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ARTICLES 


Curren* Soviet Political Problems 
A. AVTORKHANOV 


The denunciation of the sult of Stalin and the ee of iist crimes that 
began at the Twentieth Patty Congress in February 1956 contain three main 
contradictions: (1) On the practical plane; Stalin’s methods of controlling the 
country and the satellites by terrorist methods were declared to have been illegal 
and not in the best interes‘; of the Party, although it would be impossible to 
maintain the Communist system of government without them, and, indeed, 
Communism owes its very existence to such methods. (2) On the theoretical 
plane, Stalin’s heritage has been denounced, and, particularly, his theory of the 
’ class struggle during the period of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” has been 

called anti-Lenin-and anti-Party, although in this respect Stalin was not only an 
orthodox follower of Leninism but indispensable ag far as providing theoretical 
dogmas to justify current Communist practice is concerned. (3) On the moral 
*plane, Stalin’s treachery, suspiciousness, and hypocrisy are described as personal 
traits, although these qualities are an essential feature of the Communist system. 


| .Stalin did not merely rule as a dictator and tyrant; he was also the architect 
and huilder of an integral system of rule over politics, economics, and ideology. 
He could not have retained his power without this system although the system 
can exist without him, providing that its wajar features remain untouched, 
including the cult of its creator. f 


Under pressure, Stalin’s followers made the grave mistake of deciding to set 
up Stalin’s system in opposition to Stalin himself, and to divorce his person 
from his system, whose achievements they claimed for themselves, but whose 
monstrous crimes they ascribed to the former leader. The results of this mistake 
soon became evident in. the form of a three-way crisis: ideological in the world 
Communist movement, political in the satellites, and psychological in the USSR. 
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At the present moment the Soviet leaders are faced with a dilemma: shculd 
they return to Stalin or press on further agairist him. The froblem has the Kremlin 
‘entangled in a vicious circle, for a complete return to Stalin is impossible psycho- . 
logically, a successful advance against him impossible politically. 

` The Twentieth Party Congress did more.than condemn the person and 

methods of Stalin; it also revised some of the most dynamic elements of Cem- 
munist tactics and strategy. In Communist politics, as in military science, there 
is no clear delineation between tactics and strategy. A complete lack of principle 
in tactics is found alongside a doctrinaire constancy in the method of gain ng 
a strategic objective, be it armed revolution to seize power, absolute dictatorsaip 
to build Communism, or Communism’s struggle, after becoming established in 
one country, to destroy “capitalism” throughout the world. Both Lenjn-end 
Stalin regarded these methods not so much as tactical maneuvers but as He- 
foundation of their strategy. The collective leadership decided to plan mew 
ways and means of achieving power and of retaining it under new circumstances. 
They appeared to be revising Stalin, but in fact.were revising Lenin. ‘Their actton__ 
was motivated by the fact that “socialism has gone beyond the USSR onto -he 
world scene,” and that there are now two world systems: capitalism and socal- - 
ism. From this the following deductions were drawn at the Twentieth Pacty 
Congress: . hs 

1. In non-Communist countries Communists could gain power by 'parīa- 
mentary methods. ` 


2. A parliament with a Communist majority would change from “an organ 
of bourgeois democracy into a weapon of the true will of the people.” 


3. “Any statement to the effect that we recognize force and civil war as the 
only way of converting a society does not correspond to the facts.” ~ 


4. “There is no fatal inevitability of war.” 1 


The tactical aims of these new “discoveries” in Leninism were threefoid: 
first, to enter into a combined front with the socialists in order to gain control of 
the labor movément throughout the world; second, to calm the satellites; aad. 
third, to give a theoretical justification for coexistence, which would permit the 
enemy to be infiltrated politically, economically, and ideologically. However, 
these theses on the “further development of Marxism-Leninism” have not given 
the Kremlin any fresh advantages, but have aggravated the crisis in world 
” Communism caused by the dethronement of Stalin. This has come about becacse 
the Kremlin’s new tactical methods were in direct contradiction to the cd | 
strategical methods employed by Lenin and Stalin. To furtner their own eds 
the collective dictators wanted to expériment with the very essence of Leninism- 
Stalinism on an international scale: In several Communist parties genuine Lenin- 
ists and Stalinists have openly begun to’ express their dissatigfaction with such 
“flexibility” on the part of the Kremlin. This is particulazly true in France, 

1 N. S. Khrushchev, Orchetny doklad TsK KPSS XX sexdu partii (Report of the Communist Pazty 
Central Committee at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, pp. 40—44. 
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Sweden, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. One of the 
leaders of the Swedish Communist Party’ wrote, with some justification, that 
Khrushchey wanted to deprive them of the very thing that distinguished them 
from other workers’ parties. 7 


‘The attitude of these Communists is understandable if some of the major 
points of Leninism are borne in mind. For example, on the tactics of Bolshevism 
Lenin wrote: “These tactics have been justified by their huge success, for Bol- 
shevism has become wor/d Bolshevism. . . Bolshevism has popularized throughout 
the world the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat... The proletarian 
masses of every country understand better with every passing day... that 
Bolshevism can serve as a model of tactics for all”? 


> ~ On the various forms of socialism, Lenin wrote: “In Russia, the dictatorship 

of the proletariat must inevitably be distinguished by several peculiarities... 
But the basic forces—and the basic forms of a comntunal economy—are the same 
in Russia as they are in any capitalist country, and thus these peculiarities can 
affect [only] what is not the most important.” 3 : 


On parliamentarianism, he wrote: “Communism rejects parliamentarianism 
as a form of future society... It rejects the possibility of a protracted conquest 
of parliaments. It has as its objective the destruction of patliamentarianism. There- 
fore, the point in question can only be the utilization of bourgeois state institu- 
tions in order to destroy them. In this sense, and this sense on/y, can the question 
be raised... Communist parties are entering these institutions not to carry out 
there any regular ‘parliamentary work but in order through their actions to help 
the masses, via parliament, to destroy the state machinery of the bourgeoisie and 
parliament itself from within.’’4 


On coexistence, he wrote: “We are living not merely in a state but in a system 
of states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic alongside imperialist states for 
a long period of'time is unthinkable. Ultimately, the end will come, and a series of 
the most dreadful clashes between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 

eis inevitable.” 5 f ws. j 


On the form of government he wrote: “The Republic of Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies is. not only a form of a higher type of demo- 
cratic institution, but the only form.’’® . ' 


All these fundamental principles of Leninism-Stalinism are recognized by the 

- collective leadership in deed, although in word the present leaders wanted to 

modernize them. This has aggravated the confusion and general crisis in Com- 
munism throughout the world. 





3 Lenin, Sobrannye sochineniya (Collected Works), Moscow, 3 rd ed., XXIII, 385—6. 
3 Ibid., XXIV, 508. 

4 Ibid, XXV, 581—2. 

5 Tbid., XXIV, 122. 

° Thid., XXI, 131. 


The situation took a catastrophic turn when the Kremlin reluctantly eckno=w- 
ledged Tito’s “national Communism” as an equal form of international Com- 
munism on a national level. Fundamentally, Tito’s Communism does not differ 
at all from Lenin’s, but Tito introduced a new element: national dynamism. 


- Under Stalin, Lenin’s internationalism took the form of a blatant Sov_et chau-: 
vinistic domination of the satellite countries. Tito’s national Communism was a 
reaction to this chauvinism. Tito defeated Stalin not as a Communist but a a 
nationalist. The national concept emerged stronger than the Communist doctrine, 
even in the hands of a Communist—a serious warning to the Soviet Union’s Ccm- 
munist empire.: Stalin correctly perceived that this was a fateful precedert for the 
future of Communism. Although he refrained from crushing Titoism Sy fo=ce, 
Stalin was quick to brand Tito’s regime fascist, as a warning to others not -o,folw 
the same path. At the same time the liquidation of potential Titoists in other satell tes 
_ began. However, death cut short Stalin’s attempts to complete this process, arid 

his ill-starred followers acknowledged national Communism ås an -equal form 

of Communism in two declarations, one in Belgrade in 1955, the other in Moscow 
in 1956. Tito’s precedent was observed by other countries, and the agitation. for 
an independent way to socialism began in almost all the satellites as well as in 

China and in the Communist parties of the non-Communist countries. A mave- 

ment for the decentralization of the Còmmunist empire was inaugurated and 
clearly designed to establish three Communist centers: Moscow, Belg-ade, and 

Peiping. Hitherto, Communism’s strength had lain in the fact that its advoca-ion 

of Communist revolution had been considered the only correct way, the formula 

“the dictatorship of the proletariat” acclaimed universal, Bolshevik tactics a 

model for all, and Moscow the only center. The dethronement of Stalin and the 

theoretical reorientation in “forms, methods, and ways” of Communism that 
took place at the Twentieth Party Congress were a heavy blow to this ccnception. 

A logical result would have been the appearance of as many ways to sccialis:n as 

there were Communist parties, as has, indeed, happened to a considerable ex-ent. 

Although the Kremlin considered the theory of different paths a hizhly. 
_ flexible method of preserving'its supremacy, a few Communist parties ou-side , 


-the Soviet bloc looked upon it as the long-sought formula of self-determina-ion. 


Even the orthodox Stalinist parties of France and Italy began to speak of “French” 
and “Italian” roads to socialism. China went even further and after Stelin’s 
dethronement developed not only her own way but even her own doctrine ¢n its 
methods. Gomulka’s success and Nagy’s tragic failure sprung from the same 
source. Sensing the danger of too much independent developmert, Stzlin’s 
followers decided to do what even the late dictator would possibly have refreined 
from doing: they declared war on the Nagy Communist governmeat. Poland 
was saved, at least temporarily, by the extraordinary skill of Gomulka, the 
unity of ‘the Polish people, and, in all probability, by differences in the 

` Historically, every great empire in which the leading nation represenzed a 
‘national minority has perished because of this fact. But in bygone empires the 
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ruling nation, although in a minority, formed a single monolithic unit which 
bound together an imperial,organism and restrained the centrifugal forces of the 
peoples under them, since its position and privileges were dependent on the 
empire’s existence. ‘This was the situation in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, and in 
„comparatively modern times. The twentieth century, however, marked the end 
of such:empires and the beginning of a different type—the totalitarian empire, 
characterized by the usurpation not only of the national rights of the subject 
peoples but also, of the civil rights of its own people. Regardless of the fact 
that much was made of the national exclusiveness of the ruling peoples, they were 
deprived of the very thing without which they could tot exist for long: liberty. 


In the new empires the repression of one’s own major people was a condition 
~ for.the repression of foreign nationalities. Thus, the chief factor which had 
cemented the old empires together was no longer operative, and in this lay the 
germ of eventual destruction: True, the empires of Mussolini and Hitler disinte- 
grated under the pressure of wat, but the extent to which these empires were 
‘anpopular with their own peoples has been demonstrated by postwar history, 
for pro-Fascist and pro-Nazi parties have had no success in Italy and Germany 
under a free parliamentary system. 


The USSR emerged from the war as a victor and a great empire (the “greater 
USSR”), whose borders stretched from the Elbe to Japan. Included in the Soviet 
sphere of influence were more than 700,000,000 non,Soviet people, bringing the 
numbers of the so-called socialist camp to over 900,000,000. In this vast extension 
of the Soviet empire’s sphere of influence lies the great danger not only of the 
disintegration of the “greater USSR” complex, but also the collapse of the internal 
regime, for the Russian people, who comprise barely one eighth of the total 
population, are kept in line by a police system run on terrorist lines. Hitherto, 
Communism had been strong because of its isolation and because it had been 
kept within a national territorial framework. In the course of a quarter of a 

- century it turned into a self-contained social, economic, and political organism 
(socialism in one country) and, outwardly at least, without expansion beyond 

* its own territorial limits. At that time it was itself “national Communism,” hated 
by other peoples but tolerated by them as long as it remained at home. The 
Soviet Union’s entrance onto the international scene during World War II 
turned Soviet national Communism (which both in theory and ultimate objective 
had always been.international) into an international system, into, a new Euro- 
asian empire. The states newly joined to Communism received a general, standard 
form of government—“people’s democtacy”—which was looked upon as an ` 
elastic, transitional form to the Soviet pattern. Stalin foresaw the inevitable 
‘disintegration of the Communist empire at its periphery, a process which would 
set off the disintegration of the Soviet regime itself if the people’s democracies 
could not be reduced to the same social and political denominator as the USSR: 
(1) the unification of their social, economic, and political life with that of the 
Soviet Union, (2) the isolation of these countries, together with the USSR, from 
the outside world. 


` . China, the last to fall into the Kremlin’s sphere of influence, was the first cut 

- on the national political plane, since. Stalin simply was not in a position to 
keep China under control, particularly as on the ideological level ‘Peiping 
remained absolutely orthodox. This made Stalin devote even more attention to _ 
his campaign to ensure the subordination of the people’s democracies in Europe. , 
This campaign, which began immediately after the occupation of the countres . 
concerned, was carried out in stages. First, the majority of democratic parties - 

-were liquidated and the Communist and socialist parties fused, although usually - 
the resultant coalition avoided the name “Communist;” second, elections to 
“parliaments” were held’ with a unified ticket headed by Communists; third, a 
secret police on the pattern of the NKVD was created, and “Soviet specialis-s” . 
introduced into the police, army, and governing organs; fourth, a geneal 
ruling body was set up by the Kremlin to govern each country and zhe 
appearance of legality given it; fifth, the Communist~parties in the peop-e’s 
democracies were putged of their most independent and self-willed_national 
Communists.\ Stalin did not manage to bring his plan to completion, but 
the examples of Gomulka and Nagy have since indicated, he was not fat Sut ` 

_ in his appreciation of where the danger lay. 


After denouncing Stalin, the collective leadership was obliged to denounce 
the use of his methods in the satellités. The climax of the denunciation was the 
rehabilitation of Tito’s national Communism. This meant that not only were 
former national Communists rehabilitated but also future ones encouraged. It 
certainly accelerated the crisis in the people’s democracies. 


The Kremlin applied two different methods in an ‘attempt to solve thé crisis: 
in Poland a liberal Communist policy, advocated by Khrushchev; in Hungary 
the Stalin method of force, advocated by Molotov. Had Nagy come to power 
prior to Gomulka the latter method would also have been applied towerds 
Poland. ‘There is little doubt that the “peaceful” solution of the Polish problem ` 
_ was not supported by Molotov’s Stalinist group, whose main argument was 
probably that a concession to the Poles would not be an experiment but a przce- 
dent for the other satellites. As events have shown, this view was correct—Hungary , 
revolted. But at the beginning the revolt had been no more than demonstratons 
arid the pronouncing of slogans, similar to what happened in Poland. The Eun- ' 
garian revolt demonstrated how much moze far-sighted the Stalinists had b2en, 
although in the hour of danger the two factions united to face the prob-em. ` 


Regardless of their ultimate outcome, the actions of the Hungarians are 
of. enormous historical import. First, the era of classical revolutions and zivil 


wars’ against tyranny not only has not passed, but seems about to flourish azain 


‘ within the Communist empire; second, modern military equipment is effective 
in international wars when state is pitted against state, but not in civil wars when, 
for instance, the army may not be, reliable and atomic bombs cannot be wed; 
third, the danger facing the Soviet empire comprises not a fictitious “capitalist 
encirclement,” but a national Communist encirclement, with the people’s demo- 
cracies constituting the danger; fourth, the opposition shown by the Hungsrian - 
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people was encouraged by a fact unique in Soviet history—the reluctance of the 
Soviet Army in putting down an uprising. Thus, in his speech on November ` 
11,1956 at Pula Marshal Tito, who was well acquainted with the situation, 


„stated: “The Soviet troops are acting with a heavy héart and unwillingly— 
therein lies the whole tragedy.”’” 


The events in Eastern Europe continue to harm the USSR in two respects: 
(1) they are aggravating the crisis in the collective leadership and facilitating 
a return to Stalinism; (2) they are stirring up unrest in the USSR, particularly 
among students, workers, and the intelligentsia—the,saine groups as in Poland 
and Hungary. This unrest began immediately after the dethronement of 
Stalin and took on such an acute form that the Kremlin began to sound 
the ‘alarm. 


The formula “Give a decisive rebuff to those who, under the pretext of 
struggling with the cult of the individual, criticize the Party and the government,” 
was citculated. This heralded a somewhat quieter period, which was then disturbed 
by the publication abroad of Khrushchev’s “sectet speech” condemning Stalin. 
The confusion evoked by this speech in foreign Gommunist parties compelled the 
Kremlin to give more attention to the subject. On June 30, 1956 the Party Central 
Committee issued a decree designed to overcome the cult of the individual and 
its consequences.® After repeating in essence the basic theses of Khrushchev’s 
speech, the Party Central Committee attempted to provide a theoretical justi- 
fication for an indefensible situation. The Stalin system, it was claimed, was 
conceived and developed independently of Stalin. This explanation satisfied no 
one. -On the contrary, this first official renunciation of Stalin as a classic of Marz- 


‘ism and the leader of the people, and whom on this occasion the Central Committee 


openly accused of “mass repressive measures” and “unworthy methods,” 

evoked a new wave of criticism of the system under the guise of criticizing the 
cult of the individual. The Party press again sounded the alarm against “dem- 
agogic speeches” made at Party meetings. On August 21, 1956 the Central Com- 
mittee issued a special decree on the results of the school year in the Party educa- 
tional system and on the tasks of Party organizations in the new school year.® 


: This decree did not link Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the All-Union Com- 
` munist Party (Bolsheviks) with the cult of the individual. The book’s shortcomings, 
. in the opinion.of the Central Committee, lay in the fact that “Marxism-Leninism 


’ had not been studied as a complete dectrine.” The decree proposed that the Party 


Central Committee’s department of propaganda send local Communist parties 
‘lists of literature recommended for the Party educational system.” Communists 
were surprised to find that the list contained no fewer than seven of Stalin’s 
wotks, including Problems of Leninism, all his Party congress speeches, and his 
wartime speeches, 1° 


7 Radio Belgrade, November 15, 1956. 

8 Pravda, July 2, 1956. 

® Partrinaya zbizn, 1956, No. 16, pp. 10—16. 
10 Tbid., pp. 38—9. 
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In all probability, questions were raised: in the Central Committee on the 
' meaning of all this. On the one hand Stalin was being condemned, on the other, 
. his works were prescribed for study. Kommunist gave an answer to this problem: 
Questions have arisen regarding Stalin’s literary heritage. The editors of Kom- 
mimist have received numerous letters, whose writers ask whether it is possible to | 
‘ use Stalin’s works, and if so, which ones. Some letters [asked if] these works should 
not be renounced entirely ... On examining this question it must be said first and 
„foremost that it would be wrong to interpret criticism of the cult of the individual 
as a rejection of the works of Stalin, who is a major Marxist theoretician.™ 


At the same time, the Party press began to give a new interpretation to the 

- “revelations” made by Khrushchev in his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, 

’ particularly on the question of a “peaceful road” to the victory of socialism. One 

of ‘the’ editors of Kommunist wrote:. “What does peaceful mean? Some people 

have taken “peaceful” to mean a rejection of every kind of conflict, of every kind 

of violence, as’ a purely evolutionary development-without a revolutionary 
breaking of the old foundations of life . . . This is a grave error 1? 


The events in Hungary have considerably strengthened the position of the 
“Stalinists,” but they have also stirred up anti-Stalinist feelings among the people. 
The Soviet press has provided both direct and indirect evidence of this. For 
example, on November 30, 1956 Trud’s editorial dealt with criticism of the regime 
- and contained many interesting details on some of the more important topics. 
Thus, on the subject of the working class, three examples were given: (1) “Re- 
cently a... trade-union conference was held at the Molotovstroi Works... The 
worker Comrade Chesnokov mounted the tribune. He began his speech by 
insulting the’ presidium and the leaders who were present... For 15 minutes he 
spouted demagogic lies. No one stopped him, no one answered his lies;” (2). 
“Faultfinders and maligners are not being refuted. This has been especially true 
at several enterprises in the Donbas;” (3) “In the interval between sessions of 
the Supreme Soviet a man went up to one of the deputies in the Red Square and 
said: “My, how you’re dolled up. How can we workers compare with you. 
You’ve probably never been near a factory.” The article also had much to say 
about writers. The first signs of unrest among writers after Stalin’s death had been.’ ` 
crushed when Novy mir, the leading literary magazine, was rebuked and many 
writers publicly condemned. However, the unrest began again with increased vigor 
after the Twentieth Party Congress. In many periodicals Communist writers 
criticized both overtly and covertly not so much the personality of Stalin as 
Stalinist methods. In Voprosy filosofii, the chief Party theoretical magazine, one 
article contained the ‘slogan:, “Less leadership, more practical application.”1* 
The main theme of this article was that fine literature cannot exist without 
freedom of artistic creation. “The higher a person’s cultural level the stronger is 
his ‘desire to judge everything for himself.” In view of the Hungarian events, in 

11 Kommunist, 1956, No. 14, p. 6. 

13 Thid., p. 28. 

13 Voprosy filosofii, 1956, No. 5, p. 94. 
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which writets had played-an important’role, the Soviet Party press began a new 
campaign against-possible heretics amongst Soviet writers. Pravda attacked the 
Voprosy filosofii article, stating: “We reject that part of the article which in essence 
is directed against the leadership of the Party and’ the state.”24 Later, Pravda 
returned to the attack, this time directing its barbs: against Ukrainian writers. It 
' stated that there were people who, “hiding behind the slogan of the struggle 
against the cult of the individual, are attempting to’ put out ideas alien to the 
policy of the Party and the state. . .Pernicious anti-Party statements have been 
made by certain Ukrainian literary figures.”15 The newspaper went on to report 
that one writer had been expelled from the Patty and another rebuked. 
Much has appeared in the.world press on the unrest manifest among Soviet 
. Students and on the increasing interest they have shown in politics since the 
dethronement of Stalin and the events in Hungary and Poland. This increased 
participation in political affairs has taken such fogms and is on such a scale as 
to have transcended the permissible framework of “criticism and self-criticism,” 
„striking at the very system itself. This is-evident from recent events in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and the Baltic countries. Such happenings are something new for the 
Soviet regime, although they were common enough during the Tsarist era, when 
the words “student” and “revolutionary” were virtually synonymous. 


The reports published outside the USSR had their counterpart in the Soviet 
` press. For example, Komsomolskaya pravda wrote: f 


There is presently no need to grumble about a lack of discussion among youth, 
particularly students; there are many of them on the most varied topics . . . However, 
some discussions which have taken place in a number of our higher educational 
establishments cannot but evoke protest. Naturally not because Certain remarks are 
ofa sharp and biting nature . . . It was possible to hear at these discussions demagogic 
statements with which [the speakers] were trying to eradicate absolutely undeniable 
achievements of our socialist culture. Frequently—and in our opinion this comprises 
the chief misfortune—such statements appear in the form of a bombastic, ultra- 
revolutionary phrase, designed to strike the imagination of the listeners by its 
“boldness,” and to evoke applause.16 


. No hint is given of the exact nature of the students’ demands, which are 

‘referred to in such termis as demagogy, nihilism, and ultra-revolutionism. How- 
ever, that this ultra-revolutionism embodies far-reaching demands is shown by 
the fact that Khrushchev decided to threaten, the students with radical repressive 
measures. He repeated the statement made"by the Romanian Communist Party 
leaders to their dissatisfied students: “If you do not like our methods, then go and 
work and others ‘will come and study in your place.” 17 


The collective leadership is at present in an extremely difficult position as 
regards the line to be followed in thefuture. Events have shown that the prelim- 


M Prasda, November 25, 1956. `‘ 

18 Ibid., December 4, 1956. ; f 
16 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 4, 1956. 

17 Pravda, November 10, 1956. 
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inary calculation—that political capital could be gained from the dethronement 
of Stalin—has turned out to be incorrect. The Molotov group, which had warned 
that the anti-Stalin campaign would’be harmful for Communism, appea-s to - 
have been right. Thus, they have raised their voices even louder in dissatisfa=tion 
at the policy of the neo-Leninists, the Khrushchev group. 


The Stalinists have made distinct gains on the ideological plane. AR the 
“innovations” ‘in Marxism introduced by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party 
Congress have of late been subjected to such circumventions, limitations, and 
new interpretations as to educe them virtually to nothing, even on paper The 
Party’s theoretical publications Kommunist and Partiinaya zhizn have asserted that: 
(1) the “peaceful” parliamentary way to power does not imply evolutior, but 
revolution, and hence force is permissible; (2) events in Hungary and Egypt have 

. confirmed Lenin’s teachings (and hence Stalin’s), that wars are inevitable In the. 
capitalist era for economic reasons (a statement aimed at coexistence); (3) events 
in Hungary and Poland have completely, supported Lenin’s (and the-efore 
Stalin’s) law on the class struggle; (4) Soviet experience, the Soviet way te 
socialism, is obligatory for all,-and variations are admissible only in the form and 
the methods. 


The decree published on June 30, 1956 on the cult of the individual and its - 
' refutation held that Stalin’s chief theoretical mistake was his theory’on the class 
struggle after the Bolsheviks had attained. victory. The decree stated: “Muck 
’ harm was done socialist construction and the development of democracy withic 
the Party and the state by Stalin’s erroneous formula that as the Soviet Unior 
moved nearer to socialism the class struggle would become more and more 
acute... In practice, this incorrect formula is helping to justify the graves: 
violations of socialist legality and mass repressions.”18 


Now, however, an opposite view is being expressed: “Events in Hungary 
have again shown that the building of socialism is impossible without a class 
struggle, without the merciless crushing of the overthrown exploiting classes. . - 
By this the basic theses of Marxism-Leninism are being confirmed time and tim= 
again.”19 : 

A Kommunist editorial has clearly shown that the rehabilitation of Stalin in this 
sphere is not fortuitous: “Life has again shawn that socialism is born of true 
reality, of the most acute class struggle.”#° Thus, it took an event of the nature 
of the Hungarian revolt for the Kremlin to. openly rehabilitate “not only’ Stalin's 
methods but also his “erroneous formula.” í E 

` As far as the “different ways to socialism” are concerned, the Krerrlin hes 
resurrected Stalin fully without any reservations. Kommunist’s article on ths 
subject reads remarkably like an order: “Guided by Marxism-Leninism and taking 
into account the peculiarities of their countries, they [the leaders of the peoples 





18 Pravda, July 2, 1956. a 
19 Partiinaya zbizn, 1956, No. 20, p. 44. 
20 Kommunist, 1956, No. 16, p. 5. 
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democracies] are using the basic principles worked out and carried through in 
the course of revolution and socialist construction in the first county to go along 
this path: the USSR.” 21 


In an article directed against Marshal Tito, Pravda stated even more day 
that there were nò different ways, only one way for every one: “Creative variety 
on a single path of socialist development i is determined in different countries by 
concrete, objective conditions.” 22 


Nevertheless, it would be dangerous to claim that the present tendency 
towards a return to Stalinism and a departure from the rulings of the Twentieth 
Party Congress reflects the opinion. .of the whole of the collective leadership. The 
Soviet leaders are not unanimous, and there are certainly two rival factions 
within the group. Early in November 1956, Tito, who is not likely to be un- 
informed on the subject, said: 

We have been able to convince ourselves that these erroneous opinions [on 
Poland and Hungary] reflect the attitude not of all the Soviet leaders but only of a 
part of them. We have seen that this attitude is being defended by the advocates of 
the Stalinist methods... From talks and personal impressions we have become 
convinced that the progressive elements of the Soviet leadership are fairly strong.*8 


In other words, Tito stated that the Presidium of the Party Central Com- 
mittee is divided into two groups: Stalinists and non-Stalinists. The Kremlin 


answered evasively: 


To talk now after the Twentieth Ghapress about some sort of “Stalinists” in’ the 
Soviet Communist Party who are allegedly striving to dominate brother parties is 
simply to close one’s eyes to the policy being carried out in practice by the Soviet 
Communist Party toward the socialist countries... Meanwhile, there is no justifi- 
cation for talking about “Stalinists and Stalinism,” inasmuch as our Party insisted 
and continues to insist on the principles of Marxism-Leninism. *4 


Instead of giving an answer to the question of whether there are two factions 
in the collective leadership, Pravda -launched a counterattack: “Tito permitted 
obvious interference in the affairs of the Albanian [Communist] Party... He 
-equally unceremoniously intruded into the affairs of the French Communist 
Party, and into the affairs of other Comimunist parties, including . . . our Party, in 
an attempt to give a final evaluation of the internal position in these parties and 
the activities of their leaders.”®5 The absence of a categorical refutation of Tito’s 
statement can only strengthen mig assumption that such groups do exist in the 
collective leadership. 


On the question of, which group will emerge on top, Tito believes that the 
non-Stalinists will emerge victorious. Although the Hungarian revolt has given 
the Stalinists the upper hand, as can be seen from the most recent events in- 





al Thid., p. 8. 3 

223 Prasda, November 23, 1956. 

23 Radio Belgrade, November 16, 1956. 

” Pravda, November 23, 1956, : 
8 Thid. i 
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Hungary and from the Soviet press, the Stalinist predominance is probably only 
temporary. The non-Stalinists, who. were disconcerted by the Hungarian revolt 
and alarmed by it just as much as the Stalinists, were obliged to capitulate. But 
capitulation today may mean liquidation tomorrow. Therefore, those who have 
capitulated are instinctively endeavoring to liquidate the Stalinists. Furthermore, 

there is a preponderance of Stalinists only in the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee; in the plenum of the Central Committee the “‘neo-Leninists” predominate. 

If Khrushchev decides to launch an attack and his own Party organs—the, 
Secretariat of-the Central Committee and the Bureau of the ‘Central Committee 
‘for the RSFSR—remain faithful to him, his side will emerge victorious at the 
Party’ Central Committee’s next plenary session. In effect, Stalin’s place as the 
‘supreme arbiter has been taken by the Central Committee plenum. Incidentally, 
the Presidium of the Central Committee had not convened one for „more than 
eleven months even though Party regulations stipulate that a plenary session be 
convened not less than once Very six months. There is not the slightest doubt 
that this session was delayed by the continuing crisis among the Party leaders. 


All the signs indicate that a new W phase has started in- which the clashes will be - 


extremely sharp. 


The above article was written in December 1956. Since then there have been , 


some important changes in Soviet policy. - 
The highlight in the rehabilitation of Stalin to date was Khrushchev’s speech 
at a reception given in honor of Chou En-lai‘at the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, 


' January 18, 1957. Khrushchev stated: “Would to God that every Communist 


were able to fight like Stalin fought.” 38 


He did again ‘tefer to Stalin’s mistakes, but esei the fact thar Stalin, “even 
making allowances for the infringement of legality,” acted in the interests of 


Marxism-Leninism, and that although Stalin made mistakes and permittéd law- 


lesness, he remained the ideal Communist. 

In order to substantiate this new thesis, which contradicts the soe made at 
the Twentieth Party Congress, Khrushchev repeatedly swore by. Marx. But Marx 
once said: “Even Montesquieu teachés that despotism is more convenient to use 
than legality, while Machiavelli maintains that evil is more profitable for sover- 
eigns than good.”?” 





236 Pravda, January 19, 1957. 
27 K, Marx aod F. Engels, Sochiseniya (Works), Moscow: 1955, L 61. 
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CURRENT Ss OVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Policy 


Soviet Economic Aid to North Korea 


In August 1945 the Soviet Army entered North Korea. According to Soviet 
sources, it found 1,015 of the country’s 1,034 large and medium industrial enter- 
prises destroyed or damaged by the retreating Japanese.! At the beginning of 
1946 these entérprises were turned over to the Provisional People’s Committee, 
a coalition of local Communists and socialists formed under the tutelage of the 
Soviet Army. On August 10, 1946 the new Committee decreed the nationalization 
of all these enterprises.* 

Soviet troops remained in North Korea until the winter of 1948. In the mean- 
time, on May 1, 1948 the Korean People’s Democratic Republic was proclaimed, 
and on September 9, 1948 a “people’s democratic” constitution adopted. In 
February 1949 a two-year plan a 949-50) for economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment was launched, whose main goal was to rebuild the former Japanes industry 
and to surpass its peak output of 1944.8 


; Prior to 1949 no formal economic agreements or commercial treaties were 
_ concluded between the USSR and North Korea. On March 17, 1949 a ten-year 
pact on mutual economic and cultural cooperation was signed in Moscow.5 
The press communiqué issued on the occasion did not specify the provisions of 
the agreement, nor has the text been published. The communiqué merely stated 
that, in addition to the pact, a-protocol on trade and payments for 1949-50 had 
been signed and an agreement reached on the granting of technical assistance to 
North Korea. It was later disclosed that the Soviet Union had granted North 
Korea a long-term loan of 212 million rubles to cover Korean purchases of Soviet 
goods in excess of the agreed volume of barter.* This loan possibly covered arms 
-purchases. 


Three months before the outbreak of the Korean War North Korean Prime 
Minister Kim II Sung said: 


e Thanks tq the constant aid of the Soviet Union and the selfless labor of the 
Korean people during the reconstruction of their country on democratic foundations, 
the northern part of our republic has become a mighty military, political, economic, 
and cultural base for the democratic development of the whole ceca 


- 1 Voprosy ekanomiki, 1955, No. 8, p. 109. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., p. 110. 
4 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1951, No. 11, pp. 14—23. 
5 Iavestia, March 21, 1949, 
* Voprosy ekonomiki, 1955, No. 8, p. 111. 
~ 7 Pravda, March 22, 1950. 
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Contemporary Soviet sources no longer deny that the USSR rendered material 
assistance to North Korea during the war of 1950-53.8 The damage inflicted upon 
North Korea during che fighting amounted to some 420 billion’ won at 1949 
prices. As a result, industrial output in 1953 was 40% lower than in 1949.° 

Between September 11 and 19, 1953, after the war had ended, negotiacions 
' were held in Moscow between the Soviet and North Korean governmen:s. It. 
was reported that the Soviet government had granted North Korea one billion 
rubles to help restore her shattered economy. The grant was to be used to pur- 
chase Soviet goods and sgrvices. during the thtee year period 1954-56. Several 
projects were specifically mentioned: the Supung Hydroelectric Station on the 
Yalu River, large metallurgical plants at Chongjin and Kim Chaek, a non-ferrous 
metallurgical plant at Nampo, a chemical plant at Hungnam, and a cement mill 
at Sungho-ri. The agreement also listed other enterprises to be constructed or 
reconstructed with Soviet funds: ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical plants, 
chemical plants and cement mills, a large textile combine, a silk-spinning mill, 
a meat-packing combine, and several fish-packing factories. In addition, rclling 
stock and railroad equipment, agricultural machinery, fertilizers, horses, pedigreed 
` livestock, fishing boats, and equipment for hospitals and educational institutions 
were to be purchased from the USSR. Toe Soviet Union also agreed to provide 
technical assistance.1° ' 


A direct result of the negotiations was a Soviet agreement to postpone the 
repayment of debts previously incurred by North Korea, for which generous 
repayment terms were established. ™ Beginning in October 1953 large quantities 
of Soviet goods began to arrive in North Korea.1* On March 15, 1954 an agreement 
on an exchange of goods was signed in Moscow.1® It was renewed for a year on 

March 1, 1955 and provided for a 25% increase ir trade over the preceding year.'* 


In May 1955 the Soviet government decided to transfer to the Korean govern- 
ment its shares in two Soviet-Korean joint-stock companies: a maritime transpor- 
tation company and 2 petroleum refining company. The Korean government 
agreed to purchase the Soviet shares in exchange for goods to be delivered over 
a period of several years.4® In September another Soviet-Korean joint-stock 
company (SOK AO, an‘aviation transportation concern) was liquidated and the 
Soviet shares sold to the Korean government.1® These joint companies had 
probably been in existence since 1949 or 1950.’ 





3 L Dudinsky, Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo SSSR. i stran narodnoi demokratii (Reonomic Cooperation 
‘Between the USSR and the People’s Democracies), Moscow, 1954, p. 47. 

® Vosstanovlente 1 razetite narodnogo khozyatstea Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokratizbeskoi Respublikx (The 
Restoration and Development of the National Economy of tke Korean People’s Democratic Repablic). - 
A collection of official documents translated from the Koreen, Moscow, 1955, p. 7. 

10 Tzpestia, September 20, 1953. . 

11 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 2. 

12 Thid. 

13 Tzpestia, March 18, 1954. 

14 Ibid , March 3, 1955. 

18 Ibid., May 31, 1955. 

18 Thid., September 8, 1955. 
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In the summer of 1956, Kim Il Sung-and a party of senior North Korean 
government officials visited the USSR and the European satellite countries. Talks 
were held in all capitals on their route, and in most cases the Koreans were promised 
economic aid and trade agreements. In Moscow, however, Kim Il Sung appears 
to have gained little from the talks he held with the Soviet leaders (July 6—13, 
1956)..The press communiqué on the talks simply stated that cooperation between 
both countries had been agreed upon, but no additional aid was mentioned.1? 

` Nevertheless, on returning home, Kim I Sung issued a statement expressing 
the North Korean government’s gratitude to the USSR and the Soviet bloc 
countries for the aid that had been promised. No figutes were given, however.1® 


* 


In any discussion of the nature and extent of Soviet economic aid to North 
_ Korea, it should be borne in mind that Soviet economic 'aid in general takes two 
different forms: (1) An outright grant and/or long-term credit; (2) Sale of 
valuable capital goods, plus technical assistance, for which the USSR receives 
agricultural produce and raw materials (which may or may not be of real use to 
the Soviet Union). The second form predominated in the case of Soviet aid to 
China,1® whereas the first type appears to be predominant in the case of North 
Korea. The latter form of aid provides an opportunity for the partner to exchange 
its surplus, and virtually unmarketable produce for capital goods not easily 
obtainable on the international market due to currency restrictions or other 
difficulties. The USSR does not sacrifice goods in such exchanges. The imports 
of comparatively rare ores and metals are of great value and strategic importance 
to the USSR, -while certain forms of agricultural produce are also welcome. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union sells the imported goods, especially agricultural 
products, at high prices on the domestic market, ee more than recovering 
the cost of the goods exported. 

The Soviet grant of one billion rubles is, now almost exhausted. Between 
October 1953 and December 1954 North Korea received from the USSR goods 
and services to the value of 390 million rubles,#° while between January 1955 
‘and July 1956 the value of Soviet deliveries was 510 million rubles.#1 That leaves 
100 million rubles for the rest of 1956. Important items furnished by the USSR. 

. include machine tools, cranes, wire, ‘construction machinery, timber cutters, 
agrjcultural machinery, fishing boats, railroad cars, trucks, buses, slate, machine 
oils, paper, fertilizers, cattle, horses, and various cofisumer goods.* 

The flow of Soviet goods into North Korea was undoubtedly considerable, 

- and it was officially admitted that there had been a certain amount of chaos in the 
distribution of these supplies. sereatly as March 1954 Kim Il Sung said: 

17 Tapestia, July 13, 1956. 

18 Hsinbua Bulletin, Prague, July 29, 1956, 

19 Bulletin, Munich, 1956, No. 1, pp. 3—23. 

20 Vreshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 2. 

11 Hsinkua Bulletin, July 9, 1956. 

. 33 Vosstanovlenie, op? cit., pp. 184—185. 
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We must use carefully and in a businesslike manner the valuable materials 
which we are receiving from our brother republics . . .-However, in this respect 

- there are grave shortcomings in the work of our economic organs. An unlimited 
number of examples could be given of the wasteful use of such valuable materials. 
At many railroad stations material whose owners are unknown lies scattered around 
or piled up in disorder without any guard. As a result, hundreds of thousands of tons 
of export and import goods are rusting, rotting, deteriorating, or are being stolen.®* 


Nevertheless, it appears that the North Koreans managed to make good use 
of Soviet aid. Almost all the targets specified in the agreement of September 1953 
are reported to have been met. By the end of 1955 North Korean industrial 
production was 56% over the prewar (1949) level. By that time 236 large’ and , 
‘medium enterprises kad been rebuilt and 71 new enterprisés constructed.*4 


.Besides sending goods, the Soviet Union loaned North Korea some 600 experts 
and technicians to advisé on various matters of reconstruction and ‘planning.*§ 
At the same time a number of Korean students were given courses in Soviet 
educational institutions,?* and in 1956, North Korean scientists were allowed to 
participate in the work of the International Nuclear Research Institute in 
Moscow. #7 


North Korean teas was rebuilt on the latest Soviet pattern. Many plants 
were enlarged and new production methods introduced,?* as were Soviet methods 
` of labor organization. Along with material aid the Soviets brought ideas on how 
to run the economy. It is noteworthy that North Korea follows the Soviet 
economie system more closely than’ that of China. In keeping with the Soviet 
way of thought, Kim Il Sung constantly stressed the need to make trade in 
consumer goods the basic source of an increasing state revenue and ‘apital 
_accumularion.®® Soviet type ` collectivization—the complete and immediate 
rather than gradual liquidation of peasant ownership of productive means—is 
presently being introduced into North Korea, and by July 1956 more than 70% 
of all peasant households had been collectivized.*! The last but not the least 
evidence of Soviet ideological influence’ is the dourishing cult of the peron of 
Kim Il Sung. 


A study of source materials refutes an assertion sometimes met: that Chinese: 
influence in North Korea is greater than Soviet. True, in November 1953 China 
gave North Korea 800 million yuan (about 1,320 million rubles) to be used to 
purchase Chinese goods during 1954-57. This aid is considerably more than the 
Soviet grant of one billion rubles, EREN in view or the different periods of time 


2 Thid., p. 68. 

24 Prapda, August 17, 1956. 

25 Fisinkua Bulletin, July 9, 1956. 

26 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., p. 51.. 

27 Esinbua Bulletin, April 7, 1956. 

28 Pravda, July 10, 1956. 

29 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., pp. 172 and 179. 
ee Ibid., pp.-27—28. 

31-Hrinkwa Bulletin, Augest 2, 1956. 

33 Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 2. 
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“involved the annual average was roughly the same. As part of this grant China 
supplied, locomotives, railtoad cars, cement, coke and coking coal, rolled steel, 
and, cotton textiles. Nevertheless, Soviet advisers wield greater influence in the 
country than Chinese. Moreover, Korean propaganda, always places the USSR 
ahead of China on its list of contributors, while Soviet ideology is much more in 
~evidence than Chinese.- A 
The European “people’s democracies” have also made Sbata contri- 
butions. East Germany agreed to grant North Korea 540 million rubles between , 
1954 and 1964, while between 1954 and 1956 Polagd provided aid valued at 
75 million rubles. In the same period, Czechoslovakia provided 60 million rubles, 
Bulgaria 32 million rubles in aid.® But the exact significance of these figures is 
difficult to ascertain in view of the absence òf data on the rates of exchange of 
the North Korean won. The official quarterly bulletins issued by the Soviet 
State Bank on the exchange rates of the ruble never give its equivalent in won; 
nor is the, exact worth of the won in American dollars or Chinese yuan known. 
Indirect: data and rough calculations permit an approximation of how much 
aid North Korea has received. In 1949, the last year before the Korean War, when 
no substantial foreign aid was, available, state budget appropriations amounted 
to 6,560 million won.?ë In 1953, the first postwar year, again before foreign aid 
was available on a large scalé, North Korean budget appropriations amounted 
to 8,000 million v won.®* This is probably the maximum that the country, devastated 
by war, could have raised from its own resources. On the other hand, the 1954-56 
three-year plan adopted:by North Korea after the government had completed its 
negotiations for foreign aid, and hence knew how much was forthcoming, called 
for average annual appropriations of 26,250 million won during this period.37 
Comparing this with the figures for 1949 and 1953, it seems highly probable that 
_ at least 60% of all appropriations during 1954-56 came from foreign aid.3# 
f Since the USSR and China each provided 42. 3%, of North Korea’s annual 
foreign aid, and the European “‘people’s democracies” 15.4%, the annual Soviet 
and Chinese contributions. to North Korea’s Rudgetary appropriations amounted 
to 25.4%, the others to 9.2%. : 


\ 
* 


When discussing the second type of Soviet aid to North Rae tach 
trade—it should be kept in mind that foreign trade in North Korea is a state 
monopoly. Moreover, the country trades only with the USSR, China, and other 


33 Voprosy ekonomiks, 1956, No. 1, p. 57. 

3 Fsmbua Bulletin, July 9, 1956. 

35 Vosstanovlente, op. cit., p. 120. 

% Ibid., p. 91. 

37 Ibid., p. 120. i 

ae During this period, North Korea received 780 million rubles annual aid. Taking this as 60% of 
the country’s annual appropriations, or 18 billion won, one ruble equals approximately 23 to 25 won. 
On the basis of the ruble exchange rate it follows that one Chinese yuan is worth 89 or 90 won. It must 
be stressed that these figures are only rough approximations. 
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“people’s democracies;” to date there has been no trade with other countries.3® 
According to Chinese sources, by the middle of 1956 North Korea’s imports 
balanced exports.*° 
_ Prior to the Korean War total trade between the USSR and North Korea was 
as follows :42 ‘ : 
1946 ........008, 74,100,000 Rubles 


z 1947 aoaaa. 148,400,000 „, 
Bf FONG OE 264,900,000 ,, 
1949 aaaea. 337,000,000 ,, 


1980 (Planned) ... 684,200,000, 


- The 1950 planned volume was not reached because of the outbreak or war 
in June. i , ' 

North Korea’s share of Soviet trade in 1949 was 4.6%. This represented 
almost the whole of Soviet trade in the Far East.4# No similar figures for Soviet- 
Korean trade are available for the postwar period, although it is known that trade ' 
agreements with the USSR were resumed in 1954.43 The three-year plan envisaged 
a tise in North Korea’s exports to all countries by 230% between 1954 and | 
1956.44 - ; 

; Before the Korean War 66.8% of Soviet exports to North Korea were capital 

goods, the remaining 33.2% consumer goods.*® In return, North Korean exports 
to the USSR included ferrous and non-ferrous metals, chemicals, and ores.4® 
After the war, the communiqué issued on the first. trade agreement (1954) 
stated that the USSR would export to North Korea capital equipment, <ools, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, petroleum products, chemicals, and other goods, 
while Korea would export to the USSR some non-ferrous metals, fruits, and 
other goods.4” The communiqué on the 1955 trade agreement specified that the 
USSR would export tractors, agricultural machinery, cable, petroleum products, 
cotton and silk textiles, and shoes, North Korea sending in exchange non- 
ferrous metals, ferrous alloys, and the like.4%. ` : 

In order to appreciate the real significance of Soviet-Korean trade for both 
` countries, North Korea’s general export capacity and import requirements must 
be fully understood. Korea as a single unit is very rich in natural resources. : 
However, South Korea is mostly agricultural whereas North Korea is predom- 
inantly industrial; with about 80% of the country’s heavy industry and mines 
concentrated in the North. Some idea of Korea’s resources can be obtained from 
an examination of her 1944 exports to Japan, which at that time took more than 


39 I, Dudinsky, op. ci7., p. 32. 

40 Hsinbxa Bulletin, August 10, 1956. = 
41 Vneshnyaya torgovlye, 1955, No. 5, p. 1; Pravda, March 22, 1950. 

42 A, Bergson, ed., Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, Illinois, 1953, p. 364. 
43 Tzyestia, March 18, 1954. 

44 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., p. 149. 

45 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1955, No. 8, p. 109. 

48 Vyeshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 1. 

47 Pravda, March 18, 1954. , 

48 Ibid., March 3, 1955. 
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- 90% of Korea’s exports. These comprised rice, beans, fish, rope, raw silk, hemp, 


iron ore, alyminum, copper, gold, silver, lead, coal, graphite, fluorspar, various 
fertilizers, cattle, citrus fruits, tobacco, carbide, explosives, cotton and silk 
textiles, cellulose, and paper.** At this time, of course, Korea was a Japanese 
colony. 


When the country was divided in 1948, North Korea soon experienced a 
shortage of the food ahd consumer godds produced in the South. North Korea 
immediately ceased exporting agricultural produce. Thus, for example, in 1949 
North Korea’s exports were mainly lead, zinc, graphite, ammonium sulphate, 
acetylene, ferrous metals, and caustic soda. On the other hand, she now had 
to import, in addition to capital equipment, substantial quantities of consumer 
goods and food.5° ` i 


The 1954-56 three-year plan envisaged an increase in food production so that . 
in 1955 no more food would need to be imported and the imports of such con- 
sumer goods as textiles, knitted wear, and soap would greatly diminish.: How- 
eyer, even in 1956 the plan envisaged that some 2.4 million pairs of hose and 
4.7 million pairs of shoes would have to be.imported in order to satisfy the needs 
of the population of 12,000,000.5* Good progress has been made in the plan for 
consumer goods production and the targets will probably be met. 


- The weakness of North Korea’s industry is that the country’s otherwise rich 
natural resources are deficient in coking coal and oil. Coke is being imported 


` from China, coking coal from Sakhalin, while petroleum also has to come the long 


distance from the Soviet Union in view of neighboring China’s shortage of this 
commodity. The importation of petroleum is a considerable burden on the 
economy. In August 1953, Kim Il Sung said that it was vitally important to use 
petroleum economically in order to save rubles for the purchase of other 
essentials,54 ` 


North Korea’s economic importance for the Soviet Union stems primarily 
from her ability to export to the USSR various rare and strategic non-ferrous 
metals, ores, and minerals. According to the most recent data available, natural 


‘reserves of tungsten ore in North Korea amount to four million tons, manganese 


ore to three million tons, and zinc ore to two million tons.55 The reserves of 
gtaphite are among the largest in the world, and there are considerable deposits 
of çopper, lead, scheelite, cobalt, asbestos, molybdenum, nickel, gold and silver, 
while new depofits are constantly being discovered.5¢ The latest figures for North 
Korea’s output of non-ferrous metals are as follows: . 





4° Vaeshnyaya torgovlya, 1946, No. 8, pp. 15—16. 
5° Thid., 1949, No. 8, p. 12. 

51 Vosstanovlenis, op. cit., pp. 116—117. 

53 Thid., pp. 134, 148. 

5S Far Eastern Survey, American Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, June 1956, p. 86. 
54 Vosstanovlenis, op. cit., p. 30. i 

55 Vnesbnyaya torgoriya, 1949, No. 8, p. 10. 

"6 Fsinbua Bulletin, July 20,1956. 
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Production of Non-Ferrous Metals and Ores in North Korea 


. (In Metric Tons) 

Product Year Output 
Aluminum ........... 1943 10,000 
Magnesium .......... 1943 3,000 
Lead! sneec essen eae 1944 11,200 
ZANE. vs sis db igs pacha aisles 1944 11,300 
Copper... cece eeeeees i 1944 30,000 
Molybdenum ........ 1944 100 
Tungsten Ore ........ 1944 2,800 
Nickel Ore .......... 1944 57,400 


SOURCES Vmesbayaya torgoripa, 1947, No 12, p. 21, 1949, No 8, p 10 (Quoting Japanese Sources) 


It is reasonable to assume that these World War IL peak figures have been 
_ surpassed. Little information is available on gold production. in 1931 it amounted 
to 9 million Japanese yen, in 1937 to 69 million. The latter figure was equivalent 
to 24 million dolars.5’ e . 


The country’s smelting and electrolytic refining processes are well developed, 
and, as a result, finished metal is a more important export than ores. The Korean 
War destroyed about 88% of all mines and almost 60% of the refining plants.*° 
The 1954-56 three-year plan called for the rebuilding of 24 mining enterprises, 
including the large Komdok and Songchon lead and zinc mines, the Koksan 
tungsten mine, the Songhung copper and gold mine, and the Taeyu-dong gold 
and silver mine.” The 1956 plan called for the following output of exportable ° 
_ metals and minerals in comparison with 1949 production (1949 = 100): 


ALL METALS .............-- 180 Silver vo... cece eee eee eee 100 
Lead ..... AEE state layin andes 380 Electrolytic Lead... s.es eesse 197 
JAN AOE E EEEE 270 Electrolytic Zinc ..........000- 52 
Antimony socis siea ieni ees 300 Graphite ..... ccc cee eee eee 100 
v COPPEE is tna aa ued oe tare 100 Magnesite .......... cee eee 100 
Galas aula een AREARE 100 *Fuorepar ...sececseressessess 100 


SOURCE: Vesstanovkecse s raxniss neredwege kboxyaiston Kercishes Naredue-Decrakraticbesher Respubliki (The Restoration and Develop- 
ment of the Nationa] Economy of the Korean People’s Democzatic Republic), Mcscow, 1955, pp 95, 99, 132, 134 l 

Other important exports are chemical products. Calcium cyanide production“ 
was resumed in 1954, and an output of 100,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a 
year was attained in 1955. The three-year plan also called for the construction of 
an ammonium nitrate plant at the’ Hungnam. Works: able to produce sọme 
100,000 tons: of nitrate yearly. In 1956, North Korea’s exports included large 
quantities of calcium carbide, caustic soda, sulfuric acid, and silicon carbide.*1 


The small but well-equipped ferrous metallurgical industry supplies some 
important exports. In 1955 North Korea.produced some 135,000 tons of raw 





57 Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, 1949, No. 8, p. 10. 
58 Vosstanorlenie, op. cit., p. 98. 
59 Thid., pp. 98—99. ` 
_ © Far Eastern Surrey, op. cit., p. 85. 
61 Hsmbua Bulletin, May 30, 1956. 
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steel and’ 100,000 tons of rolled steel.®* In addition, she produces for export 
valuable ferrous alloys and high-quality steels, including nickel, tungsten, cobalt, 
and molybdenum. : ` ' 
-~ Last, but not least, North Korea exports a considerable amount of canned 
fish. The planned fish catch for 1956 was 550,000 tons, of which only half was to 
be sold on the internal-imarket.®3 es 
Thus, while the Soviet Union has been able to put her process of infiltration 
` of North Korea through economic aid into effect, she has at the same time opened 
up a valuable source of, in some: cases, badly needed materials for her own 
‘economic development. There is little evidence that Any sacrifice is being made 


on the part of the Soviets. rn i Vsevolod Holubnychy 


The Economy 
| Revisions of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


The December 1956 plenary session of the Party Central Committee revised 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) less than a year after it had been approved 
by the Twentieth Party Congress. This came somewhat as a surprise, although 

‘this is not the first time such a step has been taken in the history of the Soviet 
economy. The draft of the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) was revised twice: 
the first time when the directivés were submitted to the Seventeenth Party Confer- 
ence in 1932, and later when the tasks were again reduced for the final approval 
of the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934. : 
~ Suslov’s report to the Moscow Soviet on the 39th anniversary of the October 
Revolution revealed that the Sixth Five-Year Plan could not be fulfilled under 
existing conditions and that the original drafts would have to be completely 
tevised.1 The decree that altered the plan does not give the reasons behind this 
tadical review of the country’s future economic development. The published 
figures for 1956 plan fulfillment at large give no cause for alarm. Industrial pro- 
duction in 1956 was up 11% over 1955. Output of capital goods increased by 

-more than 11%, consumer goods by more than 9%. These figures are typical for 
the annual increase since 1950, as shown in the following table: 


Relative Growth of Soviet Industrial Production 1951-56 


. . 1950 1951 1952 193 1954 1955 1956 
Gross Industrial Output ..... EE E EA „100 116 130 145 + 165 185 205 
` Percentage Ihcrease Over Previous Year..... 16.0 121 11.5 , 13.8 121 108 
Capital Goods wisse nia cece cece nE sea 100 117 131 146 166 191 212 

Percentage Increase Over Previous Year...;. “17.0 120 114 13.7 15.1 11.0 
Consumer Goods oo... cece cece cece eee e eee 100 _ 116 128 144. -163 176 192 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year ..... , 160° 10.4 12.5, 13.2 8.0 9.0 


Moscow, 1956, p 30, Praærda, November 7, 1956 
$2 Far Eastern Survey, op. cit., p. 84. 
8 Vosstanovlenie, op: cit., p. 132. 
1 Pravda, November 7, 1956. 


7- SOURCES. Naredues kbexyacstve SSSR: Statisticbeshy shorerk (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
t 
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Suslov further gave production figures of 49 million tons of steel, approxi- 
mately 430 million tons of coal, 84 million tons of oil, 192 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy for 1956.2 A comparison of these figures with those for previous 
yeats does not indicate a drop in output. Absolute production figures are con- 
stantly rising, as the following table shows: 


Soviet Heavy Industrial Production 1950-56 


ae 1950 1951 , 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Steel (Million Tons) .....sssssessuseeses 27.3 314 345 381 414 45.3 ' 49.0 
Percentage Increase Over Previous: Year . 15.0 9.9 10.4 8.7 9.4 8.2 
Coal (Million Tons) ........... anaga ia 261.1 281.9 300.9 320.4 347.1 ` 391.0 430.0 
\ Percentage Increase Over Previous Year. ~ “8.0 6.7" 6.5 8.3 12.7 10.0 
Oil (Million Tons)...... fae Ea we sera NEES 37.9 423 47.3 528 59.3 ° 70.8 84.0 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year . 11.6: 118 116 123 194 18.6 


Electric Energy (Billion Kilowatt-Hours).. 91:2 104.0 119.1 1344 150.6 170.1, 192.0 ` 


Percentage Increase Over Previous Year . 1440 145 128 121 13.0 129 


SOURCES: Narednes SSSR: Statisticbesky shornck (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), - 


Abexpaistvo 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 63, 67, 69 and 71, Prasde, November 7, 1956. 


Nevertheless; it was stated at the December plenary session that branches of 


industry whose products are of vital importance for the industrialization of the ' 


country and capital’construction are not coping with their tasks. There is a 
shortage of coal, metal, cement, and timber: “In 1956 some branches of heavy 
- industry lagged in the fulfillment of state plans. This includes the Donbas coal 
industry, ferrous metal, cement, and timber producing industries, and has caused 


` difficulties in providing the econotny with coal, metal, cement, and timber.” - 


Why is coal production lagging? The development of actual mining operations 


is not keeping pace with the increase in known reserves of coal. Not enough new . 


shafts are being sunk, labor productivity is low, there is a manpower shortage, 
labor turnover is high, and poor use is made of available mining equipment. 


Similar difficulties can be found in the metallurgical industry: the opening of | 


new sources and construction of new agglomerating plants are progressing 
slowly, new metallurgical units are put into service only after much delay, there 
is a shortage of new workers. The situation is the same in the petroleum and 
cement industries. Manpower difficulties have arisen in the timber industry as a 
result of its movement eastward. f , 

Capital construction is most affected by the failure of ‘the main branches of 
heavy industry to fulfill their plans, which, in turn, is a result of the lag in capital. 
construction. The result is a vicious citcle in the planned mechanism znd a 
total lack of reserves. A defect in the functioning of one part is inevitably reflected 
in the whole mechanism. Under the existing system of five-year planning periods, 
there has developed a certain regularity in crises, a cyclic recurrence of dispro- 
portions’in the economy. The.feature of the current economic cycle is that the 
present anomalies cannot be removed within the existing framework of the Sixth 
`~ Five-Year Plan. The production targets envisaged in the plan have had to be 
2 Thid. ` . i 
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completely revised. This leads to the question: what has forced the Soviet leaders 
to tevise a plan which had already been approved, and publicly admit that the 
country’s economy renders the declared program of action impractical? 


At first glance the answer seems to have been given in Suslov’s report. One 
reason for the revision of the program of capital construction is. the disproportion 
between the planned extent of construction and the productive capacity actually 
brought into operation. At the same time, -the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning (Gosplan) and ministries are accused of paying “insufficient 
attention to the actual possibilities of providing ‘planned tasks with material and 
financial resources, ... [they] do not make provisions for sufficient supplies of 
fuel, raw and other materials; increased volume of construction is allowed, which 
creates unnecessary strain in the fulfillment of plans.” The Central Committee 
is exonerating itself from all blame, although it had originally approved the 


‘directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, and the mistakes were the result of the 
. pressure which it exerted. 


t 


“However, the real key to understanding the significance of the December 
plenum’s decree lies not so much in its individual items as in the character 
of .the reorganization carried out in the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning. It has been extended to include influential members of the 
government and the Central Committee. ‘Its head, Saburov, has been replaced by 
a member of the Presidium of the Central Committee, Pervukhin. Five deputy 
chairmen of the Council of Ministers have been released from their previous 
duties and included: Kosygin, Malyshev, Kucherenko, Khrunichev, and Matske- 


- vich; Minister of Sovkhozes Benediktov has been assigned to the Commission. 


A significant change is obviously taking place in the functions of this govern- 
mental organ and more importance beirig attached to its activity. The State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning.is being turned into an organ of the 
type of the former powerful Council of Labor and Defense (1920-37). The 
latter’s functions included the coordination and intensification of the activity of 
those agencies responsible for preparing the military mobilization of the economy. 
The urgency with which this new governmental organization is being reorganized 


: indicates that the economy. is being put on a military footing to a greater extent 


“i 


than it had been. This is confirmed by the December session’s decree on the need to 
creaté and redistribute reserves of material, presumably to favor production of a 
military and defensive nature, and to reduce capital construction, apparently in 
order to create, as in 1938-40, a reserve of materials, finances, and manpower for the 
construction of military bases. This does not necessarily mean that the USSR is 
preparing for a war in 1957. But the Soviet government wishes to show that it 
is ready for war, or ready to support those who would ask for its help. 


The problem of providing the necessary manpower to achieve the current 
five-year construction program is pressing. Naturally, all previous plans faced 
this question and found the solution in measures nationalizing manpower: 


freedom to work or not was replaced by obligationand even compulsion, resulting 


_ 4 Pravda, December 25, 1956. 
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in the partial enslavement of nominally free labor. However, the question of - 
- finding supplementary manpower for industry and construction from the over- 
populated countryside and labor’ reserves from the working-class family by 
- attracting women from the home and extending the age limit of workers to 
include the younger and older age groups had been posed earlier. Earlier it had 
` seemed that the manpower reserves were inexhaustible. 


At the present time, the problems involved in ensuring the necessary labor 
supply are different. The “socialist? countryside does not have reserves of Jabor. 
Indeed, the program of cultivating the virgin lands drew workers from the cities 
to help in the tural areas. The existing standard of living, which cannot -be 
lowered again without the danger of a repetition of events similar to those in 
Poland and Hungary, makes it impossible to increase to any considerable degree 
the number of women employed in the economy. The number has not only 
stabilized itself, but is even showing a tendency to fall. On October 1, ,1950,-— 
wotnen comprised 47% of thé total number of workers (kolkhozes excepted), 

but by October 1, 1955 it had ‘fallen to 45%. 


Further, the increase in pensions has seen the retirement of a larger number 
of old and disabled persons than the government had expected. The numbers 
of actual pensioners and applicants has risen considerably. There is really only 
one way of increasing. production: getting young people reaching the age at 
which they are liable for work into productive labor.. 

In- spite of the growth of the Soviet population, the proportion of young 
people in the country is falling. The country is “aging.” The shortage is partic- 
ularly felt in those age groups now reaching working age. The dynamics of 
available Soviet manpower for the period 1950-60 has been estimated as. follows 
by N. Yasny:8 Ce ` 


eos 3 a VA 
1950... aea. 1,300,000 1956... 2,100,000 
CL ee 1,300,000 1957... 000a 1,800,000 
1952... aaaea. 1,600,000 1958... anaana. 800,000 
1953... aaae. 2,600,000 « 1959... cesses 300,000 
1954 226 cave vaees 2,500,000 1960........e eee 300,000 
1955... aana 2,400,000 a 


The ‘correctness of Yasny’s estimates of tendencies in the growth of Soviet 
| manpower can be checked by a calculation of the percentage relationship of 
children attending school to the number of voters in the USSR. On March 15, 
1950, 111,116;400 people were eligible to vote, while 33,200,000"were attending 
elementary, seven-year, and secondary schools. This: figure is equal to 30% of the 
population over 18 years of age. By the next elections (March 1954), the percent- 
age of pupils under 18 had dropped to 24.5% of the number of voters, 
(29,500,600 : 120,750,800). The number of pupils in the lower grades has also. 
decreased. In the 1940-41 school year, grades one to seven of Soviet general 





5 Narodnoe kboxyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: 
A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 191. g 
© Sotsialstichesky vestntk, New York—Paris, 1954, No. 4, p. 72. 
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schools had 32,140,000 pupils, but in the 1955-56 school year only 22,900,000, 
in spite of Soviet claims that more children than ever ate receiving a general 
education.’ 


During the next five years, the Soviet government cannot count on a normal 
' manpower supplement, although plans envisage a sharp increase in manpower 
supply. The difficulty of finding additional manpower is one of the reasons for 
the reduction in capital construction in 1957: Materials and finances are prob- 
lems of considerably less magnitude than that of finding manpower. The numbers 
recruited into the armed forces cannot be further reduced, so.that the shortage 
affects above all labor supply. 


The state planning organs envisaged for the Sixth Five-Year Plan a slight 
manpower increase over the Fifth. The number of workers was to increase by 
6,600,000 during the period 1956-60 as opposed to 7,700,000 during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1951-55).® Yasny’s calculations make it clear that the possible 
increase is around 5,300,000. The cities can hardly count on receiving more than 
three million of this figure. But since almost the same number will be retiring on 
pensions during this period, the government must obviously be preparing 
special measures in order to find additional manpower reserves. 

Attempts to overcome the manpower shortage by the introduction of new 
quotas and a new wage system intended to increase labor productivity have 
evidently met with serious difficulties. Workers at the Kaganovich Ball Bearing 
Works in Moscow (one of the 14 machine-building plants selected to test the new 
wage scale) replied to such governmental measures by sttiking. Unconfirmed 
information indicates that workers at the Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical Works in 
Dneprodzerzhinsk refused to work under the new quotas. First Secretary of the 
oblast committee Shcherbitsky (a former secretary of the work’s Party committee) 
assured the workers that the new quotas would not be used. i 


The firmness with which the workers refused to accept the new wage system, 
ia spite of the management’s assurance that it would not lead to a reduction in 
earnings, shows convincingly that events in Poznan and Budapest have had an 

„echo in the USSR and that the Soviet government is forced to cope with dissatis- 
faction in the country and resistance from the population. 


Although the financial aspect is of secondary importance in the revision of 
the planned program of construction and production, it must not be minimized. 
Presuming that there are no specially concealed allocations for military purposes, 
the Soviet government’s financial difficulties are not as great as expected. “The 
Central Committee decree states that state-fixed prices for the delivery and 
purchase of agriculttral products should be increased, pensions raised and 
extended to more old and disabled people, and the wages of lower-paid workers 
and salaried employees raised. This would reduce state income by 35 billion 

rubles. However, the 1956 budget envisaged that income would exceed expend- 
Í T Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR, op. cit., pp. 223-4, The numbers of voters for 1950 ahd 1954 were 


published in the press of the individual union republics. 
8 Ibsd., p. 189. 
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iture by 23.1 billion rubles: This sum would cover the greater part of the above- 
mentioned expenditure. The sum of 35 billion would not be noticed in a budget 
income of more than 550 billion rubles. : 


“The workers’ demands have forced the Central Committee ‘to consider the 
need for an extension of living accomodations. The Soviet housing problem is 
an example of the fact that building figures are useless without any knowledge 
of actual need. Khrushchev has already announced that, in spite of a relatively 
extensive building program in the larger cities, the amount of living space per 
capita is not only not increasing, ‘but, in some cases, not even keeping pace with 
the growth of the population. The following table takes, certain cities of the USSR 
as examples: 


Living Space per Capita in Selected Cities of the USSR 


(In Square Meters) : 
R 1926 1939 1956 + 

Moscow... .seeeeveee rRNA 8.1: 68 m3 
Leningrad .........ceeeeee 12.4 8.1 8.0 

C RET al oad DETEN i 9.8 7.9 7.8 
Baki saroe Shia thee a 6.8 7.2 7.3 
Kharkov .......... 00.00 7.8 7.9 7.6 
Gorky ...... Lo eee PA ` 6.2 6.7 6.7 
Chelyabinsk .............. 6.7 6.3 6.2 
Odessa Lo... cece eee eee ee “ 11.0 90 ` B.9 
Dnepropetrovsk .......... 8.7 7.7 7.6 : 
Kazan oseas pee stele cadets 8.2 6.6 6.2 
ROBOV asorar es iia do 0 74 8.4 8.0 
Molotov .....c.. cece weed 5.6 6.5 63 
Stalingrad .............0.. 5.8 6.8 6.7 
Tashkent ........... 000 eee 6.1 6.9 6.0 
Kuibyshey ........-eeeeee 7.7 6.2 6.0 
Novosibirsk ....... 0.00005 5.0 6.0 5.9 
Sverdlovsk ............... 6.4 6.8 6.9 
THUE 6, fsjedierecinis r he eels 9.8 8.9 8.5 
Stalino s.s.s eseeto 4.1 6.9 T2 
Saratov ....... cee eee eee 73 7.1 6.8 
Om E recnik et renne 6.7 6.0 6.1 
Minsk: ski caektainnevys = 7.5 7.3 
Erevan casei ceeceleie a 6.2 6.7 6.2 
Alma-Ata oo... cece eee ees 6.0 5.7 5.8 
Frunze oo... cee cece teens 5.0 6.2 5.8 
Stalinabad ..........02 eee 5.5 5.5 5.8 
Ashkhabad ./.......-0.00. 7.3 6.4 6.7 


NOTE: Since no figures are available from Soviet sources, the living space per capita for 1939 has been calculated by taking the 
population according to the censns of January 17, 1939 and the total living space for 140 . $ 

SOURCES: Naradmes kbezyeisioo SSSR Sialisiichesky shoraik (The Natiocal Economy of the USSR A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 24—25 and 164; T. Shabad, Geagraply of the USSR, New York, 1951, pp 506—11 

In 1926 the average living space per urban dweller in the USSR was 8.2 
square meters, while in 1956 it was only 7.35, square meters.” During the Fifth 


Five-Year Plan, a total area of 154 million square.meters of living space (including ` 


° Ibid., pp. 26 and 163. ' 
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private building) was built. The current Five-Year.Plan envisages the resettle- 
ment of only 25 milion people in permanent dwellings, that is, six milion 
apartments, with a total area of 205 million square meters.1° Only since 1955 has 
there been talk of the desirability of building small apartments for one family, and 
‘ not one family per room as is so common. The maximum size of apartments 
intended for one family is 36 square meters divided into three rooms. More than 
half the apartments under construction have two rooms with a total area of 27 
square meters.14 Such apartments soon become overcrowded, and health regu- 
lations stipulating an area of nine square meters per capita are ignored. 
_ Avspecial subsection of the Central Committee’s decree deals with the housing 
_ problem. It is proposed to “seek possibilities for setting aside extra resources for 
housing .*.. remove all excesses from building practice... make better use of 
local building materials... give active support to the initiative of the broad 
masses of workers and salaried employees intended to speed up housing con- 
struction.”!® The last point is a reference to the participation ef the inhabitants 
of Gorky in house building. The government permits an extension of the working 
day and overtime, and excuses this by references to the “self-dependence” of the 
workers and their “voluntary” participation in the attempts to solve the housing 
problem. ; 

It follows from the Central Committee’s decree that a purge of bureaucratic 
elements and officials is’ on the way. This category will probably include all 
those objectionable to the present Party leaders, that is, those who are not 
resourceful enough in fulfilling state plans. This can be concluded from Bulganin’s 
statement on the importance of the Soviet administrative apparatus in the build- 
ing of Communism. . 

The Party intends to throw most of the responsibility for plan fulfillment and 
the introduction of the new quota and wage system onto the trade unions. A 

` renewal of the counter-plan system which existed at the beginning of the 1930’s 
has been suggested. Two factors drew the Central Committee’s attention to the 
trade unions: the pressure of the international trade union movement, and the 
Party’s desire to exploit the antagonism existing between the managements and 

. trade-union workers. It intends that both sides seek means of increasing pro- 
duction. m i 

A possible extension of the planning rights of the union republics was men- 
tioned, but, as previously, they are only to be allowed to consider “questions 
connected with, the fulfillment of state plans for the union republics.” Not a 
legislative, but an executive function is offered to the governments of the union 
republics. Their responsibility is increased, but not their rights. The decree gives 
authorities the right to step into local economic activity in their region in order 
to ensure coordination within the economic area. This greatly increases the 
number of organizations with the right to interfere in the activity of those 
engaged in production. The confusion promises to be even greater. 





1° Kazakbstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, August 2, 1956. 
H Vechernyaya Moskva, April 21, 1956. 
12 Prasda, December, 25, 1956, 
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The Polish and Hungarian events were a historical lesson to the Party Central 
Committee. The convocation of a plenum in order to revise the increased econ- 
omic tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is certainly an attempt to avoid the 
mistakes made in planning the Polish and Hungarian economies and correspond- 
ingly those of the other satellite states, where capital construction in the sphere 
of heavy industry was being carried out without regard for the needs of the people 
and the capabilities of the country in question. The Soviet plan has had to be 
revised, since it will be impossible in the future to conclude one-sided agreements 
for the delivery of raw materials and manufactured goods, of which there is a 
shortage in the USSR—obvious examples are deliveries of coal from Poland, 
textiles from Czechoslovakia, bauxite and machinery from Hungary. . 


There are, of course, definite ideological reasons. By revising its Five-Year 
Plan, the Soviet Communist Party wishes to prove that it is not the system which 
_is at fault, but individual defects in the planning, which have occurred as a result _ 
„of overestimating the country’s material and human resources. At the moment 
it is hardly possible to lower the country’s standard of living and to continae to 
exploit the national wealth of the countries of Eastern Europe without the 

danger of further uprisings. A. Poplupko 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE STATE COMMISSION FOR 
CURRENT ECONOMIC PLANNING 


PERVUKHIN, Maar G. “Bom October 14, 1904; joined Party 1919; in 1929 graduatec ioh 
Department of Electricity, Moscow Institute of-National Eccnomy; from January 1939 People’s Com- 
- missar for Electric Power Stations and the Electrical Industry; in 1939 elected member of Party Central 
Committee at Eighteenth Party Congress; April 1940 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s 
Commissars; in 1950 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; March 1953 appointed Minis- 
ter of Electric Power Stations and the Electrical Industry; since December 1953 also Deputy Cheirman 
of Council of Ministers; in March 1955 appointed First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; 
May 1955 led Soviet government delegation to East Germany; January 1956 led Soviet delegation to 
_ Finland to discuss return of Porkkala to Finland; since 1952 member of Presidium of Central Committee; 
' Deputy of Supreme Soviets of the USSR, RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian and Uzbek SSR’s and other 
union republics. 
* 


SABUROV, Maxsm Z. Born February 19, 1900; joined Party 1920; studied at Sverdloz Uni- 
versity, Moscow, 1923-26; in 1933 graduated from the Bauman Mechanical Engineering Inetitute, 
Moscow; Chairman of Gosplan 1941-42; Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commissars 1941-44; 
in 1947 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; since 1949 Chairman of Gosplan; Cecem- 
ber 1953 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers since March 1955 First Deputy Chsirman 
of Council of Ministers; September 1954 led Soviet delegation to Bulgaria; since May 1955 Cheirman 
of State Commission for Economic Planning; First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; Deputy 
Chairman of Supreme Soviets of the USSR, RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian and Uzbek SSR’s anc other 
union republics; elected to Party Central Committee and Presidium of Party Central Commitee at 
Nineteenth Party Congress, 1952. 


* 


KOSYGIN, Arexsrr N. Born 1904; joined Party 1927; elected to Party Central Commitee at 
Eighteenth Party Congress, 1939; People’s Commissar for the Textile Industry 1939-40; Deputy Chair- 
man of Council of People’s Commissazs 1940-46; March 1946 elected Candidate Member of Poli-buro; 
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Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 1946-53; Member of Politburo 1948-52; September 1953 to 
March 1954 Minister of Consumer Goods Production; since December 1953 Deputy Chairman of Coun- 
cil of Ministers; October 1955 led Soviet delegation of light industry workers to Great Britain; Sep- 
tember 1956 led Soviet government delegation to Leipzig Fair; Member of Supreme Soviets of the 
USSR, RSFSR, Uzbek and Tadzhik SSR’s. 


' MALYSHEV, Vyacnestav A. Born 1902; joined Party 1929; elected to Party Central Committee 
at Eighteenth Party Congress, 1939; between 1939 and 1952 was People’s Commissar for Heavy Machine 
Building, People’s Commissar for Tank Production, Ministers of Transport Machine Building, 
Minister of the Ship-Building Industry; since 1940 Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commis- 
‘sars; 1953-55. Minister of Medium Machine Building; 1953 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers; May 1955 appointed Chairman of State Committee for New Technology; in 1956 led Soviet 
delegation to Leipzig Fair; July 1956 led Soviet delegation to Great Britain; Member of Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and RSFSR. 


, 


KUCHERENKO, Viapmaor A. Date of -birth owes joined Party 1942; until March 1955 
head of Glaymosstroi; March 1955 appointed Deputy’Chairman of Council of Ministers and Chairman 
of State Committee for Building Affairs; October 1955 led Soviet building delegation to Italy; elected 
to Party Central Committee at Twentieth Party Congress, 1956; June 1956 elected to Academy of 
Building and Architecture; Member of Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR and Moscow City Council. 


‘ 


KHRUNICHEV, Mar V. Born 1901; joined Party 1921; appointed Deputy People’s Commis- 
sar for Aviation Industry 1939; March 16, 1953 appointed People’s Commissar and Minister of Aviation 
Industry; March 1955 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; elected to Party Central 
Committee at Twentieth Party Congress, 1956. 


MATSKEVICH, Vuiapnaor V., Born 1910; joined Party 1939; in 1946 appointed Minister of Food 
of Ukrainian SSR; in 1947 appointed Minister of Agriculture of Ukrainian SSR; in 1950 elected Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers of Ukrainian SSR; April 1952 removed from this post, but reap- 
* pointed after Stalin’s death; in 1953 appointed Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the USSR; February 

1954 elected Candidate Member of Supreme Soviet; July 1955 led Soviet delegation to US and Canada; 
October 18, 1956 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; June 1956 led Soviet delegation 
to Royal Agricultural Show, England; elected to Party Central Committee at Twentieth Party Congress, 
1956; Deputy of Supreme Soviet. 


s * 


BENEDIKTOYV, Ivan A. Born 1902; joined Party 1930; in 1927 graduated ‘from Timiryazev 
Agricultural Academy, Moscow; in 1937 appointed People’s Commissar for Sovkhozes of the RSFSR, 
later Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR; April 1938 appointed First 
Deputy People’s Commissar for Agriculture; November 1938 appointed People’s Commissar for Agri- 
culture; from December 1943 First Deputy People’s Commissar for Agriculture; reappointed People’s 
Commissar for Agriculture March 1946; February 1947 appointed Minister of Agriculture, later Minister 

-of Agriculture and State Deliveries; in 1954 reappointed Minister of Agriculture; March 1955 appointed 
Minister of Sovkhozes; July 1955 Jed Soviet agricultural delegation to Great Britain; elected to Party 
Central Committee, 1939; Deputy of Supreme Soviet since 1946. 
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The Soviet Grain Problem 


The collectivization of agriculture was intended by the Communist leaders 
` to be a quick solution to the urgent problem of providing the population and 
industry with sufficient grain. At the very beginning of full-scale collectivization, | 
in 1929, Stalin promised within some three years to turn the USSR into the 
greatest grain-producing country in the world.t Three years later, the country 
was in the grips of a famine, which particularly affected the Ukraine, North 
Caucasus, the Volga Region, and to some extent the central chernozem belt, and 
resulted in the death of six million peasants. However, this did not prevent Stalin 
from setting, on December 1, 1935, the task of increasing grain production to 
around 120—130 million-metric tons within three to four years.” Four yéars later,” 
_ the Eighteenth Party Congress again set the same task, but postponed the date _ 
of attainment: approximately 130 million mettic tons were to be harvested, and 
' yield per hectare increased to_?.3 metric tons by the end of the Third Five-Year 
‘Plan (1942), s 8 A ` : 

The fulfillment of these goals was interrupted by the outbreak of World War 
II, which had a catastrophic effect on agriculture. Grain collections fell almost 
to the level of the period of War Communism, right after the Revolution. 

‘After the war, the Soviets energetically set about solving the grain problem. 
The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) envisaged the collection of some 125 million 
metric tons of grain in 1950. The yield per hectare was reduced to 1.2 metric tons. 
This lowering of planned goals indicated that the Soviet leaders were taking a 
mote realistic view of the difficulties of the problem. They called for a series of ' 
long-term measures intended to increase grain yields: vernalization, very early 
sowing, accumulation of moisture in the soil, the use of high-quality seed, deeper 

plowing, grass sowing to increase soil fertility, and the planting of forest shelter 
belts. However, in spite of all these measures, yields continued to remain very low. 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) envisaged an increase of 40 to 50% over 
1950, or an overall total of approximately 175 million metric tons. At the Nine- 


„à, teenth Party Congress in 1952, Malenkov finally announced that a total, of 130 


million metric tons of grain had been harvested, and that the grain problem had _ 
Been solved. However, at the Party Central Committee plenary session of Feb- 
ruary-March 1954, Khrushchev raised the grain problem again and put forward 
‘his plan for the cultivation of the virgin lands. Finally, at the plenary session of 
January 1955, Khrushchev proposed a special plan for the maxtmum extension 
of corn sowing. 

Full-scale cultivation of the virgin lands began in spring 1954, and by 1955, 
18.5' million hectares had already been sown.? In 1955, there was also a sharp 
increase in the area sown to corn (approximately 18 million hectares). There’. 

_1 J. V. Stalin, Socbenemiya (Works), Moscow, 1st. ed., 1949, XII, 132. 

2 Prasda, December 4, 1935. i ; ' 

.3 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Stasistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 107. 2 

4 Ibid., p. 114. 
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should have been an increase in the 1954 and 1955 harvests, but in 1955, Minister 
of Sovkhozes Benediktov inadvertently revealed to an American delegation that 
the barn yield in 1954 amounted to approximately 98 million metric tons and that 
in 1955 it would not exceed 115 million tons.5 


One of the difficulties encountered in discussing Soviet harvest figures stems 


A from the fact that Soviet writers and speakers are not always talking about the 


` same thing and are not always careful to define what they are talking about. In 


1933, the system of calculating a harvest on the basis of the amount of grain 
threshed, had been replaced by estimating the harvest ow the stalk, that is an attempt 
to predict the actual harvest in the field witha 10% reduction for unavoidabledosses. 
Actually, losses amounted to 18—20%.* Hence, harvest estimates were inflated. 
Even before World War I, this deduction was officially ignored, and discrepancies 
between official figures and the amount actually stored were even greater. 


By 1947, this system was finally recognized as unsatisfactory, and a grain 
inspectorate, was formed to carry out a precise calculation of the “biological” 
harvest (grain standing in the fields). A special instruction of March 7, 1947 laid 
down that the inspectorate was to calculate the harvest with an accuracy of up to one 
ear of grain, on the basis of trial threshings of grain chosen from particular areas. 
This system of calculation exceeded the actual amount harvested by 25—~—30%. 


In recent years no figures, either for the “biological” or barn yield, have been 
published by the Soviet government. The only reasonably reliable figure is that 
of 130 million metric tons for 1952, which was given by Malenkov at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress. This figure was obviously the “biological”? harvest. 
However, Khrushchev’s statement at the January 1956 plenary session of the 
Central Committee indicates that up to 25% of the total yield is lost during har- 
vesting. Past experience indicates that this is more likely to be an average than 
extreme figure. - : . 


Following is a’comparison of “biological” and barm yields for selected years: 


Grain Yields in the USSR 


. ve 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Harvest as Percentage of 1950 Total* .......... 100 97 113 101 105 129 
Biological Yield** (Million Metric Tons)'....... 116 112 . 131 117 122 150 
Barn Yield° (Million Metric Téns)...... Yaw. 87 84 98 88 94 112 
‘Sown Area* (Milltoa Hectares) ............0006 103 — — 107% 112 126 
Biological Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ..... ~ 1.12 — — 1.09 1:08 118 
Barn Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ...... aee 0.84 — — 0.82 0.81 0.89 


* Narodnes ‘kboxyarsteo SSSR : Staitsiichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, 
pp. 101 and 106 . 
** Based on Malenkov’s statement at the Nineteenth Party Congress that the 1952 harvest amounted to eight billion poods 
(approximately 130 million metric tons) ‘ k i 
O A dedyction of 25% from the biological yield to cover losses during harvesting 
CO Presda, March 6, 1954 
; , 


5 The New York Times, August 21, 1955. 


€ S. N. Prokopovich, Narodnoe kbozyaistro SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR}, New York, 
1952, L pp. 207 Æ i 
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No precise information is available for the 1956 harvest. Minister of Sovkhozes 
of the RSFSR Yurkin merely stated that the average yield of those kolkhozes with 
the better land, equipment, and supplies of seed would be slightly over one metric 
ton per hectare. On the other hand, Central Committee Secretary Belyaev stated. 
that harvests were poor in Kirov and Molotov Oblasts, Udmurt ASSR, the. 
Ukraine, and the Baltic Region. Hence, the average yield for 1956 will hardly 
surpass the 1955 figure of 0.89 metric tons per hectare. In this case, the overall 
harvest for 1956 will amount to only. approximately 117 million metric tons over 
an area of 131.7 million hectares.” 


The state obtains grain through compulsory deliveries, contract deliveries, 
and payment in kind to MTS workers. These three methods account for almost 
` all the marketed grain, since very little is sold on the free kolkhoz market. The 
following table shows some sources of marketed grain in Zaporozhe Oblast: 


Marketed Kolkhoz Grain in Zaporozhe Oblast 


(Percentage of Gross Graia Yield) 
TOTAL FOR THE 
— POLOGI RAION — MELITOPOL RAION OBLAST 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 193 1953 
Compulsory Deliveries to the State. 15.6 11.9 19.4 15.1 14.4 19.6 18.0 
Contract Deliveries to the State and j 
Cooperatives 1.0... eee cece eee 1.2 1.2 2.3 0.4 1.1 . 3.2 2.5 
Payment in Kind to MTS ........ 32.8 29.0 33.2 42.7 28.0 33.6 33.5 
Total Acquired by the State... 49.6 42.1 54.9 58.2 43.5 56.4 - 54.0 
Amount Sold on Free Kolkhoz a i E 
Märket astea daa e ain a 0.7 1.7 0.4. 0.7 3.5 0.9 1.3 
Total Marketed Grain ...... 50.3 43.8 553 58.9 47.0 57.3 55.3 


NOTE: Pologi and Melitopol Ratoas are only two of the 23 raisons comprising Zaporozhe Oblast. 
“SOURCE: S Sergeev, Vopresy cbawewiko-statiticbeskogo analima holkbexnep prowvedsina (Questions of the Economic and Statistica. 


Analysis of Kolkhoz Produétion), Moscow, 1956, p. 734. À 

Similar figures for Krasnodar Krai reveal that the amount of grain sold on the 
free kolkhoz market comprises 2.1 to 4.1% of the marketed total.§ In =ecent 
years, contract deliveries have increased to as much as 17%.® On the other hand. 
however, there has been a corresponding drop in compulsory deliveries, so. that 
the overall total taken by the state has not been affected. The state acquires 50% 
and, in some cases, even more of the overall grain yield. The kolkhozniks of the 
zone served by the Molotov MTS of Aryk Balyk Raion in Kokchetav Oblast 
harvested 1.7 metric tons per hectare, of which the state took 1.08 tons. The 
Molotov Kolkhoz of Ruzaevka Raion in Kokchetav Oblast harvested 1.87 tons 
per hectare, of which the state took 1.3 tons.1° The state has every opportunity tc 
increase ‘its share of the gross yields, either by increased initial deliveries anc 





7 Ogonek, Moscdw, 1956, No. 39, p. 2. 
8 S. Sergeev, Voprosy ekotiomiko-statisticheskogo analiza kolkboxnogo proixvodriva (Questions of the 
Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production}, Moscow, 1956, p. 720. 
® Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe kboxyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 8, p. 68. 
10 Pravda, October 7, 1956. 
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purchases, or by additional ones according to plan fulfillment. In 1955, nine 
oblasts of the Ukrainian SSR delivered two million metric tons more than the 
planned total of five million tons. 

Drought in the newly cultivated virgin and idle lands in 1955, particularly 
in the West Siberian and Kazakh regions, had catastrophic results. In the newly 
cultivated areas of the RSFSR, only Krasnoyarsk Krai, Kuibyshev, Stalingrad, 
and Saratov oblasts fulfilled schedules for 1955. Hence, the full burden of the 
gtain-delivery campaign fell on the Ukrainian SSR. 


In 1956 the weather was exceptionally good in the newly cultivated areas. 
The need to produce positive results explains the efforts of the Party and especially 
of Khrushchev in the preparations for the 1956 harvest, since the cultivation of 
virgin and idle lands has become the cornerstone of Soviet attempts to solve the 
grain problem since 1954. Towards the end of July 1956, many conferences were 
held throughout the USSR to work up enthusiasm for the coming harvest. Top 
Soviet officials, such as Khrushchev, Belyaev, and Yasnov took part. 


` In view of the good harvest prospects, all possible measures were to be taken 
to harvest the grain as quickly as possible, fulfill state deliveries in good time, sow 
for next year’s harvest, and create a reserve seed supply. The Komsomol organi- 
zations and young people in general were to be mobilized from the towns, and 
the necessary equipment was to be, transferred from other regions. 


The oblast and krai representatives then stated how much grain their regions 
would be able to deliver to the state. Chkalov Oblast undertook to deliver 
1,800,000 metric tons or 750,000 more than in 1953;12 Chelyabinsk Oblast, 
1,230,000 metric tons, or 56% more than in 1954;13 Bashkir ASSR, 230,000 metric 
tons more than in 1954.14 At the Alma-Ata meeting, Secretary of the Kustanai 
Oblast Committee Khramkov stated: “We have calculated that the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes of the oblast will harvest not less than 330 million poods of grain 
[5,400,000 metric tons] and overfulfill the grain delivery plan by 80 million poods 
[1,300,000 ‘metric tons]. The Kustanai workers will undertake to deliver to the 
state this year 250 million poods of grain [4,100,000 metric tons], that is, one 

. quarter of the republic’s billion poods [16,400,000 metric tons].”15 Hence, 75% 
of Kustanai Oblast’s gross yield was to be delivered to the state. Further state- 
ments placed the above-plan delivery of grain as 820,000 metric tons for Ak- 
molinsk Oblast, and 490,000 for Northern Kazakhstan Oblast.16 


At a meeting in Novosibirsk, Yasnov demanded increased grain deliveries: 


The share of the Siberian regions in the overall plan of grain deliveries of the 
Russian Federation comprises approximately 37 to 38%. The kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes of Altai Krai, Novosibirsk, and Omsk Oblasts must increase grain delivery 





11 Bulletin, Munich, 1955, No. 12, p. 23. ` 
12 Selskoe kbozyaistvo, July 20, 1956. 

13 Thid. 

l Ibid. 

15 Selskoe kbozyaisteo, July 28, 1956. 

16 Ibid. 
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3.5 times in comparison with last year, Tyumen Oblast 2.7 times, Kurgan Qblast 
2.5 times. Krasnoyarsk Krai, Irkutsk, and Tomsk oblasts are also increasing grain 
deliveries to the state. The harvest prospects are good everywhere in Siberia.” 


Siberia then took upon itself to deliver 16,400,000 metric tons of grain to the 
state and challenged Kazakhstan to socialist competition.1® The oblasts and krais 
undertook’ to fulfill grain quotas ahead of schedule and to deliver additional 
amounts: Altai Krai, not less ‘than 820,000 metric tons; Novosibirsk Cblast 
195,000; Krasnoyarsk Krai, not less than 245,000; Kurgan Oblast 7,000; Tyumen 
Oblast, 82,000; Kemerovo Oblast, 33,000; Irkutsk Oblast, 16,000; Tomsk Oblast, 
33,000; Tuva Autonomous Oblast, 10,000, Only Omsk Oblast announced én in- 
clusive figure of approximately 1,600,000 metric tons of grain, although there was 
no mention as to how much of this figure constituted above-plan obligaticns.'* 

The Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR stated that in 1956 all the union - 
republics, with the exception of the Lithuanian and Estonian SSR’s, had fu-filled 
their schedules for grain deliveries and state purchases.2° However, by no means 
every atea was mentioned in the daily reports which began on August 8, 1956. 
There was for example, no mention of the Ukrainian SSR, so it may be assamed 
that grain deliveries from the Ukraine proceeded with some difficulty, hence the 
date of delivery was concealed. The table on page 38 illustrates the progress of the 
1956 harvest to the middle of October. 

In some cases the actual figures were not even given by the Soviet press. For 
example, the Dagestan and Chuvash ASSR’s had fulfilled their plans by Sep- 
tember 2, Kaliningrad Oblast by September 6, Ryazan Oblast by September 8, 
Orel Oblast by September 15, the Armeniar and Moldavian SSR’s by Sep- 
tember 29, Kursk and Yaroslavl oblasts by October 4, Smolensk, Kaluga and 
Kostroma oblasts by October 7, Kalinin, Novgorod, Pskov oblasts, and the North 
Ossetian ASSR by October 15. ` ` 

Some features of the 1956 harvest are: (1) Fulfillment of state quotas wes not 
carried out in the shortest possible time, but extended itself over almost two and 
a half months; (2) In some cases, the reports gave absolute figures, in others, the 
percentage of overfulfillment; (3) Varying years — 1953, 1954, and 1955 — were 
taken as the basis for comparison. The Soviets were obviously trying to prevent” 
any very accurate conclusions being drawn by outside observers. l 

However, some conclusions are possible. Soviet sources gave the marketed 
figures for the RSFSR and Kazakh SSR. In Alma-Ata, First Secretary cf the - 
Kazakh Communist Party Yakovlev stated: “The Kazakh" billion poods 
[16,400,000 metric tohs] are almost 30% of the total amount of marketed grain 
of the country.”2! Minister of Agriculture of the USSR. Matskevich gaveʻan 
overall total of 59 million metric tons delivered.*# More exact figures were given. 

17 Selskos kboxyaistvo, July 24, 1956. 

18 Thid, ` 

19 Selshoe khozyaisiro, July 26, 1956, 

20 Thid., October 30, 1956. $ 


21 Radio Moscow, October 12, 1956. 
22 Ogonek, 1956, No. 39, p. 2. 
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by Khrushchev at a meeting of the Moscow youth on November 8, 1956: by 
November 5, deliveries amounted to 54 million metric tons of grain, or “taking 
into consideration part payment, or substitution by other products,” 57 million. ?? 
Thus, when the 49 million metric tons delivered by the RSFSR and Kazakh- 
stan are deducted, the difference ‘of 8 million metric tons, or 13.3 %, was delivered 
by the remaining republics. The additional amounts of 6,500,000 metric tons 
for the Kazakh SSR and 5,200,000 for the RSFSR call for comment. Since the 
quotas fixed by the state had already taken into consideration the possibilities 
of a good harvest, additional amounts above plan could only be met by a 
reduction in payments in grain to farmworkers. ° 


The sovkhozes of the USSR delivered 14,700,000 metric tons of grain to the 
state. Of this total, 2,500,000 tons were additional obligations, 24 presumably from 
the RSFSR and Kazakh SSR. The Kazakh sovkhozes delivered 8,500,000 tons, 
or more than half of the total amount of grain delivered by the republic. The 
RSFSR sovkhozes delivered 5,800,000 tons -or 17.6% of the republic’s total. 
Elsewhere, the sovkhoz share did- not exceed 7%. The kolkhozes of these two 
regions had to deliver an above-plan total of 9,300,000 tons, without considering 
the additional obligations taken on by Novosibirsk, Rostov, Chkalov oblasts, 
and Stavropol Krai. 


At the beginning of the campaign, Altai Krai had promised to deliver not less 
than 5,700,000 metric tons,®5 but actually delivered 4,600,000. The Soviet press 
did not report whether Kemerovo and Irkutsk oblasts, Krasnoyarsk Krai, and 
Tuva Autonomous Oblast had fulfilled the additional obligations taken on at the 
Novosibirsk conference. It was also not stated whether North Kazakhstan Oblast 
had fulfilled the additional amount of 490,000 tons taken on at the Alma-Ata confer- 
ence. Kurgan Oblast delivered 190,000 tons iùstead of the 240,000 promised. On 
the other hand, Chelyabinsk Oblast delivered 270,000 metric tons more than prom- 
ised at Sverdlovsk, Omsk Oblast 200,000 more than promised at Novosibirsk. 


The Soviet press and leaders have-been quick to exploit the success of the 
1956 harvest. The oblasts which fulfilled their norms received official congratu- 
„lations from the Party Central Committee. Kazakh SSR, Altai, and Krasnoyarsk 
krais, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Saratov, Chelyabinsk, and Chkalov oblasts received 
the Order of Lenin for “outstanding success in the cultivation of the virgin and 
idle lands, the increase in grain production, and the successful fulfillment of 
obligations iri the delivery of grain to the state.”’26 At a meeting of the Moscow 
Soviet on November 6, 1956, Suslov emphasized the role played by the Party,?? 
while Khrushchev justified the Party’s agricultural policy at a meeting of Moscow 
youth. Khrushchev badly needed this success to offset the failure of his policy in 
Poland and: Hungary. 





\ 83 Izsestia, November 10, 1956. 
< "34 Tbid., August 28, 1956, ’ 
35 Pravda, August 12, 1956. 
238 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, November 3, 1956. 
2? Tzyestia, November 7, 1956. f i 
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$ Harvest Results in Certain Regions of the USSR 


wwoworvrny ta bP OWN PP 


to State Previous Year (Percentage of Total Date Reported 
Miete Tons) (Metric Tons) or Metric Toas) in Præda 

Uzbek SSR voce cc cceee ence = = 0.6% August 8 
Frunze Oblast............. — — 0.5% August 9 
Tadzhik SSR ooieoe — — 0.1% August 30 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ......... = oe 4.5% September 4 
Kirgiz SSR o.us cece ee — — 0.1% September 6 
Leningrad Oblast ......... . — — 1, 0.7% September 15 
Arzamas Oblast ........... — — i 0.4% September 16 
Tula Oblast... n... aeann — — 0.5% September 16 
Saratov Oblast ... n... 1,600,000 720,000 (1955) _ September 20 
Akmolinsk Oblast ......... 2,850,000 2,500,000 (1953) 820,000 September 26 
Chkalov Oblast.......... ,. 2,450,000 — 1,000,000 September 26 
Bashkir ASSR ........008- 1,300,000 — = September 27 
Georgian SSR ........204- — — 21.0% September 29 
Irkutsk Oblast .........005 450,000 — — September 30 
Balashov Oblast ........... 500,000 = 1.0% September 30 
Vladimir Oblast ........... = — 17.9% October 
Ivanovo Oblast............ — = 3.4% October 
Omsk Oblast.............. 1,800,000 650,000 (1954) — October 
Stavropol Kral s.s.s... 1,650,000 820,000 (1955) a ‘October 
Belorussian SSR .......... = = 2.0% October 
Tambov Oblast ........... 500,000 oe 35,000 October 
Kemerovo Oblast.......... 600,000 200,000 (1954) — October 
Novosibirsk Oblast ........ 1,600,000 = — October 
Kokchetay Oblast ......... 2,700,000 — 1,300,000 October 
Chelyabinsk Oblast ........ 1,500,000 680,000 (1954) — October 
Kuibyshev Oblast-......... 750,000 440,000 (1955) — October 
Tyumen Oblast............ 600,000 — 175,000 October 
Penza Oblast..........0005 450,000 = = October: 
Ulyanovsk Oblast.......... 350,000 ee — October 9 
Rostov Oblast...... MEE 1,000,000 160,000 (1955) m October ` 11 
North Kazakhstan Oblast... 1,300,000 an e, — ` October 11 
Aktyubinsk Oblast ........ 650,000 a pe 375,000 October 11 
East Kazakhstan Oblast .... 450,000 100,000 (1954) = October 11 
Dzhambul Oblast.......... 400,000 = 65,000 October 11 
West Kazakhstan Oblast . 500,000 = 155,000 October 11 
Alma-Ata Oblast .......... 300,000 120,000 {1955) = October 11 
Semipalatinsk Oblast ...../ 350,000 = == October 11 
Kazakh SSR olose 16,400,000 a 6,500,000 October 12 
RSFSR acuta etansa niuia 32,600,000 = 5,200,000 October 14 
Tomsk Oblast ............ a — 30,000 October 15 
Altai Krai ..............05 4,600,000 i — October 17 
Krasnodar Krai ...... Daek 1,500,000 — — October 17 
Pavlodar Oblast ........... 1,100,000 980,000 11953) — October 18 
Kurgan Oblast .........065 1,000,000 180,000 11954) 190,000 October 18 


NOTE: Blanks indicate no information avatlable 
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Any evaluation of the 1956 harvest must consider the following points: 

1. The price which the Soviet people have had to pay has been high in com- 
parison with the results obtained. 

2. The-success has, to a certain degree, beén obtained as the result of the 
increased exploitation of the kolkhozniks. i 

3. It is still doubtful whether the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the virgin lands 
are an economic success. 

4. The harvest in the virgin and idle lands depends exclusively on the weather. 
One year cannot solve the problem for ever. ° 

5. The overall total of 115 million tons of grain set by the Soviet leaders is 
still far from being achieved. . 

6. The success of the newly cultivated lands of Western Siberia and Kazakh- 
stan has had an adverse effect on the older grain regions, most of all on the 


Ukraine. f V.S. Mertsalov and B. A. Glovinsky 


: Culture 


The Current Party Line in Soviet Art 


, Soviet art forms, particularly literature, have always been called upon 

to serve the Bolshevik regime. However, during the years immediately follow- 
ing the Revolution, the services performed by its-leading exponents for the 
Party were to some extent voluntary, due partly to the novelty of the situa- 
tion, partly to revolutionary fervor, but mostly to the illusion of temporary 
apperception. At that time, in addition to “proletarian” writers, so-called fellow- 
' travelers, men who had accepted the Revolution, the Party and the rest of Soviet 
life in their own way, were permitted to write.-This stage soon passed, how- 
ever, and was succeeded by the complete subordination of art to the Party and its 
, interests. Now, the only writers allowed to continue were those who adhered 
strictly to Party instructions. “Fellow-tfavelers” were supressed, in many cases 
liquidated, and numerous works withdrawn from circulation. 

This situation continued until the death of Stalin, when a new period began. 
The political line adopted by his successors was reflected in literature in such 
works as Ehrenburg’s The Thaw and Korneichuk’s Wings, which were attempts 
to reflect the Party line without, however, revealing its true essence. To some 
extent they also represented attempts by their authors to ingratiate themselves 
with the new leaders or, at best, a naive acceptance of the latest Party instructions 
without taking into account the real motives behind the Kremlin’s actions or the 
very nature of the Soviet system. 

It was not until the middle of 1956 that the central Party press clarified the 
question of the line to be followed by Soviet art and literature. No. 12 of Kom- 
munist contained thtee articles with a direct bearing on the problems facing 
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literature. Two of them were limited in scope, the first dealing with the history 
of the Civil War, the second treating the process of publication. The third, 
however, entitled “For a Profound Interpretation of the History of Soviet 
Literature” by A. Metchenko, A., Dementev and G, Gomidze, was of considerable 


importance. It was virtually a directive and gave instructions covering not only ` 


the history of literature but also literature itself. 

Under the slogan of combating the cult of the individual, numerous steps were 
taken by the Soviet leaders to make their position more secure. The struggle: 
against the cult was extended from politics to literature, since, in the words of the 
article, under its influence “pernicious methods and habits of analyzing literary 
facts had been formed.”? At first glance, this evaluation of the literature of the 
Stalin era appears to be a step in the direction of true reform. This impression is 
strengthened by the demand that a true picture of the development of Soviet 
literature be-given and such writers as Artem Vesely, Isaak Babel, M. Koltsov, 
B. Yasensky, V. Kirshon, and I. Mikitenko rehabilitated. The author also asked 
that the reputation of many other writers, including Tlf and Petrov, E. Bagritsky. 
Gerasimov, Kirillov, Gastey, and Sadofev be restored. 

Moreover, an impression of objectivity was given by the reevaluation of some 
prize-winning works formerly he'd up as models: 

The influence of the cult of the individual has strongly affected our poetry, has 
become evident in our dramaturgy and motion pictures, and has been reflected tc 
some degree or other in such works as the short story Bread, by A. Tolstoy, the 
novel In the East, by A. Pavlenko, the play Unforgettable 1919, by V. Vishnevsky 
the second book of the novel The White Birch, by M. Bubenncv, and others.? 


In addition to these reproaches, opinions were expressed on how writers 
whose creative individuality-is described as developing in a complicated anc 
protracted manner, should be treated. oe 

But although all these statements seem to imply a change in the official attitude 


toward literature and writers, a careful examination of the discussion of socialis: . 


realism, which occupies the central position in the article, gives a quite differen- 
picture. In 1955 this frequently met Soviet term was defined as follows: Socialis: 
realisth “is the artistic method of socialist art and literature, demanding of the 
artist a true and historically concrete depiction of reality in its revolutionarr 
development.’’® 

For many years, socialist realism, which under Stalin had become a basic 
principle of Communism, had been the criterion of every evaluation of art. The 
work of an artist, be he writer, composer, sculptor, or painter was appraised 


according to how.it complied with this concept. In the past, socialist realism had 


never been revised and had thus come to be accepted as indisputable. 

Closely connected with socialist realism was the systeth of “social demand” 
for works in keeping with the times in which Party’ instructions had to be fol 
lowed. This automatically involved the full subordination of art to Party interests, 

1 Konemunist, 1956, No. 12, p. 85. i , 

2 bid., p.,91. . 

2 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, I, 271. 
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which obviously resulted’ j in the distortion of reality aaa the ignoring of basic 
truths. Works fully complying with these demands were thea held, up by of- 
ficial Soviet criticism as models. 


Howevet, conditions have changed and there has arisen the need for clari- 
fication of the term socialist realism itself. The main problem is whether it should 
be discarded as a feature of the cult of the individual..Kommunist hints that social- 
ist realism is about to be reappraised : “The cult of the individual found expression 
not only in a simplified conception of the origin of socialist realism. Moods of 
flamboyancy- which penetrated literature in connection with the cult. y DAVE 
facilitated the appearance of various interpretations of socialist realism.” 


` A severe reproach is then dealt those literary figures and critics who consid- 
ered socialist realism‘merely assertive, an interpretation of the term now denoun- 
ced as scholastic. It is quite possible that this judgment may be the signal for a 
further revision, for it marked the beginning of aedebate which on a number of 
occasions has been extremely impassioned. In this respect, discussions held 
nominally ‘on the topic of painting, but in fact treating all forms of Soviet art, 
are of particular importance. They began when a number of art critics made 
extremely unfavorable comments on socialist realism. For example, A. Kamensky, 
, whose article “Thoughts at the Canvases of Soviet Artists” was published i in the 
July 1956 number of Novy mir, refers to socialist realism only in a sarcastic tone, 
substituting for it his expression, “honest and profound realism.” He goes even 
further, stating that the main hinderance to the development of art, even its 
_ curse, has long been its “peculiar, pseudo-realistic trends.” 


A large number of articles followed in which socialist realism was tumbled 
from the heights at which. it had long stood. In several instances it was even 
repudiated, as, for example, in an article by A. Ginevsky appearing in Zskusstvo and 
in a statement made by M. Alpatov, an art specialist. Even the venerable critic 
I. Grabar joined the dissenters. In the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta for Sep- 
tember 27, 1956 he published a long article entitled “Notes on Painting” in 
connection with the exhibition of French paintings, mainly impressionistic, that 
-had opened in Moscow. However, he went far beyond his theme and dealt 
mainly with the subject of socialist realism, on whose very essence he cast con- 
siderable doubt. True, he did not dwell on the term itself; his chief theme was 
the decline of art in the thirties, But he singled out for approval those artists whose 
work could not. be considered in keeping with the concept of socialist realism, 
deemphasizing those who had been acclaimed by Party critics as its best rep- 
resentatives. He dealt harshly with works without talent or spirit : “Amidst this sea 
‘of workshop creations, some of which had been awarded Stalin prizes, there is 


scarcely anything .. 
The longer ie discussion on socialist realism continued, the more impas- 


sioned it became. The fact that it had a direct connection with the struggle against 
the cult of the individual permitted considerable freedom of expression. At the 


t Kommssist, 1956, No. 12, p. 88. 
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same time the subordinate role of art was described as unthankful, degrading, 
harmful, and contrary to the principles and’ fundamental idea of creative art. . 

The present Soviet leaders, even speaking of the need to overcome the cult, 
of the individual, introducing measures designed to. create the impression of 
democracy, or advocating the transition to socialism via parliamentarianism, did 
not deviate an inch from the basic principles of Communism. As far as art, and 
particularly literature, is concerned, the chief feature is the substitution of the. 
former.cult by the cult of the Party. The Party is now regarded not as a political 
organization or society of persons ‘with the same Weltanschauung, but as a body 
leading the world, infallible, inviolable, and beyond all criticism. 

Much of the literature presently being published in the Soviet Union is 
imbued with this idea. G. Markov’s Salt of the Earth is a good: example. Ia this 
case the title has many meanings; in the main it refers to the Party. The novel 
itself is nothing but a Party idyll, and the events it describes. demonstra:e the 
people’s altruistic devotion to the Party and the latter’s strength, wisdom and 
infallibility. The author attempts 'to prove that there is an organic link be-ween 
the Party and the people. Every episode is imbued with the cult of the Party, 
which is now depicted as an independent organism with its own collective intelli- 
gence and will. a ' 

In revising the term socialist realism, the authorities worked from the reali- 
zation that thére was the danger that if it were dropped completely, art and 
literature might begin to develop on lines not compatible with the Party’s views. 
This meant that the term had to be retained, but Soviet theoreticians of art were 
obliged to broaden its scope while at the same time clarifying its meaning. The ` 
root of all the trouble was declared to be impersonal features such as dogmatisn- 
and an uncritical approach. Numerous articles subsequently appeared in the press 
attributing the distortions that had appeared in Soviet art solely to these feztures 
G. Georgievsky, the author of “New Horizons,” an atticle published -n the 
magazine Teafr, stated: “We have much to say about the cruel harm doneart by 
the system’ of annually awarding Stalin piizes. The unfortunate thing is that 
prizes have sometimes been awarded to things hardly above the level of medio- , 
crity. But once they have received the prizes, they become objects of emulation.”* 
He added that “art must be directed along Leninist lines, without mixing £ 
political evaluation of artistic phenomena and their place in the ideologica- 
struggle with petty regulation and administrative tutelage.” : 
_ In this-way, while revising and in certain cases even rejecting socialist realism 

the Soviet press has pursued a parallel path of approving it. Director of the Gorky 
Literary Institute V. Ozerov recently wrote an article for Literaturnaya gazeta ' 
entitled “Ideas and Dogmas.” His main ‘thesis was that the former concept o= 
socialist realism should be broadened. “The life-giving idea of socialist realism , 
is the truth of life, the depiction of reality with all its true features, con-radic- ` 
tions, development.” The author also gave a guatded warning: “Sccialis: 


- 5 Teatr, 1956, No. 8, p. 51. ` 
6 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 20, 1956. 
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realism is. incompatible both with uncritical whitewashing and a one-sided 
blackening of reality.” 

The discussion held on the subject of socialist realism shows that the majority 
of writers are defending it and repeating the former demands that literature be 
subordinated to the interests of the Party. If sharp attacks are made, official 
criticism steps in. Thus, when during the spring 1956 sessions of the Soviet of 
- Culture and Art in Warsaw a Polish writer ‘stated that the theses on socialist 
realism worked out at the First Congress of Soviet Writers were a weapon for 
destroying art, he was immediately challenged by Novy mir, which described this 
statement as a vulgarization and a pernicious and fncorrect interpretation of 
the concept behind socialist realism.7 

A strong and systematic counterattack was launched against Grabar, Kamen- 
sky, Alpatov and others, not in Literaturnaya gazeta as might be expected, but in 
Izvestia, The spearhead of the attack was an article by the Stalin Prize Winner 
P. Sokolov-Skalya, whose extremely long article, “The Painter and the People,” 
did not confine itself to painting but dealt with art as a whole. Most of the crit- 
icism was directed against Grabar, who is said to have inadmissibly ignored the 
' development of art. He was also attacked for his statement that there was no 
difference. of principle between realistic and impressionistic methods, and for his 
disdainful reference to the work of a number of painters as “output.” Alpatov 
was castigated for ignoring the class structure form of contemporary modernism 
and advocating that all the painters of the West be studied.® 

It therefore seems that Grabar’s mistake was to attack “realism,” which he 
did not distinguish from naturalism, which is described as being no different from 
the “most wretched, tasteless photography.” Grabar had said that it was now 
possible to talk of the dominance not of formalism but of miserable pseudo- 
realism. However, what he called pseudo-realism had influential defenders 
among high-ranking officials, as can be seen from the fact that the article was 
published in Jzvestia. ` MEN 

The way in which socialist realism was defended indicates that there are 
“Stalinists” among artists and writers. This is understandable since in previous 
years many of them had been awarded prizes and honors and their works held 
up as models. Naturally, these people would object to a revision of their “‘achieve- 
ments.” The Party leaders clearly took this into account when they decided te 
use them to lead a counterattack against those demanding freedom of creation. 

The leading organs of the Party press give considerable attention to questions 
connected with art. Kommunist No. 14, 1956, contained a long article’ entitled 
“For the Full Development of Soviet Graphic Art,” in which socialist realism 
was again given official protection: “[Socialist realism] was born of the need for 
art itself to develop, of its aspirations actively and purposefully to serve the people 
and the building of Communism and to be the standard-bearer of the progressive 
ideas of its era,”® _ 





7 Nowy mir, 1956, No. 9, p. 230. ae 
8 Tasestia, October 13, 1956. 
® Kommunist, 1956, No. 14, p. 61. 
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In other words, the revision of socialist realism has led back almost to the 
starting point. All that has been added is an indication that dogmatism and an 
unctititical approach, which allegedly have been appended, be avoided. At the 
same time, it is particularly emphasized that art must continue to be a servant of 

' the Party. Attacks made by art critics on socialist realism are called simplifications, 
vulgarizations or simply ignorance of the current tasks. 


One feature of the post-T'wentieth Party Congress period is that books long 
withdrawn from circulation are to be reissued. Some of their authors were 
liquidated a considerable time ago. In September 1956, on the basis of an article 
published in Kommunist entitled “Toward a New Development of Publication,” 1° 
Novy mir carried an article by S. Shtut entitled “A Map of Our Literature.” Shtut 
asserts that his map contains many spots indicating erased names and confiscated 
. books. He severely reproaches the Academy of Sciences of the USSR for its 
History of Russian Literature apd Outline of the History of Russian Soviet Literature. 
He lists dozens of names omitted from these works, due, according to him; to an. 
oversight, although in fact not included because at the time of writing there had 
been nothing to indicate that these people were about to be rehabilitated. He 
_ even takes Soviet’critics to task: “Ignoring skill, we have irreverently mixed all 
our standards and criteria. Collections of articles on Stalin Prize winners stand 
on the shelves as a living reproach to Soviet criticism.”11 In the same vein of 
“resurrecting the truth” he characterizes a number of authors who previously 


have not been considered representative of socialist realism. He talks about the , 


“wise skepticism” of Isaak Babel, the “versatile mastery of subject” of B. Yasensky, 
the “wondrously beautiful forms” of Y. Olesha, and the “burning sarcasm” of 
Ilya Ehrenburg during the twenties. The works of these authors and others whe 
had once been in disgrace are now being republished. 


1 l : 
Has there been a change for the better in Soviet art? Or has life finally con- 


quered socialist realism? The answer to these questions is found in the new books 
which have been recently published, such as Salt of the Earth, already mentioned. 


They are Party idylls which, instead of showing the truth as it is, give a white- © 


washed version of Soviet life. These. works are written on the old lines, that is. 
within the framework of socialist realism. Moreover, although almost all the 
amnestied authors were Communists who had been declared “enemies of the 
people,” the works now being republished are strictly in keeping with the 
requirements of the-Party leaders. Such works include Bruno Yasensky’s <4 Mar. 
Changes His Skin, M. Koltsov’s Spanish Diary, the plays The Wonderful Alloy. 
The Trial, The City of Winds, and Humming Rails by V. Kirshon, The Other Sid: 
by V. Kin and The First Decade by Zinaida Rikhter. 


However, there are still many names missing from this list: Pilnyak, Voronsky, 
P. Romanov, Gumilev, Klyuev, Khvylevoi, Andrei Sobol, the Ukrainian neo- 
classicists headed by M. Zerov, to name the best known. This shows that the 


10 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, p. pp. 72—82. 
11 Nosy mir, 1956, No. 9, p. 246. 
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reprinting of these works is being done with a purpose: to enhance the air of 
democracy and toleration assumed by ‘the present Soviet leaders. It goes almost 
‘without saying that the amnesty has not been extended to works that do not 
conform with current demands, nor to authors guilty of any deviation from the 
. Party line. It should be noted in passing that in spite of the officially acclaimed 
campaign of “restoring the truth” Zoshchenko has not been fully rehabilitated, 
even though he is sometimes printed in part. Kommunist indicated this quite 
clearly when it stated: “Does the justifiable criticism of the works Before Sunrise 
and Adventures of a Monkey made in a Central Committee decree... really stop 
historians of literature from an objective, scholarly analysis of his stories and 
tales of the years 1920-1930?”18 . - : 


Finally, the leading organs of the Party press let slip that during the discussion 
on socialist realism the subservient position of literature had been confirmed.. 
„An article entitled “The Freedom of Artistic Creation” published in the October 
1956 issue of Kommunist in effect summed up the discussion. After a promising 
beginning in which it seemed that freedom of creation was being advocated, the 
“afticle went over to an attack on “bourgeois society,” which shackles the artist 
with the bonds of “degrading material dependence.” It then continued: “Does 
there exist in fact absolute freedom of creation, freedom from everything as bourgeois 
ideologists assert? The facts show that it does not exist.’13 


From this it was but a step to a casuistic justification of the need to keep art in 
the position of a servant: “Marxism considers that true freedom is the recognition 
of socially historic necessity. Freedom does not exist outside necessity.”14 Since 
the Communist regime is depicted as “historical necessity” the obvious deduction 
is that art must be subordinated to political interests and every artist must recog- 
-nize the need for such subordination. In this way the subservient role of art and 
literature is given theoretical backing, even though it is added: “That is why for 

‘our artists the leadership of the Party is‘not an external factor exerting pressure 
but a natural, vital atmosphere.” 15 


This article has the last word on the discussion of socialist realism, which it 
defines as follows: “It is contemporary realism, impregnated with socialist 
ideology.” This “impregnated realism,” described as the most advanced method 
of artistic creation, was, according to Kommunist, not merely founded, but emerged 

- victorious in free, creative competition with other methods.1® 


Even more indicative of-the fact that art is to remain a servant of the regime 
is a Pravda editorial on December 12, 1956. Entitled “Marxist-Leninist Theory 
is Our Banner and Weapon,” it contains a justification for keeping art in this 
position that is identical with the Stalinist viewpoint: 





12 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, p. 91. 
` 13 Jbid., 1956, No. 15, p. 75. 

U Ibid., 

15 Ibid., p. 79. 

16 Ibid., p. 88. 
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In our country there is no basis for the emergence and growth of an alien ideo- 
logy. But we still have some relics which might become stronger if we do not 
repulse them decisively. The task of all the means of exerting a2 influence on the 
mind—art, science, literature, the press, Party propaganda and agitation—is more 
extensively to develop ideological work among the masses, diversify the forms 
and methods of this work, combat corrupt moods and the effusions of reactionary, 
foreign propaganda, and nurture among the people an uncomprising attitude 
toward bourgeois ideology. 


In sum, then, the current stage in Soviet literature is characterized by these 
features: (1) Socialist realism, which considerably hampers freedom of creation, will 
continue to remain the basic artistic method, although it is to be freed from 
dogmatism and an uncritical approach. (2) “Social demands” have been preserved 
but from now they will be not “something decreed, but a comradely explanation, 

‘a careful and solicitous support of each artist who honestly strives to serve the 
people.”17 (3) In accordance *with the requirements of the present Party line, 
changes in literature are based on the replacement of the cult of Stalin by the 

_ cult of the Party, on destalinization, on the chance for writers to show a certain. 
amount of individuality, and on encouraging the development of literature purely 
for entertainment, such as adventure stories. Literature continues to be a tool 
of politics, whose goal is the creation of the Soviet Man. A. Gatv 


Soviet Society 


The Class Structure of the Soviet Union. 


The statistical handbook The National Economy of the USSR tecently published 
by the Central Statistical Administration contains new figures on the class 
composition of the population of the Soviet Union. These figures are the first ta 
be published since the last general census, taken January 17, 1939. The official 
figures given for 1956 are:+ 5 


Workers, Salaried Employees, and their Families .. A Naa aa PANN 147,000,000 
Kolkhoz Peasants, Craftsmen in Cooperatives, and thelr Families ........ 82,000,000 
Peasants not in Cooperatives, Individual Craftsmen, and their Families ..., 1,000,000 


The changes which have taken place in the class composition of the Soviet 
population from 1939 to 1956 reveal that the category of workers and salariec 
employees, which comprised 17.6% of the total population at the beginning of 
the First Five-Year Plan (1928-32), amounted to 58.3% on April1, 1956, represent- 
ing a numerical increase from 26.4 to 117 million. 


17 Ibid., p. 79. z 
1 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilaton), Moscow, 1956, p. 19. i ` as 
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Data are given on the class structure for the-years 1913, 1928, 1937,-and 1955.2 
The year 1913 has been omitted as having little significance today: f 


The Class Structure of the Soviet Population 
' “(Absolute Figures m Thousands) 


— 1928 1937 1939 — 1939_40* — 1955 -— 
Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
h Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total 








Workers and Salaried © : 

Employees .......... » 26,400 17.6 ' 59,730 36.2 85,000 49.8 92,000 47.9 117,000 58.3 
Kolkhoz Peasants, Crafts- ! e 

men in Cooperatives... 4,350 2.9 95,535 57.9 79,000 46.5 79,000 | 41.2 82,000 41.2 


secesedees 112,350 74.9 9,735 5.9 5,000 3.0 21,000} 10.9 1,000 0.5 


Merchants, Kulaks, and . 
Others ....... EA 6,900 46 — — 1,450 0.7 — — — = 
Dn a 
Toth). elsa iia 150,000 100 165,000 100 170,450 100 192,000 100 200,000 100 


* Includes the arcas annexed ın 1939 and 1940 


t As it is virtually impossible to establish the numbers of merchants and “kulaks” in areas at the time of their annexat.on, 
they have beed included tn this category. ` d 


NOTE The figures and percentages include families 
; SOURCES: Narednoe khoxyarsive SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p 19, Pravda, April 29, 1940. 


‘The above table is based on the following calculations: 


The population figure for January 1, 1928 was obtained by adding the figures 

‘for the general census of December 17, 1926 (147 million)? to the natural growth 

of the population, taken as three million (estimated from the census of January 1, 
1928).4 \ 


For 1937 the figures were obtained as follows: The general census of 
January 17, 1939 gave a population figure of 170,450,000.5 The natural growth 
of the population for 1937 and 1938 (estimated as 5,450,000)* has been subtracted, 
giving 165, million for January 1, 1937. 


The 1939 figures are based on the census of January 17, 1939.? However, 
although the census gives a total of 170,450,000 persons, a more detailed break- 
down accounts for only+169,519,124. No information is given for the remaining 
930,876.8 The latter have been distributed among the three social categories 
according to their ratio to the total population. 


The following table illustrates the additional growth of the Soviet population 
(shown in the previous table) as a result of the annexations of 1939-40: 

Ibid. |, f 

3 Pravda, June 2, 1939. . 

4 P. G. Zhurid, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR. (Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 
1934, I, p. 37. ; . 

5 Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

© Bulletin, Munich, 1956, No. 11, pp. 30—31. ' 

7 Pravda, April 29, 1940. i $ 

® BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), lst ed., 1947, vol.: “USSR,” p. 67. 
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The Population of Areas Annexed by the Soviet Union 1939-45. 


1939 1940 1945 
Western Ukraine 2.0.0.0. essececereeeees 8,090,000 = — 
Western Belorussia 2.0.0... cece cece eens 5,000,000 — — 
Estonia s miesies ea oraa PEA Ea A — 1,200,000 — 
Togt aT A E E ES AAT — 1,950,000 — 
Lithuania ...... EENET a o — 2,800,000 — 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina ........ — 3,800,000 — 
v. Transcarpathian Ukraine 2.0.0.0... et eee — , — 800,000 
Total. eaaa aS EA eA 13,C00,000 9,750,000 800,000 


SOURCE: Malaya sovetskayá nistklapediye (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2 ed , 1939, IT, 125; 1936, IV, 422; 1938, VI, 

81 and 323; 1939, Vl, 449—450, 1941, TX, 244. 
‘Of a total population of 192 million within the extended borders of the USSR- 
at the outbreak of World War II, approximately 100 million or 52.1% ‘were 
“engaged in agricultural work. This figure can be broken down into 75 million. 
kolkhoz peasants, four millior craftsmen in cooperatives, approximately 17 million ` 
peasants from the annexed territories, three million individual (independent) 
craftsmen and one million peasants not in cooperatives. 


The number of kolkhoz peasants can be ascertained by subtracting the number 
of craftsmen in cooperatives from the total of 82 million in 1956. At the 
last producets’ cooperative meeting, two million was the total of workers 
claimed.® If this figure is multiplied by 2.5 (the present average family factor), a 
total of five million craftsmen in cooperatives and their families is obtained. 
leaving a total of 77 million kolkhoz peasants at the beginning of 1956. 


* 


_' The drop of approximately 18 million in the above-mentioned categories 
was by no means extended over the complete period. Khrushchev announcec 
at the January, 1955 plenary session of the Patty Central Committee that the urban 
population of the USSR had increased by almost 17 million persons during the 
preceding five years, and that this increase had taken place at the expense of the 
rural population. Almost ten million had moved from the countryside to the 
towns.1° ; “dy f 

. In the postwar period, the growth of the urban population has exceeded that 
of the 1930’s, when 18 million people were resettled in the cities within a period 
of 12 years. At present, the urban population is increasing by 3.5 milliona 
petsons annually. The average annual growth was 2.5 million during the first 
three five-year plans (1928-41).12 This can be confirmed by reference to the 
` growth, of the number of workers and salaried employees from 1928 to 1955. 


® Izvestia, December 18, 1955. ” `. 

10 Pravda, February 3, 1955. i i 

11 BSE, op. cif., p. 63. 

12 Pravda, June 2, 1939; February 3, 1955. i ; ` 
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l 
Number of Workers and Salaried Employees in the USSR 


At End of Year Anma! Chango 
1928 wo... Ne 10,800,000 — 
EKOA A 22,800,000 + 3,000,000 
1937 ooaananonnaen. 27,000,000 + 840,000 
1940 occ eee 31,500,000 + 1,500,000 
19454 rok ole liad 28,300,000 — 640,000 
1950 oo... eee cece aes 39,800,000 + 2,300,000 
1951 eee eee * 41,400,000 + 1,600,000 
1952 aa drant , 42,500,000 -+1,100,000 
1953 eee eee, 44,600,000 / + 2,100,000 
1954 once sccuvdead ons 46,800,000 + 2,200,000 
1955 ok lie eeee eee eee ` 47,900,000 + 1,100,000 


NOTE: Fi aiia] Ghange' pees Abed dic avetaga foe te maa coena, 

SOURCE: Naroduer kberyetsive SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p 189. 

This table-does not include members of producers’ cooperatives, 1.8 million 
in 1955. After October 1953, peasants transferred from the kolkhozes to work in 
the MTS tractor brigades are included. It follows that the numerical increase 
from 1945 to 1955 was 19.6 million, that is, an average annual increase of 1.96 mil- 
lion. During the industrialization from 1928 to 1940, the increase was 20.7 million, 
or an annual average of 2.07 million. During this period, the Soviet population 
increased from 150 to 173 million,18 but by only 8.5 million (from 191.7 to 200.2 
million) within the new borders from 1940 to 1956.14 Consequently, in the period 

from 1928 to 1940, workers and salaried employees comprised approximately 
85% of the natural growth of the total population, and in the postwar period 
from 1945 to 1955, approximately 140%. i 


Clearly, urbanization is proceeding at an accelerated speed in the USSR. The 
large increase in workers and salaried employees and the small growth of the 
remainder of the population has seen significant changes in the ratio of working 
members per family to the family as a whole. The census of January 17, 1939 
established the ratio as 1:3 (28 million workers and salaried employees, or 
84 million with families included);15 the latest information (September 1955) 
gave 50.4 million, or 117 million including families, that is, a ratio of 1 : 2.32.18 
This results from an increased number of working women, as shown in the 
table on page 50. 


Many branches of the economy are almost completely served by women. 
The percentage of women is high even in usually male occupations, such as build- 
ing, transportation, and industry. ‘This points not only to a shortage of man- 
power; because of the difficult financial position of Soviet families, women are 
forced to perform heavy, men’s work. 





19 BSE, op. cit., pp. 49—50; Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

M Narodnoe kbozyaistoo SSSR, op. cit., p.18. ` 

18 Pravda, April 29, 1940. i 

18 Narodnoe kbhozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., pp. 19 and 192. 
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Women Employed in the Soviet Economy 


(Percentage of Total Number of E-xployecs) d 
k; 1940 1950 1955 
r 1929 gan 1) (Oct 1) (Oct 1) 

Jadüstrý sns aie cas n EEEE E o p ATEN aA 28 41 45 45 
Building ...... Feast AAT A A EEE TA 7 23 33 31 
MITS erretan ahoa N cians isa Raha VEA SANATAN — 11 16 9 
Sovkhozes and Subsidiaries ......... Na bate ETERA E eso 28 34 49 46 
Transport and Communications .......sssesssesseesereren 11 24 34 33 
Trade, State Purchasing Organizations, Supply Services.... 16 38 52 58 >: 
Public Feeding ........... aed sees Pete e ence ence eeenes 46 67 80 83 
Pduciton oseaan so tncled cio EEEE te aussie nia 54 58 67 68 
Health Services .....esesesesorooeseceeeosesseserossooo 65 76 84 85 
Administration, Public Organizations, Banking and Insurance 19 35 45 ` 49 
Overall Percentage ..:.....sassooesrresersssssrecsreos 27 38 47 45 
SOURCE: Narodsos Absryatstve SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 191. f 


A . 


* 


No direct information on the social composition of the individual union 
republics is available. However, an approximate-picture can be drawn. The hand- 
book gives the number of workers and salaried employees in the union republics 
for the years 1940, 1950, 1954, and 1955 as follows: 


Distribution of Soviet Workers and Salaried Employees 


1940 1950 1924 1955 
RSFSR¥ .......... AEE 20,778,000 26,412,000 32,318,000 32,856,000 
Ukrainian SSR... naases aaeeea. 6,202,000 6,926,000 ‘8,497,000 8,734,000 
Belorussian SSR .........c cee. 7 4,062,000 999,000 1,273,000 1,300,000 
Uzbek SSR.... cece cece ee ee ee ees 693,000 848,000 1,044,000 1,070,000 
Kazakh SSR.......eecesseeeeees 917,000 1,465,000 1,912,000 ` 2,236,000 
Georgian SSR vo... cee icere 454,000 623,000 730,000 732,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR... is.. 456,000 . 568,000 636,000 614,000 
Lithuanian SSR oo... eee eee eee 187,000 338,000 467,000 491,000 
Moldavian SSR n.a * -95,000° 262,000  ' 362,000 368,000 
Latvian SSR... oeoc 264,000 442,000 542,000 553,000 
Kirgiz SSR... onon nauenean 165,000 249,000 313,000  - 322,000 
Tadzhik SSR ....sceseeseceesees 139,000 174,000 233,000 235,000 
Armenian SSR.......ceeeeeeeees 142,000 234,000 291,000 297,000 
Turkmen SSR ......seecseeeeees 173,000 206,000 ` 242,000 244,000 
Estonian SSR ....eccseeeeeee ees 179,000 289,000 357,000 356,000 ~ 
Annual Average for the USSR ... 31,192,000 38,895,000 47,287,000 48,358,000 
September Figure ...........++ 31,906,000 40,035,000 49,217,000 50,408,000 


* Includes the former Karelo-Fmaish SSR. 

NOTE The union republic figures are for September of the correspooding year. 

SOURCE. Naresuos khexpetsive SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 192. 

Workers and salaried employees and their families totaled approximatel7 
117 million at the beginning of 1956, giving a employee-family ratio of 1: 2.32. 
This is the average for the Soviet Union as a whole and obviously fluctuates 
considerably through the union republics, although no exact figures are available. 
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Nevertheless, it can be used to establish general tendencies, and the multiplication 
of the number of workers and salaried employees of any union republic by 2.32 
will give the approximate size of this class in the republic. 


Of the three class groups given by Soviet sources, one can be further broken 
down into kolkhoz peasants and their families (77 million) and craftsmen in 
cooperatives and their families (5 million). Correspondingly, craftsmen in co- 
operatives, independent craftsmen, peasants not in cooperatives and their families 
comprise six million or 3% of the total population. On the basis of the hypothesis 
that 3% is the average for each union republic, the number of kolkhoz peasants 
per republic can be estimated by adding the number of workers, salaried employees, 
and families to the figure of 3% and subtracting the total from the overall figure 
for the republic. The social structure of each union republic thus ascertained is 
as follows: ee - - 


The Social Composition of the Soviet Population in 1940 


Kolkhoz Peasants 

Workers and Craftsmen (Induding and Peasants Not 

Salaried Employees Those Not in Cooperatives) in Cooperatives 

Total Populatioat Including Families ———____. 
RSFSR E wise cede eee alice see 108,400,000 > 62,334,000 (58%), 3,252,000 (3%) 42,814,000 (39%) 
Ukrainian SSR ...........06 41,000,000 18,606,000 (45%) 1,230,000 (3%) 21,164,000 (52%) 
Belorussian SSR ............. 9,200,000 _ 3,186,000 (35%) 276,000 (3%) 5,738,000 (62%) 
Uzbek SSR wc cece eee e eee 6,300,000 2,079,000 (33%) 189,000 3%) 4,032,000 (64%) 
Kazakh/SSR 00.0.0... eee 6,200,000 2,751,000 (44%) 186,000 (3%) 3,263,000 (53%) 
Georgian SSR ........ eee eee ~ 3,600,000 1,362,000 (38%) -~ 108,000 3%) 2,130,000 (59%) 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ........... 3,200,000 1,368,000 (43%) 96,000 (3%) 1,736,000 (54%) 
Lithuanian SSR ............. 2,900,000 , 361,000 (19%) 87,000 3%) 2,252,000 (78%) 
Moldavian SSR aeaaeae. 2,500,000 285,000 (11%) 75,000 3%) 2,140,000 (86%) 
Latvian SSR oo... se. ceeeeaee 1,900,000 * 792,000 (42%) 57,000 8%) 1,051,000 (55%) 
Kirgiz SSR wo. cece eee cee 1,500,000 495,000 (33%) 45,000 GA) 960,000 (64%) 
Tadzhik SSR oo... eee ee eee 1,500,000 417,000 (28%) 45,000 (3%) 1,038,000 (69%) 
Armenian SSR ..........0065 1,300,000 426,000 (33%) 39,000 (3%) 835,000 (64%) 
Turkmen SSR’... . eee eee 1,200,000 519,000 (43%) 36,000 (3%) 645,000 (54%) 
Estonian SSR ....... eee eee 1,000,000 537,000'(54%) 30,000 (3%) 433,000 (43%) 
Total USSR wo... lees eee 191,700,000 95,718,000 (49%) 5,751,000 (3%) 90,231,000 (48%) 


* Includes the focmer Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
-t Taken from Narsdaes kbexpastre SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p 18. 


NOTE: Based on the 1939 census figures, the ratio of workers and salaried employers to workers and salaried employees and their 
families at the begjaning of 1940 was 1 3 


The figures for 1955 reveal the degree of urbanization of the population 
of the union republics, as shown in the table on the following page. 


It will be obvious that the social composition of the population of the individ- 
ual republics varies considerably from the average figures for the USSR, both 
in 1940 and 1955. In 1955 workers and salaried employees in the Estonian SSR 
comprised 74% of the total population, but in the Tadzhik SSR only 30%. 
Kolkhoz peasants and their families comprised 67% in the Tadzhik SSR, but 
only 23% in the Estonian SSR. 
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The Social Composition of the Soviet Population in 1955 





Craftsmen. 
F i r (lock Those Not in 
ri Workers and Cooperatives) and Peasants 
Salaried Employers Not in Cooperatives Kolkboz Peasants 
7 Total Populationt Inching Families r 
RSFSR * orian e aaa 113,200,000 76,420,000 (68%5) 3,396,000 (3%) 33,384,000 (29%) 
Ukrainian SSR ...........06- 40,600,000 20,340,000 (50%) 1,218,000 (3% 19,042,000 (47%) 
Belorusstan SSR .........0 ee 8,000,000 2,990,000 (37% 240,000 8%) 4,770,000 (60%) 
Uzbek SSR .....- AT O EE _ 7,300,000; 2,461,000 (34%) 219,000 (3%) 4,620,000 (63%) 
Kazakh SSR oosa.. 8,500,000 5,144,000 (61%) 255,000 (3%) 3,101,000 (36%) 
Georgian SSR ..... eee eae 4,000,000 1,683,000 (42%) 120,000 (3%) 2,197,000 (55%) 
Azerbaidzhan SSR o...n.. 3,400,000 1,411,000 (42% 102,000 (3%)  , 1,887,000 (55%) 
Lithuanian SSR ........:.... 2,700,000 1,129,000 (42%) 81,000 (3%) 1,490,000 (55%) 
Moldavian SSR assesses. 2,700,000 847,000 (31%) 81,000 (3%) 1,772,000 (66%) 
Latvian SSR ow... cece cee ee 2,000,000 1,265,000 (645%) 60,000 (3%) ` 675,000 (33% 
Kirgiz SSR piseenesecnan as 1,900,000 . 740,000 (39%) 57,000 (3%) 1,103,000 (58%> 
Tadzhik SSR oenas waver 1,800,000 542,000 (30%) 54,000 (3%) 1,204,000 (67%> 
Armenian SSR... cece eee ee 1,600,000 684,000 (43%) 48,000 (3%) 868,000 (54%> 
Turkmen SSR... . ee eee ee oe 1,400,000 563,000 (40%) ’ 42,000 B%) 795,000 (57% 
Estonian SSR ...... H rRNR 1,100,000 817,000 (74%) 33,000 (3%) 250,000 (23% 
Total USSR .... we. ee eee 200,200,000 117,036,000 (58%) 6,006,000 (3%) 77,158,000 (39% 
* Inchodes the former Karelo-Finnish SSR 4 “ 


+ Taken from Narodmee Abeayaisive SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p 18' 


The union republics, grouped according to degree of urbanization, give the 
- following picture: 


Republics where workers, salaried employees, and their families comprise 
60% or more of the population: l 


- Estonian SSR ....... 14% © Latvian SSR ....... 64% 
RSFSR. cuse 68% Kazakh SSR ....... 61% 


Republics where workers, salaried employees, and their families comprise’ 
from 40 to 50%: ; oe 


Ukrainian SSR ...... 50% Lithuanian SSR .... 42% 
` Armenian SSR ...... 43% Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 42% 
Georgian SSR ...... 42%, Tuckmen SSR...... 40% 


Republics where workers, salaried employees, and their families compris= 
- less than 40% of the total population: 


Kirgiz SSR ......... 39% Moldavian SSR..... 31% 
Belorussian SSR ...: 37% Tadzhik SSR....... 30% 
Uzbek SSR ....... n. 34% 


In some republics the number of workers and salaried employees is increasing, 
in others it is decreasing. This process has become more intensive in recent years, 
possibly as a result of the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands and with tke 


increasing speed of industrial development in the eastern and northern regions of 
the USSR. 
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= From 1954-55, the number of workers and salaried employees has changed 
as follows: 


Azerbaidzhan SSR.......... — 22,000 
Estonian SSR..........00.. — 1,000 
Turkmen SSR..........224. + 2,000 
Tadzhik SSR..........0000. + 2,000 È 
Georgian SSR. ...... a.o... + 2,000 
Armenian SSR ............. + 6,000 
Moldavian SSR...........05 + 6,000 
Kirgiz SSR oo... eee eee eee 9,000 
Latvian SSR ........ eee eee + 113000 
' Belorussian SSR............ -+- 27,000 
Lithuanian SSR ............ + 27,000 
Uzbek SSR ..... ee eee eee + 30,000 
Ukrainian SSR ..........0., + 237,000 
Kazakh SSR o.an + 324,000 
RSFSR oo. cece eee ee eens -+e 538,000 


. The RSFSR, Ukrainian, and Kazakh SSR’s have a combined increase of 
1,099,000, that is more than 92% of a general total of 1,191,000. 


The aim of the Party Central'Committee and the Soviet government seems 
to be the reduction of the class of kolkhoz peasants in some union republics, if 
one is to judge by the increase in workers and salaried employees. If the trend 
continues, this class will be reduced even further. Y. P. Mironenko ` 


. LANGUAGE STUDY: Pupils of the first classes of schools Nos. 22, 24, 
and 59 in Tashkent have begun the study of Chinese, Arabic and Indian. The study of 
Oriental languages in schools is being introduced into the republic for the first time. Educators 
have carefully prepared the way for the introduction of Oriental languages. They talked 
with parents and pupils and selected qualified teachers., The Administration of Education 
Affairs of Tashkent reports that Oriental languages will be studied by pupils of Uzbek 
schools, beginning in the second grade up to the tenth, for five hours a week. 


(Radio Tashkent, January 11, 1957 


H 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committes of the Commamist Party of the Sovist Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 17 and 18, 1956. 


Possibly as a result of the present confusion in Soviet policy, the last two. 1956 
issues of Kommunist offer little that is new. The editorial in No. 17, “The Soviet 
Administrative Apparatus is an Important Tool in Communist Construction,” 
repeats an old theme. There have been many appeals in the Soviet press to reduce 
the purely decorative role of the Soviet administration and to increase its author- 
ity. Interesting is the revelation of an unfavorable opinion of the administrative 
apparatus: “Nihilistic views on the administrative apparatus, and the cnder- 
estimation and belittlement of its significance may damage our creative work. 
This is why it is essential to conduct an implacable battle of ideas against such 
opinions, even though they are rare cases.” f l ' 


This statement. is symptomatic; if such opinions were not prevalent in Party 
circles ‘Kommunist would prefer tiot to mention them, Many Party members 
regard the multistorey administrative apparatus, which is said to represent Soviet 
(i. e. government) authority, merely as an executive organ completely subject tc , 
the Party. s , \ 


The article by Secretary General of the French Communist Party Maurice 
Thorez, “In the Stern Struggle the Party Will Become Even Stronger,” is intendec 
to aid in solving a pressing problem. The events in Hungary caused confusion 
in Communist Party organizations throughout the world and the popula: ' 
uprising was widely discussed. After a discussion of these events, the French ' 
Communist Party passed a resolution which showed the Party was still verr 
much under Moscow’s control. Maurice Thorez is one of the Western Com- , 
munists least touched by Khrushchev’s attacks on Stalin, and as a result one 
of the most useful in the difficult task of pulling the Western parties back 
together. i 


Of considerable importance is the article “Training and Educating Soviet 
Intelligentsia Cadres in the National Republics” by First Secretary of the Uzbex 
Communist Party Mukhitdinov. The problem of the intelligentsia has recently 
| become pressing in the Soviet Union as a result of the urirest which has beea 

' particularly noticeable in the post-Stalin period and which is causing the Soviet 
leaders great alarm. The only possible radical measure is the creation of reliabe 
cadres of Party intelligentsia, who would share and carry out the collective leades- 
ship’s policy. Such an intelligentsia is particularly necessary in the outlying 
national republics, where foreign and nationalist influence is frequently very 
strong. i G ; i i 
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The article appears to be a rewording of Mukhitdinov’s speech at the recent 
conference of Uzbek intelligentsia. According to Mukhitdinov, the new intelli- 
gentsia must be “indissolubly linked with fundamental social changes and the 
cultural revolution.” After almost forty years of Soviet rule, the Soviet leaders - 
have to deal with an intelligentsia that is apparently still unreliable. 


In line with the usual Party formula, Mukhitdinov ‘includes many purely 
propaganda statements on the fruitful creative activity of the intelligentsia, and 
, on the achievements in various spheres of national culture and art. Although the 
. article finishes on a happy note, the author has felt it mecessary to refer to un- 
teliable elements among the intelligentsia and to mention its general instability: 
“Work among the intelligentsia must be increased. This is demanded not only by 
our domestic tasks, but also by the international situation, the aggravation of the 
ideological struggle on the international scene. Attempts of bourgeois ideologists 
to influence insufficiently stable elements among, our intelligentsia must be 
countered.” 


Finally, I. Khlyabich’s “The Problem of Evaluating the Philosophical Her- 
itage of Hegel” contains much that is of interest. Above all, it poses the question 
of historical succession in the sphere of Marxist theory. The present leaders have 
decided to give their own opinions on the originator of the dialectical method of 
thought, having linked Hegel as closely as possible with Marx and Engels, and 
also with the most recent Marxist theoreticians. The author has taken on the 
task of extracting everything that is of use to Communist theory in Hegel’s 
philosophy. i 


He begins with an attack on the philosopher’s idealism: “The discrepancy in 
Hegel’s philosophical heritage is visible in literally everything—whether we take 
his dialectical method, which played a positive role in the history of philosophy, 
or his conservative, idealistic system, which in no way conformed to the principle 
of development proclaimed by Hegel.” 


Hegel is reproached for having based his position on objective idealism. 
“This idealistic basis is dismissed as false, and Hegel is condemned as “a bourgeois 
ideologist, whose world outlook is hostile to the ideas of the proletariat.” 
These opinions are substantiated by numerous quotations from Lenin and 
Hegel. , ` i : 

Stalin is accused of having defined Hegel’s philosophy as an “aristocratic 
reaction to French materialism.” Particularly characteristic is that part. of the 
article which treats Hegel’s conception of the freedom of the individual. It 
maintains that in general Hegel understood freedom “as the bourgeois freedom 
of the individual. In Hegel’s opinion any lack of freedom arising from feudal 
relations ceases as the result of the freedom of property and the individual . . .” 
All in all, the author is doing nothing more than unceremoniously splitting 
Hegel’s philosophy into two parts: one.part for the Communists and one for the 
bourgeoisie. - : 
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The leading article of No. 18, “The National Economy of the USSR is 
Constantly Rising,” is the first review of the decisions taken by the Party 
Central Committee’s plenary session held December 20-24, 1956. This routine 
session dealt only with economic questions. In spite of a lot of pressure, the Soviet 
economy has not made the strides called for. Partly the result of unrealistic | 
overly ambitious planning, partly the result of thé catastrophic economic cecline, 
in Hungary and Poland, the measures taken have not been able to produce the 
desired results. So, at the end of 1956, the Soviet leaders decided to carry out z 
radical review of the economic program. 


According to Soviet tradition, the leading article is always written in an 
important tone. The first half is rather optimistic, and what it says is: here arz, 
our successes, here are our achievements, reached thanks to the Communist 
Party’s leadership. Then, in typical fashion, it goes on to discuss the actual statz 
of things and to point out defects in planning and leadership, shortage of ma- `’ 

terials and unnecessary additional construction. 


The economic difficulties in the editorial are paralleled by the political crisis 
discussed in A. Rumyantsev’s “Socialist Reality and Comrade E. Kardeljs 
Theories.” It is Kommunist s reply to Kardelj’s speechrat a session of the Yugoslav 
State Purchasing Organization, in which he analyzed the reasons for the events. 
in Hungary and touched on Yugoslavia’s domestic problems. 


The first accusation is that his analysis of the Hungarian events diffets from 
Moscow’s. The Soviet leaders maintain that it was not a revolution, but a counte=- 
revolutionary uprising, although it was caused by “the increased dissatisfacticn 
of the workers, who justly demanded improvements in the leadership of the 
country.” They also state that the main responsibility for-the Hungarian -ragecy 
lies with the Western imperialists, above all with the United States. Xardelj 
mentioned neither the West in general, nor the United States in particular. But 
he did state that each nation is free to take care of its own affairs, and that the 
Soviet interference amounted to intervention. 


Rumyantsev lectures Kardelj and the Yugoslav leaders, and advises them -o* 
examine the process of socialist construction only “through the conflict between 
the proletariat and bourgeoisie.” He states quite openly that “objectively, here 
Kardelj was in the same company with inveterate bourgeois propagandists.” 
Concerning Yugoslav domestic affairs, Kardelj is accused of examining everts 
and individual questions on the basis of the experience of Yugoslavia. Although 
‘things are not called by their own names, it is quite clear that Titoism «s being 
condemned here. The Khrushchey-Bulganin bloc is alarmed by the fact that the 
Yugoslav Communist Party leaders are permitting Marxist-Leninist principes. 
to be revised. A sharp tone is adopted and Kardelj accused of rejecting the polacy 
of centralization. His opinion on the subject is treated as'an inadmissible rejection 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. , y A Gaa 
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Kratky filosofsky slovar 
. (A Short Philosophical Dictionary) 
` Edited by M. Rozenrat and P. Yupin 
Published by State Publishing House for Political Literature, Moscow, 1955, 568 pp. 


The publication of A Short Philosophical Dictionary in a rather large edition is 
an indication that itis intended to reach a broad sector of the Soviet public. The 
latest edition, published in 1955, is, in a sense, a harkinger of the campaign to 
reduce the stature of Stalin that began at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 
1956. The article on the former dictator is only half the length of that in the 
previous edition (1952), the number of references to his works has been reduced, 
and the, epithet “genius” omitted in describing him. ' 


The work is an excellent illustration of the subordination to the Party line of 
all fields of endeavor, whether art, literature, politics, or philosophy. The Soviets 
may quite arbitrarily recruit a person into the service of Communism, and inflate 
him out of all proportion to actual importance. An objective approach is im- 
possible; everything must be either positive or negative with respect to Commu- 
nism. 


This edition contains approximately 140 articles on individual personalities, 
but of these only 50 or so can be called philosophers in the strictest sense of the 
term. The remainder are physicists, agronomists, chemists, biqlogists, writers, 
and, mainly, Marxist politicians. The Soviet desire to include all and sundry from 
the Communist world even sees the inclusion of Kalinin and Dimitrov, the former 
leader of the Bulgarian Communists. 


As expected, by far the most space is devoted to Lenin (without even con- 
sidering the numerous references to his works and articles), followed by Stalin, 
Das Kapital, Marx, and Engels. Others who stand high are Chernyshevsky and his 
Chto delat with eight, Belinsky and Dobrolyubov with six each, Pisarev and 
Herzen with five each. A more startling addition is a certain Maksim Antonovich, 
who is referred to as “one of the more important representatives of advanced 
Russian philosophy in the 1860’s” and who propagated Chernyshevsky’s esthetic 
theories and popularized “leading scientific knowledge.” Michurin is described as 
“an outstanding biologist who raised Darwinian scientific biology to a’ new 
level,” and his theory analyzed in detail as “a new stage in the development of 
materialistic Darwinian science.” A 

_ On the other hand, the Soviets find it expedient to omit such Russian 
figures of world-wide significance as Solovev, Rozanov, Leontev, Tolstoy, and 
Dostoevsky, outstanding twentieth century figures such as Frank, Bulgakov, 
Lossky, Shestov, and Vysheslavtsev. Berdyaev is dismissed as an “obscurantist” 
in the article “Personalism.” Lesser figures who are ignored, but who are surely 
no less important than say Pisarev or Dobrolyubov, are Khomyakov, the Aksa- 
kovs, Katkov, and Kaverin. 
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A selection of ancient and modern philosophers and movements taken at 
random will reveal the same treatment. Medieval philosophy is reduced to an 
enumeration of names: Abelard, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, William of Occam, 
Avicenna. Surprising omissions are Boethius, Alcuin, Anselm, and. many others. 
The French moralists are represented by Malebfanche, who is dismissed as an 
enemy of the people and of atheism. Fénelon, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyère 
are not even mentioned. 


Of the English philosophers, Hume, Berkeley, Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, 
Hobbs, Spencer, and Bertrand Russell are found worthy of single articles. 
Spencer is summed up in the following terms: “Lenin in The State and Revolution 
unmasked Spencer as a pseudo-scholar, from whom . . . Westerń European and 
Russian Philistines Obtain reactionary wild ideas.” John Stuart Mill is omitted. 
American philosophers included are William James and John Dewey. A Soviet 
citizen interested in American philosophy is informed that “Lenin’s devastating 
criticism of subjective idealism also includes the idealism of James,” and that 
Dewey is a “reactionary philosopher and sociologist.” f 


Pythagoras does not receive a complete article, Thomas Aquinas not even 
a full column, St. Augustine only one quarter of a column. Descartes is given 
two columns, but Pascal not mentioned. Democritus, Heraclius, and Lucretius 
are included presumably because Marx and Engels made complimentary remarks 
about them. Modern philosophers such as Jaspers, Husserl, Kierkegaard are 
briefly passed over in a short article, “Existentialism,” which does not mention 
Sartre. It is dismissed as a “degenerate subjective and idealistic philosophical 
movement of the epoch of imperialism.” Neo-Kantism is referred to as “one of 
the bourgeois philosophical movements at the end of the nineteenth century ...,”” 
further “Lenin unmasked the neo-Kantian revision of Marxism and revealed its ' 
` essence, which was hostile to the working class:” It comes as no surprise to dis- 
cover that there are no articles on “psychoanalysis” and “relativity,” while 
“Breudianism” is characterized as “a reactionary trend, widespread in bourgeois 
psychological sciences.” 


It is quite clear that the Soviets have their own definition of philosophy, 
which has little in common with that understood in the non-Communist world. 
The article on the subject discusses this point as follows: “The object of philo- 
sophy as a science has changed in the course of historical development... The 
limitations of philosophy: as the’science of sciences was pointec out by Zhdanov 
at a philosophical discussion in 1947 . . . philosophy is an instrument of scientific 
cognition and cognitive practical activity in a revolutionary manner...” 

' A selection of examples will make the Soviet approach clear: 


AUGUSTINE AURELLI: a leading early -Christian theologian, philosopher anc 
mystic, a violent enemy of materialism... a fanatical preacher of intolerance towarde 
heretics and heterodoxy, a hater of the progressive traditions of ancient philosophy . . 
Down to the present the time the views of Augrstine are used by obscurantists anc 
idealists of the church as a spiritual weapon of reaction and obscurantism. 


f 
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BERGSON: a French philosopher and idealist, a mystic and enemy of socialism, 
democracy, and a scientific, materialist Weltanschauung, one ‘of the most influential 
philosophers of the imperialist bourgeoisie. Bergson’s idealism is a clear expression of 
the characteristic turn of bourgeois philosophy in the epoch of imperialism... a direct 
rejection of logical, rational cognition and an open break with science ... At the center 
of Bergson’s philosophy is the striving to slander and discredit scientific cognition, the 
laws of science and rational logical thought ... Bergson’s intuition opens up the way 
for popery and obscurantism... In essence Bergson’s “continuity” is merely a new 
word to define the old concept “spirit,” the basis of all idealism and mysticism... 
Bergson’s reactionary sociology justifies exploitation and military aggression... Berg- 
son’s philosophy is widely used by contemporary reactionary ideologists of imperialism 
and religious obscurantists . . . The leaders of Italian Fascism based themselves onit... 


BERKELEY: a reactionary English philosopher, a bishop, subjective idealist, and 
violent enemy of materialism... In Materialism and Empiriocriticism V.I. Lenin sub- 
jected the views of Berkeley and his followers to devastating criticism . . . 


BUDDHISM: preaches pacifism and subjection to fate... For this very reason it 
was exploited by the ruling class in its interests... Buddhism put forward the dogma 
of the transmigration of souls... This dogma... is a means of enslaving the workers 
spiritually ... Buddhism explains the, suffering of the workers by their sinfulness in 
former teincarnations, preaches love for the exploiters ... 


DEMOCRACY: in bourgeois society democracy is a form of the class domination 
of the bourgeoisie... 


ART: one of the forms of social consciousness... Art, like every ideology, is 
determined by the economic basis of society ... In a class society art serves as an ex- 
pression of the interests of the various classes and as an ideological weapon in the class 
struggle... With the appearance on the international scene of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, with the aggravation of the'class struggle, bourgeois art is becoming more and 
more false and hypocritical... Being a new step in the historical development of world 
art, socialist art critically assimilates and uses everything of value that has been created 
by human culture... The Communist Party pointed out to Soviet writers and artists 
the basic method of Soviet art—the method of socialist realism... 


e CATHOLICISM: like every religion [it] preaches reactionary, anti-scientific ideas— 
belief in supernatural forces on which natural phenomena and the life of human society 
are supposed to depend. The source of the dogmas of Catholicism is a collection of 
ancient myths and legends... Catholicism has worked out a complex system of in- 

, fluencing the feelings of believers in order to instill harmful ideas about the impotence 
and insignificance of-man into them, obscure the consciousness of people, frighten 
them with “torments beyond the grave” and “‘the end of the world” and teach them 

_ humility and submission to the exploiters... 


COSMOPOLITANISM:: is the ideology of the present-day bourgeoisie which - 
places its selfish interests above everything else and is ready to engage in any national 
treachery for its own sake... ‘ 


‘ NATIONALISM: is the ideology and policy of the bourgeoisie, directed at in- 
flaming national differences between the workers of different nations in order to strength- 
en the domination of one nation over another... 
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PLATO: an ancient Greek philosopher and idealist, a violent enemy of materialism 
and science, an opponent of Attic democracy, who defended the interests of the reac- 
tionary Attic aristocracy in his political and philosophical ‘views... f 

RELIGION: a distorted and fantastic reflectior. in the minds of people of na 
and social forces ruling over them in a system based on exploitation. “One of the forms | 
of spiritual oppression lying everywhere on the masses who are crushed by 
eternal work for others, need and loneliness ...” (Lenin). As one of the elements of the 
superstructure, religion plays an active role in strengthening the economic basis which 
has produced it, in strengthening a system based’on the enslavement and exploitation 
of man by man. . i 


SCHOPENHAUER: a reactionary German philosopher and idealist, an ideologist 
of the Prussian Junkers . . . Schopenhauer’s volunterism is distinguished from ordinary 
religious ideas in that it recognizes the domination of a blind, irrational, senseless will 
over the world... Schopenhauer’s idealism opens up the way for obscurantism... . 
[His] Weltanschauung is filled with a hatred of revolution, the people, democracy... 
Schopenhauer’s voluntarism and hatred of mankind served as one of the sources of the 


ideology of German fascism. K. Pomerantsev ~ 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


ro, i: December 1956 ./ 


1 Report published of Shepilov’s return bon 
New Yark to Moscow. 

Exchange of letters between Belinda and 
Canadian Prime Minister St. Laurent on the 
Hungarian situation published. f 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception in ie 
Chinese embassy published. 

First issue of newspaper Sovetskaya aviatsiya, ` 
organ of the Ministry of Defense of the USSR, 
published. 

Bulganin receives the Tndoneżian Ambassa- 


dor. 


2 Report published on talks between Soviet and 
Romanian governmental delegations. 
Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Chinese agreement on cultural cooperation. 
TASS refutation of reports that Soviet 
trading organizations are negotiating with 
Great Britain and France on oil deliveries 
published, 


3 Shepilov receives Egyptian statesmen Mo- 
hammed Kemal el-Bindari. 

4 Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 
Hatoyama on the repatriation of Japanese, 
citizens at present in the USSR published. 


-Statement by the Soviet and Romanian 


governmental delegations published. 

The North Vietnam Ambassador leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Construction of the Tkibuli hydro electric 
station begins in Georgia. 

5 The Day of the Constitution celebrated. 

Speech at the plenary session of the UN 
General Assembly by head of the Soviet dele- 
gation Kuznetsov on interference in Hun- 
garian internal affairs published. 

House of Councillors of the Japanese Par- 
liament ratifies the agreement on the normali- 
zation of Soviet-Japanese relations. 

Soviet Arnbassador to Cambodia A. S. 
Anikin presents his credentials to the King of 
Cambodia. 


6 Romanian government approves the results of 
the Soviet-Romanian negotiations. 


i 


Meeting of the Oslo branch of the “Norway- 
USSR Society” held. 


7 The ‘Japanese Cabinet of Ministers approves 
the declaration on the normalization of Sovier: 
Japanese relations. 

Nobel Prize winner N.N. Semenov and 
Academician V. N. Kondratev leave Moscow 
for Stockholm for the presentation of the 1956 
Nobel Prizes, i 

Soviet Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Italy to attend the Eighth Congress of the 
Italian Communist Party. 

The North Korean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 

` of Lenin to the Uzbek SSR published. 


8 Bulganin receives the Iranian Ambassador. 


The Presidtum of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies the declaration on the normali- 
zation of Soviet-Japanese relations. 


9 TASS report published that the withdrawal of 
English, French, and Israel troops from 
Egypt has caused the question of Soviet vol- 
unteers to be dropped. — 


Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 
the Pakistan Prime Minister on the Near East 
and Hungaty published. 

Report’ published of the repatriation of 23 
Japanese citizens from the USSR. 

10 Bulganin receives the Ethiopian Ambassador. 

Exhibition of paintings by M. A. Vrubel 
opens in Moscow. 

11 Shepilov receives the North Korean Ambassa- 
dor in connection with the presentation, of 
credentials, 

Soviet Foreign Ministry statement on the 
situation in Tangiers published. 

Kuznetsov talks with Lodge and Stassen. 

12 Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN General 

> Assembly published. 


Report published on session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR in Vilnyus. 
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Kuznetsov’s letter to Hammarskjöld con- 
demning the UN resolution of December 4 as 
an attempt to interfere in Hungary’s internal 
affairs published. 

Soviet-Czech friendship month ends. . 


Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister N. T. 


, Federenko and ‘Japanese Foreign Minister 


13 


Shigemitsu exchange documents ratifying the 


Soviet-Japanese declaration. 


Report published on the plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist Party held in Kiev. 

Kuznetsov’s proposal that the question of 
American interference in the internal affairs of 
the people’s democracies be included on the 
UN agenda published. 


14 First report of revolutionary demonstrations i in 


15 


Poland published. 
Kuznetsov sees Krishna Menon. 
Report published of the Greek govern- 


ment’s request to Soviet trading organizations 
for petroleum products. 


Note of the Soviet embassy in West Ger- 
many on the repatriation of Soviet citizens 
published., 

Supreme Soviet decree on the amnesty of 


Japanese citizens condemned in the USSR 


published. 


Supreme Soviet decree on increased labor 


‘protection for young people published. 


Soviet-Mongolian trade agreement for 1957 
signed in Moscow. 

The first unit of the Novo-Gorky thermal 
power station begins operations. 

The tenth unit of the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric station begins operations. ~ 
Kuznetsov’s speech on the duty of the'UN to 


` fulfill its obligations published. 


16 


17 





The first regular Paris—Prague Moscow- 
Peiping air service begins. 

Shepilov receives the Iranian Ambassador. 

The Soviet delegation to the UN Committee 
for Economic and Financial Questions pro- 
poses the convocation of an international 
economic conference id 1957. 
Soviet Communist Party delegation leaves 
Italy for home. 
Shepilov and Zhukov arrive in Warsaw for 
talks with the Polish governinent on the legal 
status of Soviet troops in Poland. 
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18 Regular Moscow—Khabarovsk TU-104 jet 


air service begins. 

Saviet-Polish agreement on the legal status 
of Soviet troops in Poland published. 

Scviet note to the US government on the 
alleged infringement of Soviet territory by 
American airplanes on December 11 published. 


Supreme Soviet decrees onthe award of the 


“Order of Lenin to, Moscow and Voronezh 


Oblests published. 

Communiqué on the negotiations ‘between 
the Soviet and ‘Polish governments on the 
legal status of Soviet troops in Poland pub- 


" lished. 


19 


21 


22 


23 


Shepilov and Zhukov leave Warsaw for 
home. 


Statement of the Soviet embassy in Washington 
to the State Department on the presence of 
Soviet tanks in the vicinity of the American 
Mission in Budapest published. 

Kuzfetsov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly on December'17 on the restoration 
of the rights of Red China in the UN published. 

Greek economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

- Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR issues decree on responsibility for 
petty hooliganism. 

Group of Soviet writers leaves Moscow for 
Delhi to participate in conference of Asian 
writers. 

Group of Iranian journalists arrives in the 
Soviet Union. 

Delegation headed by Minister of Education. 
of the RSFSR E. I. Afsinasenko leaves Moscow , 
for Calcutta to participate in the All-Indian. 
Conference of the Indian-Soviet Cultural 
Soc.ety. 

Soviet Ambassador to Sweden K. K. Rodio- 
nov received by Gustayus Adolphus VI. 
Greup of Iranian journalists arrives im 
Moscow. 

Agreement on. cultural and scientific co- 
operation between the USSR and Hast Ger- 
many signed in Berlin. ` 

The North Korean Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 


Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
on elections to the Councils of Workers” 
Deputies of the RSFSR published. 


Report published on the winding up of 31 Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 


Soviet-Korean Commission for Scientific and, 


Technical Cooperation in Pyongyang. 


24 Protocol of the fifth session of the Soviet- 


_ Korean Commission on Scientific and Tech- 
nical Cooperation signed in Moscow. 
Delegation of Chinese scientists arrives in 
Moscow. 
Report published of the forthcoming visit 
of Chou En-lai to the USSR. f 
Telegram of congratulations to the new 


Japanese Prime Minister, I. Ishibashi, pub- _ 


lished. 

Report published on the plenum of the 
Party Central Committee and its decrees on the 
drafting of the plan of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. 

Third All-Indian Conference of the Indian- 
Soviet Society for Cultural Cooperation ends 
-~ in Calcutta. 


Shepilov receives the Mexican Ambassador to 
the USSR. 


- The transfer of Polish archives to the Polish 

government ratified in the Soviet Foreign 

Nasser’s talk with Soviet journalist expressing 

thanks for the support of the Soviet people 

published. f 

_  Shepilov receives the Japanese Ambassador 
to_the USSR. 

The Finnish Minister of Education arrives 
in the USSR. 

Soviet cultural delegation headed by presid- 
ent of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the RSFSR I. A. Kairov leaves for China. 

Exhibition of Soviet books opens in Delhi. 

Suslov receives the General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Israeli Communist 
Party. 


29 Khrushchev receives representatives ‘of the 


Egyptian Peace Movement, 

Joint statement of the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Trade Union of 
Coal Industry Workers of the USSR and the 
delegation of the National Federation of Trade 


Unions of Japanese Coal Industry Workers , 


published. 


30 Ishibashi’s reply to Bulganin’s telegram 
published. 7 i 


x 


` 


A. P. Zavenyagin dies. 





Changes and Appointments . 


22 K. K. Rodionov released from his duties as 


Ambassador to Sweden in connection with 
his appointment to new position, 

F. T. Gusev, appaia Ambassador to 
Sweden. 


M. Z. Saburov released from his duties -as 
Chairman of the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning. , 

M. G. Pervukhin appointed Chairman of 
the State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning. 

V. V. Matskevich released from his duties 
as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 


V. A. Kucherenko released from his duties 
as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters -of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 


M. V. Khrunichev released from his duties 
as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 

V. A. Malyshev released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 


A. N. Kosygin released from his duties os 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 

I. A. Benediktov appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning. 

I. F. Tevosyan released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Japan. 
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An Indispensable Aid to the Researcher 


A List of Russian Abbreviations 


(In Russian) 


Containing some 8,000 items, this work. will 
considerably lighten your journey through 


: Se the maze of Soviet bureaucratic terminology 


8till 
available 





«304 Pages, Paper 
Price: $2.00 or 8.00 DM (or local equivalent) 


Send your Order directly to: 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Augustenstrasse 46, Munich 2, Germany 





Professor M. A. MILER’s Archacsology in the USSR, originally published in Russia 
by the Institute in 1954, has now appeared in Eaglish. Further information may be 
had by writing to: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., Publishers, 150 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article “The Process of Sovietization” by Dr. G. A` von SYACKELHERG on page 5 of the 
December 1956 Bulletin, line 10 should read “In the Far East, the Kuriles, Sakhalin and Port 
Arthur,” etc. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
‘recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 


the viewpoint of personal experience. ` 
* , e 

The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY oF THE USSR was organized 

on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 


women ‘of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged'in research on their homeland. 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigrátion, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 


ee a . x 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: . 


a 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
, Augustenstrasse 46 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising 
N. GALAY 


Although it is still too early to evaluate fully the recent Hungarian events with 
respect to their possible consequences for communized Eastern Europe and the 
USSR—and thus for the whole world—some important tentative conclusions 
can be drawn concerning two important aspects: political and military. While the 
political and military problems 'are closely intertwined, such a division, though 
arbitrary, is essential for any systematic study. 

First of all, it should be noted that the events in Hungary are not the sole factor 
in the sudden break in the development of Eastern Europe. The history of Commu- 
nism, from the initial seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in Russia and from the 
moment Communism was imposed on Eastern Europe and Asia, is in essence a 
history of anti-Communist uprisings and their merciless suppression. The 
Hungarian uprising is important not only because it was a popular expression 
Of nation-wide displeasure, but also ,due to a number of accompanying 
circumstances. 

The events in Hungary represented only one of the links in the general chain 
of development in the Soviet Eastern-European bloc countries, a development 
which has by no means reached its culmination. They followed and were related 
to the happenings in Poland, when the advent of the national Communist 
Gomulka to power at the beginning of October 1956 and the forced relaxation 
of Soviét economic and political pressure on Poland aided those forces in Hungary 
opposed to Communism. Gomulka’s accession to power grew out of the workers’ 
uprising in Poznan in June 1956. The latter was in turn predetermined both by 
the general ideological and political crisis in the Soviet empire caused by the 
accelerated policy of de-Stalinization and by the legitimization of Titoism during 
the Soviet leaders’ trip to Belgrade in May 1955. The East German rebellion of 
June 1953 must also be included in the general’ chain of development. 


w 


Events in Eastern Europe have been closely linked with similar ones in te 
USSR, and they have influenced each other to a considerable degree. Thus, fcr 
example, the East German uprising in June 1953 occurred at the time of the Bera 
affair and the uprisings in Vorkuta, Norilsk, and the forced labor camps m 
Kazakhstan. Without going into details of the various manifestations of th’s 
parallelism, an important point must be noted: the way for the advance of tke 
internal forces opposed to Communist dictatorship was opened up both in Eastern 
Europe and in the USSR itself after the death of Stalin, when the disappearance , » 
of a single dictator from the scene led to a crisis of power which has continued 
down to the present day. The start of this crisis must be considered the initial 
reason for the current crumbling of the Communist system, which the Communist 
authorities are trying to halt. k l ; 


_ This slowly developing process, which was concealed until Stalin’s death and 
which only began to makevitself felt after his disappearance from the scene, Wes 
clearly revealed in a number of typical features in the Hungarian events which cast 
light on possible ways of its further progression. ; 


-The Political Lessons of the Hungarian Uprising 


In 1947 an article entitled ‘The’ Sources of Soviet Conduct” by “X?” (George 
F. Kennan) appeared in Foreign Affairs. Analyzing the strength of the ideological 
influence of the Communist regime in the world, it pointed out that the number cf 
sincere adherents of Communism was considerably gréater outside the Iroa - 
Curtain than in the Soviet Union itself and among the peoples of Eastern Europe 
enslaved by Communism after World War II. A comparison from Thomas Mann‘s 
novel Buddenbrooks compared the USSR, as regards the possibilities and strengta 
of its ideological influence, with a star which had long ceased to exist, althouga 
its rays of light were still reaching our eyes. This gave the impression that the 
. light was still shining from the star, bùt “who. can say with assurance that the 
strong light still cast by the Kremlin... is not the powerful afterglow of a 
constellation which is actually on the wane? This cannot be proved. And this 


f: 


cannot be disproved.” 1 l ; 


While this view was being formulated, the growth of Soviet influence and 
prestige among the masses in the West, expressed in the constantly increasing 
‘membership rolls and heightened political activity of the Communist parties of the 
free world (particularly in France, Italy, South America, and Asia) seemed t> 
disprove it. However, Hungary has clearly confirmed this analysis. This is the 
first and fundamental conclusion to be drawn from what has happened in Hungary. 
The most characteristic points are the following: : 

1. The leading role in the uprising against the Communist regime was played 
by those very classes of the population on whom the system of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” bases itself: the workers and youth. 

1 Foreign Affairs, New York, No. 4 (1947), p. 580. 7 ` 
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2. It was a mass uprising, and the number of real adherents of the regime, 
those who would have been ready to sacrifice their lives for it, was very small. 

3. The revolt was clearly anti-Communist, directed not only against the forms 
„of Soviet Communism imposed from without, but‘also against local national 
Communist forms of Marxism. 


The first point was clearly demonstrated E the early hours of the uprising. 
As is known, it began on October 23 with peaceful student demonstrations, but 
` within a few hours, thousands of Budapest workers, all the students, and crowds 
of people from all classes of the population had joined.in. By the second day, 
when Soviet, forces were deployed in Budapest, the main centers of the revolt 
were the workers’ quarters of the city, particularly the factories. Budapest’s 
Csepel Works, the largest industrial center in Hungary and the main Communist 
center in the Hungarian revolution of 1919, was the main basis and arsenal of the 
Hungarian anti-Communist revolt of'1956.° 

The situation was similar in all the industrial centers of Hungary, particularly 
Györ, Pécs, Miskolc.* Workers, students, young people, and. representatives of 
ali levels of the population fought side ‘by side in the ranks of the rebels and 
probably for the first time achieved in Hungary a classless (not in the Marxist 
sense) society. The Hungarian peasantry not only immediately abolished collec- 
- tive, socialist agriculture, but also enabled the insurgents to continue the struggle 
by.voluntarily providing supplies. On the fourth day (October 26), the Hungarian 
working class have recourse to the classic and decisive form of the revolutionary 
` struggle with the Nagy national Communist government and Soviet intervention 
by beginning a nation-wide general strike. 

. The Hungarian armed forces, which had been built up over ten years on the 
principle of the Communist indoctrination of the army, either adopted an attitude 
of friendly neutrality towards the insurgents or actively went over to their side. 
- Al age levels of Hungarian youth—who had been educated in the Komsomol 
and Party organizations from an early age as the future props of the Communist 
regime—were to be found in the front ranks of the uprising, revealing the 
heroism and unwillingness to compromise in struggle which is characteristic of 
youth. 

The second feature, the mass character of the Hungarian uprising, was 
revealed by the ease with which the whole apparatus of Communist authority 
was swept away not only in the provinces, but also in Budapest. The total disso- 
lution and disappearance from the political scene of the Hungarian Communist 
Party with more than 800,000 members -(almost 10% of the total population) 
during the first days of the uprising clearly revealed the fragility of the one-party 
totalitarian system when faced by a popular revolt. Whe small numbers of the 
© Hungarian secret police (AVH), estimated at approximately 40,000 and linked 
with the authorities by common crimes and the fi of merciless retribution, 
proved to be the regime’s only support. 

3 The New York Times, October 27, 1956; Nene Zircher Zeitun Zurich, October 26, November 


13 and 14, 1956. 
> Neno Zurcher Zeitung, October 27, 1956. 








Finally, we must consider as characteristic the anti-Communist nature of the 
revolt, that is, the struggle not to change certain features of the existing regime 
but to abolish it completely. This was clearly revealed both in the slogens and 
aims of the popular uprising, and in the forced evolution which Nagy’s govern- 
ment underwent in the week from October 23 to November 1. Thus, the student 
demonstrations which began on October 23 were at first purely national Commu- 
nistic in nature. The demands to replace the Stalinists in the Party and govern- 
ment, to appoint Nagy prime minister, to improve living and working conditions, - 
and to grant freedom of speech and conscience did not yet reveal the radical anti- 
Communist nature of the movement which was beginning. However, within 
several hours, when workers and all other groups of the population joined the 
demonstration, the character of the events changed. Although the slogans of 
the Budapest rising on October 24—26 (demands for national independerce, the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, and democratization) did not yet reflect the external 
abandonment of national Communist aims, the anti-Communist nature of the 
revolutionary movement was clearly revealed in the provinces, where, as early 
as October 24, all southwestern Hungary, atid from October 26 the whole 
country, was enveloped by the uprising. Local revolutionary councils, which 

-arose spontaneously, included almost no Communists among their memters. In 
spite of the absence of any general-leadership, these new organs of local revolution- , 
ary authority put forward more radical demands to the Nagy government in 
their broadcasts: free elections, the abandonment of the one-party system, the 
restoration of complete independence from the USSR,' fundamental charges in 
the system of central planning and national economy, and the complete abolition’ 
of the Communist Party. The latter was actually being carried out throughout the 
country while street fighting was continuing in Budapest. 


National Communist Nagy, who had come to power at the beginning of the 
revolt as a counterbalance to the Rakosi Stalinist group, lost both his initial ` 
popularity and all control over the development of events. The incteasing 
pressure of anti-Communist feelings explains the forced evolution of the Nagy 
government. Thus: ~ ` g 


October 24: Nagy appealed for an end to the struggle, promised a complete 
amnesty to all the participants in the uprising, and economic and political reforms. 


October 25: Stalinist Gero (first secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party) 
was removed from his post by Nagy and replaced by the national-Communist 
Kádár, who also appealed for the ending of the revolt in order to carry cut the 
program of promised reforms. 


t ! 

October 26: Simultaneously with the demand made by those units >f the 
Hungarian army which had joined the revolt that Hungary withdraw frcm the 
Warsaw Pact, Nagy confirmed to representatives of the insurgents his promises 
to carry out all their demands, including the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary by January 1, 1957. He also announced the forthcoming reorganization 
of his government on a broader social basis. ; 
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October 27: Nagy formed a “National Front” government which included, 
along with 22 Communists, foùr representatives of non-Communist parties (three 
from the Smallholders’ Party and one from the Peasants’ Party). 


October 28: Under pressure from the insurgents, Nagy was forced to retreat 
from national Communism. He ordered the dissolution of the secret police and 
the creation of exècutive organs of authority from representatives of the insur- 

- gents (from the army, workers’ and student groups). At.the same time, the Hun- 
garian Kossuth national emblem was introduced to replace the Communist one. 


October 30: Nagy promised free elections, the creatioa of democratic political 

‘ parties and the formation of a coalition government. A small cabinet was formed 
to prepare for free elections and the immediate withdrawal of Soviet troops from 

Budapest and later from the whole country. l 


` October 31: Soviet forces were withdrawn from Budapest. Members of the 
Hungarian sécret, police were executed by the insurgents on the streets of Buda- 
pest. Nagy demanded that Communist Party members’ work jointly with the 
rebels. Cardinal Mindszenty was released from prison and installed in his former 
position as the head of the Catholic Church of Hungary. 


November 1: In a broadcast speech’Nagy protested against the movement of 
“new Soviet troops into the country, proclaimed Hungarian neutrality and appealed 
.to the United Nations to protect the country from the threat of new Soviet inter- 

vention. 


November 2: The Nagy government.ordered the dissolution of the Hungarian 
Communist Party and its reorganization as the “Socialist Workers’ Party.” The 
“National Front” government formed on October 27 resigned and handed over 
power to a broader coalition of the small cabinet. 


November 3: Nagy formed a new, broader coalition government, including 
three members of the Smallholders’ Party, three Social-Democrats, two members 
of the Peasants’ Party, and only three Communists. 


This gradual withdrawal under '` pressure by Nagy from a position of national 
‘Communism as the! Hungarian uprising turned into a broad anti-Communist 
movement reached its peak on the morning of November 4. Under the fire of 
Soviet artillery, which began the second stage of intervention, Nagy placed 
himself at the head of the Hungarian anti-Communist forces, having appealed 
to the United Nations for urgent help, and stated that his government, at the 
head of the Hungarian people, was forced to begin the struggle with the Soviet 
forces for the “freedom and rights” of the Hungarian people.* 


The true nature of this transformation from a revolt with national Communist 
aims to a clear anti-Communist movement was underlined even more clearly by 
the: attitude taken by the main ideologist of national Communism: Tito. He 
evolved from sympathy and moral support for the Hungarian revolt to condem- 
nation of it as “threatening the socialist conquests” of the Hungarian working 


“4 Ibid., October 26 to November 6, 1956. 


chee: He went so far as to justify the need for Soviet iritervention. In: Tito s 
opinion, the anti-Communist uprising iù Hungaty was a most.terrible blow to 
' socialism.’ 

F Thus, the events in Hungary clearly confirmed the above-tnentioned thesis cf 
the extinction of the'Communist Hight. The Soviet leaders were Forera to zeplacœ 
ideas by naked force. 


The example of Poland also ‘proves that the nature of the’events in Hungary ` 
. was not a feature of the Hungarian development alone, but reflected the overal 
development in Eastern Europe. Although Gomulka succeeded, as a result of a 
number of circumstances, in keeping Poland in a position of national Communisrr, 
he finds himself today in a situation similar to Nagy’s during his week in powet: 
` maneuvering to maintain a position of national Communism in‘order to save th2 
Communist system from the increasing pressure of the anti-Communist feelings. 
of the people.® This, situatiqn canot conceal attempts to bind Poland more tightl7 
„to the Communist bloc by playing on nationalist feelings and arousing fears cf 
the threat of a German revision of the Oder-Neisse Lees dead 
ideological links by this fear. 


An analysis of the events in Hungary and Poland leads to another important 
conclusion. ‘This concerns the-limits to which the Soviet leaders are prepared to 
- allow the process of de-Stalinization and emaniipafton of the Communist system - 
| to go in the satellite countries. 


Soviet forces were immediately called into action when the Eon moye- 
' ment for emancipation began, even while it was still in the national Communis- 
stage and had not yet turned into, a popular anti-Communist movement. Om 
October 23 the first demonstrations began, and until noon they were completel~ 
peaceful. By the end of the day they had become localized clashes during attempts 
. by demonstrators to force their way into government buildings, However, from 
the morning of October 24, Soviet forces were sent into action against demon- . 
strators in the streets of Budapest. Not until October 28, that is, after five days 
of street fighting with the Hungarian insurgents, did the Soviet govetnmen- 
announce its willingness to withdraw its armed forces from Budapest and end the 
fighting.” It is now clear that this decision was dictated not by political but by 
military considerations. The Soviet forces in Hungary proved to be inadequate 
` and unreliable for coping with a mass uprising. The withdrawal from Budapes- ' 
was nothing less than a military retreat. It was followed immediately by the - 
movement of new, powerful Soviet forces into the country. The Soviet declaratior 
of October 30 on mutual relations with the people’s' democracies which belongec » 
to the Warsaw Pact was also only a political maneuver intended to deceive botk 
the free world and the satellites. After concluding their systematic military 
preparation for a new blow, the Soviet forces set about decisively liquidating the 
Hungarian revolt. 

5 Radio Belgrade, November 15, 1956. i : 

6 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, January 24, 1957. i ooa 

7 Nene Zürcher Zeitung, October 30, 1956. ; 
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Hence, from the very first hours of the Hungarian revolt the Soviet govern- 
ment pursued an unchanged policy directed at decisively crushing the Hungarian 
uprising with armed force. : 


` “The situation was different in Poland. The replacement of the Stalinist leaders 
in the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party by national 
Communists headed by Gomulka doubtlessly went further than the factions of 
the Soviet collective leadership (both the Molotov and Khrushchev groups) 
desired: The appearance in Warsaw of a Soviet Central Committee delegation 
headed by Molotov, Mikoyan, and Khrushchev together*with a large number of 
Soviet military men was intended to exert military as well as political pressure 
on Poland. The introduction of Soviet troops into Poland, in addition to 
those Soviet occupation forces already stationed there, was’ sufficient proof of 
this. However, after short but tense Polish-Soviet negotiations, the Soviet 
leaders agreed to Gomulka’s appointment, as first seeretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, the dismissal of Marshal Rokossovsky, Poland’s adoption of national 
Communism, and gave up their original intention of military intervention. 


What are the reasons for the different reactidn of the Soviet leaders to similat 
situations in Hungary and Poland? There is nofdoubt that military and political 
control over Poland is much more important tp the Soviet leaders than control 
over Hungary. The defection of Hungary fron§ the Communist empire after the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Austria coulf not be compared in significance 
with a similar defection by Poland from the ‘Eastern bloc. The loss of Poland 
would have forced the Soviets to abandon their positions in East Germany, since 
the main lines of communication of the 400,000 Soviet troops in East Germany 
pass through Poland. The withdrawal of Soviet troops from East Germany 
would predetermine the fate of the so-called German Democratic Republic, 
since the East German Communist government has never had a firm hold 
on the people, as the uprising of June 1953 showed. Hence, military consid- 
erations did not predetermine the-need for immediate Soviet intervention in 
Hunpary. 

' Any supposition that the reason for the intervention was the appeal to the 
Soviet forces by the Communist Party. Secretary Gerd, while a similar “legal” 
reason was lacking in.Poland, is false. Soviet actions are always determined not 
by international law or similar rules, but by the interrelation of forces and ex- 
pediency for achieving the aims of the Soviet leaders, who are always able to 
create the conditions necessary to justify intervention. Yet there is no doubt 
that the use of force to crush uprisings and disturbances in their empire has 
harmed Soviet prestige, and only extreme circumstances can have forced the 
Soviet leaders, to resort to such means. Eg S 


There are other reasons for different Soviet reactions to what happened in 
Poland and Hungary. The events in Poland were in the nature of a revolution 
from above; Gomulka’s appointment to power was decided by the higher Party 
organizations in Poland. It was in essence not even an internal Communist 
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“palace” revolution, but a decision by the Po-ish Central Committee to embark 
on a new course. By adopting national Communism it wished to save the regime 
from anti-Communist pressure from below, a threat which’ had been revealed in 
the summer. uprising in Poznan. Typical of the Polish events is the fact that 
First Party Secretary Ochab, a Stalinist, who replaced the late Beirut, remained a 
second secretary of the Party under Gomulka. The “Natolin” group of Stalinists, 
who were gradually removed from leading positions by Gomulka, were allowed 
to continue political existence in Poland. Hence, we may conclude that the Soviet 
leaders still consider it possible to allow the satellites to maneuver within the 
limits of Leninism and national Cofmmunism in the situation created after the 
Twentieth Party Congress, if they adopt national ‘Communism controlled from 

_ above, under which the basic props of a Communist regime are maintained. But 
when events take the form of pressure on the authorities from below, as happened 
in Hungary, in East Germany, and at Poznan, the Soviet leaders immediately 
have recourse to' slima rafio—the merciless crushing of the popular movements 
by armed force, even if they have a national Communist character. 


_ The nervous Soviet reaction to any popular pressure in the satellite countries 
leads to a third conclusion concerning the Hungarian revolt: the crushing of the 
Hungarian revolt was dictated by the demands of Soviet domestic policy. State- 
ments of the Soviet leaders and the reaction of the Soviet press to the events in 
Hungary provide interesting material in this -espect. During the first phase of 
the revolt, the Soviet press made almost no'reference to Hungary. It spoke of 
disturbances of the social order by a few, irresponsible, anti-social elements. The 
activities of the Soviet forces were briefly passed over as aid given the Hungarian 
authorities to maintain order. Before the second phase, that is, before the decisive. 
Soviet intervention, the Soviet press published short, but unequivocal statements 
on November 3 and 4 on the chaos prevailing in Budapest, looting, mob law 
turned loose on “prominent public figures,” and the penetration of “counter- 
, revolutionary and fascist elements” into the country.® 


In his speech on the anniversary of the October Revolution, that is, after the 
decisive phase of crushing the Hungarian revolt had begun, Suslov stated: 


_ Atone time an extremely dangerous dono for the fate of socialism in Hungary 
was created by counterrevolutionary forces. The government of Imre Nagy, which 
arose in this situation, was surrendering one position after another to the reactionary 
forces, and having cleared the path for the coun-errevolution, had in fact fallen apart. 
Counterrevolutionary bands were spreading terror, barbarously killing prominent 
public figures, hanging and shooting Commutcists. Arms were being passed across 
the western borders of Hungary on a large scale, numerous groups of officers and 
soldiers who served in the Hitlerite armies and in the fascist army of Horthy were 
penetrating the country. Hungary was in a state of absolute chaos .... There was a 
direct threat of the restoration of the capitalist aad landowner systems and the rebirth 
of fascism.® i l 





8 Pravda, November 3 and 4, 1956. 
? Ibid., November 6, 1956. 
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- Obviously, these distortions were not intended for the outside world, nor 
for the satellites, who were well enough. informed on what was transpiring. 
They were intended to influence Soviet public opinion. The most important 
point in Suslov’s speech was his stress of the “threat to prominent members of 
Communist society,” and the chaos and revolutionary arbitrariness ruling in Buda- 
pest, and his reference to the reprisals against Communists. The upper classes of 
Soviet society (thé Party, intelligentsia, salaried employees) were being frightened 
‘by the specter of an anarchist and social revolution which was threatening to 
deprive them of their own privileged positions. This attempt to find support 
among the privileged classes of Soviet society was even more important for the 
Soviet leaders; since, even before the Hungarian revolt, disturbances had begun 
to take place among youth and workers, just as in the satellite countries during 
the Hungarian uprising. A report of the Belgian foreign minister, who had just 
returned from Moscow at the time, referred to the closing of Moscow University 
for one day because of student disturbances and the expulsion from the uni- 
versity of those guilty for the disturbances. Articles in Komsomolskaya pravda 
on “irresponsible criticism” among the Leningrad students, and Khrushchev’s 
warning at a meeting of the Moscow Komsomol on the danger of perversion of 
Communist youth by enemies of socialism are sufficent proof of a dangerous 
ferment in the USSR itself. tS. 
~ Itis safe to say that the crushing of the Hungarian rebellion, the liquidation 
of political opposition, and the restoration of the normal functioning of the 
regime have been unsuccessful to date. The Hungarian political party which was 
formed to replace the Communist Party today numbers barely 170,000 people, 
against the earlier figure of almost one million. The country’s economy is pata- 
lyzed by continued workers’ resistance. ‘The Kádár government, which is depen- 
dent on the bayonets of the Soviet army and the remnants of the secret police 
(AVH), is neither able to create a firm foundation: for its national Communist 
authority, nor find reliable support in the form: of Hungarian armed forces. 

Hence, Communism continues to remain a fading star in Hungary, dependent 
Quly on a system of terror and the intervention of Soviet armed forces. In the 
international Communist movement it is not only Communism in its Leninist and 
Stalinist form that is fading, but also national Communism in the eyes of the 
people of those three states where this system has been put into practice: Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Hungary. The Djilas affair, Gomulka’s present difficulties, and 
Kádár’s hopeless position are sufficient proof of this. 


The Military Leasons of the Hungarian Uprising 


The military value of the Hungarian revolt stems from the experience gained 
by the army and the Soviet-type Hungarian armed forces in combating a powerful 
popular uprising in a Communist state. Even before the ideological influence of 
the Communist doctrine on the people had-begun to wane, the maintenance of 
Soviet authority was ensured not only by ideological and political influence, but 
also by the powerful apparatus of compulsion. In this apparatus, the armed 
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forces and political police (MVD and MGB), have always played an important 
role. Obviously, any weakening of ideological influence increases the significance 
of a reliable governmental machine, including the armed forces, in maintaining 
Party supremacy, reinforcing Soviet foreign policy with actual force, and en- 
-` suring the use of the acquired areas of influence as a base for the future struggle 
to communize the world. The reliability of the armed forces is predetermined by, 
two factors: the military training of an army and its devotion to the regime. Witk 
this in mind, the Communist bloc armies have received constant indoctrinatior 
` in Communist ideology»In the postwar period the army’s role as a Party weapor 
has been clearly demonstrated in the expansion of Communism in Eastern anc 
Central Europe, where the extension of Communism beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union was achieved only in those countries which were completely or 
` partially occupied by Soviet forces during World War I. This was the case ic 
Romania, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Hast Germany. In 
the Far East, North Korea provides the example, and even China is not an ex- 
' ception, if we consider the fact that the occupation of Manchuria by Soviet 
forces was a most important prerequisite for the granting of aid to the Chinese 
Communist forces, and helped the latter to win the civil war. Only Iraq anc ` 
Austria,, for a number of particular reasons, for example, their inclusion in ‘the 
Western sphere of influence, proved to bë exceptions to this rule, in spite of the 
extended stay of Soviet forces in these countries. | ‘ 


The consolidation of Communist authority in Eastern Europe in the postwar 
years was assisted by the presence of Soviet occupation troops, for the mere 
presence of Soviet armed forces as a Communist army in being was enough tc 
crush any internal forces opposed to the process of ‘communization. 


In the process of communizing the satellites, the local organs of authority— 
the administration, police, and army—were set up, on Soviet lines, and withic . 
the framework of each “people’s democracy,” wete to fulfill the same role ar 
their Soviet counterparts. The building-up_ of the satellite armed forces proceedec 
rapidly and attained a strength of some 80 ground force divisions before the 
Hungarian uprising. In the process all peace treaty limits established for thë 
satellite armed forces were considerably exceeded. > ` 


As an example, according to Paragraph 12 of the Paris peace treaty, the 
strength of the Hungarian ground forces was not to éxceed 65,000 and the air force 
not to exceed 5,000.10 By 1948 the Hungarian forces had not yet reached the , 
amount permitted by the peace treaty. However,, by 1954-55, the Hungariar - 
army consisted of : 1 tank division; 2 mechanized divisions; 12 infantry divisions 
2 artillery divisions; 5 independent artillery brigades; 10 anti-aircraft divisions 
5 independent anti-aircraft brigades; 2 technical troops, brigades; 1 engineer 
division; 1 communication division; 3 air divisions; 1 airborne division; 4E 
border battalions; 1 Danube flotilla. The overall strength was some 240,000.1- 





10 Europa- Archie, Fratikfart am Main, April 1947, p_489. 
11 Webrkunde, Munich, November 1956, p. 562. 
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Sounce. Capt Pal Darnoy, Webrhende, Munich, November 1956 and February 1957 


Although the equipment of the Hungarian army units was inferior to tha- 
of the Soviet army, it was still imposing for a country with a population of less 
than ten million. The training and political indoctrination of the Hungariar 
army was carried out under the strict, control of Soviet military advisers. The 
selection of officers’ cadres through 12 military schools and two academies, as 
well as the training of staff officers in Soviet academies was intended to ensure £ 
command personnel both well versed in military matters and politically reliable 

Hence, the 15 line divisions of the Hungarian army (3 armored and 12 in- 
fantry) with the numerous army maintenance units comprised approximately 
15% of the 70—80 divisions which the East European satellites had at their 
disposal after the reduction announced in 1956. 


1 


The centralized organization of the armaments industry for “the greater 
Soviet empire,” in which satellite industry supplemented the Soviet, went hanc 
in hand with the build-up of the armed forces. This organization was completec 
in May 1955 with the creation of the High Command of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries—a permanent organ of command for the satellite and Soviet armed forces 
intended for action in the European theater of war. S 7 i 

The subjection of the East European satellites to the Kremlin center was carried 
out in two ways: (1) The stationing of Soviet occupation forces on their terri- ` 
tories; (2) The creation of a prop for local Communist authorities, in the form 

_of armed forces organized on the Soviet model. ; i 

To date it has not been possible to determine whether the Warsaw Pact would 
function -effectively in a large-scale exterjal war. However, the answer to the 
question of whether the integrity of the Communist empire could be maintained 
in a case of internal tension’ was given by Hungary., i 

In spite of the double safeguard for the Hungarian Communist regime, 2 
popular uprising was able to take place.in the country. The Communist regime 
was overthrown and Soviet military intervention was necessary to crush ‘the 
rebellion and restore the system. x tx 

The uprising immediately paralyzed the Hungarian army, a large part of 
which immediately adopted an attitude of friendly neutrality, supplying arms, - 
military supplies and volunteers for the insurgents’ ‘units. Some units went over 

_to the rebels bloc. Only an insignificant number of Hungarian units supported the 
national Communist government and. the Soviet command. On October 28, 
under the influence of the successes of the insurgents, personal feelings gained 
the upper hand and powerful Hungarian tank and artillery units went over to 
the revolt in large groups, dismissed their political leaders, replaced their ofticers, 
and set out for Budapest to aid the rebels. i 

In the second phase of Soviet intervention, which began on the morning of 
November 4, those units of the Hungarian army led by the new Minister of 
War, Maleter, were on the side of the insurgents. These units, together with wot- 


kers in Budapest and in a number of other industrial centers, particularly Pécs, . 


Miskolc, Dunapentele, and Salgotarjan, formed. the main force of the’ uprising, - 
, which lasted until the middle of November. After the uprising was crushed in the: 
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centers, the remnants of these rebel military units formed partisan resistance 
groups (around Lake Balaton, to the north of Budapest, in the wooded regions 
of the northeast and in the south to the north of Pécs.)!# At the same time 
the massing of Soviet troops influenced the less active part of the Hungarian 
army, which adopted a passive attitude at the decisive moment of the second 
phase of Soviet intervention. With the crushing of the revolt, the whole Hungarian 
army was disarmed by Soviet troops, excepting those units of the Hungarian 
police and the limited number of border battalions reformed by the Kádár 
government. : : 

Soviet military intervention falls into two phases: the first from October 
24 to 28 with attempts to crush the revolt with those Soviet occupation forces 
already in Hungary;.the second, the intervention from November 4 onwards by 
‘a powerful Soviet tank army, which had been transferred to Hungary from the 
USSR. 


During the first phase, the Soviet command had at its disposal only three 
divisions (the 17th Mechanized Guards, the Second Mechanized Division and 
the 92nd Tank Division), one located on the, Austrian border, and the remainder 
to the east and west of Budapest (see map on page 13). There were also one 
or two air divisions.18 From the beginning of the uprising, the action of the 
Soviet troops was concentrated on liquidating its center—Budapest. On the 
evening of October 23, two Soviet tank divisions entered Budapest from the 
east and west and were deployed against the rebels from the morning of October 
24, This action in Budapest continued until October, 28, while the remaining 
Soviet units, including units protecting Soviet depots, communication, radar, 
and supply units, took up defensive positions. 

The operations of the two Soviet tank divisions in Budapest in the first phase 
of.the uprising were unsuccessful. They not only suffered heavy losses in street 
fighting, but were also seriously demoralized by the defection of individuals and 
a number of tanks complete with crews to the rebels (figures available point 
to 35—60 tanks), the refusal on the part of troops to fight, even sabotage of 

„orders from above, and cases of adopting a neutral attitude towards the rebels. 
On October 28, the Nagy government and the insurgents agreed to halt military 
operations if Soviet troops were withdrawn from Budapest. The withdrawal 
began on October 29. . 


Soviet troops began the second phase on November 4. This operation was 
carried out by powerful Soviet forces, which were gradually moved into eastern 
Hungary from the Transcarpathian military region during the period from 
October 24 to November 1-(see map on page 17). 

By October 30, in addition ‘to the three Soviet divisions already stationed in 
Hungary, there were nine or ten tank and mechanized divisions, strong artillery 
units and special MVD units in the country. Subsequently, six or seven divisions 
occupied western and southwestern Hungary, sending forward units towards 





1 Ibid., February 1957, p. 76. 
13 Thid., p. 72. 
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. the ati id Yugoslav borders. The remaining’ divisions surrounded Buda- 
pest. On November 4, Soviet troops began the second phase of their i intervention. 
This powerful military operation, with a concentration of some 200,000 tzoops 

_ and 4,000—4,500 tanks, was directed by such an important figure as Deputy Chief 
of General Staff Malinin. During the second phase of the operation the former, , 

> demoralized units were withdrawn from Hungary. Many accounts report cashes 

between the old units and the new ones.14 ‘Special ‘MGB units, commanded by 

. MGB chief General Serov, organized a campaign against Soviet defectors.15 


The Soviet army lost 7,000 killed in crushing me Evol; Hungarian lo losses 


' were estimated around 25, 000.18 


In sum, the Hungarian EaR has OTRE some interesting and some- 
times surprising lessons: 


1. Tt demonstrated the possibility of a successful nek popular up-ising 
under a ‘Communist police.system, given a number of favorable prerequisites, 
as the first stage of the revolt demonstrated. The prerequisites were: the spon- 
taneity of the movement together -with its social and national peculiarities, the 
weakness of the Soviet occupation forces, ‘and Hungary’s particular geopolitical 
position. Hungary has ‘a short common border with the USSR in an area which 
is very mountainous, offering few paths of communication. This made the quick 
transfer of Soviet reinforcements difficult and made it possible for the revolt to- 
be consolidated in the first critical moments. 

_ At the same time the events in Hungary proved that a purely localized apris- 
ing cannot achieve final success in the Communist empire if the maneuverebility 
of Soviet forces situated in the neighboring satellites and the USSR itself -s not 

_ hindered. Freedom of movement could be hampered by a simultaneous uprising 
in a number of satellites and the Soviet Maloney or active pressure by the free 
world. 

2. The Hungarian revolt as well as earlier ‘events, in Poland revealed the. 
unreliability of one of the links in the chain of two-fold control over the satel- 
lites by the Kremlin; neither in Hungary nor Poland did the satellite armies 
fulfill their intended role as a weapon in the hands of the Soviet leaders The- 
nationalist nature of the struggle for emancipation to a considerable degree 
paralyzed the artificial system of using the satellite armies as a political weapon. 
On the other hand, this nationalist nature proved to be a trump card fcr the 
Soviet leaders; it enabled them to maintain control over their troops who had : 
been demoralized bythe broad mass character of the'revolt and crush i it by appeal- 
ing ‘to Soviet patriotic sentiments and devotion.to the state. 

3, The Hungarian revolt révealed the effectiveness of what had seemed to be 
long outdated weapons in a revolutionary struggle “at the barricades.” Their 
effectiveness was made possible by (1) the leading role of the workers and vouth 
‘in present-day anti-Communist uprisings, which has transferred the center of 


14 Neus Ziircher Zeitung, November 21, 1956. 
18 The New York Times, November 23, 1956; Munchner be. Munich, December 14, 1956 
16 The New York Times, December 14, 1956; Noros russos a New. York, December 16, 1956. 
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events tothe cities; (2) the construction of modern cities and the main strong- 
holds of rebellion—factories, which are built of steel and reinforced conczete— 
make them inaccessible to armored troops. They can be neutralized and isolated 
from each other, but it is impossible to take them without strong infantry support. 

Soviet military organization is being built up on two principles—adjustment 


‘to atomic and aerial warfare in the case of external conflicts, and the use of massed 


ground forces with traditional weapons in the case of localized conflicts—which 
must be considered as justified for safeguarding the Communist empire. However, 
an important reason prevented the Soviet leaders from making full use oz such 
a powerful build-up. In crushing the Hungarian revolt the Soviets usec. only 
armored units without the infantry support essential in street fighting and thus 
contradicted their own theories calling for the close interaction of all types of 
forces. The reason for this will be explained shortly: ' 


4. The Hungarian rebellion provided some valuable information on Soviet 
troop morale. The political unreliability of the Soviet troops during the frst 
‘phase of the rebellion can be proved by a number of circumstances. On the other 
hand, the new units brought in from the USSR proved to be zeliable both in the 
struggle with the rebellion and in cases of restoring order among the demora-_ 
lized Soviet troops who had participated in the first phase of the uprising. 

This brings up the following questions: (a) What predetermined the unrelia- 
- bility of the Soviet troops in the first phase of the events? (b) What predeter- 
mined their reliability in the second phase of the uprising? (c) Was this demorali- 
zation an accidental and transitory affair whose significance must not be over- 
estimated, or does it reveal a serious political situation in the Soviet armed forces? 

The unreliability of the Soviet troops in ‘the first phase of the events was 
conditioned by political and military factors, whose influence cannot be separated: 
military failures cause political demoralization and' the political unreliabikty of 
troops undermines their fitness for battle. A prolonged period as occupation 
troops had weakened the political indocttination of the Soviet troops acd the 
mass nature of the uprising was bound to affect their morale. The disifiteg-ation 
and partial defection of the Hungarian army likewise played its part in the demo» 
ralization of the Soviet units. The military reasons. were: the small numb=rs of 
- occupation troops in Hungary, the unsuitability of tank forces deprived of strong 
_ infantry support in street fighting in a large city where they are highly vuln2rable 
in a close battle with a determined enemy, and the usual deterioration in discipline 
as a result of the prolonged occupation of another country. l 

Although both factors played a more or less equal role, in the first phase of 
events the most important part was' played by the political factor in the farm of” 
earlier happenings in Poland, which ended in the Soviet withdrawal ard the 
abandonment of the idea of restoring “Soviet order” in Poland with armed 
intervention. Both the Soviet’ command and troops in Hungary could. have 
expected the same coutse of events there. ` ` ; 

The introduction of 12 or 13 new Soviet divisions from the USSR funda- 
mentally altered the situation. The massing of troops was even more impressive 
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\ 
because the main group of Soviet forces surrounded Budapest, the main center 
of the rebellion, while the remainder cut Hungary off from the free world. In such 
a situation, with.a course intent on metcilessly crushing the revolt, any traces 
of political unreliability among the new Soviet troops were overcome by the 
' knowledge that the rebels’ position was hopeless. Many factors point to possible 
apprehensions of the Soviet command concerning the reliability of the fresh 
troops: the whereabouts of the troops was concealed (many thought that they were 
in Germany), they were misinformed, told that they were fighting against 
“American paratroopers” supporting the “fascist” rebellion. The absence of 
any infantry divisions in Hungary substantiates these fears. It would have been 
impossible to secure the necessary isolation of the troops from contact with the 
population if large numbers had been deployed to crush the uprising. Violating 
their own tactical conceptions on warfare in inhabited areas, the Soviet leaders 
attempted to achieve isolation with the armor of their tanks. Thus, the political 
' reliability of the Soviet troops in the second phase of the Hungarian operation 
was ensured by military measures: the creation of those prerequisites necessary 
for complete military success, the severe punishment of demoralized troops, 

- and the use of those branches of the army not likely to come into close contact 
with the population, particularly tank forces. 

Thus, we may conclude that the willingness of the new Soviet units to act 
does not necessarily refute evidence of a political crisis in the Soviet armed 
forces, a crisis which is a:not of a passing, but potentially chronic nature. An 
extremely important symptom of: it was the total demoralization of peacetime 
cadre troops in the first stage of the events, even making allowances for exag- 
gerations in Western press reports. SY 

The above discussion leads to the following general conclusions: 


1. The Hungarian uprising inflicted a particularly strong blow on the military 
organization of the Warsaw Pact countries, the consequences of which probably 
cannot be. repaired. A whole satellite army was completely put out of action by the 
. Soviets; powerful Soviet forces were pinned down for a long period in Hungary 

and the economic planning of the Communist.empire disrupted. 

2. The political consequences of the Hungarian revolt as regards the people 
of the free world, particularly public opinion in the neutral countries and above 
all, in India, must be regarded as disadvantageous to the Soviet leaders. 

- 3, The Hungarian events are dangerous because they have influenced Soviet 
society and the Soviet armed forces, predetermining a further process of'eman- 
cipation, even in the USSR itself. 

4. It must be pointed out that the West and above all the UN did not acquit 
itself with any increase in prestige in the eyes of those peoples enslaved by Com- 
`, munism. Sympathy and charity cannot’ overcome the free world’s inability to 
prevent the use of force by the Soviets or to give active help to the enslaved. 

Despite a definite crisis in the ideological influence of Communism, which 
the’ Soviet leaders are naturally aware of, the Soviet state and its main prop—the 
Soviet armed forces—still carried out the task of destroying the Hungarian anti- 
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Communist rebellion, notwithstanding a number of serious weaknesses in the 
Soviet army. Thus, the Soviet leaders will continue to have recourse to: the 
policy of imposing their authority, the force of their,army and the overall autho- 
rity of Soviet science, technique and art. The renewal of the Soviet foreign policy 
directed toward the restoration of economic and cultural ties with the free world, - 
the strengthening of the political spheres of influence of the Soviet state, and the 
proclamation of coexistence will be means of overcoming the political isolation. 
of the USSR into which the collective leadership has led the country as a result 
ofits action in’Hungary. Such a foreign policy will set itself the task of over- 
coming the growing opposition to the regime inside the country. 

A similar course was carried out during World War II when fundamental 
Communist aims were temporarily relegated to the background and Stalin, with 
the help of the West, saved the regime, while the victory automatically increased. 
the prestige of the Communist regime both at. home and abroad. We may expect. 
that a similar maneuver will be carried out in the near future. The replacement of 
Party ideologist and henchman of Khrushchev——Shepilov—as Minister of 
Foréign Affairs by, the professional diplomat of the Molotov: faction, Gromyko, 
is the first sign of this course in Soviet foreign policy. However, the internal 
contradictions of the regime will not be solved by'this course. They will exert 
increasing pressure on the Soviet line in foreign policy, and do not preclude the 
possibility that the Soviet leaders will provoke a world-wide armed conflict in 
order to stave off the approaching collapse of Communism in its internal policy. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy i 


The Latest Hydraulic Engineering Developments 
inthe Amur Basin 


Information available on the hydraulic engineering ‘projects planned for the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan indicates that the Soviets are turning their attention from 
the European regions of the USSR and concentrating more on Asia, particularly 
Western Siberia, Central Asia, and the Lake Baikal area. However, at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congréss the question of developing water resources in the Far East 
was not raised. Nevertheless, four months after the Congress, reports began to 
appear on plans for such constructions in the Amur basin. On June 17, 1956, the 
first detailed article appeared, in the newspaper Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta. It dealt with the general Amur question, which it linked with the establish- 
ment of a fourth metallurgical center in the Aldan—Amur region during the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan. The present shortage of electric power in this area was 
discussed and the conclusion drawn that further supplies were essential if industry 
were to be developed there. l l : 

The Far East has long been a point of inferest for the Soviet leaders, mainly 
for strategic considerations. At the moment this interest is quite considerable, 
with the Amur basin forniing the center of attraction. The Amur, which is formed 
by the confluence of the. Shilka and Argun rivers, is 2,850 kilometers long and 
the area of its basin 1,843,000 square kilometers. It is the largest river in the Far 
East and one of the Soviet Union’s major waterways, navigable along the whole 
of its course and able to take large sea-going vessels for 470 kilometers. The 
volume of water flowing from the Amur into the Tatary Strait amounts to 346 
cubic kilometers, or 1,100 cubic meters per second annually.1 The Amur, with 

sits tributaries the Argun and the Ussuri, also forms the boundary between the 
` Soviet Union and China for a distance of 3,000 kilometers, a fact which has played 
an important part in the Soviet government’s latest plans for the Far East. 

In May and June 1956, talks were held in Peiping between Soviet and Chinese 
delegations and a Sino-Soviet agreement on joint research work in the Amur basin 
drawn up. Earlier, the Soviets had carried out surveys of the area themselves, and 
the latest joint steps are aimed at a practical solution of the problem. 

The construction planned will undoubtedly be of ‘considerable benefit to the 
two countries concerned. The establishment of a series of hydroelectric stations 
on the Amur and its tributaries will cregte sources of electric power designed to 
meet the requirements of industry, agriculture, and transportation in the surround- 
ing areas. Soviet engineers assert that, on. the Amur and its tributaries the Zeya 


1 Ocherki po gidrografti rek SSSR (Essays on the Hydrography of the Rivers of the USSR), Moscow, 
1953, p. 227. i ; a 
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and the Bureya alone, nine large stations can be erected with a combined capacity 
-`of more than 10 million kilowatts.? It has also been estimated that the power 
potential of the plants in the Amur basin amounts to some 13 -uillion kilowatts, 
with an annual output of up to 70 billion kilowatt-hours. ` 


The preliminary plans envisage the construction of the following dams, 
resetvoirs, and hydroelectric stations (see map): Muchikan, on the-Argun, capac- 
- ity approxirnately 400,000 kilowatts; Kuznetsovsk, Blagoveshchensk, Khingan, 
Dzhalinda, all on the Amur, each with a capacity of'up to one million kilowatts; 
Komsomolsk, on the Amur; Zeya, on the Zeya.4 | : 


On the upper and middle reaches of the Amur the n and iene: 
logical conditions permit the erection of large hydroelectric stations with heads 
up to 80 meters. Past the spot where the Amur cleaves the Lesser Khingan ridge 
there ate no suitable sites. In view of this, the claim put forward by a leading 
Soviet engineer that a station with a small head could be built near Komsomolsk 
is very much open to question,’ since even a small dam at this site could cause 
widespread, flooding of the adjacent land. However, since the Soviets seldom take 
such considerations into account, it is still PARE that a plant will be erected 
there. 


The power supplied by igs stations is to be utilized in Chita i Amur 
oblasts, and to some extent in Birobidzhan and Khabarovsk Krai. The Amur 
power system is also designed to cover some regions as much as 1,000 kilometers 
from the source of supply. They include Pinkiang, Hulun, Lungkiang, Changchun, 
and Shenyang. The system will also embrace railroad transportation, and the 
main Siberian line to Vladivostok is to be electrified. Moreover, the control of 
the Amur and its “tributaries will considerably improve the Far Eastern river 
transportation network. Projects are presently being worked out’ to increase 
transport facilities between the Soviet Union and China in these areas. | 


One project for providing the Amur with a northern exit into the Pacific 
Ocean is the Amur—Kizi—De Kastri Canal, This would run from the lower reaches 
of the Amur, from the village of Sofiiskoe, through'the Great Kizi Lake and on, 
to the Tatary Strait at De Kastri Bay.® This suggestion is not new, having first 
been suggested in the nineteenth century;’ but the plan had never before been so. 
extensively developed. Once completed, it would provide the Amur with a new, 
extremely deep estuary and make it accessible to sea-going vessels (see map). In 

‘this way the inconveniences of the Amut’s present exit into the sea via a shallow 
estuary requiring constant dredging : and ice-bound for considerable periods would 
be overcome. , 





a r EEMI pokes gazeta, June 17, 1956. í ` 
? Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 10 (1956),p. 23. 
4 Soreiskaya Rossija, November 22 and 23, 1956. 
5 Promyshlenno-skonomicheskaya gazeta, June 17, 1956. 
€ Sovetskaya Rossiya, op. cit. i 
y ER slovar (Encyclopedic PR Brockhaus and Efron St. Peterburg, 1890, 
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A second project is to provide a southern exit for the Amur into Peter the 
` Great Gulf via the Ussuri river, Lake Khanka, tke rivers Lefu and Suifin, emerging 
into the sea near Vladivostok (see map).® 


These and ‘similar projects were put forward by the Soviets for joint Sino- 
Sóviėt study and later execution, even though they are situated exclusively in the 
_ Soviet Union. Except for a casual mention, of a proposed project on the River 
Sungari; these plans do not envisage building i in China. However, during talks 
which were held in Peiping between the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and ' 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications, a proposal was put forward and adopted 
for linking the Amur with Liaotung Bay in the Yellow Sea, via the rivers Sungari , 
and Liao and the Sunliao Canal. It appears that the Soviets are aiming at using 
Chinese manpower and the Chinese border areas adjoining the Amur for the 
‘construction of large hydroelectric stations on Soviet territory and, by supplying 
Chinese industry with electric power, increasing Cone s economic dependence. 
on the USSR.. 


Typical of the joint activities is the work being carried out at present on the 
Amur near the village of Soyuznoe, where there is a large sandbank which in | 
summer considerably hampers shipping. Although the Chinese are participating 
as equals in this work, it is interesting to note that in 1955 freight shipped on the 

, Amur and its tributaries was: USSR, 2.7 million tons or 1.30 billion ton-kilo- 
meters; China, 1.3 million tons or 0.36 billion ton-kilometers.® The majority of 
Chinese freight traffic in the Amur basin is carried along the Sungari, not the: 
Amur. Thus, although on this stretch of the Amur' Chinese traffic is negligible, 
the Chinese are doing half of the work‘on the canal in the river’s rocky bed. In. 
winter, the sandbank becomes frost bound, ice forms'over an area of 15,000 square- 
meters, and in the frozen dikes of the river basin Russians and ‘Chinese are work- __ 
ing simultaneously, although on two different sections.19 


These research and construction projects are on such.a grand scale that the: 
question of whether they are more than just enother Soviet propaganda move. 
almost automatically arises. The meager reports that have been so far published’ 
in the Soviet press on the subject would indicate that the plans’ are practicable,» 
providing no attention is paid the sufferings and ‘inconveniences involved—a- 
consideration that is hardly likely to influence the Soviet authorities in any case. 
Moreover, the speed with which the Soviet leaders have begun to tackle the: 
problem shows that the projects are receiving preferential treatment. A special 
joint Sino-Soviet council for the study of the problems involved, which was 
formed to direct operations, coordinates activities, examines the results of the sur- 
veys, and approves plans for further research..In addition to this coordinating 
center the Academy of Sciences has formed:a la-ge expedition comprising twenty 
different sections which began work as early as 1955. Also participating are more 
than 100 highly-qualified Chinese experts under a special commission headed by 


ae Vestnik Akademi nauk SSSR, op. cit., p. 24, 
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the Chinese deputy minister of waterways. The base of all the surveying oper- 
ations is Blagoveshchensk. By 1960 the surveying is to be completed, but actual 
work has already begun in gathering together the material for the projects and 
preparing the ground on the proposed sites. A team of engineers and building 
` experts from the Leningrad branch of Gidroproekt, the central body in charge of 
hydraulic engineering projects, has arrived in Blagoveshchensk. This group, 
aided by Chinese experts, is working on the plan for the Dzhalinda hydroelectric 
station on the upper Amur. The plans for the Zeya station are already complete, 
and a chief engineer for the whole Amur project has been appointed. An author- 
itative Soviet source stated that this project must be completed within two years.11 


On the cliffs at Burgolinsk; about 16 kilometers from Dzhalinda, digging has 
already begun on the site of the Dzhalinda station. This has given rise to such 
slogans as ““The attack on the Amur has begun!” and “The Seventh Five-Year 
Plan must be the Amur Five-Year Plan!”12 

The hydraulic engineering projects in the Amur basin will be of enormous 
economic importance. The creation of a fourth metallurgical center in the Aldan— 
Amur region will undoubtedly require a considerable amount of electric power. 
This is particularly the case in view of the plan to build a large ferrous metallurgi- 
cal works with electrically-operated smelting processes in Amur Oblast.13 
Moreover, the Soviet and Chinese Far Eastern regions are rich in minerals, and 
many new deposits of iron ore, gold, coal, and polymetallic ores have been dis- 
covered there reçently. Between the Amur and the Zeya, platinum, antimony, 
silver, gold, vanadium, and molybdenum have been found, and in many areas in 
Amur Oblast there is graphite, asbestos, and mica. The mining of these natural 
resources requires an abundant supply of electrical power and a good transpor- 
tation system, capable of moving large loads. The Soviets have long been striving 
to develop different types of industry in these regions, in spite of the manpower 
difficulties. The sparseness of the local population has meant that not only did 
the concentration camps have to be settled there, but also large numbers of people 
from the central USSR. The following table illustrates the growth of the popu- 

elation, excluding prisoners, in the Far East since 1917:14 


© 1917 1925 1938 1947 “ 1955 
933,000 1,072,000 „2,700,000 3,450,000 5,100,000 


The industrial development planned is going to require millions of additional 
people, although manpower supplies throughout the country are very tight. A 
mass movement of the population on a scale required to meet the projects’ 
demands would automatically aggravate the situation elsewhere. However, the 
Soviets believe they have got around this difficulty by persuading China to co- 
operate in the schemes and provide the necessary labor force. Nevertheless, the 
planned scope of the projects seems irrational even under Soviet conditions. Thus, 
11 Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 22 and 23, 1956. 

12 Thid. , 
13 Ibid. M 
4 Bulletin, March 1955, p. 23. 
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it would seem that additional factors must be taken into consideration. The most 
likely reason for the unusual attention being paid the ‘various Far Eastern projects 
is the fact that in 1933 uranium was discovered in the vicinity of the River Zeya, 
and that all efforts are being made to develop it for strategic purposes. Northwest 
of this spot, in the region of Aldan, minerals of the mendeleevite variety with 
up to 23.5% uranium oxide U,O, content have been discovered.1® 

As eatly as 1923 a Blagoveshchensk radiology: group surveyed the Amur 
region: and discovered more than 50 types of ore.with radioactive content of 
“up to 250 units.”1° These surveys were only preliminary and it is not known 
what has been discovered more recently. In addition, many regions in China 
contairi uranium ores,!” which, it is reasonably certain, the Soviets will attempt to 
acquire for their own use. The discovery in the Amur basin of deposits of graphite 
and lead, vital for the construction of atomic reactors, means that everything 
required for processing uranium ores will be found more or less locally. 

` Thus, there is a strong indication that the latge-scale . construction of hydro- . 

electric stations planned is the first stage in the creation of a new, powerful Soviet 
atomic center in the Far East. This view is supported by the fact that the Zeya and 
Dzhalinda stations have been’ made top priority construction projects. 

The realization of this plan, to which every effort will undoubtedly, be bent 
‘providing the political situation does not change considerably, will provide the 
USSR with a strategically important Far Eastern center with a highly developed. 
heavy industry and an enormous source of power. This appears’to be the basic 
aim in the development of the Amur basin. He" A. Lebed 


Soviet Heavy Industry and the Latest Statistical Handbook 


When the publication of the handbook The National Economy of the USSR 
was announced last year, Western students of Soviet affairs rejoiced in the hope 
that at long last the Soviets were giving a fairly complete picture of the Soviet 
economy. However, even though the new work did contain far more data than” 
had been available for a long time, these hopes were, in the main, disappointed. 
A critical examination óf the book soon indicated that the material contained in. 
it had by and large been selected to support Soviet claims on the development of 
the economy since the establishment of a Communist regime. Moreover, the 
material was selected and presented in such a manner as to make a comparison 
of the many tables next to impossible. This was usually done by changing the 
categories of otherwise comparable indexes. The reader is left with the feeling 
that facts and figures have beeri deliberately manipulated—although not nec- 


18 Die Merallischen Rohstoffe, Vol. 10, “Uran,” Stuttgart, 1954; p. 18. 

18 Bolshaya sotskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., 1926, II, 565. 

17 Die Metallischen Rohstoffe, op. cit., pp. 140, 141. 

“1 Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, 262 pp. ; ` 
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essatily falsified—to avoid giving a true picture of the Soviet économic system. 
Furthermore, almost invariably only combined or gross figures are given: seldom 
are they broken down to the extent one would like, although this may be due, in 
some degree, to the space limitations (262 pages) of the volume. 


The section entitled “Industry” covers 55 pages of the total. Only a compar- 
atively small proportion of the tables included provide information that could be 
called absolutely new, although on the whole they help give a fuller picture of 
Soviet industrial development. The table “The Structure of Soviet Industrial 
Production According to the Form of Administrative Control” (p. 41) clearly 
shows the extent to which the process of decentralizing Soviet industrial admin- 
istration, which began in mid-1953, has been carried out. Thus, in 1952, 70% of 
Soviet industry was administrated at all-union level, in 1953, 69%; in 1954, 57%; 
and in 1955, 53%. At the same time there was a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of industry managed at republic or local level from 30% in 1952 to 
47% in 1955. This information substantiates the statement made by Bulganin at 
the Twentieth Party Congress to the effect that during the past few years 11,000 
Soviet industrial enterprises have been transferred from union to local or republic 
administration.? : 

The table “The Average Annual Number of Workers and Salaried Employees 
in Industry” (p. 44) shows the extent to which industrial management is being 
bureaucratized. It indicates that this process, which has brought about the over- 
staffing of industrial enterprises and administrative organs with engineers and tech- 
nicians, has been going on for many years and has been stepped up considerably 
. since World War II. Thus, whereas the number of workers has increased from 
6.0 million at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1932 to 14.28 million 
in 1955 (138%), during the same period the number of engineers and technicians 
in industry grew from 0.42 million to 1.54 million, an inctease of 267%. Nev- 
ertheless, according to information inthe departmental press of the Soviet indus- 
trial ministries there is still a considerable shortage of technically trained per- 
sonnel, especially at the lower levels. 

It cannot be stressed too much that the handbook must be used with great 
citcumspection. A comparison of a number of tables points to some apparent 
inaccuracies, or perhaps deliberate falsification. For example, whereas in the 
“ period 1950-54 the number of engineers and technicians in Soviet industry 
increased from 1,197,000 to 1,530,000 (approximately 80,000. a yéar), between 
1954 and 1955 the number increased only a further 13,000, a considerable drop 
from the earlier 80,000 (p. 44). This low 1955 figure is at complete variance with 
the figures given for the number of specialists with a higher or secondary technical 
education turned out in 1955, as given in another table (p. 229). According to 
this table, the average annual total ‘of specialists graduating during the Fifth 
Fiye-Year Plan (1951-55) was 224,000 with higher education and 311,900 with 
secondary education. Thus, 535,900 persons a year graduated, with an average 
of 65—70% going directly into industry. l l 


2 Pravda, February 22, 1956. 
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During 1955, 65,000 engineers graduated from higher technical institutions.® 
This figure alone is five times the increase in engineers and technicians given in 
the table on page 44 of the handbook, not to mention the thousands of ferpeicians 
with secondary specialist education who went into industry. 

The table “The Distribution of Industrial Workers in the Individual one 
of Soviet Industry” (p. 43) clearly shows how the development of heavy industry 
surpasses that of the light and food industries: 


1933 1937 1940! 1950 ` 1955 


Heavy Industry....,..... 65.3% 624% 64.6% 70.1% 70.7% 
Light Industry ..... <... 19.8% 20.5% ` 20.4% 15.9% 16.7% 
Food Industry.......... 11.8% 118% 11.6% 10.0% 9.0% 


Thus, whereas at the beginning of the Second and Third ‘Five-Year. Plans 
_ 31.6% and 32.3% respectively of all Soviet industrial workers were engaged in the 
light and food industries, by the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan this figure had © 
dropped to. 25.7%, the lowest since, the Bolsheviks came to power. In view of 
this, the constant and acute shortage of consumer goods and foodstuffs is not 
surprising. In the highly developed countries of the West, 60—70% of all 
industrial workers are employed in the consumer goods industry. 

These remarks on the disproportion.between the numbers of workers in the 
' heavy and light industries are borne out by the table “The Relative Proportions 
of the Production of the Means of Production and the Production of Consumer 
Goods in Gross Industrial Output,” which is reproduced below: 


, Heavy lodustry Consumer Goods : ' Heavy Industry Consumer Goods 
1913 speeds 33.3% 66.7% ` 1940..... ; ee 61.2% - 38.8% 
1928.......... 39.5% 60.5% . 4950..... eee 68.8% - 31.2% 
iE EVARA 53.4% 46.6% 1954..... 00... 69.5% 30.5% 

a KTG Y REE 57. 8% ` 42.2% ` 1955..... ierni 70.6% > 29.4% 


It can be seen that only in the pre-Revolutionary and the New Economic 
Policy periods did the relationship between the two ‘main categories of industry 
approximate that of the West today. After the Second Five-Year Plan had been 
launched, the rapid growth of heavy industry to the detriment of light industry 
is obvious. In this connection it is interesting to note that even during the recent * 
eighteen-month period of a sharp rise in consumer goods production the attention _ 
paid to the light industry did not increase as’ ae have been expected, but ` 
. actually decreased. . 

The handbook tends to avoid the EE aspects of the Soviet economy. 
The table “Labor Produċtivity of Workers in State and Cooperative Industry 
of the’ USSR” (p. 52) gives only | overall figures for Soviet industry without 
breaking them down into the various branches. In this way the extremely unsatis- 
factory standard of labor productivity in such branches as the fuel industry is 
hidden. For example, labor productivity for industry as a whole in 1954 is given 
as 183% of the 1940 level. However, it is known that Jabor productivity in the 
‘coal and timber industry did not reach the prewar level-until 1954.4 


3 Pravda, February 23, 1956. 
_ * Ibid., April 22, 1954. . z . \ 
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` The table “Metal-Cutting and Forging Equipment Available” (p. 53) again fails 


': to provide the desired breakdown. Thus, it states that on January 1, 1956 the 


Soviet Union had 1,760,000 metal-cutting machine tools, or 2,347% of the 1908 
figure. However, no mention is made of the fact that of these 1,760,000 only 
110,000 were automatic or semi-automatic.’ ; i 

The deficiencies in the Soviet fuel and power industries which have been a 
feature of the Soviet economy ever since World War I are brought into focus in 


` the table “The Number of Important New Types of Machinery and Equipment 


Introduced in the Years 1950-55” (p. 54). This table shows that there has been a 
sharp decline in the number of new types of machinery built for several industries 
between 1954 and 1955: i l 


Fuel Industry Equipment ....)..........000. 40 25 
Power Equipment ....... 00d... cece eee » 8 19 
Electrical Equipment ....... 50... eee eee 52 30 


The chief characteristic of the remaining tables in the industrial section of the 
handbook is not so much what is to be found in them as what is missing. Most of 
the data on the ferrous metallurgical industry (pp. 55 and 62—66) are typical in 
this respect. Although figures for pig iron smelting and the extent to which the 
useful capacity of the blast furnaces is utilized are given (p. 55), nothing is said 
about the size of the furnaces in use or the number in each category. Thus, on the 
basis of the handbook alone only the vaguest outline of Soviet blast furnace 
production can be obtained. As for steel] output, there is nothing to indicate the 
size or geographical distribution of the open-hearth furnaces. The breakdown of 
steel, rolled steel, and pig iron production by union republic is already known, and 
thus does’ not contribute anythirig new. 

There is nothing in the table “Coal Production Throughout the USSR” 
(p. 67) to indicate that open-cut coal mining is being carried out in the Soviet 
Union, although ‘during the past few years the, Soviet government has been 
emphasizing production by this method, as was reflected in the current and long- 
range planning that was carried out prior to the directives of the Twentieth Party 
Congress. The table divides coal production into only two categories! coal and 
lignite, a division which does not correspond to the structure of planning for-the 
coal industry already published. ’ 

The usual failure to break down overall figures into more informative cate- 
gories is reflected in the tables “Petroleum Production for the USSR” and “Pe- 
troleum Production According to Union! Republics” (p. 69), for there is no indi- 


` cation of the,output of the individual oil fields. Nor is any data given on refining 


capacity or the production of light petroleum projects such as aviation-gasoline 
or kerosene. : 

The table “Electric Power Production in the USSR” (p. 71) gives only produc- 
tion figures that are already known. The lack of information on the growth of 
power potential hides the low efficiency of the use of available power equipment. 


5 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 12, (1956), p. 104. 
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The construction of numerous hydroelectric stations in the European and eastern 
regions of the USSR has so far not had a great effect on the proportion of 
hydroelectric power in the total amount of electric power in the Soviet Union: 





Bi 
1953... 134.4 19.2 14.3 
1954... ccc sees 150.6 ' 18:6 12.4 
1955. .cccceceee 170.1 23.1 | 13.6 


__ In the section dealing with ‘automobile and truck manufacture, the table “Pro- 
duction of Motor Vehicles According to Union Republics” (p.77) shows that in 
- 1955 the USSR produced 445,300 motor vehicles as against 362,900 in 1950. 
However, these figures are in ‘complete contradiction to official data published ~ 

earlier. For example, for 1950, the last year of the ‘Fourth Five-Year Plan, an 
output of 500,000 vehicles comprising 428,000 trucks, 65,600 automobiles, and 


6,400 buses was envisaged.® After the completion of the plan it was officially <i 


stated that this target had been surpassed. Thus, thete is a vast discrepancy: on 
the one hand the official figure of at least 500,000 motor vehicles, on the other the 
handbook figure of only 362,900. This discrepancy! is reflected in all types of 
motor vehicles. The plan target for truck production was 428,000 for 1950, while 
the handbook gives only 294,000; the plan target for automobiles was 6£,600 
whereas output in the handbook is'given as 64,600. The differences are not con- 
_’ fined to 1950, According to the reports of the Central Statistical Administration 
„of the USSR published in Pravda on January 23, 1953, January 31, 1954 and 
January 21, 1955, motor vehicle production in 1954 should have amounted to 
692,200 vehicles. But according to the handbook, production was only 403,900 ° 
vehicles in that year. Again, according to the Central Statistical Administration, 
564,300 trucks were manufactured, but only 300,900 according to the handbook. 
It is not impossible that these discrepancies are a rather crude attempt to conceal 
the proportion of vehicles produced to meet the needs of the armed forces. 

A similar discrepancy in figures is to be found; between the table “Wood 
Production in the USSR” (p. 78) and information published earlier. Thus, the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, which failed to meet the goal'in this branch of industry by 2 
only a few percent, envisaged that 280 million cubic meters of wood would be pro- 
duced in 1950.” However, according to the handbook the 1950 figure was only 
161 million cubic meters. The position is analogous for 1955, when, according 
_ to Bulganin’s report at the Twentieth Party Congress, wood production com- 
` prised 300 million cubic meters, while according to the handbook it was only 
214 million cubic meters. f 

The handbook. completely are several strategically important branches of 
industry, even though they were discussed in the directives of the Sixth Five- 





$ Zakon o pyatileinem plane vossianovleniya razvitiya narodnoge kbozyaisiva 9 SSSR na 1946-1950 gg Zase- 
danie V'erkbovnogo Soveta : stenografichesky oichet (The Law on tke Five-Year Plan for the Reestablishment 
of the Development of the National Ecohomy'in the USSR for 1946-1950. Session of the Supreme 
Soviet: A Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1946,'p. 362. 

7 Ibid. 
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Year Plan. Thus, there are no data for ae production of the main alloy compo- 


nents and such metals as nickel, moly 
zirconium, and tantalum. Also missing 


enum, tungsten, titanium, germanium, 
are figures for the production of alu- 


minum and non-ferrous metals, synthetics for the manufacture of artificial fibers 


or rubber, and the output of tires. 


, 


Per capita industrial output is not given, in spite of the fact that after the 
Twentieth Party Congress it was stressed iñ line with, the Soviet government’s 
campaign to make it the basis of its claim that the Soviet Union could overtake 
the highly-developed countries of the West in a vety short time. This is a further 


indication that the compilers were aimin 


at illustrating only those aspects of the 


Soviet economy that could produce a favorable propaganda effect. This would 
` automatically exclude per capita production, which considerably lags behind that 
of the West. This has even been confirmed by Soviet reviews on the publication.® 


Soviet industrial output is dependent 
new productive resources’ are brought 


to a large degree on the extent to which 
into operation. The handbook shows 





that in 1955 expenditure on equipment comprised only 31% of capital in- 
vestments, while 62% went on real estate (p. 160). In the United States, on the 


other hand, expenditure on equipment is 


investments in any industrial project. 


is usually 50—55% of the total capital 


This short analysis of the material dealing with heavy industry shows that the 
Soviet government has not yet raised the veil from the economy and is avoiding 
even indirect references to strategic matters. This cannot but give a onesided 


picture of Soviet industry. However, a series of statistical handbooks on the union 


republics and on specific subjects has 


volumes will fill in some of the gaps indica 


been promised. It is hoped that these 
cated. A. Polezbaev 


A Problem in Technological Progress 


Since its publication in Novy mir several months ago, V. Dudintsev’s novel 
Not by Bread Alone, has attracted considerable attention both in the USSR and 
abroad. In December 1956 the Soviet press condemned the “unhealthy agiotage” 
around the novel, in particular during a public discussion in Moscow. In their 
reviews some critics attributed the novel’s success to the fact that for the first 


time in Soviet literature the positive hero 





of a novel had been unjustly condemned 


to imprisonment by a Soviet court. Others considered the most important 
feature to be the sufferings of a Soviet citizen, also treated for the first time as the 
theme of a Soviet novel. We are concerned here with neither the emotional nor 


the artistic side of the novel, but rather 
plot is based. 


with the concrete problem upon which the 


The novel develops the long struggle of two Soviet inventors, Dmitry 


Lopatkin and Professor Evgeny Busko, 





to have their inventions accepted and 


8 Sotsialistichasky trud, No.7, (1956), pp. 115—122. 


1 Novy mir, Nos. 8, 9,10 (1956). 
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‘put to use. The author shows that both inventions are useful and would be of 

value to the nation’s economy. The professor’s invention is actually demonstrated, 
and its effectiveness is immediately obvious even to non-experts. After many 
years of unsuccessful struggle, the professor dies without having had his inven- 
tion recognized. Lopatkin, who is much younger, succeeds after several years. 
His great energy and persistence result in his invention being put to practical 
use in industry. This last point is an artistic retreat by the author, probably to 
please Soviet censorship. Otherwise, the novel might not have appeared. 

Lopatkin’s invention js a centrifugal pipe-casting machine. Lopatkin had seen 
the technical backwardness of pipé foundries and set out to achieve some progress 
in this branch of industry. The novel’s theme in real life is an excellent illustration 
of and reason for examining the position and possibilities of technical progress ` 
in the USSR. i ; i ; 

Centrifugal casting of iron pipe on an industrial scale has been performed in the 
United States for more than three decades. Even“ before World War I, it was 
widely developed not only in such highly-industrialized countries as Sweden, 
Germany, Japan, but also in less-developed ones such as Brazil, Turkey, and 
Poland. By 1947, 80% of the iron pipe produced in the non-Communist world 
was turned out by the centrifugal method. 

Centrifugal pipe-casting also has its history in the USSR. The Eighteenth 
Party Congress decisions included a resolution “To Develop Centrifugal Pro- 
duction of Iron Pipe.” In 1939, the Central Scientific Research Institute of 
Heavy Machine Construction built the first centrifugal pipe-casting machine for” 
iron pipe in the USSR. The experimental model was tested and a number of 
defects revealed. They were neither analyzed nor removed. The machine was 
rejected, and the technical data on. the tests were not published. During World 
War II the machine was lost; some photographs and references to it were all 
that remained. In 1948 and 1951 the Council of Ministers issued two decrees on: 
the manufacture of centrifugal pipe-casting machines. Several large designing 
and research centers undertook this task: the Dnepropetrovsk Pipe Institute, 
the State Institute for the Design of Metallurgical Plants, the Research Institute „ 
for Metal-Casting Machine Construction, and the All-Union Research Institute 
for Medical Equipment. In 1951 the All-Union Engineering: and Technical 
Society of ‘Smelters held a conference specially devoted to the problem of the 


centrifugal casting of iron pipe. The results of the conference were published by ~ 


the State Scientific and Technical Press for Literature on Machine Construction 
and revealed that there was no equipment for centrifugal casting in the Soviet 
Union. : 

In 1950 Literaturnaya gazeta published a long article entitled “Fistula,” which 
told the long and sad story of a centrifugal pipe-casting machine which had 
been invented by a certain Pokrovsky. The Voroshilovgrad Works of the Ministry 
of Communications spent one and a half years on this machine, wasted large 
sums of money, but did not produce suitable pipe, and finally gave up the project. 





2 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 18, 1950. : ; d ` 
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Then, an article appeared in Vechernyaya ‘Moskva with the title “A Gift to Metal- 
lurgists.”3 It reported that the Moscow! Krasnaya Presnya Works had prepared 
one experimental machine for.the centrifugal casting of 200—300 millimeter pipe 
from the blueprints of the Central Designing Office for “Metal-Casting Equipment. 


In 1952-53 the Moscow Krasnaya Presnya Works worked on four smallbore 
machines, which even today have not been tested. As no shop capable of taking 
them has yet been built, they have been lying idle in the Lipetsk Pipe-Casting 
Works for more than three years. 

In February 1956 the Twentieth Party Congress directives included a resolu- 
‘tion “For a Considerable Extension of \Centrifugal Pipe Casting.” Later, Pro- 
myshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta published an article “Accelerate the Mastery of 
Centrifugal Pipe Casting.” It stated: j 

The centrifugal casting of iron pipelis more and more attracting the attention 
of Soviet scjentists and specialists. However, centriffigal casting is being introduced 
intolerably slowly in the enterprises of the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR, which are the main suppliers of iron water pipe. Up to now the Ministry has 
only three experimental centrifugal machines at its disposal: one which casts pipe 
with a diameter of 200—300 millimeters! and produces 15 pieces per hour at the 
Makeevka Pipe-Casting Works, and two machines for the casting of pipe with a 
diameter of 50 millimeters... The results of their work prove the enormous 
advantages of the new type of production... At the beginning of the present year 
Minister [of Ferrous Metallurgy] Sheremetev issued an order for the construction 
of shops for centrifugal pipe. casting at! thé Svobody sokol metallurgical works in 
Lipetsk and Kosogorsk. The order was'in essence a repetition of earlier ones on 
this very question. The construction of al shop for centrifugal casting at the Lipetsk 

. Svobodny sokol plant was begun as early as 1950, but to date it is still in the initial 

stage. Centrifugal pipe-casting machines! for- pipe with a diameter of 75—150 milli- 

meters have been lying in the warehouses of this enterprise for more than three 

years... All these facts: show that the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 

USSR has still not drawn the necessary conclusions from the directives of the 

Twentieth Congress of the Party Central] Committee on the development of centri- 

fugal pipe casting. 

The conclusions are obvious. At the beginning of 1957 the Ministry of 
Ferrous Metalhitgy—the main supplier of iron pipe—possessed only three small 
experimental machines. Available Soviet! information suggests that these three 
machines are not being used in industry. {They are still experimental. The largest 
of them was apparently being used for experimental purposes as far back as 1951.5 
It must be useless for industrial purposes. 


What are the reasons for such technical backwardness in'the USSR? The 
first is the excessive bureaucratic control of industry by the state. The higher 
Party organizations issue repeated directives, the Council of Ministers decrees, 
the ministries ‘orders, almost .all the central newspapers publish articles and 


3 Vechernyaya Moskva, August 2, 1951. 
- * Promyshlenno-ckonomicheshaya gazeta, October 12, 1956. 


5 Vechernyaya Moskva, August 2, 1951, 
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cornments on the subject, all-union conferences «re held, many state organizations 
and undertakings are invited to participate in the work, and millions of rubles 
are spent. ‘his continues for decades in order to have an advantageous method 
of production applied in industry. The results are nil. Centrifugal pipe-casting 
production has not yet been introduced. Outside the USSR an enterprise 
simply orders the necessary equipment when it.appears. 


The cumbersome Soviet bureaucratic machinery has revealed its disorgani- 
zation and inability.to control industry in a rational manner. In order to solve 
one and the same question—the manufacture of centrifugal pipe-casting machines 
—it invites the various organizations in turn to engage in planning. Hence, 
not one of them has the opportunity to gain sufficient experience and speciali- 
zation in this branch. As a result, each machine is still in the experimental stage. 
It is expensive and has defects, while the designers’ ability remains low. 


The second reason is the Party control of industry and the subjection of 
production interests to Party interests. One may ask why so many Soviet 
organizations have been vainly trying to design a workable centrifugal machine, 
that is, to invent what is already in existence. Much money and time has been 
spent on the work of institutes, drafting offices, . and plants, while the pipe- 
casting industry has worked with old methods and has consequently suffered 
great losses as a result of the lack of new and better equipment. An obvious 
answer would be to import the necessary machinery from abroad. But Party 
policy prevents this. Communist principles make normal foreign trade impossible, 
since they refuse to recognize patents and licenses. One piece of foreign equipment 
is bought, copied without payment, and distributed throughout the USSR with 
a Soviet trademark. Foreign firms are reluctant to.do business with the USSR 
under such. circumstances. 


The need. for the control of industry and science by the Party apparatus, 
which is ignorant of specialized matters, and not by the technical apparatus of the 
ministers, is constantly publicized. Obvious examples from Pravda ate the 
atticlés “To Perfect the Methods of Party Control of Industry”! and “To Raise , 
the Level of Party Control of Industry in Every Possible Way.”? Neither special- 
ists nor scientists, but the Party leaders must control industry. ‘" ; 


The third reason is that industrial workers have no interest in the introduction 
of new equipment and in the technological progress of their branch of industry. 
If the manager of the Voroshilovgrad Works had been interested in the intro- 
duction of centrifugal pipe-casting machinery, he would not have given it up. 
If the managers of the Lipetsk pipe-casting plant Svobodny sokol had been interested 
in the use of new and better equipment, the machinery would not have been 
left lying about for three years. Soviet factory workers are not interested in the 
introduction of new equipment because they are overcautious. They are afraid 
of a possible disarrangement as a result of any failure in the application of a new 

8 Pravda, August 2, 1955. i ' i 

7 Ibid., November 23, 1955., 
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machine or method of operation. The wotkers’ pay is low and an enterprise does 
not depend on the quality of the work, nor can this be so under the Soviet 
system. This is extremely important. Workers do not wish to have unnecessary 
trouble and work with the installation ead mastery of new equipment. The Party 
leaders are, well aware of this. Secretary af the Moscow. Committee of the Party 
Central Committee Kapitonov wrote that “the facts show that many managers 
of enterprises, endeavoring at any cost |to fulfill a plan, tenaciously cling to 
equipment which is out of date.”® Pravda later wrote: “The system of labor 
, Payment in enterprises offers little stimulus for work on new equipment:.”® 
These are not faults, but organic vices of the Soviet system which can only be 
overcome by major changes in the system. 


The fourth reason is the full-speed armament policy and the ineffectiveness of 
a totalitarian economy with a small productive capacity. This predetermines the 
unsatisfactory distribution of finances and material ia non-military industry. The 
Soviet press is full of reports on the extremely bad working conditions in research 
institutes and planning’ offices of civilian branches of industry. For example, 
` Pravda wrote on the planning office for calculating machines: “Cramped, 
uncomfortable establishments, lack of ' space, badly equipped laboratories, 
poor financial and technical aid.”1° Concerning the All-Union Diesel Institute it 
wrote: “The institute group is cooped up in extremely cramped rooms. The 
institute center for experiments is extremely poor and squalid.”11 An article in 
Tryd entitled “Forgotten by the Ministry” wrote about the Central Designing 
Office of the Research Institute for Metal-Casting Machine Construction: “The 
` office group has no center for experiments at its disposal. It is clear that a designer 
either completely avoids new decisions in such conditions, or allows flaws in 
industrial models, which lower the quality of the machine. The office is situated 
“in an old damp building with a rotten floor which is useless for the work of the 
designing group. There are only 2.3 square meters [of space] per worker.”’12 


In her report at the Twentieth Patty Congréss Madame Furtseva stated: “I 
would like to draw attention to the fact: that many designing organizations in 
_ “Moscow work under very difficult conditions. We checked, and it turned out 

that the majority of them occupy. an area! which does not amount to more than 
one square meter per person. There is even an order of priority for obtaining a 
place to work at a bench in some establishments.” Many such reports can be 
found, There are reasons for considering that such extremely bad working 
conditions are to be found in 80—85% of all the non-military research institutes 
and designing offices. ‘The' Soviet leaders’ aggressive policy automatically means 
that civilian industry takes second place to military, and is financially deprived 
. of the possibility of any genuine technical progress. 





8 Pravda, August 2, 1955. 

3 Ibid., December 2, 1956. 
10 Thid., October 2, 1955. 
11 bid., August 19, 1955. 
12 Trud, July 30; 1955. 
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The Soviet press invents and inflates achievements out of all proportion ta 
their importance. Such reports must be approached ‘skeptically. At times Soviet 
propaganda betrays ‘itself. In 1955 a long article, complete with a photograph, ia 
Pravda-teported that a machine for continuous steel production was successfully 
put into operation at the Gorky Krasnoe Sormovo Works.18 It was reported that 
this machine was very modern and had been “created by the Sormovo workers ic 
collaboration with the Central Research Institute of Ferrous Metallurgy.” The 
newspaper had already calculated that the plant would save 14 million zubles 
annually. More than a year later, it was reported elsewhere that the first mechine 
for semi-continuous steel production i in the USSR, which had been installed ix 
the Stalingrad Krasny Oktyabr Works, was not working and could not be put tc 
use.14 It had been designed by the same Central Research Institute of Ferrous 
Metallurgy. 


In 1951-52 the Soviet press widely ssablicived the first automatic shop fe jthe 
production of automobile pistons. Inspection tours were made of the shop; a” 
film was made about it. Several years of silence followed, and it then became 
known that the shop was idle, partially dismantled, and growing rusty in a 
Ulyanovsk plant. Pravda made a passing remark that “an automatic line for the 
manufacture of pistons was installed more than three years ago at a Ulyanovsk 
works, but to date it has not yet been put into operation.“15 í 

Later, Pravda noted'that: “Ih 1948'the Stalin Works for Agricultural Mechine 
Construction in Rostov began to design a new combine, RSM-E, [whick] was 
displayed at every fair. The new machine was given much publicity, although its 
construction had not yet been worked out and checked as it ought to`have' been. 
` In March of this year [1956] the plant finally got'a combine model ready for 
production ... Before the combine had been able to cut ten hectares of wheat, 
it broke down and was found to be useless for further operation.”1® In spite 
of the exhibition and publicity of 1948, the mechine turned out to be useless in 
1956. : 


Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone presented 1 ibe question of technological 
progress in pipe casting. in an artistic form. This theme has been treated on a 
practical level in order to shed some light on the ‘actual state of technoldgical 
progress in Soviet non-military industry and'the reasons for it. This situation 
- exists everywhere. Literaturnaya gazeta wrote that a new, good, sowing méchine 
was suggested in 1949. “In order to manufacture four models of the new sowing, 
machine, six government resolutions were needed from 1949 to 1954.” The fourtk 
model, “which was prepared in the spring of 1956, is still lying in the packing 
in which it was sent. Nobody assembles or uses these sowing machines.” Deputy 
chairman of Gostekbnika Kolomiitsev explains this by the fact that “there is nc 
one interested in putting the machine into operation.” 17 i 

13 Pravda, September 29, 1955. 

U Promyshlenno-ekonomeichoskaya gazeta, December 9, 1956. 

15 Pravda, December 3, 19553 aa 

16 Thid., December 8, 1956. 1 

17 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 24, 1957. ‘ ! 
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\A further example from Pravda: 


Diffusion apparatus for-constant sugar Sieli is well known. But the Ministry 
of Machine and Instrument Constructioh remains deaf to the task of supplying 
industry: with modern equipment. From year to year the ministry [does not fulfill] 
the plan for new equipment. Thus, ia 1954, 33-machines were prepared out of 77 
[planned] new ones, while in the ‘first of-1955, 19 were prepared out of [a 
planned] 76.”18 


The Soviet press accuses Dudintsev of giving a black picture of Soviet life. 
But, as we see, the blackness is a . reflection of a very-tea] situation. B. Fedorov 





The Soviet Union and Satellite Uranium 


The satellite unrest which followed de- Stalinization had many aspects, with 
the Polish rebellion and the Hungarian: revolution the most dramatic mani- 
festations. One lesser-known source of the currents which are undermining 
Communist unity is the satellites’ struggle to regain control of their uranium 
resources. 


The symptoms of these efforts are readily discernable: in Hungary, the call to 
revolution was accompanied: by the call for more information about the govern- 
ment’s uranium deals. The Kádár government was forced to promise that 
Hungary’s uranium treaty with the Soviet Union would be reexamined. In East 
Germany, the Communist regime reassured its citizens that the Soviet Union does 
pay for the uranium ore concentrates which it imports from Germany, and that 
this payment “fully covers production costs and the profit margin due the German 
Democratic Republic.” In Romania, the Soviet Union announced its decision last 
November to-withdraw from S ovromauartz, the joint Soviet-Romanian enterprise 
exploiting Romania’s uranium mines. In Czechoslovakia, the Communist govern- 
ment told its subjects that it was now selling its uranium to the Soviet Union 

“at world prices.’ 


In East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Poland, existing uranium 
mines were taken over by the Red Army at the end of World War II and operated 
first by the Soviets alone, later by joint satellite-Soviet corporations. The manage- 
ment of the joint enterprises and most senior technicians have been Russians. 
These corporations were controlled by Russian specialists and supervised by the. 
_ secret police. In Romania and ee uranium was discovered only within 
the last two years. 


` Soviet concern over satellite uranium deposits become clear if we. ' remember 
` that the uranium resources of the Soviet Union are far inferior.to those available 
in Africa and North America. They are not easily accessible and ‘not easily 
worked in winter. The Soviet Union must therefore obtain more uranium from 
outside if she is to keep up in me atomic race. . | 


18 Pravda, October 2, 1955, 
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As a result, the Soviet government has put special effort into eine the 
uranium. mines of its European satellites. The method of exploitation used by the 
_ Soviets is very simple. All satellite ore is sent to the Soviet Union. Crude ore of 
better quality is sent directly, inferior ores are “concentrated at the mine before 
being shipped. The ore is usually sent to the Soviet Union in sealed cars traveling 
, at night. Miners are not difficult to recruit, since the enterprises offer hancsome 
wages. This has reduced the necessity for the use of political prisoners for the 
extraction of the ore in the past few years, although some may still be found. 
working in the mines. Local miners are usually disqualified from Seen 
if they have relatives abtoad. \ 


The status of satellite uranium mines at the present moment seems to be as 
follows: 


Czechoslovakia. It was in the Jonia (J Ach pmioe) silver mines of Bohemia , 
that the German scientist Martin Heinrich Klaproth identified uranium in 1789. 
During World War I, while Czechoslovakia was under German occupation, the 
Joachimsthal mines were worked hard by the Germans in connection with their 
efforts to make atomic weapons. Today, the pitchblende deposit is heavily 
depleted. Nevertheless, it constitutes an important source of uranium fcr the 
` Soviet Union. 


The gradual aiioa of the Joachimsthal deposits was pointed oat by 
Demitri B. Shimkin.1 He noted that between, 1922 and 1937 the output of uranium 
ore from the Joachimsthal pitchblende deposit averaged 19.6 metric tons of D304- 
Maximum production was in 1936 with 32 tons, mihimum in 1922-23 with 10 tons. 
During the German occupation (1939-44) output fell to 110 tons of pitchElende- 
with an aggregate content of some 35 tons of U,Og. In all probability, outout is 
continuing to fall under Soviet exploitation, although Czech sources claim that 
new, deposits have been discovered in the Joachimsthal area. 


All the deposits around Joachimsthal’ are today controlled by a Sovi: cor- 
. poration, operating under the Czech name of Jáchymovské Dole. They were 
-leased to the Soviet Union free of charge for 99 years as “a token of gratitude for 
the liberation of the country by the Red Army.” (Joachimsthal was liberated by» 
the American Third Army.) The lease covers all existing as well as any future 
, deposits. The Czech government claims that it receives payments at world. 
prices for the uranium produced. “World price” is the price paid Py the United. 
States for uranium from the Belgian Congo. 


` In an agreement signed with the Soviet Union on January 29, 1937, Czecho- 
slovakia promised - -to continue shipping to the Soviet Union an undisclosed 
amount of uranium ore at “just and fair prices.” President ZApotocky boas:ed in 
Moscow that thanks to Soviet aid, Czechoslovakia; holds one of the foremost 
places in the world in the mining of uranium ore. As a reward for Czech willing- 
ness to dance to Moscow’s tune, the Soviet Union promised to supply Czecho- 
slovakia with nuclear equipment and to grant technical assistance for the con- 
struction of an atomic electric power station and a oucleat physics institute 


1 Demitri B. Shimkin, Minerals : A Key ro Soviet Power, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 
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East Germany. Before World War I, eastern German ores, situated primarily 
in the Erzgebirge region, required elaborate processing to separate 96.5% gan gangue 
and 3.5% concentrate, which, in turn, contained 6.9% bismuth, 2.0% uranium 
oxide, 0.95% cobalt, and 0.35% nickel.? Output of this concentrate reached a 
peak of some 400—450 metric tons annually, then decreased consistently. Between 
1923 and 1929, only 4.1—7.7 tons of the concentrate was produced. In 1935, 
output totaled 4.1 tons. Nazi experimentation with atomic energy as well as the 
need for cobalt and bismuth led to a considerable rise in output between 1939 
and 1943. During these years, an annual average of 340 tons of concentrate was 
produced which, in turn, yielded 6.99 tons of uranium’ oxide. Maximum output 
of U,O, was reached id 1942, with 9.50 tons. In 1943 new deposits of uranium 
were discovered by German prospectors in southwestern Saxony and eastern 
Thuringia, especially in the Oberschlema area. 

After World War I, the Erzgebirge area continued to be worked under 


“Soviet control, but it appears that the ore there is gfadually becoming exhausted. 


The Soviets have shifted their efforts to the new deposits, where the ore is of 
good quality and easy to mine. As early as 1945, a group of prominent Soviet 
geologists, under the direction of Professor Colonel Filatov, was sent to Fast 
Germany to search the area for new deposits. Several German geologists were 
drafted to aid the expedition. The prospecting group began its work in September 
1945 and found new uranium deposits at Zwickau, Schneeberg, Aue, Schwarzen- 
berg, Annaberg, and a number of other locations. In 1946, the extraction of ore 
began in this area, and the Wismuth Aktien-Gesellschaft was formed, under 
Soviet ‘control. Administratively, since. 1950 Wismuth has been part of the Soviet 
Ministry of War Industry, and is closely guarded by Soviet soldiers and East 
German People’s Police. The corporation is still in: Soviet hands, although East 
Germany nominally owns half the shares. 

Information available on East Germany EEA that the uranium areas of 
southwestern Saxony and eastern Thuringia are very active. East Germany now 


‘produces 3—4% of total world uranium output, and, according to West German 


sources, betweén 1945 and 1954 sappiied the Soviet Union with enough uranium 
for M atomic bombs. 
We have seen that the East Ceni Communist ; regime now claims it receives 


. 2 fair price including a profit margin for the uranium sent to the Soviet Union. 


Furthermore, Hegorations s seem to be none Xo to replace top Soviet personnel 
by Germans. 

. Bulgaria. The main ee uranium doi is situated in the Bukhovo 
atea some 25 kilometers northeast of Sofia and was discovered by the Germans 
during World War I. According to recent information, new deposits have been 
identified in the Black Sea coastal zone and in the southeast at Bolyarovo. 

The Bulgarian copper-uranium-mica mines are now operated by a joint 
Soviet-Bulgarian corporation, called Gorubso. Unlike the other satellites, Bulgaria 
apparently has not exerted any pressure to regain control of its uranium mines. 


3 Ibid., p. 148. 
3 Soviet Economic Policy in Postwar Germany. A Symposium, New York, 1953. 
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` Poland. Polish uranium deposits are situated in the former German province 
of Lower Silesia, now under Polish administration. The richest mines are in the | 
areas of Waldenburg and Hirschberg. They are under Soviet control and heavily 
guarded. . ` i 

It has been reported that Gomulka brought up the subject of Polish uranium 
mines during his recent trip to Moscow. The Poles may now receive similar 
treatment to the Czechs and the Germans: half-share in control and a “fair profit 
margin.” TAE , a 
Romania. It is only within the last three years that uranium deposits have been 
discovered in Romania, by a Soviet geologist. Since’ then, the Danubian satellite 
has become an important supplier of uranium io the Soviet Union. The richest 
deposits are believed to be in the Baita and Transylvania regions. According to 
one source, Sovromquartz is working only on Soviet Army orders.* 

The announcement of Soviet: withdrawal from Sovromquartz. was the first 
official acknowledgement of the existence of the corporation. Under a Soviet- 
Romanian agreement of October 22, 1956 the Romanians ate now free to Buy 
the Soviet share in Sovromquartz “under advantageous conditions,” with payment 
sptead over several years. Thus they will be expected to pay for the exploitation 
of their own national resources. 

It is known that the Romanians intend to use their uranium for the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy. They have already formed a nuclear energy commission 
under the chairmanship of Gaston Gheorghe Marin:® 


Hungary. Hungarian uranium was discovered only after World War II under 
Soviet occupation. The Soviets took over immediately, and in a secret agreement 
the Communist government of Hungary surrendered to the Soviet ‘Union | 
exchisive rights over Hungarian uranium for 25 years without compensation. 
The richest deposit is near Pécs in the south, a region which has figured prom- 
inently during the revolutionary uprising in the fall of 1956. It was here.also that 
the call went out for return of the mines to Hungary. 

The demand that government deals concerning the exploitation of uranium 
be made public figured among the Ten Points drafted by the Budapest Petofi ° - 
Club, an adjunct of the Youth League, on October 23.6 On Wednesday, October 
31, at 9:55 a. m. Radio Free Kossuth (in Budapest) broadcast a proclamation of 
the “Representatives of the Revolutionary Forces and the Revolutionary Council 
of the People’s Army,” demanding that “if necessaty, the Hungarian People’s 
Army, with the help of the Revolutionary Forces, take over the uranium ore 
mines in Hungary.”? In the afternoon of the same day, Radio Free Kossuth, in 
an appeal by “the workers of the former National Air Defense Command,” ' 
. ‘repeated its demand for the establishment of immediate Hungarian control over 
the uranium mines. : 

4 Alexandre Cretzianu, Ed., Captive Rumania, New York, 1956, p. 93. 

5 Ibid. p 

6' East Europe, New York, Vol. 6, No. 1, January 1957. 

1 The Revolt in Hungary, Free Europe Committee, New York, 1956. 
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Demands of this kind became more outspoken as the revolution progressed, 
and revelation of the terms of the deal concluded by the government with the’ 
Soviet Union for the exploitation of Hungarian uranium figured among the 
Fifteen Points advanced by thè freedom fighters ‘after Janos Kádár came to 
power.* The miners of the Pécs District followed up their demands by. action. 
Some of the mines were flooded to depths of 30 feet, and one-third of the Pécs 
miners vanished. Another third has been dismissed by the Kádár government as 
unreliable. "The remainder were employed, as the year 1956 was coming to its 
end, on maintenance work in mines which had not been too badly damaged. Thus, 

\ at the beginning of 1957 Hungarian uranium production was virtually nought. 


As already noted, Kádár was forced, in the first days of 1957, to make con- 
‘cessions to the Hungarian people, announcing thatthe Soviet-Hungarian uranium 
treaty would be reexamined. Towards the end of January reports reached Vienna 
that more than 100 Soviet experts had been sent, to the Hungarian uranium 
mines and that production had been resumed. 


One thing seems certain—the Soviet Union has no intention of surrendering 

real control over satellite uranium. If seriously threatened with the loss of its 

` satellites, the Soviet Union will probably follow the Nazi example: step up the 

output of uranium in an effort to exhaust the deposits before they are finally lost 
to the Communist cause. Serge L. Levitsky 
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Recent Soviet Wage Increases 


-_ On January 1, 1957 a decree passed September 8, 1956 providing for increases 
for low-paid personnel came into force. The groups affected are: messengers, 
nightwatchmen, charwomen, unskilled workers, and in general all unqualified 
workers paid according to'grades one or two of the wage scale. Until the begin- 
ning of 1957, wages in these categories amounted to 225—285 rubles per month, 
. but after deductions workers actually received 200—250 rubles. 


Wages have now been increased as follows: \ 


1. Personnel regularly employed by industrial enterprises, construction 
projects, transportation and communication enterprises are to receive not less 
than 300—350 rubles per month. 

2. The remaining personnel in the above categories are to receive not less 
than 300 rubles monthly if living in cities or workers’ settlements and not less 
than 270,rubles per month in rural areas.1 

Also, income tax and the tax on bachelors, persons living alone or with small 
families in the USSR was Abolished for workers, salaried employees, and students 
receiving wages or grants of up to 370 rubles per month. 





8 The New York Times, January 28, 1957. 
~ 1 Prasda, September 9, 1956. : 5 
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The Soviet government then set aside eight billion rubles from the badget 
to ensure a wage increase on an average of approximately 33% for the persons. 
covered by the decree. 

It is fair to assume that the average increase per worker in this group -s 100 
rubles per month or 1,200 per annum, to be covered by the eight billion rubles 
mentioned above. A simple division gives approximately 6.7 million people in 
the group. The total number of workers and salaried employees in the JSSR 
was 47.9 million at the beginning of 1956.* Correspondingly, the.number of 
low-paid workers is aboyt 14% of the overall total. This means that one in every 
six or seven workers is in the category of the poorly paid. 

Some Western scholars have obtained different figures. For example, Harry 
Schwartz has calculated that there are eight million low-paid persons in the USSR.*® 

The Soviet state budget envisages the expenditure of 567 billion rutles ir 
1957, with the wage fund amounting to 500 billion. Thus the additional eight 
billion rubles represent an increase of 1.4% over this figure. In 1957 income wil 
exceed expenditure by more than 20 billion rubles, hence the additional ex- 
penditure of eight billion rubles will not be a burden or result in a deficit. 

Even after the increase, the new rates will still be extremely low and cannot 

‘improve to any degree the financial position of employees in the two bottom 

grades, as the low purchasing power of Soviet money clearly shows. According tc 

. the new rates, messengers, watchmen, and charwomen will receive a gross surr. 

- of 270—350 per month, or approximately 230—300 after deductions. A wooler 

suit costs 1,500—2,200 rubles, one pair of the poorest quality leather shoes 350 

one kilogram of black bread 1.7 rubles. It is clear that the standard of living o= 
this group will remain very low. i ` 

Along with the wage increase, the Twentieth Party Congress directives 
' envisaged an overall increase in labor productivity of 50% during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, with the increase on state farms amounting to 70%. 

The increase per individual can be judged from reports in the Soviet press. 
For example, Minister of Communications Beshchev wrote that the number-o= 
freight car cycles was to be increased by 15%, the weight of freight trains br 
25%, the average daily run of electric trains by 44%.4 At least 85% of th= total 
increase in freight was to result from an increase in labor productivity. Econom” 
on the railroads as a result of increased manpower exploitation is to amount to 
ten billion rubles by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan in 1960. 

Greater pressure is to be applied to other branches of industry and transport. 
Since January 1, 1956 new hourly work quotas have been introduced for thz 
seaports. In Baltic ports the increase is 12%; in the Far Hast it is 10.2%.* Since 
January 1, 1956 a new unified wage and quota system has been in operation for 
drivers and chauffeurs. Special quotas are being introduced for buildirg and 


2 Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statisticherky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 189. i 
3 The New York Times, September 10, 1956. ' 
4 Pravda, July 22, 1956. 
5 Vodny transport, February 22, 1956. 
N 
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construction work.® Piece rates are in force in many branches of production. 
The new quotas are considerably higher than the former ones, particularly in 
mechanized work.” 
A decree of January 5, 1956 of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR intro- 
duced new quotas for persons caring for cattle on the state farms.® 
At the same time, the government “treats expenditure in excess of the wage 
fund as a gross infringement of state discipline which will be punished. Banks 
must increase their control over the use of state funds. An inctease of interest in 
work is achieved by means of a correct standardization of wages, while the under- 
fulfillment of tasks leads to an overexpenditure of funds.”® All the measures on 
this question indicate that the Soviet government is not intending to increase th 
‘wages of workers other than those in the low-paid groups. a 
An increase of one percent in labor productivity will mean an annual saving 
of five billion rubles. The Soviet government is intending to increase labor 
productivity during the Sixth Five-Year Plan by 50%. This will save some 250 
billion rubles annually. Thus, while the government claims that the wage in- 
crease of eight billion rubles is a great benefit, it is actually planning to save 
31 times this amount. ` 
In 1956 some branches of industry did not fulfill their plans. The plenum held 
at the end of December 1956 was, as far as is known, devoted to economic ques- 
tions, and in particular to the planned tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, which 
were changed and submitted for ratification by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
` Various unchecked reports stated that in a number of factories the workers 
had had recourse to strikes to exert pressure ‘to have the increased quotas abol- 
ished. This fact and the obviously unrealistic nature of some quotas have to a 
_ certain degree probably influenced the decision to reexamine the plans drawn 
up for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. A. Pirang 


Culture 


Current Trends in Soviet Education 


After the death of Stalin, current Soviet history took a turn that caused many 
observers to: wonder whether a process-of evolution was taking place which 
would gradually bring the USSR away from the so-called Stalinist principles 
(which are: actually the essence of Communism). There were, indeed, outward 
signs to justify a certain degree of cautious optimism. More recently, however, 
the Soviet Union has been backtracking, and we, find some of the old principles 

~ being asserted with increased vigor. A reemphasis of the Communist Party’s role 
as guide and mentor has again raised the perennial question of how to influence 

8 Stroitelnaya gazeta, January 3, 1956. 

? Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 26, 1956. 

3 Selskoe kbozxyaisteo, January 28, 1956. 

° Tzvestia, February 4, 1956. 
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the masses and, above all, how to educate the younger generation. This latter. 
problem has always been important for the Soviets, who, in common with all 
totalitarian dictators, look upon youth as their hope for the future. The Eighteenth 
Party Congress in 1939 regarded it essential that any remnants of capitalist 
ideology be removed from the minds of the new, Soviet youth. World War I 
and the subsequent period of the cold war and small localized wars relegated this 
task to second place. oe me: 

Since the death of Stalin, events have begun to move much more quickly inside 
the Soviet Union. The evident ferment ‘among Soviet students and the need to 
set new courses for secondary schools have seen the Party attempt to reassert its 
dictatorship. Questions of education are now more pressing than ever before. 

. An examination of Soviet press reports over the past two years provides proof 
enough of the significance being attached to youth and its upbringing. Numerous 
atticles have discussed the various manifestations of “foreign ideology” among 
young people at work and at’school. Such manifestations are invariably denounced, 
and the persons involved described as “socially corrupt elements,” or else regarded 
as having submitted to the influence of the enemy. The dangers latent in the 
situation caused Khrushchev to state on February 14,°1956 at the Twentieth 
Party Congress: “I must dwell on one of the problems of bringing up our young 
generation, [one] which is of great social significance.” He -was referring to the 
experience of the “recent past,” in other words to the pre-Revolutionary method 
of educating children in closed institutions, a method condemned by all Soviet 
educators and “classics of Marxism” as a form of class education. He stated that 
in the past the state had created special children’s institutions in which the younger’ 
generation had been taught in accordance with the interests of the wealthy classes 
He then went on ‘to-state that special boarding schools were to be created anc 
staffed with teachers who were particularly inspired by the task of teaching the 
younger generation.? ae - 

In the fall of 1956 more than 300 restricted boarding schools were opened. * 
This is a small figure for the whole of the USSR, but it represents the beginning 
of a major operation; for, in the words of I. A. Kairov, chairman of the Académy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, “the boarding schocl is to become the * 
main type of educational institution in the country.”* He gave the reason for 
creating these schools as follows: i F 


As in the past, the family to a large degree continues to fulfill the function o= 
educator in our society, not only in the préschool period, but also in the perioc 
when: the children: are in school. But meanwhile, by no means all families are ` 
coping with the task of bringing up their children .'.. Some parents spoil children 
rather than bring them up. Remnants of capitalism still exist, in [some people’s 
consciousness and way of life.® . 


1N, S. Khrushchev, Oschetuy doklad TsK KPSS XX sezdu partii (Report of the Party Central Com 

mittee at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, pp. 95—96. ~ 

* Ordinary boarding schools intended for children living far from home have long been in existence. 
However, the creation of restricted boarding schools is a complete innovation. 

2 Voprosy pedagogiki, No. 7, (1956), p. 7. i 

3 Thid, p. 4. 7 5 i 
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In the early years of Bolshevik rule one of the main goals had been to destroy 
completely the old type of school and to create “a unified workers’ school” 
(decree of October 16, 1918). At the same time an attempt was made to form 
special schools in which the children would be removed from the influence of 
their parents. During the period of the New Economic Policy many different 
lines were tried in Soviet education, but.there was complete agreement on one 
point: the influence of the family on children had to be removed. This task was 
entrusted partly to youth and children’s organizations—the Komsomol and 
Young Pioneers—partly to the teachers. 


a Alongside the ordinary school, there existed a ET type of restricted school 

which had developed from the correctional school settlements under NKVD 
supervision. They were designed to break down any recalcitrant elements among 
the youth. 

However, the system, which aimed at molding, children’s minds and char- 
acters, proved a failure. The influence of the parents, family, and other aspects 
of everyday living was too great. Although a child might be influenced by 
Communist propaganda during its first years at school, in the Young Pioneers, 
- and in the Komsomol, the initial enthusiasm was usually followed by disillusion- 
ment from the age of about 15 onwards.* . 


World War II saw the collapse of the existing Soviet educational system. This 
forced the Soviet government to organize restricted educational institutions. The 
Suvorov and Nakhimov schools were created, combining the experience of the 
- prewar NKVD school settlements with the practice of the pre-Revolutionary cadet 
corps. Naturally, only the outward features of the cadet corps were borrowed; 
the spirit of the new system was taken completely from the NKVD settlements. 

The course of studies in secondary general educational establishments was 
reviewed in' 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. For one thing, the tasks set for industry 
required the introduction of technical courses, while the recent student unrest in 
Moscow, Leningrad, the Baltic countries, and other places was sufficient proof 
of the ferment among youth and the need for a further reexamination of the 
educational system. More emphasis is: being put on the methods of A. S. Maka- 
renko, a leading Soviet educationalist. Soviet theoreticians maintain that he 
combined teaching with problems of Communist ethics. His views on education 
ate gradually becoming the official basis of contemporary Soviet teaching prac- 
tice. Works of his which earlier were little known are now being widely circulated 
in the Soviet Union, and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR is 
publishing a complete edition of his writings. 

The basic principle of Makarenko’s system is that “the collective unit is the 
educator of the individual, and for successful educational- work it is essential to 
create the proper collective unit and the proper influence of the collective unit 
on the individual.” As for the question of what comprises the “correct collective 
unit,” Makarenko wrote in his work A Pedagogical Poem : “Particularly new and 


4 V., M. Grechko, Xommeamisticheskoe vospitante v SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), Munich, 
1951, 56 pp. 
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surprising to me was the society of Chekists.* The Chekists are above all a 
. collective unit... . And the more I examined this’ collective unit, the more I + 
went into their working relationships, the more clearly one striking novelty was 
' revealed to me... . The Chekist collective possessed those yery qualities I have: 
wished to cultivate for eight years in the collective unit of the settlement.” 5 
It could be that Makarenko, who was indisputably a talented teacher, was ’ 
not being absolutely sincere. It is worth remembering that he had been transferred. 
from ordinary educational work to the NKVD school settlement and hence was. 
dependent on the Chekists. However, there is ro doubt that the Party leadership 
was and still is striving to create a collective unit on these lines. : 
_ This type of collective unit cannot be created under the conditions of anordi- 
nary school. It must be of a semi-military nature. It aims at leveling off all the pu- - 
_pils, a process possible only if every aspect and minute of the children’s life’is con- 
trolled. The collective unit, able to compel and punish, replaces the family. The 
pupil must feel himself completely independent, yet, at the same time an organic 
` part of the unit. The collective unit, as a self-contained whole, withstands every _ 
external influence. : ee 
The failure of the ordinary school to meet the ideological demands made of - 
it left only force and suppression, or the removal of obstacles which the Soviet 
educational system has not yet been able to overcome. Hence, the Party leaders 
could hardly fail to turn to boarding schools run on Makarenko’s lines as the . 
model for the Soviet educational system as a whole. An editorial in Uchitelskaya 
gazeta entitled “An Important Affair of the State’? stated that “boarding schools . 
are the future of mass education in our country. They will become the basic 
form of Communist education and of the general secondary technical training of 
' ~ the younger generation. This year more than 300 boarding schools have beer 
opened in which about 60,000 pupils will study. In 1960 there will be no less 
than one million pupils in them.” 6 he 
However, all the younger generation could not be taken in schools of this ` 
type, if only because of the shortage of money and'buildings. These schools are 
designed to accomodate approximately 250—300 pupils each, hence the numbet « 
of existing secondary schools would have to be at least doubled. In view of the 
general housing shortage and the slowness of new construction, there is little 
’ doubt that this will be a long process. If the boarding school becomes standard. , 
the state will have to support the entire younger generation, that is, approximately 
‘one quarter of the total population. This in turn would necessitate a reorientatior. 
of the consumer goods industries and agriculture. f 
Apart from purely economic considerations, to compel children to attenc 
boarding schools would involve complications and tisks on a par with those me- 
oad * Chekist originally meant a member of the Cheka, an abbreviation for the All-Russian Extra 
ordinary Commission for the Struggle Against Counterrevolutich and Sabotage, which was formed ir 
December 1917 with Felix Dzerzhinsky as its head. It has since been called GPU, OGPU, NKVD, anc 
MVD. Chekist is now a generally used term for a member of the Secret Police. x 
5 A. S. Makarenko, Pedagogicheskaya poema (A Pedagogical Poem), Moscow, 1952, p. 521. 
© Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 26, 1956. : 
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when land was forcibly taken from the peasantry during the years of intensive 
collectivization. In one respect it is even more dangerous, since Party interests 
would clash not merely with those of one'sector of society, but with the interests 
of the entire population, including Party members. ` 

' Of course, excuses and explanations will be necessary. The new measure will 
haye to be put forward as an “achievement,” and millions of parents convinced, 
or at least made to declare that they are convinced, that the new measure is useful 
and, above all, voluntary. Moreover, a very large number of qualified teachers 

in whom the authorities have complete faith will have ta be provided. 


- In his report at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev pointed out that 
the boarding schools were being organized merely to relieve parents who had 
neither the time nor the opportunity to give sufficient attention to their children’s 
education. Party members were reminded that even Engels in The Principles of 
Communism put forward a demand for “the education of all children in state 
institutions from the moment that they no longer need maternal care.”’? It was 
also pointed out that in 1920 the Ukrainian People’s Commissar for Education 
introduced a method of education based on homes for children. This is now 
officially hailed as a new achievement, a further step on the road to Communism. 


The Party Central Committee hastened to head off any possible reaction by the 
parents: “There must be light, spacious classrooms, and carefully equipped 
centers for out-of-class activities in such schools... Children must be taken 
into such boarding schools only on the wish of the parents.” Kairov wrote that 
working parents, particularly widows, had neither the time nor the opportunity 
, cto look after their children.® These statements are intended to give the impression 

that the new boarding schools are designed to free people at work from the 
worries of educating their children, who would be able to live and study at 
“clean, comfortable schools.” The real reason for their creation appears to be 
quite different. At the beginning of May 1956 the Party Central Committee called 
a meeting of Party and Komsomol functionaries, officials of the republic min- 
istries of education, and representatives of various educational boards. It was 
e decided at the conference that the new boarding schools would not be under 
the jurisdiction of local educational departments, but under ministries or krai 
departments, with Party or Komsomol supervision. This is supposed to last only 
until the boarding school has completely replaced the ordinary school. It was also 
decided not to invite old, experienced teachers, but young “teaching enthusiasts.” 


Kairov wrote: “Favorable conditions for the achievement of a Communist 
upbringing are being created in the boarding schools. The children will be 
shielded to a considerable degree from any unfavorable environmental influences. 
The permanent stay of pupils in a boarding school will make it possible to carry 
out education as the process of organizing the whole life and activity of the 
children . . . The boarding school will be not only a place of study, but also the 

? F, Engels, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1955, IV, 333. 

8 N. S. Khrushchev, op. cit., pp. 95—96. ; 

? Voprosy pedagogiki, op. cit., p. 4. 
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real center of a Communist education.” 1° In Kairov’s ,view the role played by 
parents in the education of their children must be “organizational,” to be effected 
exclusively through parents’ committees, which are now being created. 

The most interesting point is that “the boarding school will include the 
upbringing of children as infants, and in the préschool and school age.”* It was 
envisaged that children enter these schools from an early age and stay there until 


maturity. At the moment, this is not the situation, and the schools opened in 1956 i 


only admitted children of school age. But it must be remembered that this is only 
the beginning. The new measure is not yet fully under way. 

The meager information on the boarding, schools that has appeared so far in 
the Soviet press has comprised mainly descriptions of newly-opened schools. 
‘There are idyllic desctiptions of scenes from the children’s lives, references to the 
clean beds, lace curtains, and the large number of workshops. Constant reference 
is made to the task of reeducating each pupil, to the role of the collective unit, 
and to the need to produce educated young people who are ready to work.*? 

However, the whole boarding school experiment is in an elementary stage. 
Alterations and amendments may have to be made to meet developments, and 
there may even be small, temporary concessions to public opinion. Neverthe- 
less, there is every indication that the Party authctities are, at least for the present, 
determined to go ahead with this latest step in their attempt to fully control the 
minds as well as the lives of Soviet citizens. ` V. Grechko 


Not by Bread Alone 


When Zhdanoy launched his attack on literature in 1946, he set off a full- 
scale reorientation campaign in Soviet literature. He declared that the goals of 
literature were to educate the younger Soviet generation, to serve the Party and 
state, and to reflect the world outlook of the proletariat. A fierce attack on 
Western cultural influence on past and present Russian literature followed, and 
Soviet literature was proclaimed superior and independent in every respect. 

The result was'a sharp decline in the’standard of Soviet lizerature. Socialist 
realism set out to exalt the positive aspects of life in the Soviet Union and to 
emphasize the absence from Soviet society of the contradictions which: existed 
in'the non-Communist world. The hero and villain became standard figures—the 
former completely virtuous and tke latter completely wicked. One of the most 
important elements in literature—the conflict—was reduced to its most primitive 
form. The positive Soviet hero or heroine would invariably triumph. In des- 
peration, authors were forced to turn to themes such as socialist competition 


between two kolkhozes, the clash of the factory worker and manager. This ` 


absence of any conflict in the real sense of the word was bound to produce nothing 
but mediocrity. 
10 Thid., p. 10. 


11 hid., p. 6. i 
12 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 26, 1956. 
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Such a control over literature could not be maintained. The reaction was 
þeginning to make itself felt before 1953; Stalin’s death merely served to accel- 
erate the process. Articles containing a careful revaluation of the basic principles 
of socialist realism began to appear. As usual, the writer most sensitive to the 
spirit of the time and hence the first to express his views was Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Attempting to modify somewhat Zhdanov’s main principle of “social order,” he 
wrote in the October 1953 issue of Znamya: 

. _ Ina socialist society a writer’s connection: with the people not only exists—it is 
felt. It has been called the fulfillment of the social orders However, in the opinion 
of some editors and critics, the epithet “social” has disappeared; there remains the 
word “order,” which is businesslike, but ,hardly appropriate for the work of a 
writer. Life was not easy for a writer before the Revolution, and it is possible to find 
in the letters of Chekhov mention of the fact that the editors of a newspaper or 
journal ordered a story from him. But even the most forward editors would not 
have dared to suggest the theme of a story to Chekhév. Can you imagine ordering 
Anna Karenina from Tolstoy, or The Mother from Gorky? 


. Here Ehrenburg is not denying ‘the Party’s right to control literature or the 
other aspects of cultural life. He is protesting only against the excessive pressure 
and usurpation of these prerogatives by-editors. 


V. Pomerantsev went considerably further in an article entitled “Sincerity in 
Literature,” which appeared in the ~November 1954 issue of Novy mir. He 
suggested taking sincerity as the basic criterion of judgment of a work. Of course, 
he too makes the reservation that this includes the Party.spirit ( partiinost) as well, 
but this is clearly a concession to necessity. Then came Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, 
which was criticized as an attack on the Party line. | 

The tension inside writers’ circles increased particularly in the period preceding 
the congress of Soviet writers in 1954. It was clear to everyone that Soviet 
literature in its present form was not satisfying either domestic or foreign demand. 
The problem was not only that of socialist realism as a literary aspect of Marxism- 
Leninism, but also the fact that Soviet literature must adjust itself to the partic- 
ular conditions of the moment. 


The theory of the absence of conflict arose, as a means of avoiding difficulties. 
In the post-Stalin period, this theory was finally rejected and defined as one of 
the consequences of the cult of the individual in literature. But it was not enough 
to reject a false theory, something had to be suggested in its place. 


In May 1956 Voprosy filosofii published an article by B. Nazarov and O. Grid- 
neva, “The Problem of the Backwardness of Dramaturgy and the Theater-” 
Under the pretext of removing ‘the remnants of the cult of the individual in 
Soviet literature in general and in the theater in particular, the authors took 
up arms against the very basis of socialist realism and Party policy towards art. 
In their opinion, political and ideological control was not only not justified, but 
also deflected literature from its legitimate aims. They maintained that the “de- 
pression? in Soviet literature began in the 1930’s, when the Party dominance 
began and dramaturgy lost any possibility of a free development. The landmark 
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in the decline of Soviet literature was considered to be 1936, when the All- 
Union Committee for Art was formed. Further, they maintained that since 1936 
the place of a new and experimental dramaturgy. creating outstanding works 
has been taken by mediocre and monotonous plays in which cliché and pattern 
dominated. Instead of brilliant and varied plays, there has been a leveling down, 
repetition in stage presentation, and the imitation of the Moscow Arts Theater 
by all other theaters. The end of the article maintained that.in the first years of 
Soviet power even Lenin considered it impossible to establish Party control 
over literature and art., The authors added a demand that this control be com- 
pletely abolished and that art and literature be permitted to develop along their 
own paths. ; 

What was the reason for the appearance of such an article in Voprosy filosofii? ~ 
It is possible that the questions it raised had been discussed in Soviet literary 
circles for some time, and that the whole matter had to be brought out into the 
light so that its errors could be opeùly condemned and their undesirable conse- 
quences suppressed. This explanation cannot be maintained categorically, al- 
though it is difficult to find any other reason for the article. : 

Naturally, the article on the theater called forth various replies in the Party 
press. Kommunist, in an article entitled “The Freedom of Artistic Creation,” by 
M. Kuznetsov and Yu. Lukin, provided the most interesting. First of all, it 
takes the question beyond the level of a private discussion and examines it in 
principle. Then, the fact that the article appeared in the leading Party journal 
means that it is intended to settle the question, at least for the time being. 

In the opinion of Kuznetsov. and Lukin, Western critics proclaim “freedom 
from everything,” which is absurd, since freedom always means freedom from l 
something. There cannot be, for example, freedom from responsibility; no state 
or society would permit it. Correspondingly, one must begin with the basic 
question: What is freedom? Hegel’s formula (which Communists usually ascribe 
to Engels and which on this occasion is attributed to Lenin) is taken: “Freedom 
is the realization of necessity.” The authors based their analysis on this definition. 
However, if freedom is the realization of necessity, then freedom does not exist, 
at all—there is only a greater or lesser degree of adaptability to the law of neces- 
sity. Communists who have adjusted themselves more than others to this law 
also profess maximum freedom. Further, it is maintained that “only he is truly 
free who, having mastered the laws of social development, comes forward as an 
active builder of the new world.” ` l 

In this way, a concept of freedom diametrically opposèd to the definition of 
Nazarov and Gridneva’s is presented. It appears that the control, participation, 
and direct interference of the Party in literature is not only obligatory, but also 
a condition of freedom. Anything else will be that “freedom from everything,” 
which Western bourgeois critics are said to preach. ' 

Interesting is the fact that Nazarov and Gridneva are not mentioned once 
by name in the article, although there is no doubt that they are under attack: 





` 


1 Kommunist, No. 15 (1956), p. 74. 
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Criticizing the harmful consequences of the cult of the individnal in the sphere 
of literature and art, some participants in the discussion among us and abroad have 
gone to extremes in the polemics, doubting the basic principles of socialist culture 
and maintaining that freedom of creation has long been absent from Soviet literature. 


The careful expression “‘some participants in the discussion” indicates that 
there are too many such “participants,” in fact so many that they cannot be dealt 
with by purely administrative measures. f 

The two above-mentioned articles are extremely interesting since they reveal 
what Soviet writers and critics discuss when Party control is relaxed. Nazarov 
and Gridneva put forward a direct demand for freedom of creation, while Kuz- 
netsov and Lukin, by attempting to convince people of the opposite, proved 
that, in spite of forty years of experimenting, the Communists have not succeeded 
in convincing writers that the absence of freedom is the first sign of freedom. At 
least some are not convinced. . 


Literary criticism, of course, is based on literature itself, and the reforming 
tendencies in criticism must also be reflected in literature. Among the few really 
talented and interesting Soviet works is V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, 
a novel which was serialized in Novy mir last year.? This work is perhaps the most 
striking of the post-Stalin period. 

Official Party criticism has expressed its opinion of this novel. Although the 
author’s talent and mastery are recognized, he is ‘accused of a “lack of ideological 
content,” and attempting to revive an “individualism which is completely 
foreign to Soviet society.” i 

The novel is the story of a certain Lopatkin who has designed a centrifugal 

` pipe-casting machine. He found it much easier to develop an invention than to 
persuade the authorities to accept it. The director of an industrial combine 
Drozdov, to whom the inventor first applied, promised Lopatkin his support. 
But later, when he discovered that the technologist Avdiev was designing similar 
but less effective machinery, he withdrew support from Lopatkin. 


, At the same time, a number of other unsuccessful idealists much like Lopatkin 

are brought into the story. Wherever they take their discoveries, they find 
that there is a peculiar monopoly on invention in a socialist society. -Only 
those in*high positions can hope to have their inventions accepted and put to 
practical use. { 

If a ministry refuses to accept an invention, it is of no use for the inventor to 
get in touch with an industrial plant for its plans are approved by the ministry. 
Even the press cannot help. Editorial boards do not possess the necessary spe- 
cialists and they can do no more than send the materials with the inventot’s 
complaint to the same establishment which has already turned them down. 


Instead of gaining fame and honor, the hero is imprisoned and sent to a 
“concentration camp. He ultimately succeeds in having his invention accepted, 
but this happens only after a secret establishment (probably military) becomes 


2 Nowy mr, Nos. 8, 9, 10 (1956). 
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interested in it. But Lopatkin is alone,.the remaining idealists remain unsuccessful- 
One dies neglected, ariother remains a low-grade employee in the provinces 
The novel leaves the feeling that there are a large number of such people in the 
USSR. a 

"The characters in the novel are clearly drawn, the negative ones are real live 
figures. There is no.absence of conflict. But is this work an example of socialis- 
realism? The Party criticism did not recognize it as such, but attacked the homily 
on individualism. /zvestia wrote: “Individualism is a phenomenon alien to ouz 
life. The methods of Lopatkin’s struggle ‘also arise from his individualism. 
Lopatkin comes forward on his own..:, having adopted the pose of a strong 
personality . . . He is indifferent to public life, to those about him.” 

Tzvestia further confirms that Dudintsev is not the only person with such views 
“The unhealthy agiotage which has arisen around the novel gives cause for alarm 
for the creative fate of the writer. At one discussion ..., for example, the nove. 
was praised for its timeliness and the keenness of the theme.”*- 

The appearance of the novel points to the fact that the views of a certair | 
number of the Soviet intelligentsia are diverging more and more from those oZ 
the Communist authorities. Official demands for talented works based on so- 
cialist realism are impracticable. A talented novel will unavoidably contain errors 

from the point of view of the ideas and artistry, while an ideologically consisten- 
novel will inevitably be boring. , ‘ EN 

Hence, however much Soviet critics attack the new novel, it will remain 
interesting because of its ideological errors. Leaving aside the standards o= 
socialist realism, Dudintsev has created an intefesting novel. The hero’s thought: 
and ideas: will interest the reader. The main character is an individualist, and , 


` 


different from the standard characters of Soviet literature. - E 

The novels idea that there is no way out of'the vicious circle into which 
Lopatkin rushes has provoked extremely sharp criticism. Worried by the author’s 
manifestation of originality, the Communist leaders are taking a series of meas- 
ures against a possible repetition.by other writers. For example, in a speech at = 
conference at the Ministry of Culture of the USSR, Molotov spoke a great dea? 
about socialist realism and underlined the need for extensive daily leadership br 
the Party in the sphere of artistic creation. But nothing concrete was stated which 
might have helped a writer, to clarify for himself the line and demands of the 
present literary policy. It is more likely that at the moment the Party leaders are - 
. themselves not sure what the basis of socialist realism must be in the post-Stalim 
., period. 7 A. Kashin 


é 





3 avestiz, December 2, 1956. 
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“REVIEWS 


-~ Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Commsmist Party of the Soviet Union. 
' Published by PRAVDA. No. 1, 1957. 


. Some time ago the Soviet government somewhat belatedly noticed that 
. danger threatened in the vitally important sphere of idedlogy. The Party Central 
Committee has always paid particular attention to ideology, and many articles 
` have been published in the Party press dealing with the subject, urging the preser- 
vation of the accepted tenets. However, life has not stood still. Complex events 
have been taking place, and the Soviet leaders’ have begun to realize that all has 
not béen well on the ideological plane. : 


Signs that the Communist ideology was not sufficiently strong appeared in 
various forms and took on such proportions as to constitute a threat to the 
security of the Soviet state. The manifestations of this are readily ascertainable. 
First and foremost there has been a noticeable development in Soviet society of 
an outlook on life essentially inimical to the fundamentals of materialism. Also, 
there has been a growth of religious feelings. In addition, important events have 
been taking place recently in the arts. Soviet artists, sensitive to the slightest 
relaxation ‘of control, have begun to take up a stand that has come under attack 
from the Communist leaders. Clearly expressed tendencies to follow the art of 
. the West have appeared, and there have been loud cries for the rejection of 
socialist realism and the forms laid down for Soviet art by the Party Central 
Committee. Demands were even made for freedom of creation, a point quite out 
of the question as far as the authorities are concerned. A few works appeared which 
treated many problems quite differently from the usual fashion, even though the 
` protest they expressed against some of the features of the Soviet system was 
subdued. Finally, and for the Communist leaders ‘most distressing of all, the 
younger generation has begun to show moods quite out of keeping with Com- 
munist ideology. f 
“Naturally, all this taken together has caused the Soviet leaders considerable 
„uneasiness. They have seen that their efforts to bring order into the economy were 
still not enough to ensure the stability of their positions. It has become clear 
that, while further compromises could be made with the technical superiority of 
the United States, non-Communist theories and free opinions must be prevented 
from infiltrating into the USSR. . 


The Party press provides ample evidence of the Soviet leaders’ concern. The 


_ first issue of Kommunist for 1957 contains a considerable amount of material 


` dealing with ideological problems. It should be remembered in this connection 
that the January number is always important, because it sums up the whole of 
the preceding year, and gives the general lines to be followed in the future. 
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The editorial, “Raise the Banner of Marxist-Leninist Ideology Higher,” sets 
the tone of the issue. It is not perhaps without significance that this yéar, the 
fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet regime, the Party Central 
Committee has been obliged to sound the alarm and'demand the strengthening of ' 
Communist ideology. The article states: “Socialist ideology is the greatest achieve- 
ment of: mankind. It is a result of the development of social consciousness, 
which in the last analysis is always determined by ‘the level of development of 
social being.” However, it appears that the “development of social consciousness” 
in the USSR has not enspred the firm establishment of a socialist ideology, whose 
characteristics are described at length. In passing, mention is made of the “attrac- 
tion exerted by the Soviet, Union’s foreign policy,’ thanks tc which the “inter- 
national situation has lost.some of its tension. At the same time it is stressed that 
the growth of so-called democratic forces and socialism as a whole has permitted 
a further review of the methods of bringing about a revolutionary reformation 
of capitalist society: “The founders of scientific’ Communism called revolu- 
tionary force the midwife of history, and the important and honored role played 
by this legitimate and tested method, by which millions, of oppressed and unfairly 
. treated people are- carrying on the struggle, cannot be discarded by anyone.’ 
Thus, the Party Central Committee has decided to launch an attack alorg the 
ideological front and at the same time “clarify” the slogan of coexistence: 

The coexistence of two world social systems—capitalism and socialism—is an 
immutable, historical fact. It is impossible to isolate oneself from this. Therefore, in 
the sphere of ideology, Communists must not have the slightest inclination to‘effect _ 
a compromise between these antagonistic contradictions. Throughout the world a 
keen struggle is going on for “people’s as some of the ideological henchmen 
of capitalism like to express teeve, Th £ the socialist and bourgeois idéologies 


are mutually exclusive; there is not nor there be CNPP coexistence between 
them. : 


AS an example of the impossibility of such coexistence the recent events in 
Hungary, described-as “an outburst of counterreyolutionary fascist rage,” 
cited. 

. Dealing in earnest with the subject of the eeiiy of the Soviet ideological * 
front, the article states that in the Soviet Union there are people who approach 
„ideology “with a Philistine measure.” These people, in the words of Kommunist, ate 
involuntarily echoing the slander and threats-made' by the enemies of the USSR 
‘and are depicting Soviet socialist society through a‘distorting mirror. 
` Developing this theme further, the editorial attacks the-writer Konstantin 
Simonov for his article published last year in No. 12 of-the literary magazine 
Novy mir : “K. Simonov is striving to prove that A. Fadeev, always a pensive 
writer who made considerable demands on himself, after listening to Party 
criticism and creatively reworking the novel The ‘Young Guard, only made the 
work worse when he introduced new chapters depicting the leading and guiding 
‘role of the Party.” Simonov is directly accused of attempting to revive condemned 


tendencies which are directed at releasing literature from Party tutelage and which’ 


_ advocate freedom of creation. 


s 
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The article demands that the Soviet people fprm a' solid front with the Party 
(implying that no such front exists at the moment | Great efforts are being made to 
cement such a front at a time when outside influences are becoming disturbing. 

The second article, entitled “The Development of Socialism and Proletarian 
Internationalism,” by I. Pomelov, is directly linked with the first. The author 
defends the concept of Communist internationalism at the very moment that it is 
being shaken to its foundations. One reason the Party central organ broaches 
this subject is the existence of national Communism. Although the Soviet leaders 
have come to some sort of compromise with Titoism, they are extremely worried 
by its influence on Communist ideology. The accusation made against this form 
of Communism is that it “stresses national peculiarities in the building of social- 
ism,- setting them up in opposition to what is’ general, that is, to what is charac- 
teristic of all countries which are effecting the transition from capitalism to 
socialism.” In this case the question of ideology touches on not only the Soviet 
Union but also on ‘every country in the Communist bloc where the ideological 
front is'less stable. j ' 

The article insists that there be no compromise with the existing division of 
the -world into two opposing camps. Compromise is considered alien to prole- 
tarian internationalism and is said to undermine the unity of the socialist countries. 
Discussing the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943, the author states: “The 
dissolution of the Comintern did not mean that the need for a link between the 

' brother parties had passed. A lack of liaison between them is not right and, in 
` effect, is unnatural. However, after World War II just such an unnatural situation 
was formed.” 

Pomelov’s task is not easy. He’sets out to justify something that is being 
rejected by the actions of the Party Central Committee. 

Another article on the ideological theme is T. Oizerman’s “The Contem- 
porary Appearance of Medieval Scholasticism,” which is directed against reli- 
gious beliefs. It differs somewhat from the usual antireligious attacks, since it 
deals only with a new religious philosophy that has found wide popularity in 
the non-Communist world: neo-Thomism, that is, the revival and application 
‘to present conditions of the views of Thomas Aquinas. 

The dangers of these views for Communist society are mentioned quite 
straightforwardly: “It would be a grave mistake to underestimate the dangers of 
neo-Thomism on the grounds that it revises an out-of-date, long discredited 
medieval philosophy. With all its servile adherence to the teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas neo-Thomism is not a medieval, but modern bourgeois philosophy.” 
The Communist leaders have been obliged to face up to the dangers involved by 
the fact that this religious teaching defends science and reason and that it ‘“ad- 
vocates the union of science and religion on the basis of mutual respect and non- 
interference.” The Communists, who have always claimed that they alone are the 
friends of science, are undoubtedly disturbed by the spread of this teaching. 
They have therefore resorted to a tried and trusted method. Neo-Thomism has 
‘been condemned ‘as an idealistic bourgeois philosophy, whose advocates are 
described as zealous ideologists of capitalism. 
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Another reason for tackling the problem is that the followers of neo-Thomism 
are engaged in a serious and profound criticism of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 
Oizerman is more or less obliged to mention that a “Russian College” has been | 
set up in Rome to analyze the.concept of Marxism in detail: A special congress 
was also held in Rome to discuss the fundamentals of dialectical materialism. 

The author’ goes to considerable length to give his version of the philo- 
sophical credo of neo-Thomism. His main line of approach is to prove that 
there is nothing in common between this new teaching and belief in the power of 
reason. He states: “NeosThomist pseudo-rationalism is endeavoring to present the 
subordination of reason to faith as a genuine liberation and elevation of reason.’ 
He describes neo-Thomism as a “cowardly, hypocritical attempt to hide the 
animosity of religion towards scierice.” . 2 . 

In the course of the article one point causing the Communist theoreticians 
some concern is clarified. Neo-Thomism not only permits criticism of the bour- 
geois way of life but actually criticizes it. But the Communists are opposed tc 
this because they want to have a monopoly of such criticism. Therefore, they de 
their utmost to discredit the criticism made by neo-Thomism. They sharply 
attack the new theory’s noncognizance of the need for a class struggle: “Capi- ` 
talists and workers are absolutely essential to one another, the neo-Thomists 
assert.” ; i ; ' 

In developing this line the author discusses one’ of the most essential features 
of the theory he is criticizing. The neo-Thomists are proving that they are by no _ 
means advocates of capitalism, and consider the capitalist and Communist system: 
` two extremes. They talk of a “middle path,” which they describe as the “only 
hope.” Oizerman states: * ; 

Characteristic of this “middle path” is the r¢viyal of some features of tae me 
dievat social system, particularly of organization of production in guilds, th 
decentralization of authority and, above all, the revival of the spiritual dictatorship 
of the church with its ecanomic basis—church property. 


By this description the author is trying to prove that the theory behind this 
Christian democracy is extremely pernicious, since it is striving to prevent the* 
end of capitalism. He even calls it propaganda for a “theoretical fascist dicta- 
torship.” : - \ 

One of the’ most pressing tasks currently facing the Party Central Committe= 
is to organize public opinion in the non-Communist world or, more precisely, 
those groups, strata, and organizations on which it can place some reliance, and 
which it is hoping to turf into potential allies. The Communist leaders are striv- 
ing to influence these people and, to some extent at least, get them to adopt their 
ideology. However, the neo-Thomist philosophy is a great obstacle in ths 
respect since it is now influencing millions of people, particularly in the United 
States, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Austria, West Germany, and the Lati 
American countries. This obstacle is likely to become a great danger, if, as 5 
possible, this influence penetrates the Iron Curtain. It is because of this danger 
that the Party Central organ has attacked the new philosophy so severely. 
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The final article dealing with ideological questions is “Some Remarks on the 
Publication of Foreign Literature,” by N. Kuchinsky and F. Petrov. The authors 
give a short review of the activities of a publishing house specially set up in 1946 
to show the world that the Soviets do not avoid the art of the West. But the work 
of this institution is depicted in a rather unenthusiastic manner, although there 
is no direct criticism. Some of the remarks made deserve attention. It is important 
for instance'that stress is laid on the fact that “the present level of [the publishing 
house’s] activities is lagging behind the growing demand for foreign literature.” 
` These demands are now quite varied, and the intelligentsia are now interested in 
every form of translated literature: “The interest of our readers for works of 
` progressive foreign literature is ‘well known.” The question then inevitably 
arises as to why, under these circumstances, the publishing house has been 
censured. The reason is quite clear: a large number of works are being printed 
either without any form of preface, or with a mere conglomeration of generalities 
. instead of an analysis of the work from the Marxist ‘point of view. A. Gaev 


Inostrannaya literatura 
Organ of the Union of Writers of the USSR 
` Published monthly in Moscow. Nos. 1—12, 1956 


` While the Soviet population both reads a great deal and treats literary works 
with much respect, the Soviet reader has long ceased to show any interest in 
recent Soviet literature. Possessing a critical taste far above the mediocrity the 
Soviet educational system has tried to instil in him, he has Jong seen that most 
` Soviet works are devoid of any literary merit. So the books of many Soviet 
writers lie untouched for yeats on the shelves of bookshops and libraries while 
discriminating readers seek out the native and foreign classics. 


This dissatisfaction with Soviet literature has led the reader to ask what 
<ontemporary foreign literature has to offer, what movements and themes there 
ate, and most of all, who the leading writers are. As if in answer to readers 
queries, the magazine Inostrannaya literatura (Foreign Literature), after a long 
break, began to reappear inmid-1955. Its declared aim is not only to acquaint 
- the Soviet reader with new foreign works, but also to present critical articles 
on outstanding writers, the theater, and cultural life in general. Much space 
is given over to sketches of life abroad. Hence, the magazine is attempting to 
become a sort of encyclopedia of life outside the Soviet Union, including the 
countries of the Communist bloc. i i 


: But an examination of one edition soon reveals that, in spite af the apparent 

scope and range of the magazine, -its content is limited by the framework of 
political aims. Both foreign literature and life is presented from the point of view 
of the Communist Party. This explains the magazine’s real task: to provide the 
Soviet reader with carefully sifted literary-material which meets the demands of 
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Communist doctrine and is unlikely to arouse any unwelcome.thoughts (from 
the point of view of the authorities) in the mind of Soviet readers, 

The year 1956 was a period of momentous events in the history of the USSR. 
It began with the Twentieth Party Congress and the denunciation of the cult of 
Stalin and ended with the crushing of the Hungarian uprising. Such events coul: 
not fail to be reflected in the pages of Inostrannaya iiteratura. In fact, the magazin= 
proved to be an interesting guide to Soviet literary policy. ° 

An enumeration of those foreign novels published in Jnastrannaya literatura 
in 1956 is interesting. Whey were: The Sun is Far Away by Dobrica Cosic (trans 
lated from the Serbo-Croat in Nos. 1—3); My Brother, My Enemy by Mitchel - 
Wilson (translated from the English in Nos. 2—4); He Who Rides a Tiger by | 
Bhabani Bhattacharya (translated from the English in Nos. 5—6); The Quiet 
American by Graham Greene (translated from the English in Nos. 6—7); Citizens 
Brikb by Jan Otcenasek (ranslated from the Czech in Nos. 7—9); A Time r 
Live and a Time to Die by Exich Maria Remarque (translated from the German iz 
Nos. 8—10); The Story of Lola Gregg by Howard Fast (translated from the Englisa 
in No. 11). pAs 

All these works were written by authors who were either Communists cr 
Communist sympathizers when Inostrannaya literatura published their works, cr 
by “progressive” writers, that is, by writers who in their works expressed opir- 
ions which could, to a certain degree, be adjusted to those of the Soviet Commr- 
nist Party. Hence, Inostrannaya literatura’s choice of works means that it is merely ` 
following the general pattern of other magazines such as Novy mir, Zvezda, ant 
Zuantya. K. 3 i . 

The internal crisis of the Soviet Communist Party has helped to decide tke 
choice of material. Gésic’s novel The Sun is Far Away is a good example of this. 
Its publication in serial form began before the Twentieth Party Congress, and. 
the novel was written by an orthodox Stalinist. Without displaying any great 
literary talent, the author relates the struggle of Yugoslay partisans against 
regular German troops in one of the mountainous regions of the country at tke 
beginning of 1943. All tke characters are described in tones in keeping with 
the socialist realism theory of the Stalin period. One interesting detail is thet 
they pronounce maxims taken from the Stalinist political vocabulary: “If a 
person possesses private property, then he is a bad revolutionary;” or “Every , 
member of the intelligentsia is in his own way a deviationist and opportunist?” . 

Neither the editors nor the author seemed to have noticed a rather ridiculous 
situation in the novel. The detachment commissar Pavle forces his soldiers to 
read Stalin’s Short History of the Bolshevik Party twenty times each, although they 
are engaged in guerilla warfare in the mountains in winter. However, the author 
does ironically point out that the soldiers “did not'get further than chapter four”: 
during a whole year. 

Cosic relates methods of carrying on guerilla warfare, which even Stalin 
would have envied. For exarnple, the novel’s hero—the detachment commissar 
Pavle—punishes any misdemeanor by depriving his soldiers of ammunition for 
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. ten days and forcing them to fight without arms alongside armed guerillas. 
Cosic upholds Stalinist ideas, and wrote such episodes with an eye to the literary 
canons of the period before the Twentieth Party Congress. 

A new theme and a new author were needed after the Congress, even before 
any changes had made themselves felt in the general Party line. The choice fell 
on the American Mitchel Wilson and his novel. My Brother, My Enemy. This 
work is a family chronicle about two brothers and their sister. The two brothers 
work as radio engineers on the invention of electronic television tubes in the 

' 1920’s. The brothers’ characters are clearly drawn: one works for gain, the other 
has the boundless enthusiasm of the idealistic inventor. The novel was acceptable 
to the Communists because it shows the brothets’ clashes with a number of 
characters who either obstruct their work, or else openly try to exploit the inven- 
tion for their own gain. Such material could easily be misconstrued as a condem- 
nation of the capitalist system as such. But Jnostrannaya' literatura did not realize 
that the novel is in essence unfinished. Only the first” part has been written, but 
this already reveals those forces which will help the brothers to have their in- 
vention accepted. At the end of book one the brothers are offered work with a 
firm in Chicago where they can continue their work. This does not interest the 
Soviets. They are only concerned with the angry remarks of one of the characters. 
The editors would like to project such remarks to cover American society in 
general. The pessimism of another character in a moment of failure is intended to 
illustrate the pessimism allegedly inherent an all American workers. _ 

An interesting sequel was provided a few months later when Novy mir pub- 
lished V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, which portrayed the really tragic fate of 
‘a Soviet inventor during the postwar years. ` 

Bhabani Bhattacharya’s He Who Rides a Tiger takes place in India. The novel 
is a coarse anecdote stretching over several hundred pages. The main character 
is a poor Bengali who becomes rich and influential after conjuring up the God 
Shiva. The first half of the novel is crammed with descriptions of poverty in 
India, the second is merely a series of coarse anti-religious sarcasms. There are 

. also numerous pro-Soviet statements. These reasons explain the choice of this 

` unlikely novel as a typical example of Indian literature. 

Graham Greene’s The Quiet American* and Howard Fast’s The Story of Lola 
Gregg were published for their anti-American tendencies. The former condemns 
the American position in Vietnam, while the latter is a complete condemnation 
of the American way of life. In Howard Fast’s novel-so many horrors happen 
„within a very short time that the Soviet reader cannot but conclude that life in the 
United States is an endless round of injustice and arbitrariness, based on the law 
of the jungle. Several months later Howard Fast broke with the American Com- 
munist Party. Even if a Soviet reader has distorted ideas about American life 
after reading this work, the fact that Fast has now renounced Communism more 
than neutralizes its influence. The Soviet reader will understood Fast’s half- 
truths which were used to give a false impression, . 


* For further information on the Soviet approach to Graham Greene’s novel The Quet American, 
see Bulletin, Munich, November, 1956, pp. 47—51. 
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Jan Otcenasek’s Citizen Brikh is a typical example of socialist realism trans- 
ferred to Czechoslovakia. Izs content is very simple. The main character, Brikh, 
a mernber of the intelligentsia, occupies an irsignificant position in a large es- 
_* tablishment and does not wish to join the Party and participate in political life. He 
has varied relations with hoth Communists and anti-Communists. The culmt 
nating point is the decision of Brikh and several anti-Communists to flee abroac. 
At the decisive moment, he giyes up this idea, returns to Prague and joins thz 
Party. Otcenasek. attempts to convince the reader, that the Czech workers and 
peasants have long begn on the side of Communism and that the undecided 
intelligentsia is also won over in the end. ` . 

Remarque’s naturalistic novel 4 Time to Live and a Time to Die was included 
only because Soviet criticism regards it as an example of the barbarous side cf 
Fascism. i. 4 

“These are the major foreign works published in Inostrannaya literatura in 195€. 
_ The fluctuations in the Party line are shown in this section by the fact tha-, 
whereas Stalin is mentioned many times in Ths Sum is Far Away, and the spirit cf 
Stalinism felt throughout the novel, his name does not appear in the remaining 
works. - ` . 

The denunciation of Stalin at the beginning of 1956 and the gradual retuîn 
to Stalinist principles again at the end of the year are even more noticeable in other - 
sections of Inostrannaya literatura. In 1956, it published several accounts of writer’ 
congresses held in countries under Soviet contfol. The order of publication -s 
important. No. 3, which was prepared for the press before the Twentieth Party 
Congress, published an address by the East German writer Anna Seghers at a 
congress of East German writers. This speech made many references to tre 
insipidness of contemporary East German literature. Seghers did mention a few 
works of literary merit, but the overall picture was far from encouraging. With 
proselytic fanaticism, she defended socialist realism and referred to the role and 
authority of Stalin: A surprising fact is that this speech was published in the March 
1956 issue of Inostrannaya Eteratura, that is, after the campaign against Stalin acd 
the cult of the individual had already begun. This is probably due to the fact that, 
the East German writers’ congress was held before the Twentieth Party Congress’ 
. No. 6 published extracts -from Antonin Zapototsky’s novel The Dawa. This 

work has no literary value, but is does contain lines such as: “Never elevate en 
individual or several people to the head of a movement in the struggle for owr 
` sacred cause. Do not link our struggle with the authority of a few people, whose 
lives [may be] inconsistent, lest the future revenges itself harshly on you for 
this, as it is now revenging itself on the Czech people for the fact that it blindly 
entrusted power to individuals who repaid it with deeds which shame us in the 
eyes of all the educated world.” (p. 165). Zapototsky finds it necessary to remind 
the readers that this extract was taken from the letter of a revolutionary, dated 
January 21, 1878. It has clearly been quoted to fit in with the present Party line. 

The publication of this extract coincided with a campaign of self-conder 
nation and an attack on those writers in the satellite countries ‘who are not taking 
an active part in this process. But the campaign soon took a turn which the Parcy 
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Central Committee had not foreseen. Many writers soon began to attack socialist 
realism, although not openly at first. Then No. 8 published a report of the second 
congress of Czech writers, at which the writers attacked each other, 


Jan Drda began with a fierce attack on those who had said that the Party 
spirit (partinost) in literature meant the end of creative work. Then he unexpect- 
edly began to express his- opinions on the faults of Czech literature, which he 
declared to be the result of the Party spirit in it. He pointed to attempts to 
conceal and distort reality and to use orea Party he as a false substitute 
for the truth. 


Vladimir Minac’s self-denunciation was as drastic as Drda’s attack. He directly 
accused writers, including himself, of adapting themselves to the general trend 
and of having introduced into literature illusions. sptead by others (p. 196). He 
explained this by the fact that “the method of examining reality through, rose- 
colored glasses has penetrated into literature from life °. . [and] real relations have, 
been replaced by fictions in political practice.” (p. 196). i 


F. Burianek made the gloomy remark that Czech literature (like its Soviet 
model) was valued only as an official reflection of the ponies line. The latter was 
the yardstick for any estimation of its merits. 


Such criticism of socialist realism went too far; urgerit measures were needed 

. to end it. As if in answer to this criticism, No. 8 published an account by the 

Chinese minister of culture on how a group of writers who disagreed with 

. Chinese literary policy was drastically dealt with. This article is saying, as it were, 
“Let this be a lesson to youl” 


No. 9 then published an article by the Soviet critic A. Deémentev, which 
contained a sharp criticism of the Congress of Polish Writers in general and some 
individual figures in particular. Two writers—Aritoni Slonimski and Jan Kott— 
were accused of attempting to slander all Soviet literature of the last 20—25 years. 
It must be stated that these writers had the courage to call things by their real 
names in spite of the conditions existing in a totalitarian state. They both believe 
that the stagnation in Soviet literature began at the beginning of the 1930’s with 
. socialist realism, which led to the destruction of art. Jan Kott wrote that literature 
and art have “ceased to speak the truth, ceased to understand the historical 
process” as a result of this stagnation (p, 179). 


Inostrannaya literatura contains a large section of material carefully chosen to 
prove to the Soviet reader that life in the so-called capitalist countries is unbear- 
able and not to be compared with that in the USSR. Individuals and conditions 

‘are sought from the non-Communist world as examples to be twisted to prove 
any point which suits the Party leaders. Soviet writers such as Ilya Ehrenburg or 
“progressive” figures from the non-Communist world are invited to contribute. 


In 1956 this section offered the Soviet reader a selection of individuals from 
, the West. Most of them were Communists or fellow travelers. Examples are the 
story of a Canadian doctor who fought on the side of the Chinese Communists, 
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the autobiographical notes of a Parisian singer turned Communist, and the notes 
of the American Communist Steve Nelson. The aim is the same throughout: to 
show the non-Communist world in as negative a light as possible. 

This also applies to the articles on meetings with Western personalities 
prominent in the sphere of cultute. Usually only’ “progressive” figures whose 
works are well known to Soviet readers, such as Charlie Chaplin or Bernard 
Shaw, are discussed. f f - 

A long reviews, segtion deals primarily with works by Communist or fellow- 
traveling writers. Wosks by non-Communists are usually condemned as not 
worthy of attention. As a result the bibliographical section is filled with notes ‘ 
and articles on unknown writers. Names widely known in the West aze sur- 
prisingly absent. 

The final section entitled “From Month to Month” is intended to be a‘chron- 
icle of world cultural, events. These short notes are again selected in such a 
‘manner that the Soviet reader will come to the conclusion that everything is 
satisfactory among the satellites and bad in the capitalist world. After the events’ 
in Hungary, these notes must be unconvincing even to the badly-informed Soviet 


reader. í E. E. Kovalenko 
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CHRONICLE OR EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1957 


1 Voroshilov’s New Year speech published. 


Khrushchev’s' reply to L’Humanité cor- 


responodent’s question on his New Year’s 
greeting to French workers published. 
Khrushchev’s reply to Czech newspaper 


_ Ryde Pravo’s questions on Soviet foreign policy. 


published. 
2 Bulganin receives East German government 
delegation. 
4 Swedish trade delegation arrives in Moscow to 
discuss mutual trade for 1957, 
` Soviet-East German talks begin in Moscow. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet Tarasov receives the Finnish 
Ambassador. 


5 Report published of the ratification of Soviet- 
Syrian agreement on cultural cooperation. 

6 Report published of January 1 meeting in 
Budapest of representatives of the Communist 
and Workers’ parties and the governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, the USSR, and 
Czechoslovakia. 


7 Protocol of Soviet-Afghan trade agreement 
for 1957-58 signed in Kabul. 
Soviet-East German talks end in Moscow. 
Report published of mid on the Soviet 
embassy in Bonn. 


Chinese government delegation headed by 


e Chou En-lai arrives in Moscow. 


8 Joint Soviet-East Genan declaration pub- 
lished. 


Soviet-Chinese talks begin in Moscow. 
9 Report published on talks between the Soviet 


Communist Party and the East German United - 


Socialist Party (SED). ~- 
Shepiloy receives the West German Ambas- 
sador. 
10 Soviet-Chinese communiqué published. 
Shepilov receives’ the British Ambassador. 
11 Soviet delegation headed by A. I. Tulupnikov 
~ leaves Moscow for Switzerland to participate 
‘in the eighth session of the Committee for 
, Agriculture of the UN Economic Commission 
for Europe. 


Kuznetsov’s speech of January 9 at the UN 
“plenary session on the UN and the Hungarian 
situation published. 

Chinese government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for Warsaw? 


12 Khrushchey and Voroshilov 
Tashkent. 

Voroshilov arrives in Alma-Ata. 

Yugoslav trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. , 

Report published of meeting in Moscow 
of representatives of the Communist and 
Workers’ parties and the governments of 
Hungary, China, and the USSR. 

Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Culture ‘N. A. Mikhailov leaves Moscow for 
Peping to discuss Sino-Soviet cultural co- 
operation in 1957. 

Protocol of Soviet-Bulgarian trade agree- 
ment for 1957 signed in Sofia, 


atrive in 


13. TASS statement on US policy in the Near and 
Middle East published. 
Chinese trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 


14 Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1957 signed 
in Moscow. 


15 Supreme Soviet decree on the convocation 
of the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet 
in Moscow og February 5, 1957 published. 

The British Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 


16 Report published of forthcoming visit of 
Supreme Soviet delegation to Denmark. 
Report published on the opening of new 
100-kilometer railroad line from Bulaevo to 
Malenkov Sovkhoz in the virgin soil lands. 
Report published of Soviet proposal to the 
Iranian government on the joint use of the 
waters of the Aras and Atrek rivers. 


17 Soviet draft resolutions on disarmament 
submitted to the UN General Assembly 
published. 

Appeal of Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR for increased 
agricultural productivity published. 
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18 


19 


~ 


21 
22 


23 


Cane toe pes 
Agreement signed in Rangoon under which 
the Soviet government is to construct and 
equip a technical institute, hospital, theater, 
and sports ground. 
Khrushchev and Voroshilov return to 
Moscow. 
Chinese government delegation returns ‘to 
Moscow. 


Joint session of the Budget Commissions. of 
the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet and the Council of*Nationalities held to 
discuss the development =f the economy in 
1957. 


` Sino-Soviet agreement on cultural co- 


operation in 1957 signed in Peiping. 
Chinese government delegation leaves’ Mos- 
cow for Tashkent. `. æ 


Soviet industrial exhibition opens in Cairo. 
Sino-Soviet declaration published. ' . 
Soviet-Greek talks on trade for 1957 end 

in Moscow. 

Secretary of the. “Party Central Committee 

N.I. Belyaey artives in Barnaul. 

. Bulganin arrives in Stalinabad. ' 


Secretary of the ‘Party Central Committee., 


L. I. Brezhnev arrives in Orsk. Yr 

Mikoyan arrives in Ashkhabad. 

Secretary of the ‘Party Certral Committee 
A. B, Aristov arrives in Chelyabinsk. 

Supreme. Soviet delegation arrives in 
Teheran. 

Chinese government delegation le Mos- 
cow for home. . 


Report published on the forthzoming sine 
tion of Lenin’s complete works in 55 volumes. 
Report published on Anglo-Soviet cultural 
relations. 
Report published of a forthcoming new 
birnonthly journal Voprosy istorii KPSS. 


Malenkov arrives in Chkalov. 


Report published of Voroshilcv’ 3 forthcoming . 


„visit to China. [ 
Appeal by dabe industry workers of the 


Karelian ASSR to all Soviet timber industry . 


workers to fulfill delivery plans ahead of 
schedule published. 

Supreme Soviet’s note to the Iranian 
TOF on Sqviet-Iranian friendship pub- 


aa delegation “headed ` by \ President 
Zapotocky leaves Prague for Moscow, ` ‘ 
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- 24 TASS statement on the stationing of milita-y 


units armed with atomic weapons on foreign 
territory published. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow >f 
leaders of the Italian Communist Party. 

Zhukov arrives in New Delhi. 

Bulganin and Mikcyan arrive in Moscow. | 


Czech delegation artives in Moscow. 

- Congratulatory telegram from the SovEt . 
Party Central Committee to the Central 
Committee of the Polish United’ Workezs’ ` 
Party on its election victory published. 

Voroshilov receives the Czech delegation. 

Bulganin receives the Czech delegation. _ 

i Khrushchev receives the Czech delegaticn.. 


Soviet-Czech talks tegin in Moscow. 
Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 


“Communications N. D. Psurtsev arrives in 


Peiping, 
' Death of General G. F. Zakharov announced. 


Soviet draft resolution on disarmament sub-, > 
mutted to the UN Political Committee, 

Dutch enterprise in Vliessingen delivers a 
diesel electric train to the USSR. ; 
Soviet-Mongolian agreement on cultucal 
cooperation during 1957 signed in Ulan-Bator. 

Deed signed in Teheran on the transfer to 
the Iranian government of Soviet shares in’ 
Soviet-Iranian joint stock company, 


The Polish Ambassador to the USSR arrivesin 
Moscow. 

Joint decision by Japi aa Red China >n 
the establishment of special firm to trade wth 
the USSR adopted. i i 

Delegations of the Soviet and Czech 
Communist parties meet in Moscow. 


Soviet-Czech declaration published. 

The ' Finnish Prime Minister arrives in. 
Moscow. 

Bulganin receives “ibe 
Minister. 

Soviet Deputy Minister for Foreign Affärs 
Patolichey hands note to Charles E. Bohen 
requesting the withdrawal of American milit=ry 
attachés Major Hubert E. Tansey and Capnin 
Charles! W. Stockel. from the Soviet Unien. 

Voroshilov rece:ves the Pippe Prine 
Minister. 


Report published by the Central D 
Administration on the results of the state 
plan dhting 1956. 


Finnish | Prine 


. The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY : 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers ' 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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ARTICLES 
Soviet Decentralization 


A. AVTORKHANOV 


The sweeping changes now being introduced by the Soviet collective leader- 
ship in the structure of the state administrative organs cannot be regarded 4s 
purely propaganda measures. In order to evaluate them correctly we must, first, 
analyze the reasons for them; second, establish the long-range aims which they 
are pursuing; and third, clarify the limits to which they can be carried out. 

According to the Constitution of 1936 the Soviet Union is a federal state, but 
the history of state formations has never known such an absolute centralization 
of the organs of administration as exists in the USSR. At the September 1953 
‘plenum of the Party Central Comimittee Khrushchey gave an example of the 
` results of such centralization. He stated that in the leading union republic—the 
RSFSR—the Ministry of Agriculture was forced to limit its activity to rabbit 
breeding, bee keeping and the raising of fur-bearing animals. He added that even 
the Machine Tractor Stations located’in the RSFSR were not subject to the 

Ministry. moo : i 

i In this respect the first constitution of 1924 was more democratic than the 
Stalin Constitution of 1936. The former provided that the supreme state and 
executive organs were to deal only with foreign policy, foreign trade, defense, 
railroads, and post and telegraph services. The central government was also 
given the power to work out general guiding principles. Beyond this, the union 
tepublics enjoyed complete sovereignty and the right to control domestic affairs, 
agriculture, education, justice, social insurance, and health services.® 

1N. S. Khrushchev, O merakh dalneishego razvitiya selskogo kbozyaistea v SSSR. (Measures for the 
Further Development of Soviet Agriculture), Moscow, 1953, p. 64. : 

7 Istoriya Sovetskogo gosudarstya i prasa (A History of the Soviet State and Law), Moscow, 1949, 
pp. 201—202. f ' 


Article 14 of the 1936 Constitution placed 24 branches under the control of 
the higher government organs. This covered virtually the whole range of politics, ` 
economics, culture, everyday living, and every possible legislative and executivs 
function from foreign policy to family legislation. What was left for the union 
republics? Their jurisdiction was covered by Article 15 of the-Consti-ution: 
““... The sovereignty of the union republics is restricted only by the limits laid 
down in Article 14 of the Constitution of the USSR. Beyond these limi-s eaca 
union republic exercises state authority independently.” 3 x 

£ Now the collective leadership has evidently decided to reexamine this sitaation. 
At the Twentieth Party Congress, Khrushchev declared that petty supervision 
of the union republics must be abolished.‘ But what was the source of this petty 
supervision? The Party does not search for the reasons in the system itself, but 
in the personality of Stalin. Partiinaya zbizn wrote that Stalin’s policy led to tke 
excessive centralization of control.® Kommunisi linked the origin of this excessive 
centralization with the war and partially with the influence of the cult of tre 
individual.® Party leaders and propagandists carefully avoid any reference to tre 
fact that this excessive centralization was legalized'in the 1936 Constituticn. 

Before the recent session of the Supreme Soviet, the collective leadership had 
already passed a number of acts intended. to, extend the rights of the unicn 
republics. They’ are: ai 

' 1. The organization of ministries responsible: for local economic affairs -n 
the union republics, and the transfer of industries of all-union importance to 
their control (the Ukrainian coal industry, the Azerbaidzhan oil industry, the 
Kazakh nonferrous’ metals industry). Information given by Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukraine Kalchenko at a session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR teveals the extent of decentralization—approximately 10,000 enter- 
prises and establishments have been transferred from all-union to republic contol 
in the Ukraine.” ap n 

2., An extension of the rights of the republic organs in their supery-sion >f , 
the fulfillment of the national budget of the USSR (passed May 3, 1956). 

3. The abolition of the Ministry of Justice of: the USSR and the transfer af 
its functions to the republics (passed May 30, 1956). 

4. The extension of union-republic supervision of state deliveries and coa- 
tracting for the purchase of agricultural products '(passed June 1, 1956). 

5. The transfer of Ukrainian coal-mining machinery factories to Ukrainian 
control (passed October 6, 1956). : 

_ 6, An extension of the rights of the union republics in the planning >f retail 
trade (passed November 6, 1956).® 

3 Konstitutsiya SSSR (Fhe Constitution of the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 7. 

1 N. S. Khrushchev, Osebetny doklad TsK KPSS XX ssxdu partii (Report of the Communist Party 
Central Committee at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, p. 104. 

5 Partimaya zbizn, No. 24 (1956), p. 69. ; . 

® Kommenist, No. 17 (1956), p. 9. 

7 Prasda, February 7, 1957. ; 

8 Partiinaya xbixn, No. 24 (1956), pp. 42—43. i 
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These were the Kremlin’s chief decentralization ‘measures before the February 
1957 session of the Supreme Soviet. The importance of these measures is not to 
be found in the radical changes made—the nature and extent of the above- 
‘mentioned decrees in favor of the union republics shows how limited their 
sovereignty had been—but in the tendencies revealed. The central collective 
leadership is gradually freeing itself from petty supervision in favor of the local 
collective leaderships. Two aspécts must be distinguished in this process: (1) The 
‘transfer of power from the supreme departmental bureaucracy to the bureau- 
cracy actually at the center of production; (2) the transfer-of part of the authority 
of the central ministries to local Party committees through local ministries. 

It is difficult to estimate the size of this huge departmental bureaucratic army 
which forms the so-called administrative apparatus. Some notion is given by 
Khrushchey’s statement that by the Twentieth Party Congress the administra- 
tive apparatus had been reduced by almost 750,000 people. He added that the 
administrative apparatus was still excessively large and its maintenance costing 
the state enormous sums. Soviet society wanted more people to engage in 
productive labor.” The extent of the bureaucratic apparatus is a result of the 
absolute centralization of the administration. The chief characteristic feature of 
Soviet economic and administrative control is its dualism in the form of two 
parallel channels of command: government and Party. A similar dualism exists 
also in the legislative organs with the Supreme and local soviets paralleled by 
Party congresses and local Party conferences. 

The Party alone is the guiding force, but it exercises this function through a 
parallel governmental administrative network. The whole range of Soviet 
authority is built up on this formula of corresponding Party and governmental 
organs. In practice this dualism becomes a three-element network of control, the 
third element being the so-called national, sovereignty of each republic and the 
self-government of the local soviets. Schematically, it can be represented as 
follows: depattments and.sectors have been set up in accordance with industrial: 
organization in all Party commi from regional ones up to the Party Central 

, Committee. The.departments of a Party committee at each level exercise direct ` 
control over departments or ministries at the corresponding governmental level. 
Since each organ of supervision requires specific technical or administrative and 
juridical knowledge, specialists are attached to the cotresponding departments of 
the Party committees: engineers, agronomists, lawyers, and even members of 
the secret police reserve. The departments of the Party committees control the 
soviets directly through a president, a deputy president and a secretary, and 
indirectly through so-called Party groups. 

. The collective leadership’s, measures to reorganize the organs, of state control 
were the result of their mistrust of the methods of government used by Stalin 
and the practices of Beria. In their own interests, the Soviet leaders first decided 
to change the role and status of the political police from what they had been 
under Stalin; the Party bureaucracy has now been placed above the state security 


“2 N. S- Khrushchev, Ofebetny doklad TsK KPSS XX sezdx partii, p. 107. 


organs. The system of a single control over the secret police and armed police 
forces has been abolished, and two independent groups have been set up. Stalia 
often set about such reorganization, but Beria remained head of both organs zs 
Stalin’s police deputy. Single control of the organs.of state security has beea. 
replaced by the creation of a Committee for State Security from representatives 
of the Party Central Committee, the Procuracy, and the government, headed by 
a professional secret policeman, who does not, however, kave the power, to 
make independent decisions. ‘The most important Stalin-Yezhov-Beria organ cf 
extrajudicial measures,+the “Special Section,” was abolished. General Procuratcr 
of the USSR Rudenko characterized the importance of this step as follows: “Tre 
abolition of the Special Section of the-Ministry of Internal Affairs of the USSR— 
an extrajudicial organ which was most frequently used by Beria and his accom- 
plices to punish innocent people—is of utmost significance for the strengthening of 
socialist legality.”4° “Committees of state security” were created on the same 
pririciple in the union and autonomous republics. A Supreme.Soviet decree, “Te 
Status of the Public Prosecutor’s Jurisdiction in the USSR,” issued in September 
1955, gave these organs the power to control the actions of the organs of staze 
security. Earlier this had been a theoretical right, never put to practice. 

Thus,. the Party bureaucracy has gained complete control over the police 
apparatus. This was stressed by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress 
when he said that appropriate Party and government control over the work of 
the organs of state security had been set up and the jurisdiction of the Soviet 
law courts had been completely restored. 


* 

The decentralization of the governmental organs implies certain concessioas 
to the union republics in their striving for some measure of sovereignty in their 
internal political, cultural and economic life. Those cadres which have grown up 
in the political and cultural life of the union republics consider themselv=s 
completely competent to control the affairs of their republics; and as a result 
they often even clash with the central authorities. At the Twentieth Parry Coa- ’ 
gress Khrushchev found it necessary to draw the central bureauctacy’s attention 
to the danger of disregarding this fact. He referred to Lenin’s words that “orly 
great attention to the interests of the various nations removes the ground fr 
conflicts, removes mutual mistrust.” 12? Khrushchev’s arguments on the need for 
decentralization also added up to the conclusion that forces had grown up in the 
national republics which could not be disregarded. He stated: 


Previously, when there were no local specialists and cadres were weak ir a 
number of republics, . . . the control of almost all enterprises was exercised throuzh ' 
the union ministries. Now the position has changed. People have grown up togetker 
with industry in all the union republics, the national cadres have been molded, the 





10 Sopstshoe gosudarstro i pravo, No. 3 (1956), p-17. © 
1 N. S, Khrushchev, Oschetny doklad TsK KPSS XX sszdu partii, p. 110. 
13 Thid., p. 101. - 
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' general cultural level of all the peoples of the USSR has risen sharply . . .. While the 
union ministry maintains overall control... we should at the same time extend the 
rights of the republican ministries considerably. Work in this direction must be 
continued . . .18 ; 


In connection with the Polish and Hungarian disturbances, when the Kremlin 
rehabilitated’ Stalin and his methods to some degree, it might have been assumed 
that the collective leadership would give up this policy of decentralization marked 
out by Twentieth Party Congress. However, the December 1956 plenum of the 
Patty Central Committee passed a similar resolution to extend the rights of the 
union republics. The Supreme Soviet passed a number of laws in February 1957. 
They included: i 

1. The transfer of legislation on the structure of union republic courts and 
the passing of criminal, civil, and procedural codes to the control of the union 
republics. | 3 

2. The transfer of problems of oblast or krai administrative and territorial 
structure to the control of the union republics.’ ' 

3. The ‘limitation of the supervisory functions of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR in favor of the union republic supreme courts. ' l 


The decentralization of those ministries responsible for economic affairs is 
continuing in the same direction. At a session of the Supreme Soviet, Pervukhin 
reported that the amount of industry under direct union-republic control had 


. increased from 31% in 1953 to 55% in 1957.14 He also pointed out that the 


economic plans of the union republics, which had to date been drawn up by the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, would now be drawn up by the union republics 
themselves. Further, their control over budgets was also being extended. 


The decentralization of supervisory organs implies the restoration of the 
authority of the’ Party bureaucracy over the economic bureaucracy. Under Stalin, 
the local representatives of the central authorities—the directors of enterprises 
of union importance—were actually and légally outside the control of local Party 
committees. After the decentralization of economic control the Party committees 
will actually take charge of affairs. What Bulganin gives.to the republics Khrush- 
chev takes back through the Party committees. 


This was referred to directly at the ‘December 1956 plenum. The principle is 
not new, but it acquires added significance under the new conditions. It obliges 
the central committees of the union republic Communist parties, and krai and oblast 
committees of the Soviet Communist Party to strive for a serious improvement 
in the work of enterprises and economic organs, paying particular attention to 
the. selection, advancement, and correct set-up of cadres, to the checking of the 
execution of Party and government decisions, and to the maintenance of strict 
discipline in all links of the economic control apparatus.15 





13 Ibid., p. 102. = 
14 Pravda, February 6, 1957. i 
‘16 Tbid., December 25, 1956, 


uy a te 


- In this connection, the Patty press is now beginning to write about the 
autonomy of the local Party organizations in deciding local questions, that is, 
about the restoration of the practice which existed before Stalin. In Decembe: 
1956 Partiinaya zhizn wrote: “Lenin stipported the granting of autonomy in the 
decision of all questions’ of local life to the local Party organizations, but only, 
however, insofar as their decisions did not contradict Party decisions.” 16 


In the future there.will probably be some clarification of Party regu_ations 
which will lay down the autonomous rights of the republic Communist parties, 
as is presently being dohe with Soviet Constitution. Decentralization of economi= 
control means, at the same. time, decentralization of responsibility. Earlier, 
responsibility for the nonfulfillment of plans or for the failure of.any routin= 
measures in the economy was borne mostly by the central ministries, but now th= 
union republics on whose territories enterprises | and organizations are situated 
will be responsible for such failures. 


In surrendering part of its authority to local organs, the central bureaucracy 
is insuring itself against responsibility for failures. This also applies to the exter- 
sion of the authority of the central ministries at the expense of the collectiv= 
leadership itself. Here, as in the republics, the Kremlin is attempting to make thè 
ministries equal in matters of direct control, and correspondingly to give them 
a greater share of the responsibility. It must be remembered that, as a result cf 
the creation of the cumbersome Institute of First Deputies of the Chairman cf 
the’ Council of Ministers of the USSR, the Soviet ministers were ‘not in fact 
ministers, but merely deputies of the corresponding first deputies of the chairman 
(each first deputy controlled a group of ministries). Now important changes are 
evidently being i intr troduced into this practice. But those central and local Teaders 
responsible for economic affairs are by no means full of enthusiasm ‘for tke 
authority granted them; they clearly feel that they; and not the collective leade=- 
ship, now have to answer for failures. 


The difficulty of the situation was underscored by Pervukhin. 


It is not out of place here to draw attention to the fact that some economic leade=s 
-of both central and local organs avoid independent decision of questions in accoz- 
+ dance-with the rights granted them. They are having difficulty in ‘growing out of 
the old methods of work . . . . As before, they are attempting to transfer the decisicn 
of all matters to the State Economic Commission and the government. It is essential 
“to carry out a persistent struggle with such a false manner of working.17 


This probably was not the least reason for the Central Committee Presidiunt’s 
decision to include the question of decentralizing the economic organs’ admiri- 
stration on the agenda of the February 1957 plenum. As at the December 1956 
plenum, Khrushchev—not Bulganin—tread the report. It was not published, bat 
the resolution resulting from it analyzes the reasons for the measures and the 
aims pursued. Although the aims are more or r less clear, the Soviet leader is 


716 | Partiinaya xbian, No. 24 (1956), p. 69. 
17 Pravda, February 6, 1957. 
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unable and unwilling to mention all the reasons. Nevertheless, those defects in 
the present system of administration enumerated: in the decree are extremely 
interesting. 


First, it states the choice before the Soviet leaders. 


With the development of industry, the question is becoming more insistent 
whether to go further in the sphere of the organizational forms of control of industry 
withthe further splitting of technical, economic and administrative control, creating 
more new specialized branch ministries and agencies at the center, or [whether] to 
seek more flexible means of controlling the economy.?8 , 


The Party Central Committee regards the TE as the most important 
defects in'the existing system of control: 


1. An important fault in the practical control of industry... is the negative 
influence of ministerial narrow-mindedness in the approach to the solution of the 
most important questions of economic development .... The breach of normal 

. territorial liaison between enterprises of different branches of industry situated 
within one economic eee often makes it Se to solve economic questions 
in a practical manner . 

2. Departmental, Boundanes prevent an extensive realization of specialization 
and cooperation, . .. obstruct the complex development of the economy of economic 
regions, republics, krais, and oblasts. 

3. Ministries and agencies, controlling from the center enterprises situated 
throughout the country, become overgrown with numerous organizations operating 
parallel to them. ; 

4. Under the existing control structure, a large number cree organizers 
and engineers are shunted off into the central apparatus . 

5. An important defect in the present structure of contol . is the fact that i 
limits the possibility of leadership by local Party, soviet, and trade union organs . 


This last defect gives the political implications of the decision taken. The 
relative decentralization of the authority of the governmental organs means the 
absolute centralization of the authority of the Party apparatus in the decision of 
gconomic questions. This process has been marked by the transfer of enterprises 
‘of all-union significance to the control of the union republics since Stalin’s death, 


as shown, in the following table: 
_— 3 


Control of Soviet Industry 
(In Percentages) 
i : 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Control at All-Union Level ............ , 67 68 70 69 57 53 


Control at Republic, Oblast, Raion Level 33 32 30- 31 43 47 


SOURCE, Dere muro SISE: ve re (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, p. 4 


‘The table illustrates the Jepo of the problem: further ‘centralization 
by the creation of more new specialized ministries in Moscow, or the search for 


18 Sovetskaya Rossiya, February 16, 1957. 
19 Thid. 


2 Bulketia ' s 9 


more flexible forms. Stalin chose the former. Correspondingly, the number of 
ministries of the USSR grew. After World War II the Council of Ministers of 
` the USSR comprised 60 ministries.*° ; 


Now the Kremlin has set about reducing the number of economic ministries 

in Moscow with the aim of leaving the.control of general planning centralized. 

- in Moscow, and transferring practical on-the-spot control to the unión republics. 
This is clear from the decree of the February 1957 plenum. It states: 


The organizational structure of control of industry and construction must be 
based on the combination of centralized state control and the increased role of local 
economic, Party, and trade union organs in the control of the economy. The center 
of gravity of the operative control of industry and construction must be transferred 
to [enterprises] on the spot.. .31 


- Despite the recent attempts to rehabilitate Stalin, the process of de-Stalini- 
tion is continuing, and the Stalinist practice of government, particularly in the 
economic sphere, is being openly revised. ` 
If the measures are carried out as radically as laid down, they will introduce 
elements of Titoism into the country’s economy. Tito was the first Communist 
to carry out the decentralization of economic ministries, maintaining orly the , 
usual type of ministries, and calling them state secretariats. Moscow attacked 
him for this. rr Os ae i 
The Yugoslav comrades consider that any centralized control of the economy 
gives birth to bureaucracy. Is this so? . . . The idea of decentralizing the control of a 
socialist economy is not new.... It was put forward among us, and Lenin condemned 
it unconditionally as mistaken .... It is impossible to condemn centralism in general: 
without slipping into a position of anarchisr.** 
. After the February plenum it became clear that the writer of the above lines 
had not been alert. $ 


Elements of Titoism are to be found in another line: the policy towards self- 
government. The Kremlin leaders are tarefully studying Tito’s experiences with 
workers’ councils at the centers of production. Of course, the term “workers’s 
council” is unpleasant to the Soviet leaders after the events in Hungary, but still 
the very idea of persuading the workers to participate in the control -of enter- 
prises is not unattractive. On this subject it has been stated: : 


Workers’ councils undoubtedly made it possible to establish a certain «mount 
of public control over the activity of the administration, to attract the mass of 
workers into the school of control of production. However, everything positive 
which has actually been reached in this spheze can easily be sdlved, for example, 
by an extension of the rights and strengthening of the role of the trade unions in 
production.** ce j 


20 Konstitutsiya SSSR. (The Constitution of the USSR), Moscow, 1947, Articles 70, 77,78. 


31 Sopetskaya Rossiya, op. cit. 
32 V pomoshch politicheskomu samoobrazovaniyu, No. 1 (1957), p. 57. * 
33 Ibid., p. 53. , 
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| At the moment the Kremlin is evidently seeking such flexible forms for the 
trade unions, to help set up 4 certain amount of control by the workers over the 
administrative bureaucracy. ` 


What is the Soviet leadership’s main aim in carrying out such economic 
decentralization? It is to avoid any failure in the Kremlin’s present and future 
economic plans. This will probably have considerable affect. But something more 
than decentralization is needed for the plans to become a program of action for 
the people. A reorganization not of economic control, but of the economic 
system is necessary. A system with freedom of labor is “necessary—in principle 
not man for the economy, but the economy for man. Despite the reshuffling, 

` „the overall picture remains the same. 


By the time of Stalin’s death, the Kremlin was already finishing its work on 
the criminal, civil and procedural codes of the USSR in accordance with 
Article 14 of the. Constitution. It was then officially announced in Moscow that 
these codes were ready and that they would soon be ratified by the Supreme 
Soviet. Since the denunciation of Stalin, they have not been mentioned. Now the 
Supreme Soviet has transferred the codification of criminal and civil law to the 
union republics, while still maintaining control of the right to lay down the 
guiding principles..The new law introduces nothing new into the Soviet legal 
system. The Soviet leaders are concerned not with the establishment of legal order 

. for the people—even if this were possible under a dictatorship—but with the 
creation of conditions intended to ensure the security of the Party bureaucracy. 
Khrushchev’s secret report has already revealed how annoyed he was at Stalin’s 
destruction of the Party, soviet, governmental, economic and military cadres—his 
infringement of Soviet legality. With the same instinct for self-preservation, the 
Party bureaucracy is seéking legal guarantees for the future. But the significance 
of these steps is rather relative, even for the bureaucracy. The relativity of the 
law and the absoluteness of violence are the basic foundation of Bolshevism. 
In the long run, the crimes of Yezhov, Stalin and Beria are not explained by the 
absence of the necessary Soviet laws. The Criminal Procedural Code, which was 
tatified on February 15, 1923 and is still in force today, states in Article 136: 
“An investigator does not have the tight to obtain a deposition or confession 
from an accused by means of force, threats, and similar measures.” 24 


The main vice of the Soviet system is not to be found in the centralization or 
decentralization of its legislation and organs of justice, but in its general nature, 
which is based on tyranny. When laws and judgments are subject to a fixed 
outlook and not to a desire for justice there is no question of right. Article 45 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR states that in deciding a punishment a court 
will be guided by its socialist consciousness of what is tight.*® This explains why 
Article 1 of.the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (as of the other union republics) 





™ Ugolomo-proisesssalny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Procedural Code of the RSFSR), Moscow 
1947, p. 38. : 


` 8 Ugolorny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code,of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 14. 
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begins with the definition: “Criminal legislation of the RSFSR has as its. task ‘ 
the protection of the socialist state of the workers and peasants and the lega- 
order established in it from actions dangerous to:society.”’*6 
_ The laws passed by the Supreme Soviet have introduced essential changes in 
Soviet legal practice, but these concern the form of legislation only, not its 
content. The decentralization of criminal procedure, although the Kremlin. still 
has the right to define the guiding principles, merely gives ločal, national govern- . 
ments an essential weapon for coping with their new obligations. In order to 
exercise their new sovereign rights they would need the authority to carry ouz 
legal proceedings. Now they have this authority. To what extent will this decen- 
tralization affect the legal position of the ordinary Soviet citizen? As long as the 
dictatorship of the proletariat exists, there will be-no decisive changes in his” 
position. Of course, relative limits may be imposed orf the earlier ' Stalinist 
arbitrariness. é as l ; 

Things cannot be otherwise under the existing system. ‘The reverse would 
mean changing Lenin. Although Lenin possibly imagined a dictatorship of th= 
proletariat different from the present dictatorship of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee, he nevertheless provided the classical definition: “The | 
scientific conception of a dictatorship means‘ nothing less than authority limited 
by nothing, unhindered by any laws or absolute rules, and depending directly 
on force.” 37 TN -5 — C : 

As long as Lenin’s formula is still valid for the Soviet leaders and the orgars 

_of state security are not abolished the USSR will not cease to be a police state. 
aa Ra 





Sa 


38 Thid., p. 3. : ; pas 
27 V, I Lenin, Socbineniya (Works), Moscow, 1935, 3rd ed., XXV, 441. 
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Socialist Realism after the Twentieth Party Congress 


_ DR. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 

Since the death of Stalin the Soviet intelligentsia have revealed a striving for 
greater creative freedom that has clearly been shown in such literary works as 
Ilya Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, L. Zorin’s The Guests, Nikolai Virta’s The Fall of 
_ Pampeev, and Yury Yanovsky’s The Public Prosecutor's Daughter. The denunciation 
and ensuing campaign against the cult of the individual provided a legal impulse 
from above for the Soviet intelligentsia to criticize those Stalinist principles which 
had forced science.and art into the service of the Communist’ Party. However, 
although permitting such criticism, the Kremlin attempted to restrict it from the 
very beginning and sharply censured those who went too far. Terms such as 
“rotten elements” appeared in the Soviet press, but these were not enough to 
halt criticism of the demands made of writers, artists, and composers under 
Stalin. At the same time, discussions of the harm done by Stalinist principles to the 
intelligentsia developed among the satellites, especially in Poland and Hungary, 
and turned into insistent demands for freedom of speech and creative activity far 
more vigorous than those raised in the Soviet Union. The Polish movement met 
‘with some success; the Hungarian came up against the bayonets of the Soviet 
army and was crushed. ` 


Before the Hungarian uprising, the Soviet intelligentsia had been retreating 
slowly from Stalinist principles. Now the increasing pressure of the collective 
leadership is forcing them slowly back. The events in Hungary represent the dividing 
line in the Party’s policy towards the intelligentsia. The earlier demands of the 
intelligentsia, are now being subjected to sharp criticism, threats, and even 

. repression. This changing policy of the Soviet leadership can be traced from the 
denunciation of Stalin. . 


Soviet historians were the first to react to the attack on Stalin, and immediately 
after the “T'wentieth Party Congress Voprosy istorii came out with appropriate 
articles in which the authors went much further than the Party leadership expected 
in their evaluation of the historical literature of the Stalin period. Partiinaya zbizn 
replied by accusing Voprosy istorii of an unscientific approach.! This attack was 
made in July 1956 and Voprosy istorii felt itself strong enough in the circum- 
stances following the Twentieth Party Congress to answer this criticism.? The 
official reply followed after the Hungarian uprising: a fierce attack defended the 
historical literature of the Stalin period in a tone forbidding contradiction. There 
was no reply. Characteristic of the attack was the statement that “some materials 
which appeared in Voprosy istorii could not but give the impression that the 





1 Partrinaya xbian, No. 14 (1956), p. 62. 
2 Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1956), p. 215 ef seq. 
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struggle with bourgeois leoli was less pressing than tke PEET against 
underestimating the achievements of bourgeois scholars.” Demanding an inten- 
sification of the struggle, Partiinaya zbizn accused Anna Pankratova, the editor . 
of Voprosy istorii, of a neutral attitude towards views foreign to Marxism because 
she published a report by Professor Ritter of the University of Freiburg without 
mentioning objections made by Marxist historians. Another typical accusatior. 
was that the evaluation of thé historical literature’ of the Stalin period was toc 
general and too negative. 


The restoration of the authority of historical wor aiea under Stalir. 
` and the rejection of any liberal tendencies in ideology, in other words, the former 
insistence on the Party spirit (partiinost) in learning are the chief characteristics 
of the present demands on scholars. This is clear from Partiinaya zhizn with its 
demand for arti¢les that will not create a false impressiori “‘...as if there were 
talk of'a liberalization of our ideology, of a conciliatory attitude towards bour- 
geois ideology,” demands “to examine objectively everything written during the 
last decade, decisively sweeping away everything ‘mistaken and carefully pre- 
serving everything positive acd valuable.”* The editors of panes istor 
have already confessed their mistakes.’ 


The same Party demands are to be found in philosophy. EA aftez 
the Twentieth Party Congress, Soviet philosophers attempted a critical reexa- 
mination of the theoretical work of the Stalin period. Voprosy filosofii admitted 
` that there were “statements that a materialistic outlook and cognition cannot 
develop successfully at all if the freedom of idealistic philosophy is not permitted,” 
and that “some workers of the ideological front mistakenly interpret the demands 
for a differentiated approach to the various movements of bourgeois philosophy, 
sociology, law, politics, presuming that this means a relaxation of the criticism 
of bourgeois ideology.”’* Further it is admitted that positivism has begun to 
influence Soviet philosophers. Soviet natural scientists greeted the campaign 
against Stalin by protesting against having dialectical materialism thrust upon 
them. “Voices are heard among certain natural scientists saying that the philosophy 
of dialectical materialism is not necessary, . . . that natural science can do without? 
dialectics.” Apparently, suggestions were even made that instruction in philos 
ophy be abolished in institutions of higher education.’ i 


Such sentiments are now being subjected to sharp criticism. Voprosy filosofi ` 
declared the inadmissability of any unfounded rejection and condemnation cf 
Stalinist theoretical principles and of all the works of the preceding period.and 
demanded “fa decisive rebuff to similar tendencies, to any ideological waverings.”** 
It pointed to the connection between this demand and recent internations| — 





3 Partinaya xbizn, No. 23 (1956), pp. 73—4, 

4 Ibid.; Pravda, November 20, 1956. 

5 Pravda, March 5, 1957. 

8 Vopros filosofii, No. 6 (1956), p. 5. 

1 Ibid.; Vestnik vysshei shkoly, No. 12 (1956), p. 11. 
8 Voprosy filosofii, No. 6 (1956), p.4. 
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events—the Egyptian and Hungarian situations. It demanded that Soviet philos- 
ophers reject any attempts to belittle the great role of Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy in the development of science.® 

The sharpest attacks-on socialist realism were made by Polish writers. The 
satirist and publicist Anton Slonimsky called it an instrument for the destruction 
of art, while M. Rudzinek characterized works written in accordance with its 
principles as “literature about sugar beets and tractors.”2° The Soviet writers’ 
attacks were quite persistent, but more restrained in tone. They developed in two 
directions: attempts to revise socialist realism, and the treatment of themes which 
had earlier been taboo. The struggle against the cult of the individual made it 
_ easier to portray Soviet life as it is, to criticize openly those guilty for the cult, 
and to show the real fate of its victims. The new works pictured the cult as the 
main vice of the Soviet system. ; 

Although pressure on Soviet writers was relaxed in the period from the 
Twentieth Party Congress to the Hungarian revolution, the Party never encouraged 
criticism of socialist realism, although it did adopt a rather tolerant attitude 
towards it. This is demonstrated in articles by M. Kuznetsov and Y. Lukin in 
Kommunist, S. Valerius in Sovetskaya kultura,® V. Ozerov in Literaturnaya 
gazeta, and the statements by Minister of Culture I. Mikhailov at a meeting in 
the Ministry of Culture.14 These articles attempted to break out of Socialist 
tealism’s restrictive framework and to maintain that it does not establish certain 
set canons once and for all. They stated that if the term is approached from the 
standpoint of Marxism-Leninism, then it must be taken into account that socialist 
realism is not static, but constantly developing, enriching and deepening itself. 
Even sharp criticism by the Polish writers Jan Kott and Julian Pszibos, who 
compared it with a stick-“created for the needs of the propaganda bureau officials, 
for fawners and panegyrists,” was reviewed in a liberal tone before the Hungarian 
events. > 

V. Ozerov’s article expressed the hope that the present polemics among Polish 
writers would take on a more profound character and actively further the growth 
pf the art of socialist realism. Some time later, in a speech at the Ministry of 
Culture, Molotov stated simply that socialist realism was the basis for further 
artistic creation.15 

More outspoken criticism was heard at a meeting of the administration of the 
Moscow branch of the Union of Soviet writers.1® B. Gubarev- went so far as to 
suggest abolishing socialist realism and referred to it as an obstacle in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet theater. Even Konstantin Simonov was obliged to comment 

? Ibid., p. 6; Pravda, December 26, 1956; V pomoshch politicheskomy samoobrazovaniyx, No. 1 (1957), 

. 44, . \ 
i 10 Neus Zurcher Zeriung, December 4, 1956. 
11 Kommunist, No. 15 (1956), pp. 74—89. 
1% Sovetskaya kultura, November 24, 1956. 
13 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 20,,1956. 
U Soretskaya kultura, November 20, 1956. 


15 Thid. , 1 
16 Sovetskaya kultura, November 17, 1956. 
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on the attitude of writers towards the movement when he wrote, in his self- 
critical article “Literary Notes,” against “numerous recent attempts to collect all 
_ genuine and supposed weaknesses of Soviet literature in it... to represent the 
very appearance of the term... as the initial reason for its weaknesses.” He 
. further stated that “ih the postwar years we have been concerned not only with _ 


_ ` affirming, but also compromising the principles of socialist realism.”*’ 


Literaturnaya gazeta has reported on the attitude of writers in the union 
, republics. At a meeting'of Georgian writers the participants admitted their 
mistakes; but, at the same time, “incorrect interpretations” of the terms “freedom 
of thought” and “freedom of literature” were heard.?8 Komsomolskaja pravda 
mentioned the critical attitude towards ànd rejection of socialist realism in the 
art of Soviet students, accusing them of unhealthy opinions and mistaken views 
on Soviet art and culture. It referred to a publication by a group of students of the 
Obraztsov Institute for Railroad Engineers of a manuscript journal Svezbie golose 
which defamed socialist realism in a nihilistic manner.1® Similar attacks were 
noted in a student discussion of V. Dudintsev’s ‘novel Not by Bread Alone. 


Polish and Soviet criticism followed by the Hungarian revolution led to < 
Party counterattack as fierce as that of the Zhdanov period. Socialist realism is 
again becoming the only model for Soviet writers and playwrights. The Sovie- 

_ptess is not only taking it under its wing, but directly threatening those who dare 
question the correctness of Party demands. Literaturnaya gazeta is appealing to 
writers to maintain and enrich the remarkable. revolutionary traditions of the 
literature of socialist realism.2° A Party meeting of Ukrainian writers sharpl~ 
condemned its detractors. A’ TASS report from Kiev stressed the need foz 
watchfulness and the rejection of any attempts, to revise socialist realism.** 


The resolution passed at the meeting emphasized Soviet literature’s indebted- 
ness to socialist realism.?? “We are defending and will defend socialist realism,” 
Secretary Yury Banatsky stated in his report. “No honest writer will ever agre= 
to speak against the revolutionary conquests of the Soviet people . . . against th= - 
method of socialist realism.” Lyubomir Dmiterko called socialist realism “our, 
weapon” and stated that “it is Marxism-Leninism realized.in our works. Hence 
our enemies speak against socialist realism.” The ‘same resolution sharply cor- 
demned Polish and Hungarian writers for reactionary views and attempts to de- 
stroy the idéas which are the foundation of socialist art. 

The appeal of the conference of Ukrainian art workers convened in January 
1957 branded criticism of socialist realism as vile slander by the fawners of world 
reaction, and condemned its, distortion by Nory mir and Voprosy filosofii. Criticism 
- of socialist realism by individuals was explained as the result of their personal 





17 Novy mir, No. 12 (1956), p. 251. 

18 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 22, 1957. 
19 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 16, 1956. 
30 Literaturnaya gazeta, December 15, 1956. 
21 Prasda, December 4, 1956. 
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failure and lack of talent. The struggle for socialist realism was declared to be 
linked with the class struggle on the ideological front.2® The posing of the 
question in this manner recalls earlier attacks on “enemies of the people” and 
precludes any future open criticism. 


The Congress of Ukrainian Writers held in Kiev in December 1956 preceded 

` the congresses of writers in Moscow and Leningrad at the end of January 1957, 
giving the writers at the center time to draw the lessons from the attacks against 
the opponents of socialist realism at the Ukrainian Congress. They did so: there 
were no attacks on socialist realism at the Moscow and Leningrad congresses 
such as had been made at the plenum of the Moscow branch of the Union of 
Soviet Writers at the beginnirig of December 1956. They evidently found it 
dangerous to discuss the question any further, considering that the Party had 
finally settled it. The resolution passed by the Leningrad congress merely under- 

_lined the need “to carry out an offensive struggle against bourgeois ideology and 
against all attempts to shake the foundations of soctalist realism.” ?4 


Thus, the original liberal attitude of the Party to any broadening on the part 
of Soviet writers and students of the narrow Stalin-Zhdanov framework of 
socialist realism was replaced, after the events in Hungary, by an uncompromising 
attitude towards all who attempted to doubt the correctness of the Party’s prin- 
ciples. The Party’s campaign in support of socialist realism in the union republics 
can be illustrated by the Lithuanian writers’ declaration of firm support for 
socialist realism and the Party spirit in literature.25 In reply to the criticism of 
thé Polish critic Teplica, Uya Ehrenburg discussed socialist realism in his article 
~“A Necessary Explanation” not as an artistic movement, but as a Weltanschauung 
and warned against a dogmatic and even bureaucratic interpretation of it. In 
Ehbrenburg’s opinion socialist realism ought not to obstruct the variety of artistic 
currents, genres and forms.** Although giving a wider interpretation of it, 
Ehrenburg did not dare to suggest that a writer or artist might possess a Welt- 
anschauung other than socialist realism. A rejection of socialist realism would be 
` tantamount to freeing writers’ from Party demands. Literaturnaya gazeta has 
valteady stated “All present attacks ... amount in the long run to one thing—the 
* denial of the Party spirit and ideological content of literature.” 27 

| Socialist realism is being defended even more insistently by the Chinese 
Communist Party in its struggle with the Chinese intelligentsia. The campaign 
against the opponents of the Party spirit in literature led in 1955 to repressive 
measures against the followers of Hu Fin, who condemned it as one of the five 
knives in the breast of the writer and reader.*® An article published in 1955 in 
Jen Min Jib Pao on the problems of literature and art reveals that Chinese writers 
have not given up opposition to demands for the Party spirit in literature. “In 





233 Pravda, January 8, 1957. 
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27 Ibid., January 8, 1957. 
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the past year an even smaller number of writers has begun to support the creative 
method of socialist realism.” ?9 ‘The Chinese Communist Party is strongly con- 
demning those who consider the principles of socialist realism not obligatory. 

Literaturnaya gazeta reports that the Institute of World Literature of. the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is to discuss the term “realism;’%° at the 
same time Jen Min Ji Pao is condemning it -as ceo and liquidationism. 
when divorced from the qualifying “socialist.” | 


After the Twentieth Party Congress’a number of Jik openly describing the- 
vices both of the cult of the individual and of the Soviet system itself appeared. 
The most striking were Did Ivan Ivanovich Exist by Hikmet Nazim,*1 One's Own 
Opinion by-D. Granin,®* andin particular, Not by Bread Alone by V. Dudintsev.3* 
Initial criticism credited all these works as in keeping with the general line of the. 
denunciation of the cult of the individual, and an attempt to give a truthful 
representation of Soviet life. Until the Hungarian’ uprising, the collective leader- 
ship obviously did not consider the works harmful for the Soviet system and. 
allowed ‘statements to be made in their favor. The criticism of Did Ivan eee 
Exist i in Literaturnaya gazeta was very restrained.** 


After the Hungarian revolution the Party’s attitude underwent a sharp change. 
The portrayal of actual conditions in the Soviet Union had opened up the way 
for criticism of the Soviet structure itself and led to an examination of those who 
‘defended it. As a result, the Party Central Committee instructed Party organiza- 
tions to begin a widespread campaign against these works. 


The main attack was directed at V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. On~ 
October 22, 1956 this novel was discussed at the Moscow branch of the Ustion of 
Soviet Writers. The report of this discussion was published in Literaturnaya gazeta. 35 
In spite of official condemnation of Dudintsev’s novel, some writers—Paustov- 
sky, Slavin, Mikhalkov, Ovechkin and Ketlinskaya—teviewed it in a favorable 
tone as a model for any true description of Soviet life and the moeurs of Party 
officials, calling it the “merciless truth, which alone is essential for the people in 
the difficult task of building the new society,” true not only. in facts, but alsa 
feelings. Dudintsev was praised for having done something good ahd progressive ° 
with the novel. 


“The favorable reception of the avd disturbed i collective leadership, and - 
the question of the novel’s harmfulness was discussed in a shatper form at Party 
meetings In Moscow, Leningrad and the union republics. The main accusation 
was made against the novel’s pessimism, its attempt to show Soviet life from the 
black side, and a nihilistic attitude giving birth to an a ANAY atmosphere. At 
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these Party meetings the writers who defended the novel at the discussion— 
. Paustovsky and Ketlinskaya—were' sharply criticized for their ‘mistakes in their 
appreciation of the novel. Ketlinskaya’s letter on her opinion of the novel was 
rejected as an insufficient admission of a complete mistake. The Party leadership 
is now demanding not only condemnation of the novel, but also penitential 
letters similar to those written in the Stalin period, to which many writers will 
never agree. The February session of the Leningrad writers’ organization criticized 
Dudintsev’s novel for the absence of partiinost and its distortion of Soviet life.5¢ 


The criticism of Dudintsey’s novel has turned into a matter of nation-wide 
importance. The novel and its vices were discussed at all the union-republic 
meetings of writers or in articles in the local press in the Ukraine, Armenia, 
Tadzhikistan, Kirgizia and elsewhere. While exerting pressure in the center on 
recalcitrant writers in this manner, the collective leadership was simultaneously 
warning national writers of the fate which awaits any work containing criticism 
of the Soviet system. Secretary of the Kiev Party Bureau of. Writers Zbanatsky 
characterized Dudintsev’s novel as an untruthful representation of Soviet life.3” 
The novel was condemned at the session of the Union of Armenian Writers, and 
at the plenum of the administration of the Union of Kirgiz Writers.°° 


Statements made at the plenum of the Leningrad Party City Committee 
indicate that the novel was received sympathetically by Soviet youth. In its report 
on this plenum, Leningradskaya pravda made references to student speeches 
defending it at a discussion in Leningrad University.8° After decisive Party 
condemnation, direct sympathy was impossible. Nevertheless, indirect support 
is still forthcoming. An example is Gerasimova’s article in Novy mir, which posed 
the question of the need to unmask social werewolves.*° Similar sympathy was 
found in Ilya Ehrenburg’s article “A Necessary Explanation” which maintained 
that “the balance about which some critics talk can exist in literature as a whole 
and in each individual book,” and reproached critics for not wanting to permit 
writers to show the dark sides of life. 


At the same time, the Party. leadership sharply criticized Granin’s tale One’s 
Own Opinion. The story’s theme is that the fear of expressing one’s own opinion 
is a characteristic of Soviet officials. Partiinaya zhizn published P. Starodubtsev’s 
article “A Tale Arousing Bewilderment” which sharply criticized Granin.*! It 
called forth numerous replies from writers. The December issue of Partinaya 
zhizn again raised the question of Granin’s novel and published readers’ condem- 
nations.*? It was also condemned at a Moscow meeting of writers.43 Granin was 
singled out for condemnation by the deputy secretary of the administration of the 





3 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 26, 1957. 

37 Ibid., December 15, 1956. 
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Leningrad branch of the Union of Soviet Writers.44 A further indication of 
increased Party control is Literaturnaya gazeta’s remark that a number of journals 
have been delayed in publication. : 


The increasing’ Party pressure on literature after the Hungarian events ic 
revealed by the change in attitude towards Den poezii, a collection of poems anc 
articles approved for publication before, but not published until after the Hun- 
garian revolution. The introduction by Nikolai Aseev sharply criticized officia- 
policy towards poetry, He wrote of the signs of a new cultural. spring in the 

country, attacked the new generation of poets as business-like and interested in 
` the editor, not in the public. Aseev maintained that the use of verse only as an 
official vehicle, the bearer of practical messages,, limited its effect on the reader. 
Aleksandr Yashin’s article appealed for the defense ofthe right of the Soviet poe 
to creative independence against all bureaucrats and defended the right to lyrical 
self-expression. Poems by Marina Tsvetaeva (who had returned from emigration 
to the USSR in 1939 and committed suicide’in 1941) were published in this 
collection and reviewed favorably, both in the articles and later by Ilya Ehrenburg 
in “The Poetry of Marina Tsvetaeva,” in the symposium Literaturnaya Moskva. ® 


But this did not last long. Literaturnaya gazeta characterized the symposium 
as a weakening of the feeling for contemporary life and accused it of descriptiv= 
` lyricism and lyricism in general. In “Poetry and the Feeling for Contemporary 
Life,” Kornely Zelinsky summed up the present attitude as: “No, this is not the 
poetry of Communism.’ 48 ‘ 


Nor did Ehrenburg’s remarks escape attention. Dmitry Eremin wrote that 
“the elevated concepts used by Ehrenburg concerning the poetical works cf 
Tsvetaeva do not in themselves explain anything, which means that they ar 
without any practical significance.” 4” An even stronger reprimand was made by 
Krokodil, which referred to Tsvetaeva’s work as “the wayside sins of an idk 
muse,” and Ehrenburg’s attempts to extol her poetry as pitiful.*® 


‘An article in Pravda entitled “The Political Education of the Intelligentsia ’ 
referred to the situation in the union republics, stating that poor-quality works 
portraying Soviet life in an incorrect and distorted manner had begun to appear 
in Latvian journals.4® ‘The editors of Zvaigzne were subjected to sharp criticism zt 
a conference in Riga, 7 

The Party’s watchfulness and its demands were clearly revealed at congresses 


and meetings of the Uzbek and Tadzhik intelligentsia and in the attack of Kazake- 
stanskaya pravda on the Kazakh literary journal Kazakh adebieti.®° 





44 Tid. 
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The congress of the Uzbek intelligentsia was held in October 1956 before the 
beginning of the Hungarian revolution. First Secretary of the Uzbek Communist 
Party Mukhitdinov defended the works of a number of writers who had been 
subjected to repressive measures.5! He suggested rehabilitating those writers 
who had made mistakes but did’ not have hostile intentions towards the people. 
Mukhitdinov also spoke of the best traditions of Uzbek national literature 
and mentioned a number of poets of classical Turkmen literature who had been 
branded as reactionaries: in the last years of Stalin’s rule. Stating that some 
prominent Uzbek figures who had been subjected to repressive measures in 
1937-39 on a charge of nationalism would be rehabilitated, he also announced 
the reexamination of the affair of Akmal Iķrarhov, former First Secretary of the 
Uzbek Party Central Committee. Such statements were characterized by a liberal 
approach to questions of national culture which would have been impossible 
under Stalin. ; r $ 

These statements could not but give rise to hopes of a more tolerant attitude 
towards the work of Uzbek writers. However, at the Noverñber meeting of the 
Tadzhik intelligentsia (after the Hungarian events),** Secretary of the Tadzhik 
Communist Party Uldzhabaev did not mention the rehabilitation of those prom- 
inent Tadzhik workers condemned during the Yezhov terror, nor the republi- 
cation of the works of those Tadzhik writers who had earlier been unjustly 
subjected to repressive measures. The main theme of his report was the sub- 
ordination of Tadzhik culture to the economy of the country, study of the 
literature of the past exclusively from the viewpoint of Marxism-Leninism, and 
concentration on the study of the culture of the Tadzhik people in the Soviet, 
but not in the pre-Soviet period. A compatison of Mukhitdinov’s speech made 
before the Hungarian everits with Uldzhabaev’s shows the Party’s abandonment 
of the promises given and the strengthening of its control over the work of the 
intelligentsia of the Central Asian republics. 


This can be illustrated from Kazakhstanskaya pravda.®8 After the denunciation 
of Stalin, Kazakh writers and literary specialists published in Kazakh adebieti— 
‘the organ of the Union of Kazakh Writers—a series of articles criticizing the 
, arbitrary approach of the authorities towards the Kazakh language and cultural 
heritage. They stated that many examples of Kazakh oral art had been black- 
listed.. These articles discussed questions of the development of the Kazakh 
language, literature, art, education, and press from a point of view not in harmony 
with the Party’s nationality policy towards Kazakhstan. Kazakbstanskaya pravda 
replied, condemning these statements as incorrect and unqualified interpretations 
and accusing the newspaper of one-sidedness, tendentiousness and a nihilistic 
attitude towards the cultural creations of the Kazakh people in the Soviet period. 


It then set the specific task of “showing readers how, thanks to the wise 
national policy of the Communist Party... the Kazakh people has achieved 


5l Prasda vostoka, Tashkent,\October 13, 1956. E \ 
52 Kommimist Tadzbikistana, Stalinabad, November 23, 1956. 
53 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, January 31, 1957. 
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unprecedented success in the development of its economy, science, literature, art. 
and national education during the years of Soviet authority.” The Party wil 
immediately check any deviation from this line, and has drawn its own conclusions 
from the Kazakh writers’ striving for independent thought. Chairman of the 
Union of Soviet Writers of Kazakhstan Mustafin has been removed from his post 

The Party leaders are struggling to maintain control of the Soviet intelligent- 
sia, although they do not yet consider it possible.to return to former Stalinis- 
methods of terror. The speeches made at the First All-Union Congress of Sovie 
Artists (February—March 1957) reveal that the Party leaders are still insisting or 
socialist realism, agreeing only to a broader interpretation of the term. 

The Soviet intelligentsia continue to offer resistance to the Party. A furthe= 
attack in Pravda on the symposium Literaturnaya Moskvat and a recent discussion 
of Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone are ample evidence of this.°° Pravda is annoyec. 
that the symposium does fit reflect the fortieth anniversary of the October Re- 
volution, while Ehrenburg’s introduction to Marina Tsvetaeva’s works and his 
insistence on her right to the sympathetic attention, of the readers are again criti- 
cized, Further attacks have followed, particularly on the newspaper: Moskovsk 
literator. These ate sufficient proof of the unwillingness of a number of writers 
to surrender the possibilities opened up after the denunciation of Stalin, and which 
the collective leadership is now attempting to withdraw. 

The opposition of Soviet writers was extremely sharp at the March 1957 plenum 
of the administration of the Moscow branch of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
- Dudintsev attempted to defend his position and the right to reproduce in his works 
what he saw, and complained of the feeling of being constantly led on a leash. 
The Party leaders think otherwise. Their opinion was expressed by Konstantin ` 
Simonov, who reproached Dudintsev for not realizing that the only path to com 
plete Communism is through the dictatorship of the proletariat.*” 

The conflict between the Party and the Soviet intelligentsia is not yet solvec. 
- In spite of increasing Party pressure, the intelligentsia’s opposition to its demands 
continues. . ' 


` 


54 Prasda, March 20, 1957. 
55 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 19, 1957. - 
56 Tbid. s 

87 Ibid. 
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Soviet Waterpower Development in the Postwar Economy 
í ALEXANDER DIBBERT 


PARTI - 


An important factor in the economic development of any nation is the avail- 
ability of energy resources which can be used directly as fuel or as sources of 
electric power for industry, transportation, agriculture, and communal services. 
The Soviet Union is fortunate in this respect because it possesses almost every 
known type of natural energy resource. According to United States government 
estimates, in 1937 the USSR possessed 22.7% of the world’s resources of inanimate 
energy. The only nation that can claim a larger share is the United States, with 
29.1%.? Thus, these two countries combined possess more than half the world’s 
energy tesources, while all the European and Asian nations combined (except the 
USSR) are believed to have only 19% of the natural sources of power.? 

- Soviet statistics give the following breakdown of principal fuels measured 
in terms of their energy-producing capacity in 1950:4 


Coal 6.0... 2c c ee eee eee “93.59% -Oil Shale o...n.. 1.1% 
Wood ........ccec eee 0.3% Petroleum ........... : 0.7% 
Peat fies atcaseis’ -< 43% Natural Gas .......... 0.1% 


In 1937 probable reserves of fuel and power were as follows (in billion kilo- 
watt-houts electricity equivalent) :5 


Total Fuel and Coal and ` Petroleum Water 

Power-Reserves Ligmte Peat Wood (Proved Reserves) Power 
World Total .. 14,752,384 9,367,717 | 128,869 1,299,755 17,931 3,938,112 
USSR ........ 3,353,175 2,561,900 80,052 243,600 42,023 465,000 
United States .. 4,297,920 3,975,719 10,537 104,580 7,084 200,000 


‘This’ table indicates that the United States’ total power and fuel reserves 
surpass those of the USSR. Soviet sources claim that possible Soviet oil reserves 
eamount to 6,376,000,000 metric tons. Official American estimates for Soviet 
proved reserves of oil in 1937 were 819 million tons,’ but it is extremely difficult 
to establish even roughly the extent of possible oil reserves, since some of them 
lie very far below the surface and cannot be detected easily. 


Tentative figures for probable Soviet oil reserves haye been given by Western 
sources as follows: Third World Power Conference—3.3 billion metric tons;® 

1 Energy Resources of the World, Washington, 1949, p. 120. 

3 Ibid. i 

3 Ibid. ; 

A Enzyklopatdie der USSR, Berlin, 1950, I, 231. 

5 Energy Resources of the World, op. ct., p. 120. ~ 

è George B. Cressey, The Basis of Soviet Strength, New York, 1945, p. 114. 

7 Energy Resources of the World, op. cit., p. 71. 

° Third World Power Conference, 1938, VI, 520, quoted in A. Swatkovaky, .4 Bris History of Elec- 
trification in the USSR, Unpublished paper in the archives of Professor M. Gardner Clark, Cornell 
University, p.7. i i 
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H. Schwartz—around five billion tons;® C. Harris—4.7 billion tons ;1° W. Leim- 
bach—3.87. billion tons.14 Probably the most up-to-date accepzable estimates of 
Soviet energy resources were presented by Harris, as follows :1° 3 


Energy Resources of the Soviet Union 


Salada Deposits Available for Development - 


' Estumated Reserve Life of Reserves 
Equivalent m Coal at 1937 Rate of 


-4 


Estimated : 7,000 Calories 

- Reserve ' per Metric Ton Io Years 
Coal and Lignite (Million Tons) .......ssss.. 1,654,000 1,524,000 - 13,000 

Petroleum (Million Tons): ~ f : 
Probable ics ice cain waned andaann ssc 4,700 6,600 154 
Proved: miee oaea aa E EA E da aa Oodid wales 800 1,100 ; 26 
Oil Shale (Million Tons)‘ .......0..cseeeeeee 150,000 62,000 6,300 
Standing Fire Wood (Milliof Cubic Meters) .. 24,200 10,000 _ 270 


Constant Prodsction Possible ' i 
Wood (Million Hectares) ......0..seeeeee ene "580 150,000 Indefinite 


Water Power (Million Kilowatts): ora 
Flow Available 50% of Time ...... ico sees -  .280° 150,000 Indefinite 
Flow Available 95% of Time ..... Gone g 58 300,000 Indefinite 


These figures were presented at the Seventeenth Mineralogy Congress whick 
was held in Moscow in 1937,13 and to our knowledge have not been questionec 
by Western students of the Soviet economy, except in the case of oil resources 


A great hindrance to the Soviet government is the unequal distribution oz 
energy resources. Ninety per cent of the coal and water power is located in’ the 
Asian part of the USSR.14 The Donbas has only 5% of the, total coal resources, 
90 billion tons.15 Among the most important developed coal basins in the eas- © 
are the Kuzbas, with reserves of 450 billion tons, and Karaganda, with 50 billion 
tons.16 The known oil reserves are located in relatively few places: Baku; Maikop, 
and Grozny, all in-the Caucasus, the “Second Baku,” the Emba basin, Sakhalin, 
Pechora, and the Western Ukraine. According to a Soviet estimate the potential” 
capacity of some 1,500 of the largest Soviet rivers is more than 300 million kilo- 
watts and could produce 2,700 billion kilowatt-hours annually.1? The following 
table gives a breakdown of the sources of the energy consumed in the USSR and 
in the world as a whole in 1937: f 


i 
° Harry Schwartz, Russta’s Soviet Economy, New York, 1954, p. 22. 
10 Abram Bergson, ed., Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, 1953, p. 168. 
11 Werner Leimbach, Dis Somjetunion : Natur, Volk und Wirtschaft, Stuttgart, 1950, p. ‘229. 
12 A. Bergson, op. cit., p. 168. 
18 G. Cressey, op. cit., p. 114. - 
14_A, Bergson, op. cit., p. 170. 
15 G., Cressey, op. cit., 110. i 
16 Thid. ' 
17 A. N. Voznesensky, Gidroenergetika SSSR v poslevoennos pee (Sovist Water ‘Power in th= 
Postwar Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1949, p. 3. 
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Percent Percent 
Coal and Lignite ............. 57.0 Coal and Lignite ............. 56.7 
Petroleum ...........2.ceeees 21.0 Petroleum and Oil Shale ....... 17.4 
‘Natural Gas... eee eee e eee ees 13. '  Peatand Wood .......... 2.00. 9.3 
Peativscdesireecies, tes sta aon 4.9 Hydroelectric Power .......... 4.2 
aeos EREE T RE E 11.7 Natural Gas oo. eee eee eee 4.4 
Hydroelectric Power ARRE wale 1.2 Humans and Draft Animals 8.0 

THOTE aioe ciate EO ecard techs ere 2.9 r 


SOURCES: Figures for the USSR: A Bergson, ed , Servet Bemomi Growth, Evanston, 1953, p 169; Figures for the World: Ewsrgy 
Resources of the Werld, Washington, 1949,-p 21 

The fact that the USSR has moré of the major sources of energy than any 
other nation but the United States has been one of the decisive factors in the 


rapid development of Soviet industry. The following table indicates the growth 
of Soviet industrial output: 


Soviet Industrial Production 1913-1955 





Pig Electric Hydroelecine Total Electric 

Iron Steel Coal Ou Power Power Capacity 

— (Million Metric Tons) — (Million Kilowatt- Hoon) — (Milhon Kilowatt) 
p Beh k deren 42 4.3 29.1 10.3 2,000 40 1.10 
1920 ........ 0.1 0.2 —, rom = — — 
1928 ........ 3.37 43 35.5 11.6 5,000 400 1.90 
1929 ....:... - 40 4.9 40.1 13.7 6,200 500 2.30 
1930) cise tend 5.0 5.8 47.8 18.5 8,400 600 2.87 
Wless -< 49 5.6 56.8 22.4 10,700 600 3.97 
1932o aA 6.2 5.9 64.4 21.4 13,500 800 4.67 
1933ga 7.1 6.9 76.3 21.5 16,400 1,300 5.58 
1934 i 10.4 9.7 94.2 24.2 21,000 2,400 6.28 
1935 ........ 12.5 12.6 109.6 | 25.2 26,300 3,700 6.80 
1936 ........ 14.4 16.4 1268 27.4 32:800 4,000 6.88 
1937 wwisrossaesis 14.5 17.7 128.0 28.5 . 36,200 4,200 8.10 
1998 ec cack 2 14.7 18.1 133.3 30.2 39,400 5,100 oe 
1939 eee atest «14.5 17.6 146.2 ° 30.3 43,200 4,700 — 
1940 ........ 14.9 18.3. 165.9 31.1 48,300 5,100 11.30 

#1945 ue. 8.8 12.3 149.3 19.4 43,300 4,800 10.70 

1946 oea 9.9 13.3 164.1- 21.7 48,600 6,000 11.70 
1947 ........ 11.2 14.5 183.2 26.0 56,500 7,300 12.80 
1948 a... 113.7 18.6 208.2 29.2 66,300 9,400 14.40 
1949 i sairas 16.4 23.3 235.5 , 33.4 78,300 - 11,500 — 
1950 ........ 19.2 27.3 261.1 37.9 91,200 12,700 24.00* 
1951 nia 219 31.4 281.9 ` 42.3 104,000 13,700 27.00* 
1952an 25.1 34.5 300.9 47.3 119,100 14,900 31.00* 
1953 sed eas 27.4 38.1 320.4 52.8 134,400 19,200 34.00* 
1954 ......0. 30.0 41.4 347.1 59.3 150,600 18,600 40.00* 
1905S ate 33.3 45.3 391.0 70.8 170,100 23,100 48.00* 
1956 ........ - 35.8 48.6 429.0 * 83.8 192,000 29,000 — 
1957 ........ 38.1 , 51.5 456.0 — 211,200 — — 
1960 (Plan) .. 53.0 68.3 - 593.0 135.0 320,000 59,000 — 


*Eatimated 


SOURCES: Narodses kbhoxyarstve SSSR. Statistlebeshy sborak (The National Economy of the USSR A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, 62, 63, 67, 69, A Swatkovsky, A Brief History of the Electrification of the USSR. Unpublished paper m the archrves 
of Professor M, sect, Clark, Cornell Unversity, p 61, Prasda, January 31, 1957, The New York Times, February 17, 1957 
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_ The gains that have been made in the production of the chief sources of fuel 
and power are quite impressive. Between 1940 and 1956 coal output increased. 
2.58 times, crude oil production 2.69 times, and électric power 3.98 times. 


It is interesting to note that the production of electric power has been con- 
stantly increasing at a higher rate than that of other fuel and power resources. 
But, in spite of the rapid development of the Soviet economy, the difference 
between the Soviet Union and the United States in this' respect has been very 
considerable. Moreover, there are some indications that the growth trend will 
not be maintained, for the revised planned increase for 1957 is 19 billion kilowatt- ` 
hours in comparison with the 21.6 billion kilowatt-hours that were claimed ta 
have been produced in 1956. ‘There is a hint here that the ambitious goals set for 
1960 will not be attained. 


y 


Recerft Soviet Atomic Development 


The opening of a 5,000-kilowatt atomic power plant in the USSR in 1954 
points to nuclear reaction as a future source of electric power.18 Soviet engineers 
have also been working on atomic power plants with capacities of 50,000 and 
100,000. kilowatts.4® No information is available on the progress of Soviet atomic 
power development, but recently concluded agreements between the USSR anc 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Romania? involving Soviet assistance in construc- 
ting atomic reactors may be a hint that Soviet laboratories possess enough fis- 
sionable material and sufficient trained personnel to permit the Soviet Union tc 
make a respectable showing in the atomic race with the United States and Eng- 
land. Uranium fields in the USSR (Fergana and Baikal)?! and East German anc 
Czechoslovak mines provide raw material for Soviet atomic energy development. 

- The Soviet press recently disclosed that Soviet scientists are also conducting 

' intensive research in the field. of the direct transformation of atomic energy intc 
electrical. This research is being carried out by the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and academies of sciences of the Soviét republics, as in the 
Georgian SSR.* , 


Water Power Resources 


The USSR’s water power resources exceed those.of any other nation. The 
potential capacity of its rivers is 280,000,000 kilowatts for those with a flow 
available 50% of the time, and 58,000,000 kilowatts for those with a flow available 
95% of the time.?3 Soviet sources claim that the USSR possesses almost 15% 


of the world’s water power resources. 24 The official Amezican evaluation is 
l 





18 Pravda, June 27, 1954. . . | 
19 Ibid. : 3 
20 Tzyestia, April 30, 1955. ` 
3l H, Schwartz, op. cit., pp. 16-17. f 
22 Pravda, February 10, 1955. 
33 Benjamin I. Weitz, ed., Electric Power Development in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, p. 46, 
M“ A, Voznesensky, op. cit p. 4 
\ 
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11.8%.2 Jzvestia claimed in 1954 that “it is possible to build hydroelectric 
stations on the numerous rivers in our country able to generate more than 1,700 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity annually, that is, 11 times more than all the 
USSR’s power plants are producing at the present.” 28 The Soviet Union’s place 
in the world’s water power reserves may be seen from the following figures: 


Percent of World Total Percent of World Total 
Potential Annual Yield ~ Potential Annaal Yield 
(Kilowatt-Hours Firm Power) 7 (Kilowatt-Hours Firm Power) 
USSR anuso eens 11.8 : Brazil ssir ornest tsa vee's 5.4 
Canada ............... «3.8 Europe (excluding USSR). 9.2 
United States ......... 5.1 ‘ Ariens aise s seed ease 41.0 
Central America ....... 2.4 Asia (excluding USSR) ... 14.2 


SOURCE: Baergy Resources of the Warid, Washington,’ 1949, p. 83, 


‘The European part of the USSR has only 1/, of the water power potential 
of the country. The remaining §/, are in the Asian part of the USSR.*? The 
details are presented in the following taper 


The Distribution of Soviet Water Power Resources 


Billions of Kilowatt-Hours Pereent 
per Year of the Total 
West a aa eaten: 16 0.6 
Northwest .......eeceeceeeees, 31 1.4 
North: 03 stags nsir eiea 58 "24 
Center and the Voler Region 8o 3.3 
South. ha aren a E Sad 47 1.7 
North Caucasus .........2..62- 98 3.6 
Transcaucasus .........ce en aee 135 ~ 5,0 
Uatllpiicidee stasgatcentactera ees 44 1.6 
Kazakhstan o.s... A 131 49 
Central Asia 6... 0... cece ences 453 16.9 
Western Sibiria ............... > 198 73 
Eastern Sibiria ..........ce000d 1,137 41.8 
Far Hast .........eeeeeee os Ay 274 10.1 
z SOURCE: A N Voznesensky, Gidreenergetshe SSSR y poslevoeser pyatileths (Soviet Water Power in the Postwar Frve-Year Plan), 


Moscow, 1449, p 4. 


However, the amount of theoretically available power is much higher than 
- the amount that can economically be produced by existing methods. There are 
several methods of determining water power resources, and various formulae for 
calculating the coefficient of the degree of exploitation of their potential were 
proposed by such Soviet specialists as S. V. Grigorev, F. L. Zolotarev, F. S. 
Voevodsky, and M. I. Lasinskas. The calculations take into account such factors 
as losses due to peculiarities of the project, losses due to peculiarities of groups 
of projects, operational losses, and losses of flow, load and power. 





25 Energy Resources of the World, op. cit., p. 83. 
28 Tevestia, April 27, 1954. 
`- 27 N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya orafa SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1948, p. 29. 
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There are some limitations to the possibilities of water power utilization in the 
Soviet Union, such as unequal distribution of water resources (see table on 
page 27), limited number of suitable heads, especially on the rivers in the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR, and unfavorable geological conditions for dam construc- 
tion. . 

For the entire USSR the coefficient of the degree of water power exploitation 
is estimated by Soviet scientists to be 0.35.28 It seems that this coefficient is 
somewhat inflated, since even Soviet sources concede that: in other countries 
this coefficient is much lower, e. g., 0.187 for Switzerland, 9.197 for Austria, 
0.192 for France, 0.165 for Germany, and 0.178 for Czechoslovakia. *® 


The Growth of Power Output 


The Soviet leaders have long realized that a rapid increase of industrial’ 
output would not be possible without ensurirg an adequate supply of electric 
power. Lenin’s slogan “Communism is Soviet authority plus the electrification 
of the whole country” still retains its significance. According to Jzvestia it is still 
true that “‘the most important prerequisite for raising all branckes of the national 
economy is the further electrification of the country.’’8° The emphasis placed by 
the Soviets on electric power can be seen in the relatively rapid rate at which it was 
developed during the period of all-out industrialization following 1928. The 
following annual increase indexes are based on the table on page 25: 


is Steel Coa. Petroleum Electric Power 
1928 a.a.o.. 100 10D 100 100 
1940 massann 42% 4657 . 268 966 
‘ 1950 aaan. 635 735 + 326 1,824 
1954 ooo... eee “963 97 -51 3,012 
1956 oe eee ee ` 1,130 1,208 722 3,840 


Thus, the rate of increase in the output of electric power between 1928 anc 
1956 was 3.4 times greater than that of steel production, 3.18 times greater thar 
that of coal, and 5.32 times greater than that of petroleum. 

Soviet emphasis or electric power development can also be seen in the follow- x 
ing comparison of the rates at which Soviet and American electric power outpu- 


have increased: - 
— Electric Power Qutput — — Rate of Growth —— 


USSR United States USSR Unrted States 

. — (Billion Kilowatt-Hoars) — — (1940 = 100) — 
1940 .......5. 48.3 179.9 Z 100 100 
1950 ......0e. * 91.2 , 388.7 189 216 
1953 iei 134.4 514.2 278 286 
1954 wo. cea aee 150.6 544.6 312 303 
19S r urira 170.1 629.0 352 350 

SOURCES Narodne kbaxyaistso SSSR: Statiutrcbeshy shormh (The National Economy of the USSR A Statistical uon 


Moscow, 1956, p 71; Statestreal Abstract of the US 1954, Washington, 1954, p `543, Inforaratrom Please Almaser 1957, New York, 1956, p, 7127 ` 


28 Th. L. Solotarjow, “Die Methodik der Berechnung von Wasserkrafrvorrdten,” Fanfis Wels 
konferenz, Band XVI, Abteiung B, Bericht 261, p. 12, Vienna, 1956. A 

29 bid., p. 11. 

30 Tzeestia, November 7, 1954. 
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_ In spite of the heavy damage suffered by Soviet power facilities during the 
war, thé-rate óf growth for the entire period 1940-55 was somewhat higher in 
the USSR than in the United States. In absolute terms, however, the 1955 
American increase of 84.4 billion kilowatt-hours was much greater than the 
Soviet increase of 19.5 billion. l 


There may be a different trend in the relation of American and Soviet annual 
growth rates in the near future. As mentioned earlier, according to the recently 
announced Soviet plan for 1957, the planned increases for basic industrial com- 
modities including output of power are lower than those for 1956, Whether’ such 
a tendency will continue remains to be seen. 


In the estimates of an outstanding Soviet energy expert, Professor Weitz 
(who stresses that these are his own estimates, based on his own assumptions) 
electric power production will be tripled or quadrupled in the decade following 
1954.31 This would be an impressive figure, between 430 and 570 billion kilowatt- 
hours. If such a goal were achieved and the rate of growth maintained, the 1975 
power production might be 1,500—2,000 billion kilowatt-hours. A recent issue of 
the U. S. News & World Report predicts that American electric power output in 
1975 will be 1,400 billion kilowatt-hours. If we accept both Soviet and American 
predictions; Soviet power production would catch up that of the United States 
by 1975. Mere statement of the comparison makes one question whether the 
Soviet rate could be maintained for a long period. 


The electrification program received a boost in 1950 with the publication of five 
- special decrees on new, large hydraulic engineering projects. They provided for: 
Building the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station on the Volga;32 
Building the Stalingrad hydroelectric station on the Volga and irrigating 
the Caspian region ;3* 
Building the Main Turkmen Canal from the Amu-Darya to Krasnovodsk, 


and irrigating the southern regions of the Caspian Plain in western Turkmenia, 
the lower Amu-Darya area and the western part of the Kara-Kum Desert;4 


Building the Kakhovka hydroelectric station on the Dnepr and other irri- 
gation projects in the northern Crimea and adjacent areas of the Ukraine;35 

Building the Volga—Don Shipping Canal and irrigating land in Stalingrad 
and Rostov oblasts.38 f 

These plans will be, discussed in more detail later. The five projects together 


with the plans to plant large forest shelter belts in the steppes of the southern 
part of the USSR were designed to combat the frequent drought in these regions. 





31 Vestnik Akademit nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 40. 
32 Investia, August 22, 1950. 
23 Ibid, August 31, 1950. 

%4 Thid., September 17, 1950. 
35 Tbid., September 21, 1950. 
36 Ibid., December 28, 1950. 
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The entire plan has ede referred to in the Soviet press as the “Stalin Plar for 


the Transformation of Nature” and the projects as “Great Constructiors “of 


Communism.” Some of these projects have beea abandoned ¢ or postponed since 
Stalin’ s death. 


The Increasing Proportion of Hydroelectric Power i in Total . 
Soviet Power Production i 


In 1940 about'5 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power were, produced by 
Soviet hydroelectric stations,.10% of the total Soviet power output.37 In -950 
about 16.5 billion kilowatt-hours were produced by waterpower, 18.3% of the 

total.38 The Soviets intend to increase the proportion of hydroelectric power to 
35—40% by about 1960.3? In the United States the proportion of hydroelectric 
power in I the total power production was as follows: 


1935 4905 1953 
Hydroelectric Power as Percent of Toti: _. of . 
Public WO ts a T Stowe ee ees 40.3 35.9 26.3. 3 
Jndùstrial Plants ...... 0... cece cece teen eee eee — 9.8 6.1 `N 
Installed Hydroelectric Capacity as Percent of Total i 
Public Usero cniris rene N arns pereereeree 27.3 29.8 24.1 
Industrial Plants ........ thease UEUS ESEE — 7.7 6.5 à 


SOURCE: Statistical Abstract of the US 1955, Waskiogton, 1955, p 30. 


In 1954 hydroelectric power constituted 19% of the American tota of 
544 billion kilowatt-hours. 4° 

It is obvious from the above data that eri have been different ade im the 
two countries: the USSR has been rapidly increasing its proportion of hydro- 
electric power in relation to the, total output of power, while there has been 
a downward trend in the United States, although the absolute quantitr of 
hydroelectric power produced in the United States was far greater than in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the USSR the upward trend is government policy:” While the: capacity 
of all Soviet power plants must double in 1951-55, the capacity of hydroelectric 
power plants will triple according to. the plan.” 41 Between 1940 and 1953 the 
production -of electric power increased 2.8 times, while hydroelectric power 
output increased 3.9 times (see table above). 


Costs of Power Production 


Power production costs seem to be an important factor in the Soviet decision 
to foster the production of hydroelectric power. Deputy Premier Pervukhin 
attempted to show that Hydryeléerie pors did not require the greatest apen 
investment. 


37 Tzyestia, September 10, 1952, 

38 Ibid, ` 

39 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9 (1951), p. 9. 

40 New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1955. 
41 Planovos kbozyaistvo, No. 5, (1953), p. 25. 
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The cost of one kilowatt of power capacity from the Cherepet State Regional 

. Electric Power Plant, operating on [local] Moscow Basin coal is—if investments in 

coal mines are figured in—5,340 rubles, whereas the cost of a standard kilowatt 
of capacity from the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station is about 5,000 rubles.4# 


Harry Schwartz has expressed the opinion that Pervukhin’s estimates evi- 
dently did not include interest on investment. It appears that Soviet planners may 
sometimes allocate resources (manpower and scarce materials) to the construction 
of very expensive hydroelectric power plants even if it would be more economical 
to invest them in thermal power plants operating on local fuel. It is also possible 
that the relation of costs at the ae and Kuibyshev power plants may not 
be typical. 

These objections now appear to have been considered by Soviet experts. 
Professor Weitz wrote at the end of 1954: 


Up to now the wrong opinion has been predomiñant that hydroelectric stations 
with cheap water power always presented the most profitable centers for the location 
of electricity-consuming industries. However, one of the most important factors 
for the solution of this question is the energy balance of the region to which the 
hydroelectric station belongs.43 


It may be assumed from such a statement that some Soviet experts are quite 
aware.that hydroelectric power plants are not necessarily the panacea for solving 
the problem of power supply, especially if local fuel resources ate available. 
Professor Weitz also predicts that thermal plants will produce nearly 3/, of total 
electric power in the course of the next decade.*4 


Initial investment per kilowatt-hour of annual production is also an indi- 
cator of a station’s efficiency. Of all electric power stations in operation in the 


- Soviet Union, the lowest cost per kilowatt-hour (in 1936) has been at the Volkhov 


station (77 kopeks) and the Dnepr hydroelectric station (46 kopeks).*® The 
investments for producing one kilowatt-hour per year at the Dnepr plant after 
its completion amounted to 40 kopeks.*® 


According to Professor Weitz’s prewar estimates operating savings for the 
entire southern system computed for an average low water year are sufficient 
to repay the'entire cost of the construction of the Dnepr station in six and a half 


` years.*” He estimates the production cost of hydroelectric power on the upper 


and middle Volga to be 0.10 to 1.25 Kopeks per kilowatt-hour and the production 
cost of power generated at the large condensing steam stations of the same area 
to be from 2.75 to 3.25 kopeks.*8 


"48 Favestia, April 27, 1954. 

€ Verinike Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 19549, p. 14. 
“ Tbid., p. 18. 

43 B, Weitz, op. cit., p. 292. 

46 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1, (1951), p. 62. 

47 B. Weitz, op. cit., p. 317. 

48 Thid., p. 447. 
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The line of reasoning pursued in planning Soviet hydroelectric stations may 
be illustrated by the following table of comparative power costs of possible 
Dnepr region stations (none of these projects has been realized): 


Comparative Power Costs of Certain Projected Stations 


Capital Investment 
in Rubles per Energy Ccst Man-Years per 
] Thousand Annual m Kopeks per Million 
: Kilowatt-Eours Kilowatt-Hoor  Kilowatt-Heurs 

KIEV: ' i í : 

Condensing Steam Station .......... o 160 2.75 3.25 

Heat and Power Station ...... A 90 120 ~“ -1.20 

Hydroelectric Station ...........00 215 1.15 0.10 
KREMENCHUG: 

Condensing Steam Station ........ a - 150 2.50 3.00 . 

Heat and Power Station ............ 90 1.20 1.10 

Hydroelectric Station .. teeters 200 1.75 i 0.05 - 
NIKOLAEV: - : ; ‘ : 

Condensing Steam Station .......... 125 2.50 3.00 

Heat and Power Station ............ 80 1.20 _, 1.10 ; 

Hydroelectric Station Sti GTRS : 300 - 1.50 0.10 ' 
DZHANKOI: i 
_ Condensing Steam Station .......... 125 2.50 3.00 

Heat and Power Station ......... Hee 80 ' 1.20 1.10 

Hydroelectric Station .........2564 300 $ 1.50 ' 0.10 


Seek Part of the capital investment is allocated for navigation The cost cf the transmussion system is mcladed. In thermal electric ` 


the personnel includes those engaged in and transporting fuel in addition to the station operating staff Only the operating 
a Oe guar F Eaa Be Lae oe lauded in hydroelectric staticns, 


SOURCE: B. Weltz, Ekectrie Power Developecent im the USSR, Moscow, 1936, p 452. 


This table indicates that Soviet engineers are sensitive to the comparative 
costs of the power of hydroelectric and thermal stations, although Shey fail to 
include any interest rate in their calculations. 


The cost of power production in the Soviet Union could be further slashed 
if more effort were made to reduce the vast bureaucratic machine that covers all 
levels of power station construction, exploitation and power distribution. A 
drive to curtail the top-heavy bureaucratic system has been reinitiated in the” 
entire Soviet economy during the last two years. 


‘Last year the, Ministry of Finance examined 60,000 instituticns in the country. 
As a result of an economy drive, 5,500 sections, divisions, and boards in the central 
government apparatus (nearly half of the total) and 5,600 units, offices; ‘and other 
organizations have been abolished. As a result of the transfer of workers to jobs in 
industry and agriculture, six billion rubles will be saved on central administrative. 
costs this year, 4.7 billion by enterprises and 1.3 billion by the government itself. a9 


This policy evidently applies also to all branches ofthe power industry. Some ` 
specific charges of wrong financial planning and “overexpenditure will be 
analyzed later in the section dealing with the ren of new hydroelectric 
projects. f : 


‘ 





4° Tzoestia, February 5, 1955. 
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Efficiency of Power Plants and Comparison with the West 


Intensive utilization of equipment has been a characteristic of many Soviet 
industries. Railroad traffic density or steel output from furnaces with the same 
production volume is higher in the Soviet Union than in the United States. 
Likewise, each kilowatt of installed capacity in Soviet power plants has a higher 
productivity than in other countries. ` - 


One kilowatt of capacity in the regional power stations of the USSR produced 
an average of 4,650 kilowatt-hours in 1935, while'in the peak pre-crisis year, 1928, 
one kilowatt of capacity produced no more than 1,600 kilowatt-hours in the 
central power plants of Great Britain, about 2, 225 i in Germany, 3,500 in Japan, 5° 
and 2,978 in the United States.54 


The capacity utilization factor in the USSR is high because the demand for 
electric power usually exceeds the capacity of the power plants., This is to a 
considerable degree due to the fact that the Soviet power industry serves the 
industrial needs of the Soviet economy and largely disregards the requirements 

, of the public at large. Public utilities, plants, and power systems in Western 
countries have to cope with the problem of adjusting their output to consumer 
demand. Such demand exhibits considerable seasonal and daily fluctuations, 
creating a situation in which full capacity is used only when demand for power is 


at its peak. R 


Thus, the high utilization factor does not necessarily imply superiority of the 
Soviet power system. The situation as far as maximum exploitation in the Soviet 
power industry is concerned may look more normal in the somewhat distant 
` future when more power can be offered to the public, and at least some balance 
maintained through the huge European and Western Siberian power networks 
that have been planned. 


However, another factor contributes to the real Sorting efficiency of any 
power plant: fuel consumption per kilowatt of power output. Assuming all 
other conditions are equal, the less fuel used to produce the power the cheaper 

+ it will be. 


The relatively high efficiency of Soviet power plants is partly the result of a 
high degree of fuel consumption efficiency in the steam power plants. The table 
on page 34 compares Soviet and American efficiency in the use of fuel. It shows 
that in 1954 Soviet power plants reduced fuel expenditure per unit of electric 
power output by 2.55%. Almost the same figure (2:54) was published in Pravda 
early in 1955.58 The comparative decrease in the American power industry was 
as high as 7% in 1954.53 On the average, United States power plants-used per 
‘kilowatt 0.480 kilograms of coal in 1954 and 0.499 kilograms in 1953.54 





80 B, Weitz, op. cit., p. 107. ~ 

E1 Historical Statistics of the US 1789-1945, Washington, 1949, p. 157. 
52 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 

53 New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1955. 

54 Ibid. ; 
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Fuel Consumption Efficiency of Soviet Power Planta 
Kilogram of Standard Puel* ` Pounds of Coal Percent of 


— (Per Kulowatt-Hour) —_-_—— Unitec. States 4 

1932 lee. 0.761 184° 14 
1939 2s lease 0.624 1.51 107 
1940 21... 0, 0.597 1.44 103 
- 1946 aaan. L> 0.579 1.40 109 
1948 anann i '0.565 - 1.37 106 
1950 .....,... 0.542 “ee —— 

l i 1951 E 0.534 — — i 
1952 aaeeea 0.522 « + — 

[O53 auanei -0.510 ; 113 = 
1954 woe... 0.497 — 113 
1955 oaan 0.479 — — 


* Standard Fuel ıs a statistical convention representing # beating capacity equivalent to 7,000 calories për kilogram. 


SOURCES. D. B. Shimkin, Mimrals—A Key to Semet Power, Harvard University Press, 1953, p 182; Naerodees Abeaperstio SSSR: 
Statıstrcbesky sbormh (The National Economy of the USSR: Å Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 72, New Yerk Herald Triban, 


January 3, 1955 è 


` Tt is reasonable to assume that the relationship’ T Soviet and Atene 

fuel consumption is now roughly what it was in 1954; with perhaps a gain in 

favor of the United States. ‘Taking into account the fact that there has been 

a considerable improvement in the American power industry in recent years, one 

. may say that the Soviet power industry is doing Tte well in its efforts to maintain 
a high fuel consumption efficiency. . 

Another explanation for the high intensity in a A of existing capa- 
city is the high efficiency, (not necessarily economical) of Soviet hydroelectric 
power plants. The following. table shows the energy produced annually by one 
kilowatt of installed capacity at some of the Soviet byeroclectie stations: 5 


ty 
` (Thousand! Output Ghot Hours per s 


Dnepr Hydroelectric Station ............. 558 2.9 5,197 
Shcherbakov .......eecsees eee eels 200 0.7 ° 3,500 

Khrami I oo... cccceceegeeeae vee ghd 90 0.2 2,514 
Kakhovka Hydroelectric Stition n.o... 250 * 12 4,800 
Stalingrad Hydroelectric Station .!........ 1,700 | 10.0 6,000 ATS 
_Kuibyshey Hydroelectric Station . ....... 2,100 ' 10.0 » 5,600 


SOURCES, B Weitz, Electric Power Deseieponent in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, Pp T2273; Bolshaya sooutshapa,entsrkbepediye (The 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia),.1950, VII, 221; Prarda, November 26, 1954. 


It is interesting to compare these figures with the correspording performance _ 
at the famous TVA installations in the US. In 1952 the installed capacity at TVA 
was about 6 million kilowatts, and the power ptoduced during the preceding 
year 18 billion kilowatt-hours, 55 or 3, 000 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of installed + 
capacity. ` 
The French Genissiat hydroelectric project, completed i in 1948, had an esti- 
' mated capacity of 325,000, kilowatts in 1956 and output was 1.33 billion’ kilowatt- 
' hours,°° or 4,092 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of installed capacity.. 





55 Progress in the Tennessee Valley 1933-1952, Tennessee Valley Authonty, 1952, p. 4. 
56 Geographic Review, New York, January, 1955, p. 84. - i 
! 
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It is expected that capital equipment will be in operation 5,000 hours annually 

. at the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station, and 5,700 hours annually at the Stalin- 
grad station,” or 57% and 65% of the time respectively. | i 
These illustrations do not prove that the Soviet hydroelectric power plants 

ate “better”? than the American or French ones. They indicate that, with the 


` . existing scarcity of capital, Soviet planners are willing to invest in unusually 


costly projects and to sactifice very large areas of fertile land to form reservoirs 
so as to obtain as much power as possible from each unit of installed capacity. 
This tendency may be found not only in the Soviets’ effort to maximize 
marginal utilization of each unit of installed capacity but also in their attempts 
touse the entire power potential of some rivers in the European part of the 
USSR. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia states: l 
Whereas the hydroelectric power stations in the United States and Canada at 
Niagara Falls are not using up more than 15% of the potential resources of the river, 
the utilization of the reserves of the Volga River between Kalinin and Stalingrad 
` will reach 80% after the construction of the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad hydroelectric 
stations is completed.®8 
While the Soviets are trying to increase both hydroelectric plant capacity 
utilization and river flow capacity, it should be noted that results are not the 
same in both cases; for the plant capacity utilization factor decreases with an 
increase of utilization of the potential flow. 


Increased Productivity as a Substitute for Lack of Capital 


The problem of labor productivity in industry has been given close attention 
in the Soviet press, especially since Stalin’s death. Raising labor productivity has 
been considered the key to achieving the 1960 goals of industrial production and 
the best way to obtain a higher living standard for the Soviet population. The 
growth of the rate of productivity, as will be illustrated later, is closely connected 
with the growing electric power supply. 

A recent Pravda editorial states frankly that the most urgent tasks of the Soviet 
economy are “the mastering of new [geographical] regions, the mastering of the 
problem of power supply, and the raising of productivity in industry and agricul- 
ture.”59 The level of labor productivity in the Soviet Union has been computed 
by dividing total output in money terms by the number of workers in a given 
industry (or a group of industries or industry in general). According to the index 
of labor productivity in Soviet large-scale industry computed by Professor W. 
Galenson productivity has risen 5.23 times between 1928 and 1952.80% Several 
factors contribute to the level of industrial labor productivity: capital investment, 
technology (new inventions, new processes, degree of mechanization and auto- 
mation, supply of energy), skilled labor, and an efficient system of control and 


5? Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1951), p. 62. 

58 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Moscow, 1952, 2nd ed., VII, 217. 

58 Pravda, May 22, 1955. i 

60 Walter Galenson, Labor Prodwetivity in Soviet and American Industry, New York, 1955, p. 15. 
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management. The application of all these factors has had its specific effect 
on Soviet industrial development. Capital in the Soviet Union is very scarce in . 
comparison with natural resources.and labor, and Soviet plenners have been 
trying to utilize it in the most efficient way possible. 


y 


Western economic analysts have sometimes expressed doubt as to whether 

these efforts could’ always be justified economically. One aspect of the utilization 

of capital equipment—a high degree of capacity utilization in the electric power | 
industry compared with the West—has already been illustrated. 


Tt seems that the Soviet leaders had no choice but to pour substantial invest- 
ments into the construction of very modern power installations. Capital equip- 
ment is a decisive factor in the efficiency of the power RES only compara- 
tively few highly-trained people are required. 


When the possibility of substituting labor for’ capital became limited, the 
Soviet leaders were extremély generous in building up modern capital equipment. 
This is the’ American way of developing industry, but, this path was followed by 
the Soviet leaders only in several selected industries, among them the power 
industry. This is the main reason for the distressing situation in some other ` 
branches of the Soviet economy such as the consumer goods, lumber, aad food 
industries. Efforts to force development, even in a few selected cases, resulted 
in the near-bankruptcy of many other economic activities. On the other hand, 
the rapid development which has taken place in the heavy industry would not 
have been possible without favoring the power industry. It is interesting to note | 
that the ‘average annual compound rate of growth of labot productivity in the 
Soviet power industry coincides exactly -with such growth for : Aeavy industry in ` 
thé period 1928-37. Both indexes ate 11.3.61 


- The adoption of the “American” way of Seow introducing new equip- 
ment may party be explained by the fact that a considerable amount of old, 
prewar power equipment was destroyed during World War II and later replaced 
by the newest equipment. However, this is only a part of the explanation, because 
much of the old equipment had been: installed only, a few years before the war,. 
and the “American” tendency bad been followed: also in the prewar period. 


The methods -of building modern hydroélectric power installations will be 
discussed later, together with the problem of training skilled personnel. 


The efficiency of the power industry has been a very important problem i in ` 
the Soviet economy because it has had considerable influence on labor produc- 
tivity in all other industries. As for the power industry itself, izs progress seems 
to be better illustrated by examining such factors as cost and technical! efficiency 
(amount of fuel consumed per kilowatt, investments per kilowatt and kilowatt- 
hour in thermal and hydroelectric’ plants, and telation of power produced 
to installed capacity). For this reason we have concentrated more, on these 
factors, although this does not mean that labor: productivity in the power 


ay Planoroe kbozyaistvo, No. 3, (1939), p. 151. 
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industry is not important ;* it is simply in the nature of the industry that capital 
equipment is the more decisive factor. Labor productivity is, however, a very 
important factor in the construction of hydroelectric projects, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

All these efforts to foster the’ Soviet power industry resulted in a situation 
where in 1955 power consumption per worker in the Soviet Union was to rise 
70% over 1950 and 260% over 1940.82 G. Grossman has estimated electric 
power consumption per Soviet industrial worker to be 6,080 kilowatt-hours in 
1950 and 10,340 kilowatt-hours in 1955.83 It is clear that such growth in the con- 
sumption of electric power has influenced Soviet labor productivity, to some 
degree compensating for such hindrances as poor management, lack of incentive, 
and irregularities in the supply of raw materials. 


Power Distribution 


Cheap power from new hydroelectric projects has had a notable pine on 
the whole of the Soviet economy. A fresh feature in the distribution of power 
from new hydroelectric stations is the larger proportion of power appropriated 
for the development of agriculture and transportation. An illustration of the 
distribution of total power production is provided by the following table for 
1953, the last year for which concise official material is available :*4 


Percent of Total 
Industry2civinsae ate AR EAAS 69.6 
Transportation ....... cece eee cree 2.2 
Municipal Services and Domestic Use ...... 14.5 
Agriculture ....... E ralan 0.7 
Transmission Losses ....... cece cece ee eeee 7.4 
g Regional and Local Station Uses ........... 5.7 


Although exact figures for recent consumption are not available, the tendency 
appears to have remained the same, and today the bulk of the power from both 
thermal and hydroelectric plants still goes to industry. For comparison, it might 
be mentioned that 26.4% of all electric power produced in the United States 

sin 1954 was sold to households. 85 

A very significant proportion of electric power is being used in heavy industry 
and mining. Thus, about 40% of the annual 2.5 billion kilowatt-hours of pro- 
duction from the Mingechaur hydroelectric station is believed to be earmarked 
for aluminum production. The power from two new hydroelectric plants in 
Karelia, one of which (28,800 kilowatts) has already been completed and the 


* Actually, labor productivity ın Soviet power plants is quite low. Minister of Construction of 
Power Plants Loginov admitted in Voprosy sotsialsticheshoi ekonomtks (Problems of Socialist Economy), 
Moscow, 1956, p.97, that Soviet power plants employ four to five times as many personnel as 
American plants of similar capacity. This, he asserted, is due to the intricacies of the furnaces, which are 
burning low grade coal or coal waste, and because of the low degree of mechanization. 

63 Planosoe khoxyatsivo, No. 1 (1953), p. 42. 

63 W, Galenson, op. ett., p. 260. 

4B, Weitz, Electrical Power Development in the USSR, Moscow, 1936, p. 31. 

65 New York Herald Tribune, January 3, 1955. 

66 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., January 3, 1955. 
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other (40,800 kilowatts) will begin operation soon, will be directed to ‘the nickel 
. toines ‘of Petsamo.*? An aluminum plant has been a main consumer of the Dnepr 
power station, taking about 45—50% of the total output.ô8 

There is, however, a tendency to allot more powet from some néw hydro- 
electric power projects to agriculture. This is’ true of the Tsimlyansky, gia idee, 
Kuibyshev, Stalingrad, and Dubossary stations, ` 

Indusiry. The importance of cheap power in raising industrial ee bas 
already been discussed. If should be added that the construction of new hydro- 
electric projects has resulted in the relocation of many industries. A „huge alu- 
minum plant has been built in the Zaporozhe region to utilize power from the 


' , Dnepr station. New, large-scale industries have been developed beyond the 


Urals, utilizing cheap power from thé Ust-Kamenogorsk hydroelectric station. 
This process is under way and a tremendous shift of industrial capacity to the 
east may be expected after the completion of huge new hydroelectric projects on 
Siberian rivers. The tendency to increase mechanization and automation in Soviet ` 
, industry will alsó require additional power. According to Professor Weitz the 
' electrification of all processes for which mechanical drive is required’ has ‘been 
over 90% in 1954.69 

' The level of the AEA of high and low temperature technological 
processes in industry is not very significant, due to the fact that it is, generally 
cheaper to use gas for heating: Electrochemical processes are widely used in 
metallurgy. The Soviet steel industry has been very successful in producing large 
quantities of electro-steel for special use. Electric power has also become impor- 
tant in the newly developed process of the electric cutting of metals. The utili- 
zation of power for specialized technological processes in industry accounts’ for 

20% of the nation’s entire power supply.7° ; 


Railroads. The Soviet leaders’ desire to fulfilland overfulfill previously marked 
tailroad electrification goals has not been realized. Soviet intentions in 1951 were 
to electrify some 40—45,000 kilometers of track in the next 10—15 years.?! This 
goal was lowered to 30, 000 kilometers in 1954.72 The ESSE table ehows the 
length of electrified track com: 1929 through 1955:73 ` 


Kilometers Kilometers Kilometers 
1929 aoea 18 1935 ......00. 907 1941 .......0. 2,038 
1930.2... 55 1936 a... 1,352 1942 .. w...., 2:154 
1934 oo... 64 1937 aaeeeo 1,632 . 1950 (Plan) ... 7,363. 
19392 ae , 153 1938 o.oo. 1,680 : 1950 (Actual) .. 3,000 
1933 a.a... 350 1939 ......... 1,724 °  1984.......... 4,900 
1934 ........, 379 1940 osna. 1,887 1955.......00, 5,400 


87 Tbid., April 23, 1955. . 

68 B, Weitz, op. cit., p. 305. ' l 

99 Vostnik Ahademis nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1354, p- 17. ' 

70 Thid., p. 15. , Pe: 

71 Voprosy ekonomiki, No.9 (1951), p. 9. i 

73 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 17. 

"3 Holland Hunter, Sosist Transportation Policy, Unpublished paper in the archives of Professor’ 
M. Gardner Clark, Cornell University; Narodnoe kboayaistvo'SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik er National 
Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 177. 
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The failure to attain the 1950 goal is an indication of continued difficulties 
in realizing the program of railroad electrification. The immediate reason for this 
may haye been the yery high capital cost. of such a program. Professor Weitz 
recently admitted that the program could be effective only if the electrification 
of the railroads went hand-in-hand with the development of regional systems and 
the laying of power supplies to adjoining agricultural regions.”4 This is an inter- 
esting remark. There is some evidence that the raiiroad electrification program 
has been conducted at the expense of urgent needs in other sectors of the Soviet 
economy. A deputy of Novosibirsk recently complained to the session of the 
Supreme Soviet: 


‘There are some advantages in transferring the railroad system to electric traction. 
However, the switching of a considerable amounit of electric power to [meet the] 
needs of transportation hampers the further development of manufacturing indus- 
tries and results in the deterioration of power supplies to enterprises.” 


The future will show whether the Soviet leaders will slow down the rate of 
railroad electrification. The latest information from the Soviet press reveals that 
-the intention is still to electrify the main trunk lines.7* The immediate goals are the 
electrification of (1) the Ural-Kuzbas portion of the Main Siberian Railroad, from 
Novokuznetsk in the Kuznetsk basin west through Chelyabinsk to the Dema, 
and (2) the other principal Ural-Kuzbas connection from Karagandathrough Akmo- 
linsk to Kartaly (near Magnitogorsk). Existing electrified routes in the central 
Urals and South Caucasus ate to be extended considerably, and there are some 

. plans to electrify more suburban lines.”? In 1954 electrification of the Barabinsk- 
Tatarsk line of the Main Siberian Railroad was completed.” 

It appears that more lines will be electrified once the new Volga and Siberian 
hydroelectric projects are completed. The availability of cheap electric power from 
these projects, especially from the Angara development, will change the structure 
of comparative costs related to the transference of steam locomotives to electric 
traction. 

Agriculture. The electrification of Soviet agriculture has been conducted at a 
‘slower pace than in other branches of the Soviet economy. Only 25% of the 
collective farms had been electrified by 1954.78 Some steps have been taken recently 
to allocate more power to agriculture—especially for irrigation projects—as the 
new hydroelectric power plants start to produce power. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


U Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 15. 
15 Pravda, February 6, 1955. 

78 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 11 (1954), p. 17. 
17 Tavestia, October 19. 1954. 

78 Ibid, April 27, 1954. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy a oy} ; 


oN 


The First Year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan—A Survey 


At the beginning of each year the Soviet Céntral Statistical Administration 
(TsSU) usually publishes a teport on the results of the previous year’s economic 
plan. The following is a survey of some of the more important aspects cf the 
report covering the year 1956, published in Pravda, bee 31, 1957. 


/ ` Heavy Industry 


The TsSU report shows clearly that heavy industry is continuing to grow 
more rapidly than the light and food industries. In, 1956 gross output of heavy 
industry was up 11.4% over 1955, while’ the increase in the consumer goods 
industries was only 9.4%. -Officially, the annual plans for gross production, 
which do not necessarily correspond with those for actual physical output, were: 
fulfilled by 22 of the 25 Soviet industrial ministries. Those which fell short were 
the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy, the Ministry of the Coal Industry, and the 
Ministry of the Building Materials Industry, which piesa a fulfilment of 
99.6%, 99.8%, and 98.0% respectively. 


The method of calculating plan fulfillment in monetary terms or as “gross ` 
output” is somewhat misleading. For example, the Ministry of the Automobile 
Industry, even though it fell well short of its target of vehicles produced, fulfilled 

its plan for 1956 by 103%.1 The Central Statistical Administration reported that 
l plans for physical production were not met for some items, including coal, pig 
iron, steel, rolled metal, cement, reinforced concrete, glass, equipment for 
the petroleum industry, certain metal-cutting tools and forging and pressing 
equipment, tractors, corn pickers, grain-harvesting combines,’ electric motors, 
and excavators? In some cases output was lower: than in 1955. On the other” 
hand, the annual target for some items was exceeded. These included petro- 
leum, gasoline, Diesel fuel oil, fuel gas, coking coals, shale, steel tubing, 
aluminum, nickel, tin, tungsten and molybdenum concentrates, caustic soda,” 
soda ash, nitric and sulfuric acids, hydraulic turbines, Diesel engines, trucks, 
bearings, Diesel locomotives, railroad and passenger cars, certain types of 
agricultural machinery, and electric power. 

In a numbet of cases annual targets were lowered without any notice of the 
change being published. This meant that certain branches of industry were able 
to present figures of percentage fulfillment waich gave an exaggerated picture 
of actual attainment. The production of coal ang motor trucks is an,example.® 

1 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 

3 Thid. 

3 Thid. 
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` The following is a short survey of the results achieved in 1956 by the major 
branches of Soviet industry: 


Ferrous Metallurgy. The plan for ferrous metallurgical output was not 
fulfilled. Production in 1956 was 7% above that of 1955, much less than the 
annual increase during the Fifth Five-Year Plan and far below the schedule for 


` the Sixth, which envisaged an increase between 1956. and 1960 of 59% for pig 


iron (to 53.0 million tons), 51% for steel (to 68.3 million tons), and 52% for 
rolled metal (to 52.7 million tons). That the tasks set for the Ministry of Ferrous 
Metallurgy by the State Economic Commission were excessive is evident from 
Saburov’s speech at the Twentieth Party Congress. He said: “We can take as an 
example the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the USSR, which, after studying 
the plan for 1956, insistently called for a schedule for steel of 1.3 million tons less 
and for rolled metal of 1.7 millions tons less than was set by the government.” 5 
In fact, the government program for steel production in 1956 was underfulfilled 
by 1.4 million tons. 

The number of new plants built and brought-into production was below the 
figure set for the 1956 plan. In 1955 five new blast furnaces began operation, but 
in 1956 only two—at the Dneprodzerzhinsk and Stalinsk Metallurgical Works— 
while a third, at the Voroshilovgrad Metallurgical Works, did not begin operation 
until January 1957. Three other plants planned were not completed. Also, at the 
Voroshilovgtad Metallurgical Works two large open-hearth furnaces with a 
capacity of 400,000 tons of steel a year began operations, but two other open- 
hearths and two Bessemer converters planned for 1956 have not begun produc- 
tion.’ Six of the rolling mills planned were not completed.* In all, the deficit in 
1956 represented a combined capacity of 1.4 million tons of steel, 1.4 million 


' tons of pig iron, and 1.1 million tons of rolled metal.’ 


Output for 1956 was: pig iron, 35.8 million tons; steel, 48.6 million tons; 
and rolled metal, 37.8 million tons.§ ` 


The Coal Industry. The Central Statistical Administration’s report soul 
indicate that the 1956 plan for coal production fell short by only 0.2%.° In fact, 


"however, the gap was considerably greater. According to an article published by 


Minister of the Coal Industry Zademidko, coal output in 1956 was to have been 
11.8% more than in 1955, giving a total of 437 million tons.1° Actual production 
was 419: million tons, 18 million tons less than the target. Since the plan for 
lignite was met, the deficiency was in the production of high-quality coal. 

The disruption of the 1956 plan was brought about mainly by the failure to 
aoe the plan for capital construction and for bringing new production potential 





4 Prasda, February 26, 1956. 

5 M. Z. Saburov, Rech na XX sexde KPSS (Speech at the Twentieth Party REE Moscow, 1956, 
p. 17. 

® Pravda, January 31, 1957. . : \ 

7 Ibid., February 6, 1957. : 

8 Ibid., january 31, 1957. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Uol, No. 4 (1956Y, p. 1. 
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` into operation. The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisaged that between 
* 1956 and 1960 new mines with an estimated output of 240 million tons of coal 
-would begin production. In 1956 alone it was planned that 165 new mines would 
begin production,1! bat in fact 67 of these failed to meet the schedule.1# Only 
28.1 million tons of additional capacity were brought into operation, representing 
but a slight increase over the annual average during the Fifth Five-Year Plar 
of 23.2 million tons.18 In order to make up for lost time it has been planned that 
an additional 42.7 million tons will be made available instead of the earlier pro- * 
. jected 27.2 million tons.14 ' i i 


The Petroleum Industry. The report gives the total volume of petroleum . . 
production, which amounted to 83.8 million tons or 18% over the 1955 tctal of 
70.8 million tons. According to information published elsewhere the 1956 plan 
called for 82.35 million tons. ‘Thus, the plan was overfulfilled by 1.45 million 
tons.15 AH the oil-producing regions, with the exception of the Saratovneft. 
combine, met their schedules for petroleum production. Output of light petroleum 
products increased percentagewise. ok l 5 

The eastern regions of the Soviet Union increased in importance during 1956, 
producing 72% of the country’s total petroleum output: - 


The Role of the Eastern Regions in Soviet Petroleum Production 1955-56 


Tocal Petroleum Petroleum Production ae 
Production in the Eastern Regions of T 
1955 wesc a--+ 70,800,000 Tons 48,200,000 Tons 68.1 
1956 n.a. 83,800,000 Tons 60,300,000 Tons 72.0 


SOURCE: Nefipatee kboxyasstoo, No. 1 (1957), p 1. ‘ 


__ Electric Power. Electric power output in 1956 totaled 192.0 billion kilowatt 
‘hours, an increase of 13% over 1955. Hydroelectric power amounted tc 29.0 
billion kilowatt-hours, compared with 23.1 billion in 1955: Although the total 
plan for bringing new electric power stations into operation was only 96%, ful- 
filled, hydroelectric plants exceeded the plan. - i 
At the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station 11 units with a capacity of' 1,260,000 
kilowatts began production. In addition, a power line from Kuibyshev tò Mcscow- 
was put’ into service. At the Kama hydroelectric station twelve generators started. 
production last year, bringing its capacity to 483,000 kilowatts. T'wo units at the- 
Irkutsk station on the Angara, four generators at the Gorky station on the Volga, 
and four generators zt the Kakhovka plant, of the Dnepr- began producing 
hydroelectric power in 1956. Several more stations were constructed in the 
Central Asian regions, and two large thermal plants—the Voroshilovgrad and 
Verkhne-Tagil stations—began to furnish power to industry.16 





1 Ugl, No. 8 (1956), p. 4. 

12 Pravda, January 31, 1957. 

13 Tbid., February 6, 1957. 

14 hid. . eet 

18 Noftyanoe kbozyaisteo, No. 1 (1957), p. 1. 
_ 18 Prasda, January 31. 1957; 
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The Cement Industry. Cement output during 1956 was 24.9 million tons, 
an increase of 11% over 1955, when 22.5 million tons were produced. The 
directives of the Twentieth’ Party Congress called for an increase of 145% be- 
tween 1955 and 1960. However, the 1956 plan was not fulfilled, due, according 
to the TsSU report, to the fact that a number of cement mills, with an estimated 
output of three million tons a year, had not begun operation.” — 


` The Timber Industry. The report contains no figures for this branch of 
industry. However, Pervukhin’s speech at the recent sixth session of the Supreme 
Soviet indicates that in 1956 only 182 million cubic meters of wood were pro- 
duced,1® as against 214 million in 1955. (Bulganin in his speech at the Twentieth 
Party Congress gave the 1955 figure as 300 million cubic meters.) 


The Automobile Industry. The schedule for 1956 envisaged an output of 
476,500 motor vehicles, including 362,000 trucks and 107,800 automobiles,!® a 
7% increase over the previous year. According to the TsSU report actual pro- 
duction in 1956 was 465,000 vehicles, including 358,000 trucks and 98,000 auto- 
mobiles,*° an increase of 4%. Since the report states that the plan for trucks was 
overfulfilled, the original plan must have been revised without any indication 
of the fact having been given in the press. 

During 1956 the recent decline in the overall rate of heavy industrial growth 
continued. The following table gives-a a of this decline during the years 
1955—57: 


Soviet Heavy Industry Output 1955-57 


1955 1956 














Increase over over 
Output Previous Year Output Previous Year Output Previous Year 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) ....... 33.3 3.3 35.8 2.5 38.1 2.3 
Steel (Million Tons) ........... 45.3 3.9 48.6 33 51.5 2.9 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) ... 35.3 3.2 37.8 2.5 39.5 1.7 
“Coal (Million Tons) ........... ~ 391.0 43.9 ` 419.0 28.0 446.2 27.2 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ...... 70.8 > 11.5 83.8 13.0 - 97.0 13.2 
Cement (Million Tons) ........ 22.5 3.5 24.9 2.4 28.5 3.6 
e Electric Power - i l f 
(Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ..... 170.1 19.5 192.0 21.9 211.2 19.2 
Wood [Except Firewood] 
(Million Cubic Meters) ...... 214.0 8.2 182.4 —31.6 192.4 10.0 
Motor Vehicles (Thousand Units) 445.3 41.4 . 465.0 19.7 * * 
* No information available, 


SOURCES: Naredeos kbexyesrtro SSSR: Statustrebesky shormk (The National Economy of the USSR. A Statutical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, pp 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 77, 78, 79; Prada, January 31 and February 6, 1957. 

During~1957, resources for capital construction are to be allotted only to 
_ Projects which are likely to begin production this year. No new capital construc- 
tion is envisaged, which means that in all probability by 1958 there will be no 
reserves of semi-manufactured goods. This will considerably hamper industrial 

1? Thid, 

18 Prasda, February 6, 1957. 


19 Astomobilnaya i traktornaya prosryshlennost, No. 1 (1956), p. 1. 
20 Prasda, January 31, 1957. 
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development during 1958. As for the rémaining two years of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, it is also virtually out of the question for Soviet industry to make up for 
the ground lost during 1956 and 1957. This is the reason that the original, 
ambitious plans were amended. . : 


Transportation 


The section of the T’sSU report dealing with transportation indicates that, 
Soviet railroads are facing great difficulties. The railroads continue fo carry the 
greater part of the country’s freight and are likely to carry on doing so in spite of the 
lavish use of resources on the development of water and highway transportation. 


Figures on the freight handled by the various transportation methods shows 
that the average annual increase in -hauls is lagging considerably behind the 
planned targets. Only the railroads have met and exceeded the tasks assigned 
them, although the increase in freight haulage in 1956 was lower than in 1955. 
The following table gives a picture of the situation: 


Soviet Freight Volume 1954-60 


Total Increase Average Percent Fulfillment 
re 1960 for Annual of Average Annual 
1954 1955 1956 ——— (Plan) Five-Year Phan Increase t . 
Billon Too-Kilometers 1955 1956 


Railroad +. 856.8, 970.9 (+1141) 1,076.0 (4105.1) 1,378.6 407.7 815 140 129 
_ Maritime . 56.6 68.9 (+ 123) 82.0 (+ 13.1) 144.7 758! 152 81 87 
River .... 624 674 (+ -5.0) 70.0 (+ 26) 1213 539 ` 107 47 24 
Highway . 37.5 42.5 (+ 5.0)» 51.0*(+ 85) 85.0 425 85 59 — 


Total 1,013.3 1,149.7 (+1364) 1,279.0 (+129.3) 1,729.6 579.9 115.9 117 112 


t Figures obtained by dividing total increase for Sixth Five-Year Plan by five 
* No information available; annnal :ocrease figure taken. 


SOURCES: Narodnae kbexpaistvo SSSR. Statisticbesky shormk (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statustical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 173—84, Praswe, January 31, 1957 

















The Soviet government has always striven to increase the proportion of hauls 
carried out by water and highways, but progress has been slow. The following 
table shows the share of freight hauled by the different means of transportation: 


Breakdown of Soviet Freight Transportation 


. (Percentage of Total) i à 
j 1940 1955 1956 Gin) 
Railroad ........... 85.9 84.5 ' 84.1 79.7 
Maritime .......... 4.8 5.9 6.4 8.3 
Rivet oiei uenas 7.4 58 , 5.4 7.0 
; Highway .......... 1.9 , 3.8 4.1 5.0 


It can be seen that the brunt of the burden remains on the railroads, and there 
is no sign of a significant change in the future. To judge from the TsSU report ` 
the measures planned for developing railroad traffic in 1956 were not met. in 
full. No report was made on the progress.made in replacing light rails ky the 
heavy type, in doubling track, or in electrification.’ ` 

The situation is particularly unfavorable as far as electrification is concerned. 
On March 1, 1956 the railway newspaper Gudok reported that of the total work . 
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” by 1958, 


planned for the Five-Year Plan only one tenth was scheduled to be carried out 
in 1956. This amounted to only 810 kilometers, 65 kilometers more than was 
planned for 1955. Moreover, stretches of track almost completed and totaling 
over 200 kilometers were included in the 1956 electrification plan figures. Thus, 
although the planned volume of work for the Five-Year Plan as a whole has 
been increased, the amount scheduled for 1956, the first year, was considerably 
less than in 1955. 

The report in Gudok shows that not enough equipment was provided to 
ensure that the electrification of the sections slated for 1956 could be carried out. 
It has been noted elsewhere that as early as mid-1956 it was clear that the plan 
for that year would be disrupted and that the plan for 1957 was in great jeopardy.* 
This has been indirectly confirmed by the fact that the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration made no mention of the extent to which the schedule for electrification 
had been met in 1956. 


At present Soviet railroads are using steam, electric, and Diesel traction. 
Under a 15-year electrification plan now in operation electric and Diesel loco- 
motives ate.to be carrying 40—45% of freight by 1960, and by 1965 as much as 
80—85%.22 In accordance with chs plan, the main factories now turning out 
steam locomotives will switch to the manufacture of Diesels, and by 1958 the 
production of the former is to cease entirely.** However, the T'sSU hints’ that 
manufacture of steam locomotives ceased in 1956. It stated that in 1956, 161 
Diesels and 216 electric locomotives were built, but no mention was made of 
‘steam locomotives. ?4, 


During the past three years the production of locomotives in the USSR has 
been lagging considerably, and in 1956 the situation was quite critical, as the 
following table shows: 


Soviet Locomotive Construction 1954-56 
1955 














Total Total over Total Change over 

Production on Previous Year Production Previous Year 
Steam .......... 758 654 —104 * —654 
Diesel. ec snie ves 120 134 + 14 161 + 27 
Electric ......... 158 194 + 36 216 + 22 
Total ... 1,036 982 — 54 377 —605 


* The Central Statistical Administranon’s report made no mention of steam locomotive production, which in any case 18 to cease 


SOURCES: Pravda, January 31, 1957, Naerednes ALaxyarsive SSSR Statistrebeshy shormk (Ube National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilabon), Moscow, 1956, p 56 


The drop in locomotive manufacture between 1954 and 1956, in spite of the 
increase in Diesel and electric engines with their tremendous haulage capacities, 
~ -cannot but be reflected in the operation of the railroads. There is little doubt that 
the effect will be felt this year. . 


- 41 Bulletin, Munich, July 1956, p. 13. 
22 Gudok, February 24 and 26, 1957. 
3 Vesinik mashinostromiya, No. 1 (1956}, p. 6. 
4 Prarda, January 31, 1957. 
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Consumer Goods , 


The Central Statistical Administration reports a slight increzse for 1956 over 
1955 in retail state and coopetative trade (including the commission trade of the 
Central Union of Consumers’ Organizations).#* Although this increase exceeds 
that for 1955, it is still less than the corresponding increases for 1952, 1953, and 
1954. Trade in 1956 amounted to 547 billion rubles,* an increase of 45.5 billion 
rubles or 9% over 1955.28 l 

During the last four years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the growth of retail 
trade was as follows: ; 2 ' 


, Retail Trade 1952-55 
! > > PHYSICAL UNITS MONETARY TERMS 
' 1 } tage ` 
over Preceding Year over Preceding Year 
1952 eraa ei 9 10 
1953 aens 21 22 
DE nate nt 18 16 
1955 oriant eia 4 4 


SOURCES: Naroswes khoxyaisivo SSSR: Statisticheshy sbornik (The National Economy af the USSR A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, p 205, Bulletin, Munich, November, 1956, p. 40. j 


The overall increase over the 1955 sale of foodstuffs and industrial goods 
indicates that the population is being slightly better provided for. 


E Retail Sales Increases for Selected Items 


| (In Percentages) ; 
Planned Increase for Increase over Previous Year 

’ Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) 1955 1956 
Meat Products .'....... oita 85 7 10 
Fish Products . ............ 59 14 5 
Animal Fat ............000. 57 — 26 
Vegetable Oil .............. 60 > 18 
Milk and Milk Products ... 170 25 52 
Cheeseman ies: Sea be : 140 , 8 4 
Epps leis prai n beeen 160 17 16 
Spat e aana nuena T E pitts 70 — 21 
Household Soap ........... : — 4 8 
Cotton Textiles ......- Slice 30 — — 
Woolen Textiles ............ 100 : — 32 f 
Silk Textiles ........... 100 4 22 í 
Linen Textiles .. ....... 00. 260 i —. 47 
Clothing .............. 000s — 9 11 
Sewn Products .°.. ........ 67 — — 
Knitted Goods ............ — 8 16 
Leather Footwear ... ...... 65 3 15 
Rubber Footwear .......... — — 7 


35 Tzvestia, January 31, 1957. , 

* At the Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet Pervukhin gave a 1957 planned trade figure of 597 bil- 
lion more than in 1956. Thus, 1956 trade totaled 540 billion rubles, not 547 as reported by the Central 
Statistical Administration. Pervukhin did not take into account commission trade, which explains the 
difference (zvestia, February 6, 1957). í ; 

36 Narodnos khoxyaistvo SSSR: Staiistichesky sbornik (The Nazional Economy of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 202. 
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Planned Increase for Increase over Previous Year 


Serth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) , 1955 1956 

Furniture ...... ......eee, 100 18 12 

Clocks). citep ev dave aaa 70 45 12 
Bicycles 20... . cece ee ees Peet 46 17 9 

Radio Sets ........c cence ee = ey 120 20 — 

i Television Sets ..........4- “+ 400 + 60 23 
Refrigerators ............ f 370 ” 65 42 
Vacuum Cleaners .......... 290. — 21 
Motorcycles ...........0005 — 15 — 
Washing Machines ......... 500 3 86 100 


SOURCES: Direkitsy XX sexda KPSS po shastosan pyalilemmn plana raxniiya marednego kbexyaisiva SSSR ma 1956-1960 sody 
otchet (D (Direcuyes of the Twenth Pany Congrens on tha Sixth Five-Year Plen for the Development of the Economy of the 
SSR for 1956—1960, Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, p- 476, Izvesti, January 31, 1956, January 31, 1957 


It can be seen from the above table that during the past two years there has 
„been, with a few exceptions, a general improvement in the supply of consumer 
goods. However, a comparison of the 1956 increase with the increase planned 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan shows that the present fate of development is not 
sufficient to ensure fulfillment of the plan for a number of goods, such as meat 
and fish products, cheese, eggs, cotton textiles, furniture, bicycles, vacuum 
cleaners, and refrigerators. 


The following table gives a list of goods for which the production increase 
in 1956 dropped in comparison with-1955: 


Production of Selected Consumer Goods 1955-56 


(Ia Percentages) 
Increase over Previous Year 
1955 1956 
‘Cotton Textiles ...........0. 106 92 
Sewn Products ...........005 111 110 
Hosiery ...... PRS DE 114 . 104 ` 
Knitted Underwear ....... ee OE 100 
Knitted Outer Garments ..... 112 
Footwear .........0008 ae 107 105 
Bicycles a... sceceeee sees 121 ~ 108 
. Radio Sets ....... cee cee - 122 106 
Television Sets ..... ........ 194 
Sewing Machines .......... ` ` 126 119 
Watches and Clocks .. .. ... _ 120 115 
Cameras oo... cece eee ves 2 133 117 
Pigs -otara nuia a 132 130 
Furniture ...... Neate Sakon ates: 108 ` 105 
Sausages . 2. oe. eee ewes 108 107 
SUSE oe eetink as Tens chs ‘ 131° 127 
Bib) oak senari Kinh shila 109 104 


Canned Goods ............4. ; 118 112 
SOURCE: Iarestia, January 31, 1956, January 31, 1957. ` g 


In January 1955 the Soviet leaders denounced the-policy accenting consumer 
goods production that had been introduced by Malenkov. However, the decrees 
calling for an expansion of consumer goods production and an improvement in 
quality issued on October 28 and 30, 1953 were not anulled. Thus it seems 
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probable that the production figures for the thzee-year period 1954-56 laid dowr 
in these decrees remained in force. A comparison of these figures with thcse for 
1956 plan fulfillment follows: - 


Planned and Ael Production of Selected Consumer Goods in 1956 


Cotton Textiles (Million Meters) .............45 6,630 5,500 
Woolen Textiles (Million Meters) .............. g 310 268 
Silk Textiles (Million Meters) ...........eeeeeee 674 754 
Linen Textiles (Million Meters) ...........00006 . 406* 383 

, Knitted Underwear (Million Units) ............. 421 432 
Hosiery (Million Pairs) .......ssssssrarssesspo 851 804 
Footwear (Million Pairs) .....sesssresrsrerres 318* 314 
Sewing Machines (Thousand Units)-............ 2,962 1,900 
Radio and Television Sets (Thousand Units) ..... à 5,415 4,300 
Bicycles (Thousand Units) .........eccceeeaeee 3,766 3,100 
Watches and Clocks (Million Units) . Eapen eis 24 ` 23 
Meat (Thousand Tons) .........:2 es eee eee eeee 3,000 2,368** 
Fish (Thousand Tons) .........+ a E ARAE 3,600 2,788 
Vegetable Oil (Thousand Tons) ..........0..00 i 1,650 15500 
Margarine (Thousand Tons) .0.......ceeee eee 510 436 
Granulated Sugar (Thousand Tons) ...........- 5,300 4,354 
Canned Goods (Million Cans) ..........00.00ee 4,150 ` 3,600 


NOTE: The planned non-food item figures are calculated on the basis of che percentage increase over the 1950 output 

* 1955 planned figures 

“* According to figures smed by the Ministry of the Meat and Dary Products Industry. 

SOURCES: Javestra, October 30, 1953, Prewda, Januaty 31, 1957; Narocmos kboxperstvo SSSR Stenbery sr (The Nationa 
Economy of the USSR. A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 58 and 5% 


However, although the 1956 figures were generally rather better than those 
for 1955, the TsSU report indicates that the position still leaves mneh to be 
desired: 

In spite of a considerable increase in the sale of consumer goods, the popula- 

, tion’s’ demands for some goods is still not being completely satisfied. The demande 

" of the population and the kolkhozes for wood, cement, slate and other brilding 
materials, and also fuel are also not being met satisfactorily.?” 


There is little doubt that under the present orientation of the Soviet eccnomy 
- there is no likelihood of a drastic change in the situation. 


Agriculture 


The section of the TsSU report dealing with agriculture does not give con- 
crete figures for the gross (barn) yield of grain, but merely. indicates that it was 
20% above the 1955 figures.*®. However, an address of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of Ministers to agricultural workers asserted that in 195€ 
more than 54 million metric tons of grain had been delivered to the state, noz 
counting repayment of borrowed seed and' grain used for barter. This was ir 
contrast to the previous ayerage of 33—36 million t tons.#® . 
37 Tzpestia, January 31, 1957. 


38 Pravda, January 31, 1957, 
29 Javestia, January 17, 1957. 
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The Central Statistical Administration attributes the record harvest and the 
_ successful delivery of grain to the. measures introduced by the Party and the 
government during the past three years to improve agriculture. Particular stress 
was placed on the role played by the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands. 
Thirty-eight million hectares of virgin land have been cultivated since 1953. 
This has meant a corresponding increase in the area of land sown to grain, as ' 
` can be seen from the following table: 


Area Sown to Grain in the USSR 


- 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Total Sown Area (Million Hectares) ...........000 ee cereo 157 - 166 186 195 
Area under Grain (Million Hectares) ......... ooer: n. 104 112 126 134 
Area under Grain (Percentage of Total Sown Area) .. ...... 66 68 68 69 
Increase in Area under Grain (Percentage over Previous Year) Ka 8 12 6 


NOTE: Fıgures have been rounded off. 
SOURCES: Prarde, January 31, 1956; Neredvee kboryaisiso SSSR: Stalısibesky shornih (The National Economy of the USSR- 
A Stacistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 112. 4 A 


The change in the area under grain in the sovkhozes is even greater: 


Area Sown to Grain in Sovkhozes 


Total Sown Area (Million Hectares) .. 0.0.0.0... eee eee 14 30 
Area under Grain (Million Hectares) ..........-. .255-- 7 22 
Area under Grain (Percentage of Total Sown Area) .... 5 O 73 
Increase in Area under Grain (Percentage for Period) .... — 214 


NOTE. Figures have been rounded off. 
- SOURCE: Kemmanst, No. 18 (1956), p 69 


‘It can be seen from.the above that the area sown to grain in 1956 was 6% 
` greater than in 1955, while the gross ‘yield for the year increased 20%. Grain 
deliveries to the state, however, were more than 50% over 1955. There were 
three main reasons for this vast increase in the amount delivered to the state, an 
increase quite out of proportion to the additional area sown to grain. First, the 
1956 harvest was extremely good because of the favorable weather in the Ural 
regions, Siberia and Kazakhstan. Second, 425 grain sovkhozes set up on the 
virgin lands sowed about 10 million"hectares of new land.*° These new sovkhozes 
have hardly any cattle and therefore no grain is needed for feed. Third, the 
sovkhozes no longer have to provide their employees with grain products, 
since this function has been transferred to consumer cooperatives. ‘This means 
. that the new sovkhozes have been able'to deliver almost all the grain harvested, 
especially as the sovkhozes have been granted a smaller allocation of grain 
than usual. i 


The extent of sovkhoz grain production and deliveries to the state can be 


seen from the following table: ; 





20 Kommunist, No. 18 (1956), p. 69. 
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Sovkhoz Grain Production 


Sovkhoz Grain Deliveries to State (Million Metric Tons) . 3.2 14.8 
Seed Sown by Sovkhozes (Thousand Metric Tons) ....... 933.7 2,638.8 
' Seed Sown per Hectare (Kilograms)...........0.eceeuees 127.7 119.5 


SOURCE: Kommamist, No 18 (1956), p. 96 


` To help increase the state grain deliveries, the targets originally set for the’ 
kolkhozes were arbitrarily increased. The secretaries of oblast and krai Party 
committees took on themselves “in the name of the workers” obligations ta 
deliver more than the originally planned amounts. Usually, however, the workers 
had no direct say in the matter. For some regions, Amur and Krasnoyarsk krais 
for example, these additional obligations were extremely burdensome. From the 
official point of view, however, the results were satisfactory. 


Nevertheless, the successes of 1956 do not mean that the grain problem as a 
whole has been solved. The variable climate and peculiarities of the soil do not 
‘make for uniform harvests on the virgin lands. In 1955, for example, drought 
wreaked havoc on the harvest. 


Although the virgin lands produced a bumper crop, in the European regions 
of the USSR the sovkhozes and kolkhozes once.again had a poor hatvest. The 
TsSU report states that gross grain yield in the Ukraine was lower than in 1955 
because of frost damage, although in fact the shortage of manpower and machinery 
due to their transfer to the virgin lands was probably a much greater ERNO 
factor. 


The low harvests in the older grain-producing regions take the edge off the 
achievements in growing and delivering grain accomplished on the virgin lands. 
Izvestia wrote on this subject: “Throughout the country as a whole, yield has 
remained low. In this respect much has been said, but little actually done.” . 


Livestock. The Central Statistical Administration reports the following 
livestock held by kolkhozes, sovkhozes or in the personal possession 'of Soviet 
citizens: 


October 1, 1955 October 1, 1956 Percentage k 
(la Millicns) Tocreate 








All Cattle J.. aaa. 67.1 70.4 49 

Cows .......0.. ; 29.2 30.9 5.9 
HOS: ieee ee ae stele 52.2 56.4 8.0 
Sheep... ......... 125.0 129.8 38 


SOURCE! Prorde, January 31, 1957 


Although there has been a general increase in these forms of livestock, in a 
number of cases there, has been a decrease. For instance, the number of sheep on 
kolkhozes in the RSFSR dropped,** meat production in the Latvian SSR fell,33 
and the number of hogs in the Belorussian SSR decreased by 115,000.34 





sal Tzsestia, January 17, 1957. 
33 Sovetskaya Rosstya, February 24, 1957. 


33 Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, Februar 24, 1957. 
U Sosetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, February 19, 1957. 
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Since the Soviet system is to tax agricultural produce by the hectare, data on 
livestock raising on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes is usually given as the number 
of cattle and the yield of meat and milk per hundred hectares of kolkhoz and 
sovkhoz land. The following table shows the number of cattle, sheep and hogs 
pet hundred hectares of such land from 1940: 


Head of Selected Livestock per Hundred Hectares of Kolkhoz and Sovkhoz Land 


(Excluding Draft Animah) 
1940 7 1950 1955 1956 
All Cattle ....... 06. 11 12 14 14.4 
Cows eee ak 6 5 6 6.1 
Sheep ........005 t 15 13 25 28.9 
Hogs* eaii ea 17 ’ 17 26 26.6 


* Per Hectares of Arable Land. 
SOURCE Narodsos kboxyasstvo SSSR. Statisticheshy sboruk (The National ssa of the USSR A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 119. 


Thus, the number of cows per Wahi hectares Ta increased by only 1.1 
since 1950. This is a far cry from Khrushchev’s 1953 target of ten.?® : 


The Soviet Union and International Financial Organizations 


The Soviet Union’s relations with the main world financial organizations— 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (the World Bank)—are determined not by business principles, 
as.so often proclaimed by the USSR, but rather by the obsolete economic theories 
of Communism and an insufficient understanding of what the organizations are. 
The basis of both organizations is the “One World” concept, which maintains 
that, regardless of the features that differentiate them, all states and economic 

_ systems can exist together and cooperate in the spheres of economic relations. 
The Soviet Union, however, bases hér policy on the concept of the coexistence 
of two separate worlds—socialist and capitalist—existing side by side. According 
to Soviet specialists, this has resulted in the collapse of a single, all-embracing 
‘world market and led to the formation of two parallel world markets opposing 
one another. 

In the United States, the One World idea means the end of political isolation, 
rejection in principle of trade and customs restrictions and a willingness to make 
the financial sacrifices necessary when nations with little or nothing are included 

in a single unit. This idea met with strong support from nearly all the countries 
of the world, for it was put forward during World War II when the need for 
unity and solidarity among the nations fighting for freedom was so obvious that 

‘even the so-called socialist world, represented by the Soviet Union, could not 
but join in the call for economic cooperation after the war in spite of a funda- 
mentally different objective. 

“38 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 


1 V., V. Ikonnikov, ed., Denezhnoe obrashchemte i kredit » SSSR (Money Circulation and Credit ın the 
USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 416. 
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The story of the Soviet reaction to the One World concept is typical of Soviet 
cooperation. World War II had been preceded by such general currency and 
customs confusion that a return to the status quo ante would have reduced the 
results of yictory to nought. During 1943 meetings of financial experts from all allied 
countries were held to discuss the measures necessary to stabilize world currency. 


| ‘On the. basis of the Teheran agreement, hurried preliminary measures were 


undertaken to convene the Dumbarton Oaks conference, at which the charter 
of the United Nations Organization was worked out, and the Bretton Woods 
conference, at which the question of setting up a world financial organization was 
discussed. Even at that time there were already warnings of Soviet intransigence. 
In December 1943, the influential Soviet economist Varga wrote an article (later 
reprinted in’ The Economist) on currency regulation in which he declared the 
projects under discussion at the time did not satisfy him and, in his opinion, were 
not compatible with Soviet interests.® » However, no partienar notice was taken 


- of Varga’s remarks. ` 


‚The Soviet delegation took. part in every session of the Bretton Woods 
conference. Soviet demands, for example, on the extent of the USSR’s financial 
contribution, and the inclusion in the Fund’s charter of a paragraph stipulating 
that the political makeup of a member state must not influence its right to partici- 
pate, were accepted. The Soviets dealt in detail with the question of future 
currency stabilization and, while agreeing i that changes over 10% of the established. 
parity must have the sanction of the Monetary Fund, stated that this would not 
apply to the USSR, since under Soviet law the ruble could not enter’ the inter- 
national market and consequently could not influence other currencies. This. 
demand was also accepted and written into the charter.® 


During the conference the Soviet delegation attempted to cteate tension by 
demanding that the USSR contribute less to the World Bank than to the Monetary 
Fund, even though according to the charter both contributions were to be equal. 
This would have necessitated a fundamental change in the charter and destroyed 
the principle that all members be equal. Since only two days were left for dis- 
cussion it seemed that the conference was doomed to failure. However, the 
Soviet delegation suddenly withdrew this demand and approved all the decisions 
made. 

The conference concluded its work in July 1944. Its decisions needed rati- 
fication by at least 30' of the 44 states represented to be valid. After the Soviet 
_ delegation’s agreement, it was expected that Soviet ratification would follow as 
a matter of course. But six months later, in February 1945 at the Yalta conference, 
both Roosevelt and Churchill began to have doubts on this score. Stalin did not 
even raise the question of postwar cooperation. He was interested only in German. 
reparations, which he asserted should amount to at least 20 billion dollars, of 
which no less than one half be given the Soviet Union. Churchill’s objections 
that this sum was unrealistic were ignored. 


2 The Economist, London, December 11, +1943, p. 785. 
3 Raymond F. Mikesell, Foreign Breshange i in the Postwar World, New York, 1954, p. 374. 
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The Soviet Union demianded that 80% of German property be confiscated 
to cover the reparations, which were to be paid only countries that had suffered 
damage. This would have meant that the United States, which, in addition to sacri- 
ficing lives, had madeenormous sacrifices in financing, arming and feeding the Allies, 
would have been deprived of any right to reparations. The mere approach to this 
question clearly indicated that the spirit of postwar cooperation was fading and 
that the Soviet Union was preparing to return after the war to-the Communist 
doctrine of two opposing worlds with opposing interests. 


The end of 1945 was the last date set for the announcement of ratification of 
the Bretton Woods decisions. The new rok dawned, and there was still no word 
from the Soviet Union. The Soviets did not even trouble to announce that the 
USSR was not going to join the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, and to date’ she has not participated ,in any international financial 
cooperation. i ė i 

The Soviet government has never published its motives for obstructing the 
decisions of the Bretton Woods conference. Moreover, until recently it had not 
even acknowledged the existence of the Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
although care was taken not to close the door on them completely. The Soviets 
probably argue that if these two organizations, as organs’ of a “dying” capitalism, 
were to collapse prematurely, the Soviet Union’s actions would automatically 
be justified, whereas if they flourish, the question of the USSR and the satellite 

- countries becoming members could a be raised. 


In the meantime, the Soviet leaders were carrying out their own financial 
` experiments. But since they based their| actions on the principles of Marx’s 
obsolete economic theories, they were unable to create new methods of running 
financial systems. After nationalizing private capital, the Communists retained 
a modified banking system with money ¢irculation, interest charges for loans, 
_and continued to finance investments. All Soviet financial institutions, while on 
the usual pattern, have an organic defect; they lack the personal initiative factor 
and freedom of exchange in finance a trade. This has distorted their very 
‘essence and doomed them in advance to/failure, which is usually attributed to 
the irresponsibility of some administrative personnel. 

The decisions made at the Bretton Wobds conference were based on the need 
for freedom of foreign trade as the regulator of international prices, and on the 
acceptance of the dollar as the standard |in establishing the exchange rates of 
individual currencies. After deciding not|to join, the Soviet Union went on to 
try and settle the problem for: itself and the satellites in accordance with the 
tenets of Communist theory. However, it was precisely on problems ‘of money 
circulation that Communist theory turned out to be most lacking. It envisaged 
only the establishment of a gold standard} a view long held by orthodox econo- 

„mists who maintain that only gold can provide the fundamental stability needed 
for national currencies and international financial relations. 

Present-day international trade is now so extensive that insistence on a gold 
standard cannot solve the problems of |international trade balances. Even if 
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there were enough gold in the world and it were evenly distributed, because of 
the shortage of goods in most countries it would eventually end up in the 
United States, either as payment for goods or as a deposit. A gold standard 
without free international trade and continuous international cooperation would 
not solve the problem of stabilizing national currencies. 

Communist theory blames the difficulties of restoring the gold standard 
exclusively on the capitalist world, which it claims is unable to cope with the: 
problem. The Soviet Union set out to prove to the world what Communism 
could do in a field which is the very heart of capitalism: finance. 


Without taking into account the prerequisities essential for`such a step, the 
Soviet government resorted to the use of decrees in a primitive manner hardly 
meriting serious discussion. On March 1, 1950 the government decreed an 
increase in the parity of the ruble and ordered that “the calculation of the ruble 
. tate with respect to foreign currencies be carried out not on the basis of the 
dollar but on the basis of a stable gold base in accordance with the gold content 
of the ruble.”* This was, in effect, the first Soviet reaction to the decisions made 
at the Bretton Woods conference. f er 

This decree was largely designed for its propaganda effect and was widely 
hailed in the Soviet press as a victory over the dollar: “The increase in the ruble 
tate and its transfer to a gold base have placed the currency of the Ametican | 
pretender to world supremacy—the dollar—to the place assigned it by history 
among all the other inflationary currencies of the'dying capitalist world.” 5 

So far there has been no opportunity for establishing the real value of the new 
gold ruble and to what extent it is actually covered by gold. The ruble continues 
to be an isolated currency except with respect to the satellites. It may not be 
exported from the Soviet Union, it does not figure in Soviet import and export 
deals, and is not even accepted in payment of duties on foreign gifts sent to the 
Soviet Union. Although the gold backing has never been revealed) American - 
experts assume, on the basis of Soviet data, that it is about 25%. In view of the 
lack of.reliable information on the worth of the rubles at present in circulation, 
the question is highly problematical, but it would nevertheless seem that thig 
figure is somewhat high. Representatives of Soviet financial circles have on 
several occasions made remarks on this subject which in effect nullify the official 
statements. Thus, Gosbank’s head V. Popov in an interview. with a correspondent 
of The New York Times stated: “Gold is not the basic backing of our money... . 
Our money is backed by the value of goods produced, so we do not need to 
publish figures of our gold reserves.”? ; 

Likewise, the currencies of the satellite states, also based on the ruble, are 
„not on the gold standard. For example, Poland passed a law on October 30, 1950 
which established the gold content of'the zloty and equated it to the ruble by 


t 





4 V. V. Ikonnikov, op. cit., p. 422. f 

5 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 96." se Ae Og 
8 The Commercial and Financral Chronicle, New York, July 26, 1956. . 
? The New York Times, December 24, 1955. be a LS 
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fixing an exchange rate of 4 zloty to the dollar. On the black market, however, 
where the rate was much more realistic, in November 1956, 90—100 zloty were 
being paid for the dollar. On February 11, 1957, it was announced that a new 
rate of 24 zloty to the dollar had been fixed. : 


Thus, the Soviet experiment: of providing the socialist world with a stable 
gold basis for the ‘Soviet ruble and for the dependent currencies of the Soviet 
bloc was not a success. The Soviet Union is not on a gold standard and the Council 
of Mutual Economic Aid founded in 1949 as a substitute for the Monetary Fund 
did not justify the hopes that had been placed in it. Equally unsuccessful were 
the attempts to fulfill the functions of the World Bank among the Soviet bloc 
countries. A typical example of Soviet mucual aid was the rapacious exploitation 
of the Polish coal industry. Poland sent all its coal to the USSR at prices below 
world prices, thereby running up a huge debt and aa unfavorable trade balance. 
Only after the recent wave of satellite unrest did the Soviet Union decide to 
write off the debt accrued in this fashion, although thé price of the coal exported 
from Poland has still not been adjusted. The position is similar as far as the other 
satellites are concerned, which, on the insistence of the USSR, remained aloof 
from the international financial organizations. It is interesting to note that the 
slight concessions made by the Soviet Unioa in Poland and Hungary have resulted 
in both countries seeking Western aid, not in Soviet rubles, but in the currencies 
of “dying capitalism.” ; : 5 

It is difficult to imagine that Soviet economists did not foresee that the Soviet 
financial experiments might prove a failure. They were almost certainly aware of 
the activities of the Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the organs of American 
aid, even though for many years they kepz silent about them. However, in 1956 
articles began to appear in the-Soviet press dealing with the financial institutions 
of the West. The information given was not.exact, the statutes governing these’ 
organizations were ignored and as unattractive a picture as~possible was painted 
of their activity. However, the information given indirectly revealed the primitive 
Soviet approach to the problems of contemporary monetary policy. After the 
abortive‘attempt to put the ruble on a golé standard, gold continues to be a sore 
point. . i a e 
For Soviet economists the chief drawback of the Monetary Fund is that it 
keeps gold “at a low price, thereby causing the countries which produce gold 
considerable losses.”® The Soviet Union, ic must be remembered, is the greatest 
gold-producing country in the world after South Aftica, and because of the use 
of forced labor, production is much cheaper than-in other countries. Soviet 
economists assert that the USSR is losing a considerable income from gold, and 
. blame the United States for the present, in their opinion, low gold prices by its 
alleged monopoly of gold purchases and its refusal to permit price increases. 

` However, this monopoly is forced on the United States because no other 
country can or wants to buy gold at the rate it is produced throughout the world. 








8 Finansy SSSR, No. 2 (1956), pp. 64—78. 
* Thid., No. 8 (1956), pp. 83—88. 
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hes. | 
A renunciation of this, monopoly would not lead to the results: desired by the’ 
Soviet Union. As one leading American financial expert wrote: 


There is no reason to believe that the price-would nse if the American Treasury 
withdrew from the market; on the contrary, it would be likely to fall: So long as the 
United States Treasury does not withdraw, official price determines the price fo=' 
practically everyone, for no one need accept less for‘his gold than he could get frora 
the Treasury and no one need pay more so long as gold is obtainable for legitimate 
purposes at the Treasury for $35 an ounce.1® i 


The Soviets have gone so far as to assert that America is deliberately ounte- ` 
nancing inflation because it benefits American capitalism. Such statements, o£ . 
course, completely distort contemporary American monetary policy, and >f late 
even some Soviet economists have begun to take a somewhat different atitude. , 
For example, an article recently published in, Voprosy ekonomiki stated: i 

Anti-inflationary statements of bourgeois economists are usually regarded by us 
as hypocrisy—as only a mask to cover their real objectives. However; this is noc 
true, since every more or less far-sighted ideologist-economist and politician o= 
monopolistic capital cannot but be a real opponent of tension and a supperter ot 
either “controlled,” moderate inflation or even of a complete halt of inflation and 

- of the stabilization of currency. Hence the struggle against the inflationary sviral.14 

Unfortunately, even if now and then a word: of good advice is heard in the 
Soviet Union it is lost among the diatribes of officialdom or even suppressed. A= 
the same time numerous Soviet. economists are lamenting the. fact that manr 
questions that crop up in financial theory have not been worked out sufficiently, 
that there is an acute need for books dealing with the financial systems of othe= 
countries, and that the role played by gold Fas been eclipsed in the manetar 
systems of capitalist countries.1? es Ilya T. ‘Golman 





10 By permission, from American Monetary Policy, by E. A. Goldenweiser; Copyright 1951, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. i à i 3 

11 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1956), pp. 112—113. 
12 Finansy SSSR, No. 5 (1956), pp. 19—30. | ' 
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REVIEWS 
Kommuni l 


Organ of the Central Comrsitiee if the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 2, 1957. 


The development of a collective leadership in the Soviet Union after the death 
of Stalin has been accompanied’ by the development of a collectivity on lower 
lévels, at least in theory. This is manifested in current attempts to raise the 
authority of the organs of government (the soviets) to that of their Communist 
Party counterparts. This, of course, results from the fact that the Party and 
government are about equally balanced at the apex of power. The equal authority 
has already been mentioned in articles in the leading Soviet organs, and is the 
main theme of the lead article in the present number of Kommunist, “Improve the- 
Work of the Soviets, Strengthen Their Link with the Masses,” which has in view 
the forthcoming March elections for the local soviets. Particular points are 
touched on for the first time. Thus, the dictatorship of the proletariat is linked 
with the soviets on an equal level, whereas until now it had been linked almost 
exclusively with the Party. In its.role as the “advance guard of the working 
classes,” the Party was the force carrying out the dictatorship. This was true at 
every stage in the existence of the Soviet system. Now the basic concept has been 
altered.to conform somewhat with the principles of collectivity. 


With the victory of socialism the dictatorship of the proletariat is becoming a 
more flexible, more powerful system of state guidance of society by the working 
class, since its social base is greatly extending, the union of the workers afd peasants 
which forms the foundation of the moral and political unity of the whole people is 
becoming more consolidated .... The broader the base of the dictatorship of the 

` proletariat, the more responsibility is laid on the working class... 


. Without denying the earlier formula that the-Communist Party is the leading 
force in the dictatorship of the working class, the present leaders are stressing 
that the soviets, too, as a government organ, are a concrete political form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Kommunist then defines the soviets as “a single 
system of really popular government, embracing from top to bottom all organs 
of state authority—from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to the rural soviet.” 
Then there is the accusation, that national Communism is detrimental to the 
building’ of Communism. The Party central organ characterizes national Com- 
munism as follows: 
The influence of: petty bourgeois conceptions which incorrectly interpret the 
relation of democracy to centralism,'to the socialist state, is at present being reflected 
in the point of view of people who consider themselves Communists. Some state- 
’ ments in the Yugoslav press are particular ‘proof of this. Thus, in the December 1956 
issue of the journal Mejdunarodna politika an article by P. Perovic “The Republic’s 
Holiday” was printed, in which a nihilistic attitude towards the socialist state and its 
apparatus was clearly shown. 
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It should be noted in passing that Titoism is referred to almost in the same 
tones as is the United States in recent Soviet press’ reports. 


D. Bakhchiev’s “The Great Strength of Leninist Principles of Building the 
Party” seems to be devoted to the publication of Lenin’s works on this subject, 
but deals in fact with the Hungarian events. Soviet propaganda is making every 
attempt to prove that this uprising was one example of enemy action and its 
repression a model of Soviet justice, an act intended to saye the H i 
people. The Soviet press and radio has been devoting considerable effcrts to 
explanations of the Hungarian uprising. - 


An article by General Secretary of the Dutch Communist Paty Paul de Grooz 
“Contemporary Events in the Light of Leninism?’ is directly linked with the 
preceding article. THe editors of Kommunist presumably intend to show tkat the 
leaders of the Western European Communist parties evaluate the most importan= 
international events in the same way as the Soviet Communist Party. The two 
events under review are the Egyptian and Hungarian situations. The autho= 
repeats what has already been said on many occasions by the Soviet press: 
“Public opinion tried to convince itself that a struggle for national liberation 
took place in Hungary, a revolution which the workers were supposed to have 
begun and which had the aim of establishing democracy. However, it became 
more clear every day from the reports which came from Budapest that this waz 
by no means so.’ 


The insurgents were alles rebels, bribed ” American capitalists. The tevol: 
was presented as a counterrevolutionary coup, similar to Hitler’s in 1933: Although 
it was admitted that Hungarian Communists made many mistakes, past policies 
were generally justified. 


There was talk about excessive E as a result óf which.the workers 
' “standard of living was not raised adequately. Actually, in comparison witk 1939, 
the volume of industrial production was trebled. Is' this a mistake? Not at all. It is 

a huge victory of the Hungarian workers, a prerequisite for the transformation of a 

backward, poor country into a flourishing and progressive one. _ 

The. author adds that Soviet theoreticians and Party leaders are not bolc 
enough. In December and January the Soviet press also mentioned the mistakes 
made by the aang government but did not dare to presen: them as achieve- 
ments. f 

A special secon “Chauvinism as the Weapon of the Hungarian Counter- 
revolution,” is given over to the problem of nationalist strivings. Their harm- 
fulness is shown and the assertion made that the term “national independence” 
. is merely a cover for the forces of reaction who attack the Communist system 


' D. Ibarriri’s ‘The Position in Spain and the Struggle of the Communist Partr 
for Democracy” is intended to be a picture of present-day Spain under General 
Franco, showing it in the blackest possible colors and the regime as 4 misfortune 
for the people. In order to make, her argument more convincing, the autho- 
examines in turn every side of the country’s politital and economic life, noting 
in each case that Franco’s rule is ruining the country. Consumer goods’ sales and 
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exports are decreasing every day, inflation is constantly becoming worse, and the 
national wealth and income is being transferred to the upper classes at the expense 
of the workers. Further, Spain’s financiers are trampling on democratic freedoms, 
and tens of thousands of enterprises and traders are ruined as a result of this. 
The main conclusion is that Franco is attempting to enslave the peasants and 
workers and using the government organs and many social organizations for 
this purpose. , 

A. Arzumanyan’s “The Socialist Rambert and the Marxist Theory of the 
` Impoverishment of the Proletariat,” is a sequel to another article by the same 
author, “Questions of the Marxist-Leninist Theory of the Impoverishment of 
the Proletariat,” in the October 1956 issue of Kommunist. The French Communist 
journal Economie et Politique reprinted this article with an introduction that 
accused the French weekly: France Observateur of falsifying quotations from it. 
Later, Rambert wrote in Revue Socialiste that this impqverishment does not exist 
under capitalism. Now Kommunist is giving its conclusive reply, not as a defense 
of its own position, but as an accusation that Rambert is denying the Marxist 
theory of the impoverishment of the proletariat. 


In the arguments of P. Rambert the main point is the idea of the cooperation of 
classes—of the proletariat and bourgeoisie. He presumes that the working class can, 
achieve a fundamental improvement in its position within the framework of capi- 
talism. The theoretical basis of such a conception isthe distributive theory of classes. 
As regards the dictatorship of the proletariat . . . Rambert is even afraid to use this 
concept. - É 
Arzumanyan attempts to prove at great length that what Marx wrote is above 

any reexamination and that Rambert’s assertions are unscientific and incorrect. 
He lays particular stress on that part of Rambert’s article which speaks of the 
American economy and the life of the workers. A sharp reproach follows: 


Why you, turning to the facts of American life, look at the monopoly of the 
USA and its way of life with a servile smile, yet‘when you write about the Soviet 
Union, your face is distorted by an evil grimace. How is this to be linked up with 

. the fact that you call yourself a socialist? ; 


The stressing of the word socialist is a warning to all other types of socialists 
not to attack the socialist prophet Marx. 

V. Razumny’s “Art and an Esthetic Education,” discusses a question of 
particular interest at the moment. The author attempts to substantiate the Marxist 
theory of the nature of art and its social functions. He defines the mutual link of 
the ethical and esthetical influence of art on’ man. As a spokesman for the Party, 
Razumny writes about the importance.of good artistic taste as recommended by 
the Party leaders. The main conclusion defines the meaning of art as follows: 

The aim of art, of esthetic sciences, of art criticism—is to give active help to the 

Communist Party to educate the harmonically developed, highly conscious, ideologi- 

cally intent Soviet man—the builder of the new society. A. Gaev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

F. PIGIDO, The Ukraine’ under Bolshevik 
Occupation. Series I (Printed POSERE | No. 34, 
140 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

The introduction gives a short outline of the 


Ukraine from 1917 to 1929, particularly from the , 


political point of view. The rest of the work is 
divided into three parts. Part I describes the period 
of War Communism, the Bolshevik economic 
policy and the characteristics of the national forces 
in existence at the time. Part II discusses the period 
of the New Economic Policy, and analyzes the 
views of the historian M. Grushevsky and ques- 
tions of art and literature in these years. Part I 
examines the latter part of the 1920’s, the period 
when Bolshevik reaction increased rapidly. The 
author gives numerous statistics to support his 
views, and provides information on the forced 
collectivization of the peasantry and the Commu- 
nist terror ia the Ukraine down to the beginning 


of the 1930’s.\ ` 
* 


JAN STANKIEVIC, The Soret Falsification 
of Belorussian History. Series IL (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 51, 186 pp. (In Belorussian), 

This work is a critical analysis-of A History of 
the Belorussian SSR, published in 1954 by the 
Institute for the Study of History of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Belorussian SSR. Dr. Stan- 
kievic gives his own interpretation of the history 
of the Belorussian people and the formation of 
the Belorussian language, which differs from that 
given in the Soviet work. Much attention is 
given to linguistic problems, in particular to 
contemporary Belorussian grammar. 


* 


_ S$. HOLUBNYCHY, Os tht Occurrence of 

Grain Crises in the USSR. Series IL (Mimeo- 
gtaphed Editions), No. 52, 122 pp. (In Russian). 

-This work is a review of the present state of 
Soviet grain harvesting. It begins with a short 
outline of harvesting ın general in Russia during 
the period 1913-17. The author then examines the 
economics of Soviet agriculture for 1917-29, 
followed by the prewar, war and postwar periods 
to 1953. Much statistical information is given, 
and a supplement of tables appended. 
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VESTNIK, No. 21, 1956 (in Russian). 

The first article in this issue is “Technical Prog- 
ress in the USSR,” by A. Poplujko. It outline- 
Soviet technical development from 1917 to the pre- 
sent day, particular attention being paid to heav~- 
industry and various other technical branches. 


A. Polezhaev’s “The Third and Fourth Metal- 
lurgical Bases of the USSR” discusses’ the new 
metallurgical centers in Siberia and the Far East- 
ern areas of the Soviet Union. ‘ 


Y. Mironenko’s “The Dynamics of the Popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union, 1939-1955” is essen- 
tially an analysis of statistical data given in the re- 
cent Soviet symposium The National Economy of tHe 
USSR. The author outlines the important demo- 
graphic changes that have taken place in the USSE 
in this period, as a result of which the population 
make-up of, some republics has altered consid- 
erably. 


V. Din’s “The ‘Martyrology of Philosogtsy im 
the USSR” gives an account of the repressive 
measures taken by the Soviet government agains- 
philosophers and the replacement of any form 
of philosophical thought by dialectical mate- 
rialism. 


The section “Notes” contains V. Boldyrev’s 
“Local Courts in the Ukraine During the German 
Occupation 1941-1943;” N. Uralets’ “Grain Ele- 
vators and Other Storage Facilities in the Ares 
of Exploitation of Virgin and Fallow Lands;? 
and A. Kotsevalov’s “Concluding Notes on th= 
Discussion ‘Regarding the Fall of the Slave 
Holding System of Production.” This discussion 
among Soviet historians took place in Westaiz 
drevnei istorii between March 1955 and the end of 
1956. - i >, 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” pees 
contains ‘short reviews of The National Economa 


`of the USSR. A Symepastum of the Central Statisties 


Administration ; Harrison Salisbury’s Stalin's Ru- 
sia and After; A. and T. Fesenko’s The Russias 
Language Under the Soviets; W. Alekseev’s Russias 
Orthodox Bishops in the Sonet Union, 1941-1955; 
and The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, Nos. 11 
and 12, 1955. There is also a short bibliogrephicel 
index of the latest literatare on the Soviet Uniona 
and Communism. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


aA 


Czech Communist Party delegations. 
New political magazine V poasoshch politi- 
cheskomu samoobrazovaniyx begins publication. 
Khrushchev receives secretariat of the 
Chinese Communist Party Central Committee. 
Report published of reception by Bulganin 
of Finnish Prime Minister K. Fagerholm. 
Soviet Ambassador to Argentina M. A. 
Kostylev presents his credentials. 


TASS statement on the latest Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals published. 

Soviet- Finnish communiqué signed in 
Moscow. 

All-union conference on the production of 
hybrid corn seed ends in Odessa. 

Report published of suspension by Austria 
of activities of the secretariat of the World 
Peace Council. 

Bulganin receives Fagerholm. 
Soviet-Finnish communiqué published. 

Report published of restoration of the 
Church of Vasily the Blessed in Moscow. 

Report published of the publication of a 
new magazine Bezopasmost tryda » pronryshlen- 
rosti. 


4 Protocol on Soviet-Bulgarian cultural Soopera: 


tion signed in Sofia. 

Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR founded in Minsk. 

The Polish Ambassador to the 
presents his credentials. 
Protocol on Soviet-Swedish trade agreement 
signed in Moscow. 

Report published by the Council of the 
Union and Soviet of Nationalities of the 


USSR 


. Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the extension 


of the legislative nights of union republics. , 
Protocol on supplementary Soviet-Nor- 
wegian trade in 1957 signed in Oslo. 
Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fourth convocation, begins in Moscow. 
Group of British artists arrives in the USSR 


. to give guest performances. 


Press conference of Soviet and foreign 
journalists on alleged American subversion 
against the USSR held in Moscow. 


February 1957 
Report published of declaration by Soviet and 


Polish trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet-Polish agreement on cultural coopera- 
tion signed in Moscow. 


Report published of competition to be held 


_for the best plans for a Palace of Soviets as 


a memorial to Lenin. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions examines the question of 
infringements of labor legislation. 

Group of Soviet students leaves to study in 
China. 

Reply of Iranian parliament to the Supreme 
Soviet on Soviet-Iranian relations published. 

Shepilov receives the East German Ambas- 
sador. 


Note of the Soviet foreign ministry to the US 
embassy on the recall of assistant naval 
attachés Paul R. Uffelmann and’ William S. 
Lewis published. z 

Report published of the award of orders and 
medals to agricultural workers aad Party mem- 
bers of Ryazan Oblast. , 

Report published by the Council of Mini- 
sters of the USSR on cefsus to be held in 
January 1959. 

Soviet reply to Isracli note on the cancella- 
tion by Soviet trading organizations of con- 
tracts to supply oil and pipes to Israeli enter- 
prises. 

Delegation of Soviet cooperative workers 
leaves Moscow for Scotland. 


Protocol of agreement on Soviet-Yugoslav 
cooperation in nuclear physics research and 
development and the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes published. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
ratifies the statutes of the International 
Agency for Atomic Energy. 

Kaznetsov’s letter on disarmament to the 
heads of the American, British, French, and 
Canadian delegations at the Eleventh Session 
of the UN General Assembly published. 

Chou En-lai’s replies to questions posed by 

Moexbdunarodnaya xbizn on Sino-Soviet relations 
published. 

Fagerholm’s interview with a Radio Moscow 
representative on the results of his trip to the 
USSR published. 
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11 


Laws on the 1957 state economic plan and 
budget published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR on the convocation of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on March 12, 
1957 published. ' 


TASS refutation of Iranian newspaper re- 


ports of Soviet exploitation of oil deposits in 
Iranian territorial waters of the Caspian Sea 
published. 

Exchange of letters between Macmillan and 
Bulganin on possible visit of the former -to 
Moscow published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Japan I. F. Tevosyan 
arrives in Tokyo. 


Shepilov receives American Ambassador 


Charles E. Bohlen. 
Shepilov receives French Ambassador 


-Maurice Dejean. 


Report published of conference on technical 


cooperation ın Warsaw of représentatives of 


the railroad administrations of Bulgaria, 

Fast Germany, China, Korea, „Romania, 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the USSR. 
Franco-Soviet trade treaty for 1957—59 


” signed in Paris. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


ratifies Soviet-Polish treaty on the legal 


13 


status of Soviet troops temporarily stationed 
in Poland. 


12 General assembly of the Soviet parliamentary 


group of the Interparliamentary Union held in 
the Kremlin. ` 


Soviet UN delegation requests inclusion of 
debate on alleged American aggressive actions 


on the agenda of the Eleventh Session of the ` 


UN General Assembly. . 
Bulganin’s letter to Adenauer on Soviet- 
West German relations published. 


‘Soviet note to the US, Great Britain, and 


France on the Near and Middle Eastern 
situation published. 


14 Seventh anniversary of the signing of Sıno- 


15 


Soviet treaty of friendship, alliance, and 
mutual aid celebrated. 

Monument to Sino-Soviet friendship un- 
veiledan Port Arthur. / 


‘Report published on river pollution in the 


USSR. 


Report published of, the bestowal of 


16 


17 


Agreement signed ir Oslo on the Soviet- 
Norwegian maritime boundary. 

Agreement signed in Hanoi on cultural 
cooperation between the USSR anc North 
Vietnam. 

Protocol signed in Peping on the develop- 
ment `of Sino-Soviet communications. 

The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
requests, that International News Service 
correspondent Charles H. Klensch leave the 
USSR. 


Report published on the plenum of the Party 
Central Committee held on February 13—14, 
1957. 

Decree of the plenar of the Party Central 
Committee on Khrushchev’s report “On the 
Further Improvement of the Organization of 
the Administration of Industry and Building” 
published. 

Report published of arrival in the Soviet 
Union of delegation of Yugoslav radio officials. 

_ Report published of the presentation by the 
Soviet embassy in Bonn to the West German 
government of list of Soviet displaced persons 
in West Germany. 

Report published of bestowal of avab on 
numerous agricultural workers and Party 
workers of the Kirgiz SSR. 

Khrushchev receives the 
bassador. : 

Khrushchev receives the Yugoslay Am- 
bassador. 


Zhukov retarns to Moscow from his visit to 


Chinese Am- 


. India and Burma. 


18 


19 


20 


Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly on alleged American aggressive 
actions published. 


The Chinese Ministty of Higher Education 
receives group of Soviet students arriving to 
study in China. 

Report published of arrival of Soviet trade 
delegation in Denmark to discuss purchases 
of Soviet petroleam products by Denmark. 


Diplomatic relations established between the 
USSR and Ceylon. 

Khrushchev receives American journalist 
Joseph Alsop. 
Agreement signed in Berlin on Soviet-Hast 
German trade in 1957. 


Tevosyan presents his credentials to 


awards to agricultural workers and Party Hirohito. 


members of the Turkmen SSR. 
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Death of V. A. Melyshev reported. 


Soviet trade union ‘delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions L. N. Solovev leaves 
Moscow for Budapest. 


Khrushchev’s speech at reception in the 
Bulgarian embassy on February 18 pub- 
lished. , 
. Khrushchev receives American statesman 
Chester Bowles. 


21 Talks end in Moscow between Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent. representatives ‘and 
East German’ Red Cross officials on the 
extension of mutual cooperation. 

Soviet Army ensemble arrives ın Budapest 
to give performance. 


The British Ambassador arrives in Moscow. , 


Statement by Soviet Red Cross and Red 
Crescent representative to TASS correspon- 
dent on statements by West German officials 
of retention ‘of tens of thousands of German 
citizens in the Soviet- Union published. 


22 Press conference given in Moscow by the 
Juridical Commission of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

Report published of bestowal of awards on 
agricultural workers and Party members of 
Tomsk Oblast. 

Gromyko receives the Polish Ambassador. 

Gromyko receives the British Ambassādor.. 


23 Agreement signed ın Moscow on Soie 
Albanian trade in 1957. 
Soviet Army and Navy Day celebrated in 
Moscow. 


24 Report published of US refusal to convene 


sub-committee of UN Commission for Dis-, 


. armament at ministerial level. 
Report published by the Statistical Admini- 


stration of the RSFSR on 1956 plan fulfillment.’ 


Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Sovkhozes Benediktov leaves 
Moscow for Accra. . 

The Chinese Deputy Prime Minister arrives 
ia Moscow. 

Report published | on recent annual assembly 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


25 Delegation of Yugoslav radio officials leaves 
Moscow for home. 
Appeal to all workers in the Soviet paper 
industry to increase production published. 


26 Protocol signed ın Moscow on Soviet- Yugoslav 
trade in 1957. 


r 


Appeal to all miners to increase output 
published. 


27 Joint Soviet-Iranian communiqué on the 
demarcation of the Soviet-Iranian national 
boundary published. 

Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly on February 25 on alleged US 
interference’ in the domestic affairs of other 
countries published. 

Bulganin receives West German Ambassador 
Haas. 

Exchange of ratification documents of Soviet- 
Polish treaty on the legal status of Soviet 
troops in Poland takes place in Moscow. 

` Chinese Deputy Prime Minister leaves 
Moscow for Accra. 

Decree of the plenum of the Central Commut- 
tee of the Kofhsomol “On the Improvement 
of Educational Work Among Youth” pub- 
lished. 

28 All-Union Congress of Soviet Artists opens in 
Moscow. 

g * 


On February 12 and 13, the Supreme Sovtet enacted 
the following laws and decrees : 


LAWS 


On the Transfer to Union Republic ES 
of Legislation on the Structure of Union Republic 
Courts, and the Approval of Civil, Criminal, and 
Procedural Codes. 

On the Transfer to Union Republic Juris- 
diction of the Settlement of Questions of Oblast 
or Krai Administrative and Regional Structure. 

On the Extension of the Rights of Krai and 
Oblast Courts and the Abolition of the Admin- 
strations of the Ministries of Justice of the Union 
Republics of Krai and Oblast Councils of Wor- 


kers’ Deputies. 


On a Monetary Tax on Citizens with Cattle in 
Cities. 

On an Increase in the Non-taxable Minimum 
Wage of Workers and Salaried Employees. 

On an Amendment to Article 6 of the Decree 
of April 25, 1956 Entitled “On the Abolition of 
Legal Liability of Workers and Salaried Em- 
ployees for Unwarranted Termination of Employ- 
ment at Establishments or Institutions or Absence 
Without Due Cause.” 

On the Approval of the Statute for the Proce- 
dure for Treating Labor Disputes. 

On the Restoration of the National Autonomy 
of the Balkar, Chechen, Ingush, Kalmyk, and 
Karachai Peoples. 
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‘On the Modification’ of Point “N” of Article 14 


of the Constitution of the USSR. 
On: the Abolition of Transportation Courts. 
On Modifications and Additions to Articles 104 


"arid 105 of the Constitution of the USSR. 


` 


13 


On the Improvement of Labor Protection 
` Among Youths. 

On the Statutes of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR. ` 


DECREES 


The “Supreme Soviet satified the following 
decrees: 

On the Áppoinmrent a First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR L., M. 
Kaganovich as Minister of the Building Materials 
Industry of the USSR. , 

On the release of V. G. Zhavoronkov -from 
his ' Duties as Minister of State Control of the 
USSR. 

On the Appointment of First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR V.M. 
Molotov as Ministet of Stare Control of the USSR. 
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a 


ut 
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On the’ Release of M. Z. Saburov from his 
Duties as Chairman of the State Commission for 
Current Economic Planring. , j 

On the Appointment of. M. „G. Pervukhin’ -as 
Chairman of the State Commission foz Current 
Economic Planning. ° 

On the Deputies of the Chairman of ie Stete 
Commission for Current Economic Plannicg, 

On the Appointment af A. M. Redkir as Mini- 
ster of the Shipbuilding Industry of the, USSR. 

‘On the' Release of LF. Tevosyan from kus 
Duties as Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 


On D.T. Shepilov’s Report on-the Inter: ” 


national Situation and Soviet Foreign Policy. , 
On the Election of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR. . ; 


’ 


The Soviet of Nationalities of the Supreme |: 


Soviet ratified the following decrees: 
On the Formation of the Economic Commission 
of the Soviet of Nationalities. 


On the Election of the Economic Commission 


of the SOME of Nationalities.. 


` 
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Changes and Appointments ; 


` 4, Soviet Ambassador to India M. A. Menshikoy 
_- also appointed Ambassador to Nepal. 


-11 O.I. Ivashchenko elected Chairman of the 


Economic, Commission of -the Soviet of 

Nationalities. i 

A. F. Gorkin released from his duties as 

Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 

Soviet of the USSR in connection with his 

appointment as Chairman òf the Supreme 

Court of the USSR.- 

M. P. Georgadze elected’ Secretary of the 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

16 
Foreign Minister in connection with his 
appointment as Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee, a 

A.A. Gromyko appointed Foreign Minister. 
N. S. Patolichey appointed First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


D.T. Shepilov released from his duties as’ 


19 V. G. Yakovlev, appointed Ambassador =o 


Ceylon.’ j 


22 V. L Ivanov released from his daties as Am-_ ` 


“bassador tó North Korea in connecaon with 
his appointment to new position. 

A.M. Puzanoy appointed Ambassador 10 
North Korea. 


24 B. F. Podtserob released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Turkey in connector with kis 
appointment to new position. 

N'S.: Ryzhov released from his dudes as 
Minister of Light Industry in connec-ion wih 
his appointment as Ambassador to Turkey. 


28 A. G. Kulazhenkov ‘released from His`dutÈs' 
as Ambassador to Mexico -in connecion wh 
his appointment to new position. ' 

V. 1 Bazykin appointed Ambassador -0 
Mexico. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE ror THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed -studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. ep 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY oF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. 
* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Instrrurs provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor; Bulletin 
Mannbardtsirasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES. 


Zhukov in India 
N. Gatay, 


Of the Soviet diplomatic and political steps taken after the events in the Near 
East, Poland, and Hungary, the prolonged visit paid by Soviet Minister of Defense 
and Candidate Member of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee Marshal 
Zhukov to India and Burma was given some of the least attention in the non- 
Communist world. A detailed study of Zhukov’s itinerary and his speeches in 
India indicate that this trip was more significant than all recent Soviet foreign 
policy moves elsewhere. 

The official Soviet and Indian accounts referred to this visit as a “peace 
mission” intended to strengthen the bond of friendship between the two great 
peace-loving nations. Close relations between the two countries were established 

_ by Nehru’s visit to the USSR and the return visit paid by Bulganin and Khru- 
Shchev in 1955.1 On his arrival in Delhi on January 24, Zhukov expressed his 
pleasure at “being able to become acquainted with the great Indian culture, the 
Indian people and their achievements in economic and cultural development.”? 
Indian Ambassador to the USSR K. P. S. Menon gave a more precise reason for 
Zhukovy’s visit in a speech televised in Moscow. He remarked that, together with 
the increasing coopetation between the two great countries, “which had’ been 
unanimous in almost all the most important questions of international policy, 
Zhukov’s visit will leave a lasting impression, particularly on our armed forces.” 3 

This clearly underlines the military significance of Zhukov’s visit. Although 
he made passing visits to Indian historical and cultural monuments and indulged 
in such diversions as riding an elephant, the main purpose was an inspection 





1 Tevestia, January 25, 1957. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid., January 26, 1957. 
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of the Indian armed forces and military establishments. This inspection lasted two 
weeks (January 24—February 10) and was carried out with great thoroughness. 
Few governments have been as ready to show their military establishments to 
their closest ally as India did to Marshal Zhukov, who was accompanied by 
military experts from all branches of the Soviet armed forces: Colonel General 
N. O. Pavlovsky (a member of the chief inspectorate for.the combat training of ° 
Soviet troops), Vice-Admiral Eliseev, Lieutenant General of the Air Force 
» Dagaev, and Lieutenant General Kitaev (an engineering specialist). Zhukov 
visited all the main military training centers and establishments, naval and air 
bases, centers of the armaments industry; was present at field and staff exercises. 
and had talks and read reports at military schools and officers’ messes. 


The business calls paid by the’ Soviet military ae reveal the emphasis 


on inspections: 
January 24, Delhi: Astival of the Soviet iiey delegation and officia. 
reception by the Indian chiefs of staff. 


January 26. Delhi: Presence at a pes in honor of the seventh anniversary ` 
of Indian independence. 


January 27. Delhi: Presence at a meeting of military sports organizations and 
a model airplane competition. 

January 28. Dehra Dun: Inspection of a military college and the 58th Gurkha 
‘Training Center. Hg 

January 29. Sakaranpur: Inspection of a trial firing range near the Himalayas 
` used for the training of mountain troops, a riding school and a military stud 
farm. 


January 30. Poona: Inspection of the National. Academy of Defense at th= 
garrison town of Khadakvasla, 22 kilometers from:Poona. 


January 31. Bombay: Inspection of a naval base and reception by the head 
of an air force training center. 


February 2. Bangalore: Inspection of an air force engineering olge 
Cochin: Inspection of a naval base and the Venduruti training center. 


February 4, Wellington: Inspection of a military staff college. 

February 5. Madras: Reception by the garrison of the city. 

February 6. Madras: Inspection of a state railroad factory. 

February 7. Vishakhapatnam: Inspection of a shipbuilding center. Celcutte: 
Inspection of India’s first machine-tool plant. 


February 8. Agra: Presence at a parade of trarisport units of the Indian Ar 
Force and a paratroop display. 


February 10. Delhi: Reception by the Indian cies of staff.4 


Important points are the minimum number of parades, few visits to the 
Indian military units being organized, and the stress on the inspection of military 


4 Ibid., January 25 to February 11, 1957; Krasnaya avexda, January 25 to February 12, 1957. 
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\" training establishments. Any consideration of the present evolution of the Indian 
army will quickly reveal why. Information on the stete of the Indian army during 
the initial period of Indian independence (1949—51)5 and the data given in the 
government handbook Jndia 1955 give a clear picture of this evolution. 


India, with a population of more than 350 million, had the following number 
of permanent armed forces in 1950—51: 300,000 regular troops for all arms; 
130,000 territorial troops; 167,000 National Cadet Corps reserves (organizations 
of military sports societies). The Indian armed forces were set up, as follows: 
Army: 6 infantry divisions, 1 armored division, several airborne and tank brigades; 
Air Force: 13 air squadrons (about 220 airplanes); Navy: 1 cruiser, 3 destroyers, 
several escort ships, a limited number of subchasers and other types of ships.® 


The old recruiting system was maintained after the proclamation of Indian 
independence. Officers were trained in Indian military schools; organization and 
combat training were based on the British model and until 1953—54 were 
supervised by British military instructors attached to the Indian army. Air force 
and naval officers were trained in British military schools. Arms and military 
equipment were purchased from England and the United States.’ 


The development of the Indian armed forces after the declaration of inde- 
pendence aimed at eliminating dependence on England while attempting to 
create a modern army with the latest equipment and a command staff trained for 
present-day warfare. 


A number of reorganizational measures were taken. During the build-up ofa 
national army English officers were replaced by Indians, although there are still 
a limited number of English officers as advisers. The Hindi language and Indian 
military terminology were introduced. An independent Indian organization for 
the study of military science was created (thete had not been one before). It in- 
cluded military research establishments, naval and air force military technical 
schools, military academies and colleges, and a staf college. An independent 
armaments industry was set up. 


The difficulties with which the Indian government had to cope are obvious, 
but significant successes were achieved. The armed forces are now able to train 
their command personnel without foreign aid. This is a result of an extensive 
development ,of training centers, military schools, and colleges, and the combat 
training of the youth in para-military organizations (the National Cadet Corps) 
to-an extent far beyond the needs’of the numerically small Indian armed forces, 
which are only slightly larger than the Bulgarian and Czech armies. This develop- 
ment points to forthcoming attempts to strengthen the Indian army. 

However, a number of weak points, such as a shortage of regular Indian 
troops familiar with the most modern'equipment and higher command personnel 

._§ Bolshaya sovetskaya entstklopsdiya (The Large Soviet Ecyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1953, 
XVII, 75—76. ia 
8 Ibid. 
7 Ibid. 





familiar with contemporary military science, plus a lack of modern equipment in 
the army and its training centers, have retarded the development of the Indian 
armed forces.8 | S è 
If we take into consideration the dominating role played by British military 
doctrines, which were an automatic inheritance from the country which built 
up the Indian armed forces, and the Indian desire: for complete emancipation, 
then the invitation to a Soviet expert by neutralist India becomes clear. The 
invitation to Marshal Zhukov was made on the initiative of the head of the 
National Defense Academy, General Habibulli, during the visit of Khrushchev 
and Bulganin to India in November 1955.° This in itself is evidence of the desire 
of the Indian armed forces to emancipate themselves from the West. 


Zhukov’s method of inspection of Indian military traihing centers, the nature 
of his report at the staff college in Wellington, and discussions with high-ranking 
Indian officers indicate that he was given the task of aiding the development of 
the Indian armed forces as much as possible. Further, examples from Soviet 
specialist press reports confirm this. . 


On January 24, Zhukov and the other Soviet officers had a meeting with the’ 
chiefs of staff of all three branches of the Indian armed forces in the presence 
of all the heads of departments of their staffs at the Indian ministry of defense 
During the talks a number of problems were touched upon, including the devel- 
opment of engineering units and the role of armored units in modern warfare. 
Colonel General Pavlovsky conferred with Indian experts on the methods of 

.troop combat training used in the Soviet army. Lieutenant General Dagae~ 
conferred with Indian air force representatives.10 / 


On February 4, Marshal Zhukov made an extensive report at the, staff college 
in Wellington, which specializes in finishing courses for command personnel 
and staff officers. Besides giving a historical review of the Soviet army and World 
War L on the Western front, Zhukov mentioned a number of basic contemporary 
military problems: the nature and forms of a future wat, the role of thermonuclear 
weapons and their influence on strategy and tactics; the role of ground forces, the 
navy, and air force with the use of atomic weapons; the possibility of an im- 
aginative solution to problems of army organization and conduct of combet 
operations.11 i 


Zhukov’s visit to military schools, colleges, and training centers resulted in f 
criticism of training methods used by the Indian army. Criticism covered the-ro-e 
of engineering units in defensive operations," infantry in close combat, the use 
of British rules and methods in training, cavalry training and the use of pack 
animals for supply purposes in mountainous areas (out of date and superceded ty 


8 India: A Reference Annual, Delhi, 1955, pp. 93—105. 
9 Krasnaya xvexda, March 19, 1957. 
. 10 Ibid., March 15, 1957. 
11 Ibid., March 23, 1957. 
18 Ibid., March 19, 1957. ; 
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helicopters),1* and the simplification of some staff studies. Together with this, 
a number of Indian training methods, such as physical training, the training of 
mountain troops, and political indoctrination of troops, were approved by 
Zhukov. Judging by the comments of Soviet press correspondents describing 
the Soviet delegation’s trip, these methods will be used in the Soviet army. 


Zhukov also made some statements of a political nature during his trip. 
Besides propounding general propaganda theses of “peace,” “coexistence,” 
“friendship,” and giving reminders of the century-old capitalist exploitation of 
the people of India, he sharply criticized Hisenhower’s Near East doctrine and 
dissociated himself from any friendship with Eisenhower by saying, “Whether 
Eisenhower has remained the person whom I knew as a soldier—I do not know.’’15 
Constant reference to the “famed qualities of the Indian soldier . . . the best in the 
whole British army,” 16 ironic remarks about the English and Americans, who were 
accused of supplying the Indian army with obsolete weapons and equipment, 
reference to the Soviet government’s willingness to cogtinue its support for the 
struggle of the peoples of the Near and Far East for their emancipation, and 
expression of gratitude to the Indian people for their support in this struggle 
comprised the political content of the Soviet marshal’s statements. 

Such statements by the Soviet defense minister and representative of the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee reveal the political tasks of his visit. 
He was given the task. of extending the Soviet policy of driving a wedge between 
the Asian peoples and the West, a continuation of the activity of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev in India in 1955. The immediate aim of Zhukov’s visit was to estab- 
lish contact with and to influence the Indian army, to drive out any remnants 
of British political influence from the Indian armed forces, to create an atmos- 
phere of distrust towards the United States, and to demonstrate Soviet ability and 
willingness to aid India. 

The establishment of Soviet influence over the Indian armed forces is partic- 
ularly significant for the Soviet leaders for two reasons. On the one hand, the 
Indian army plays an important social role in the country; on the other hand, it is 
acquiring growing significance as an international United Nations police force 
in the solution of a number of localized conflicts, such as in Korea, Indo-China 
` andat present in the Near East. The Indian army fulfills a number of social welfare 
‘functions for the Indian population. Thus, it plays an important role in main- 
taining health services because there is not yet a sufficiently extensive system of 
medical services. The army medical services help in the campaign against epi- 
demics, give frée treatment to families of members of the forces, and help to set up 
prophylactic and medical points for the civilian population. Additional work such 
as crop cultivation by the army are intended to aid the population in case of 
need.!” The establishment of Soviet influence over the Indian army thus opens 


13 Ibid., March 17, 1957. 

14 Ibid., March 24, 1957. 

15 Minchner Merkur, Munich, February 11, 1957. 
16 Krasnaya zøezda, March 17, 1957. 

17 India: A Reference Annual, op. cit., p. 97. 





up possibilities of Hinad the civil population as well, It is qiie clear that 
the pro-Soviet attitude of the Indian armed forces is going to adversely affect 
their ability to act as neutrals in cases where Indian is called upon to assist the 
UN by furnishing troops for international police forces. 


Soviet influence in India through the Indian forces may be extended further by 
the army’s attitude towards the Soviet army and in particular towards Marshal 
Zhukov. The speeches of welcome made by the Indian military heads and quoted 
by the Soviet press were extremely restrained fromthe political point of view, bat 
characterized by praise for the Soviet army and its representative, Zhukov, ta a 
much greater extent than demanded by eastern courtesy.1® If zhe excessive prabe 
bestowed on Marshal Zhukov is the result of a possible misconception of the 
leaders of the Indian army that they met first of all a representative of a neigh- 
boring friendly government in the person of ZEukov without appreciating his rcle 
as a member of the Presidium of the Party—also a widespread conception in tae 
West—then the possibilisy of Communist influence in India is increased further. 


Parallel to this, a number of measures intended to increase influence on Incia 
have already been taken'in the USSR. On April 2, 1957 the Soviet press reported 
that from the second half of the current school-year the teaching of the Hirdi 
language was to be introduced alongside Chinese and Arabic im a number of 
Uzbek secondary schools in Tashkent.+® 


The Indian government’ s desire to strengthen its armed forces, which could 
be considered a positive step from the point of view.of the free world as resistarce 
to Communist aggression, exposes it to the danger of the Indian army falling 
a victim to Communist infiltration and technical dependence on the USSR. The 
neutralist tendencies of the Indian.government make it extremely vulnerable to 
the peace offerings of Soviet representatives. Evidence of this danger is the 
fact that during the recent elections to the Indian parliament, the Indian Commu- 
nist Party gained an absolute majority in one of the Indian states—Kerala—w-th 
a population of more than 13 million, and the number of Communist vozes 
throughout India was doubled in comparison with the previous elections —from 
6 to 12 million,?° 
` Finally, one further point has facilitated the Soviet leaders’ matey in Incfa. 
Elsewhere, the influence of a higher standard of living, and the superiority of 
Western techniques and civilization over Soviet, as experience shows, have a 
demoralizing influence on Soviet citizens. Such an influence does not exist in . 
India and the industrially underdeveloped Asian countries. The Kremlin’s 
selection of personnel for carrying out pro-Soviet activities in these countries is 
made easier by this fact. ‘Ihe statements and conduct of the Soviet delegation in 
India reveal that it was aware of this. Thus, while trying the food during a v-sit 
to a naval base, Zhukov remarked on the inadequate rations of the Indian sailcrs. 
On being told that a sailor’s daily ration was 1,500—1,700 calories (2,200 on 

18 Tzvestia, January 26, 1957. 
19' Radio Moscow, April 2, 1957. 
10 Prarda, April 6, 1957. 
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holidays), he replied that a Soviet sailor’s ration amounted to 3,750 calories.** 
In visits to Indian workers’ dwellings the Soviet delegation found tkat living 
space, often-without any furniture, was about 20 square meters for two families of 
six people. Soviet reporters regarded the large number of beggars, the poverty 
of the population, and the dreadful sanitary conditions as a “legacy of the colonial 
system.”®2 In such conditions Soviet experts in India and the other Asian 
countries will consider themselves “bearers of eure sent to help underde- 
veloped countries. 

Marshal Zhukov’s trip is an important stage in the extension of Communist 
influence among the neutral Asian countries. The earlier visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev in November 1955 has been called a “Soviet breakthrough in 
Southern Asia;”?3 Zhukov’s trip may also be ers as a consolidation and 
extension of this breakthrough. 


Together with the long-range aim of communizing India, the Soviet policy of 
„helping to create a powerful Indian army is pursuing.an important immediate 
task: the creation of a powerful counterweight, in the form of India in the rear of 
the right flank of the Bagdad Pact, directed against Pakistan, a member of the defen- 
sive system of the non-Communist world against Soviet aggression. The >olitical, 
religious, and national conflicts between these two large states of the Incian sub- 
continent are being exploited by the Soviet leaders. They are attem3ting to 
exert pressure through India on Pakistan with the-aim of separating the latter 
from the non-Communist world. 

For the Soviet realistic politicians who take Lenin’s formula that revolution 
and war are the “midwife of history,” political pressure on Pakistan requires the 
strengthening of the Indian armed forces. Pressure on Pakistan is on= of the 
elements in the Soviet campaign against the non-Communist world’s cefensivé 
organizations NATO and SEATO, a campaign whose significance has recently 
been demonstrated by Soviet notes threatening the nations of Western Europe 
which have American military bases on their territories. 





21 Kramaya zvezda, March 21, 1957. 
23 Ibid., March 24, 1957. 
22 Bulletin, Munich, No. 3 (1957), pp. 12—19. _ 
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Soviet Waterpowet Development in the Postwar Economy ` 
i ALEXANDER DERT 


PART HE 


A number of large hydroelectric projects had been completed prior to World 
War II. The following is a list of some of them: 


. Installed Anoual Output 
Capacity Initial 
Hydroelectric 5 (Thousand Kilowatt- Year of 

Station | Location River Kilowatts) Hours) 

Dnepr......... Zaporozhe (Ukraine) ........... Dnepr...... * 560 3,000 1932 
Niva I ....... Panozero (Karelia) ......... 200 Niva .....0. 62 340 1934 
Lower Svir .... Lodeinoe pole (Leningrad Oblast) Svir........ 96 540 1934 
Kanaker....... Kanaker (Armenia) ............ Razdan..... 88 _ 400 193€ 
Chirchik ...... Near Tashkent (Uzbekistan) ..... Chirchik... 170 830 1937 
Ivankovo...... Ivankovo (Moscow Oblast) ..... Volga ...... 30 100 1937 
Khrami I...... Barmaksyz (Georgia) ........... Khrami '.... . 90 226 ` 193 
Shcherbakov ... Shcherbakov (Ivanovo Oblast) .. Volga...... 200 700 194: 
Uglich ........ Uglich (Yaroslavl Oblast) ....... Volga ...... 120 330 194: 
Upper Svir..... Svir Station (Leningrad Oblast) .. Svir........° 144 / 62 194: 


SOURCE: Benjamin I. Weitx, ed , Blestris Power Deselepareat m the USSR,-Moscow, 1936, pp. 272, 273. 


Some hydroelectric plants were built during the war. In the Uzbek SSR, four 
stations were completed and ten more were under construction during the wer 
period. The largest was the Farkhad station, which was to hdve a capacity cf © 
66,000 kilowatts. 1 


All the stations that had been destroyed were rebuilt after the war. The most 
important postwar projects, including those not yet completed, are shown in tre 
table on the following page. 


The Soviets claim that on completion the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad statior’ 
will be the largest hydroelectric installations in the world. The planned distri- 
bution of power from these two plants, together with that from the Kakhovka 
plant, is something of an innovation. A portion of the power is intended 
for agriculture and irrigation. The following table gives the projected distri- 
- bution (in billion kilowatt-hours): . 


, Average  Icngation ‘Transmission Local Central 
Annual Output Purposes co Moscow Usage Chernozem Belt 
Kuibyshev .... 10.0 1.5 6.1 2.4 — 
Stalingrad..... 10.0 2.0 4.0 2.8 1.2 
Kakhovka..... 1.2 0.6 —' 0.6 — 


SOURCE: Belchqya sovetshapa extsiklepediye (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1950, VII, 221. 
1 Theodore Shabad, Geograply of the USSR, Columbia University Press, New York, 1951, p. 366. 
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Fifty six percent of the planned power from the Stalingrad and Kuibyshev 
stations is to be transmitted to other regions. This requires the erection of high- 
` capacity transmission lines, including one 925 kilometers long from the Kuiby- 

shev plant to Moscow and one 1,060 kilometers long from the Stalingrad plant 
to Moscow.?' 

Fifty percent of the total output of the Tsimlyansky plant is utilized for 
irrigation purposes. This provides watet for irrigating 750,000 hectares of land, 
and lesser amounts of water for cattle mising and limited agriculture over 
2,000,000 hectares.® i 


Principal Soviet Postwar Hydroelectric Projects i 


Installed 

Capacity 

(Thousend Intia! Year 

` Station River Kilowatts) š of Operation 
Kulbyshev ........ Volga ........00. 2,100 1955 
Stalingrad......... Volga .........8. 1,700° 1956 
Kakhovka......... Dnepr........... 250 ` 1955 
Tsimlyansky ...... Don ercisersess 160 1952 
Gorky ........... Volga ..... Wareky 400—500 Under Construction 
Nizhnekamskaya... Kama ........... 900 Construction not yet Begun 
Ust-Kamenogorsk.. Irtysh ........... 1,000 ‘ 1953 
Bukhtarma ........ Irtysh ........... + Under Construction 
Votkinsk.......... Kama ........... 540 Under Construction 
Mingechaur ....... Kuraani anrs 357 First Unit Completed 1954 
Novosibirsk `...... (E) RES 400 Under Construction 
Dubossary ........ Dnestr .......... 7 F 1955 
Irkutsk ........... Angara .......... 660 Under Construction 
Bratek aiai Angara ........., 3,600 Under Construction 
Krasnoyarsk ...... Yenisel .......... 3,200 , Construction not yet Begun 
Cheboksary ....... Volga ....... 5.0 A 800 Under Construction 
Saratov ........... Volga .......000. . 4,000 Under Construction 
Gyomush ......... Razdan ...... 000. 224 Completed Recently 
Upper Svir ....... Sit orasuri ensais 160 Completed Recently 
Kremenchug ...... Doepi seeren 450 Under Construction 
Uch-Kurgan ...... Narya ........2.. 112 Construction not yet Begun 
E Pliavinias ......... Western Dvina.... > 100 Construction not yet Begun 

Kamen-na-Obi .... Ob.............. - 500 Under Construction 


SOURCES: Kubyshov: Pravda, November 26, 1954; Stahagrad: Bolshaya sopets haya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet 
Moscow, 2nd ed, 1950, VIIL, 221; Kakhowka: Twd. ; Tsimlyansky: V.A, Winter, Sewe! Blectric Power D 


sidretekleichestakh Pro 
Pp. 99); Nikhnekamskaya: Voprosy sotcabstichesieel ekonemiks (Problems of a Soctalist Economy), Moscow, 1956, p. 94; Ust-Kamenogorsk: 
A. Lebed and B, Yakovlev, op. stt., p. 112; Bukhtorme: Openek, Nos, 8 and 38 (1953), Votkinak: Vopray sssaksiwheshos ahonomks, op. 
at, p. 94; Mingecheur: Iid., p. 79, Novostbursk: Ibil., p. 94; Dubonary: Terestia, 26, 1954; Irkutsk: Ve sojsialisiicheskor 
chenemiki, op. ct., p. 94; Bratsk The New York Times, August 18, 1956; Krasnoyarsk. Ibid., February 5, 1956, Cekok; Vaprosy 
sol: ikonami, 6h at» p, $4; Samatov: Ihid.; Gyamuah: Ih , p. 79, Upper Svir: Thed.; Kremenchug: IWd., p. 94; Uch-Kurgan: 
Tid, p 95; Plavinies: ; Kamen-na-Obi: Iid., p. 94, ' 


The rivers of, Siberia have enormous potentialities for the development of 
industries running on hydroelectric power. For instance, the Irtysh River, 4,451 
kilometers long, drops 100 meters in the 432-kilometer stretch between Zaisan and 


2 Ogonsk, No. 2 (1953), p. 5. 
3 USSR Informsation Bulletin, Washington, June 22, 1951, p. 363 
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Ust-Kamenogorsk. On the other hand, the Volga drops.only 200 meters over its 
3,700 kilometers.* The Ust-Kamenogorsk and Bukhtarma hydroelectric stations 
appear to be efficient aad will produce comparatively cheap power. The Angara 
River could produce about 60 billion kilowatt-hours per year if all its potential 
were utilized.® or i l : 
The power produced by the hydroelectric stations is only one of the advan- 
tages that will be derived from the new hydraulic engineering projects. Navi- 
gation will also be improved by the rise in the water level resulting from the 
construction of dams and:canals. Moreover, the newly built irrigation systems 
will be supplied with water from the rivers on which the projects have been sited. 
However, in Central Asia and the Crimea, the construction of some large irri- 
gation systems has apparently been postponed until other, more important projects 
are finished. The ultimate goal of Soviet planners is to construct a unified 
deep water system capable, of taking ships up to 10,000 tons on the main rivers. ` 


Problems of Hydroelectric Plant ‘Construction 


Lack of Capital. The main hindrance to the development of hydroelectric, 
projects seems to be lack of capital goods. Soviet planners have no difficulty ir 
appropriating large sums from the budget for the construction of importan= 
projects, but the shortage of machinery, material, and skilled workers makes i- 
extremely difficult for them to realize their plans. ` 

Nevertheless, the problem of providing machinery for the projects has appar- 
ently been solved, although at great cost to the national economy as a whole. 
Here again the Soviet leaders have applied the system of using machinery to the 
utmost. Giant “walking excavators” with a capacity of up to 14 cubic meters 
have been usèd on all major projects.* The Western view, however, is that such 
enormous excavators are inefficient. oo 7 

Soviet newspapers nowadays frequently carry ‘complaints from the leading 
hydroelectric projects about difficulties in obtaining‘essential material and equip- 
ment on schedule. For example, the leading article in Pravda on January 16, 1955 
stated that the Kuibyshev project had claims against the Novo-Kramators< 
Works, the Ordzhonikidze Works in Chelyabinsk,, and several other enterprises 
which had not delivered ordered equipment on time. These plants, in their turc, i 
had been unable to meet the orders because of a shortage of certain raw materials. 

Skilled Workers. There has been a’ constant improvement in the skill of the 
workets employed on the projects, due usually to experience gained at ore 
construction site before transfer to another. The transfer of specialists from 
Tsimlyansky to Ust-Kamenogorsk,” from the Dnepr plant to Kakhovka and then 
to Ust-Kamenogorsk,® and from the Dnepr plant to Kakhovka® can be cited zs 
concrete examples. a 

© Ogonsk, No. 1 (1953), p. 9. ` 

5 Tbid., No. 50 (1953), p. 7. : 

© USSR Information Balletin, op. cit, p. 363. . 

7 Ogonek, No. 1 (1953), p. 9. 


` 8 Ibid., No. 38 (1953), p. 15. ‘ 
» Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1950, VO, 227. 
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It may well be true that labor productivity at the projects has been increasing 
considerably each year. Labor productivity per worker at the Kuibyshev station 
construction site was reported to have increased 199 between 1953 and 1954,1° 


Centralization of Control. The overcentralization of control has led to a certain 
amount of inefficiency throughout the industry. The limited resources available 
are not necessarily distributed in the most efficient way. In 1955 the large hydro- 
electric projects may have derived benefit from centralization because the Soviet 
government decided to allocate the majority of available resources to the most 
important key projects.11 This improved the situation on these particular projects, 
but probably aggravated an already difficult situation on the smaller ones. 


Overexpenditure and Faulty Cost Planning. The Soviet press has blamed the 
management of the largest projects for overexpenditures on construction due to 
poor labor organization, poor utilization of machinery, and to the practice of 
paying very high wages. For instance, in 1954, five leading hydroelectric projects 
had a 16.3 million rubles wages overexpenditure i in nine months.!* It would appear 
that the construction methods employed at the gigantic Soviet power, projects are 
comparable with those used in the construction of American airfields in Morocco. 
In both cases, there was 4 noticeable tendency not to count the cost as long as 
construction kept up with the government schedule. 


Problems of the Electrical Engineering Industry. The industry producing and 
installing electrical machinery is faced with the familiar problem of late delivery 
of material and parts, faulty cost planning, an oversized bureaucracy, and waste. 
- On March 9, 1955 Pravda stated that in many cases Soviet industry wasted more 
than half the metal used in making a machine. Another example of wastage was 
given in Izvestia on February 24, 1955, which accused the Karl Marx Electric 
Motor Works in Voroshilovgrad of wasting more than 13 million rubles for 
the purpose of “additional construction” since 1944, without, however, adding 
a single square foot of new production space. 

‘There are indications of a considerable lack of care in the manufacturing 
processes in the Soviet electrical industry. On October 6, 1954 Javestia stated that 
blades were forged at the Leningrad Metallurgical Works, which meant that 
«manufacturing tolerances had to be high. Western observers were able to notice 
some results of this when several American engineers went over a Soviet papa 
at the Leipzig exhibition. One of them stated afterwards: 

Its crude construction would have frightened a cost-conscious engineer from 
General Electric or Westinghouse. By,U. S. standards the blades of such turbines 
would have a satin-like finish. The one displayed at Leipzig had blades made 
from rough castings and finished by a rough grinding job. When this turbine goes 
to work in a power plant, it will cost its owners money. The gravel finish of the 
turbine blades will cause a good deal of friction and the friction will lower the 

' efficiency of the whole engine.18 

10 Prasda, November 26, 1954. 

u Ibid. 

13 Thid, ` 

13 Business Week, New-York, January 29, 1955. 
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Conclusions 


To sum up, the general characteristics of the, Soviet hydroelectric power 
industry are: 


1. It is a very costly industry. Although modern methods have been ‘eat for 
` the construction of hydroelectric projects, much of' the country’s already scarce 
capital resources are being swallowed up here. 

2. The Soviet leaders have evidently decided to assign the greater part of 
their resources to the construction of hydraulic engineering projects, even if a 
gteater return could be obtained by directing them to other industries. Power 
is essential for a growing Soviet industry and for defense, and i is to be provided 
regardless of cost. 

3. There has been a tendency to build thermal and aa stations in 
such a way that their capacities could be fully utilized. 

4. The comparative costs of hydroelectric and thermal power industries tae 
always been taken into account, but the former received preferential treatment. 
Now a mote careful approach is being taken, as mentioned i in the discussion of the, 
recent article by Professor Weitz. There are now some doubts as to whether the 
hydroelectric power industry is always more efficient than the thermal power 
industry, even in regions where water power is available. 

5. The future of Soviet water power utilization lies in the little developed and 
remote’regions, whose development will remain a key problem. 


e ale fatal is: aai in akai E Poin A Guir Cek 
of Cornell University for his kind assistance and advice.) - 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Policy | 


Bulgaria—A Cornerstone of the Soviet System 


Among the Soviet satellites, Bulgaria occupies a special place. From the 
first entrance of Soviet forces into the country in September 1944, the Kremlin 
has spared no pains to consolidate its military, political, and economic position 
there. This is largely because of Bulgaria’s considerable geopolitical significance, 
lying as it does at the gateway to the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. In the event 
of war the Soviets could sweep down the Bulgarian glacis towards the Straits and 
thence to the Near East. Bulgaria would be the base for a major attack south- 
westwards, for its position would facilitate rapid conquest of the Straits and the 
ports along the Aegean Sea. This offensive could well develop in two main 
directions: along the Vardar towards Salonika, and straight on to Istanbul. 
Thrace could be overcome within a few days. 

Bulgaria would also play an important role in any attack on 'Tito’s Yugoslavia; 
and any large-scale operation would also endeavor to establish direct land com- 
munications with Albania, which is already serving as a Soviet submarine base. 
A Soviet offensive against the Near East would also involve large troop move- 
ments along the Bulgarian Black Sea coast. 

-To enhance the nation’s strategic position the Bulgarian Communist regime 
has been building a network of first-class highways and railroads along the Black 
Sea coast since 1945. The large Ruse-Giurgiu bridge across the Danube com- 
pleted in 1954 was also constructed with its military significance in mind. 

Within the past few years the Black Sea ports of Stalin (Varna), Burgas, and 
Sosopol have been converted into modern naval bases for use by Soviet vessels. 
Moreover, the Soviets have built ten large airfields for jet planes; particularly the 
TJyushin IL 28 and the MIG’s 15 and 17. The most important are at Tolbukhin, 
Yambol, Pleven, and Sofia. Although under the Paris peace treaty of 1947 the 
Bulgarian army was not to exceed 65,000 men, its present size is about 200,000. 

Prior to the Soviet take-over Bulgaria had an insignificant naval force consist- 
ing of a few torpedo boats and mine-sweepers. ‘Today they have been augmented 
to include a destroyer (the Georgi Dimitrov), three or four submarines, and 30 
torpedo boats. In addition, large coastal defenses have been erected. 

A further important military role ascribed to Bulgaria is its task of guarding the 
Black Sea from NATO naval forces in case of war. The comparative weakness of 
Communist naval forces in the area is being compensated by the development of 
Soviet air bases along the northern Black Sea coast, which, together with those in 
Romania and Bulgaria, form a semicircle with firm protection for the Black Sea. 
Thus, before considerable NATO naval forces could be deployed in this area, 
these air bases would have to be destroyed. 
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In view of recent developments in the satellite countries, particularly in ` 
Hungary and Poland, there is less likelihood of the Kremlin giving the satellites an 
offensive role in a future war, although it is quite possible chat the Bulgarian 
armed forces would have to fight alongside Soviet troops on the Turkish and 
Greek fronts. In such an eventuality the USSR would most p-obably attempt to 
turn to good account historical differences between Bulgaria on the one hand and 
Greece and Turkey on the other, as well as the Bulgarian desire for an outlet 
to the'Aegean. x i i 

A political error of far-reaching consequences was the failure of the Balkan 
pact countries, Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia, officially to acclaim Bulgatia’s 
territorial inviolability. This provided the Communists with good propaganda 
material, since they had always argued that, in a new war, Bulgaria’s southern and 
western neighbors would try to divide the country among themselves. 

The importance of Bulgaria for the Soviets can readily be demonstrated. In 
November 1940 Molotot, at that time foreign minister, was in Berlin making a — 
final attempt to bring about a rapprochement between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. When he asked Hitler to grant the USSR military bases in Varna and 
Burgas, Hitler rejected him brusquely. This controversy was the final straw, 
which soon léd to a break between the two countries. Had not Bulgaria been of 
particularly strategic importance, Hitler would not have hesitated to sacrifice it 


to the Soviets, as he did the Baltic countries. 


Political Coordination 


Although Bulgaria was the only Axis power that did not declare war on the 
Soviet Union and never sent troops to the Eastern front, on September 5, 1944 
the USSR announced that it considered itself in a'state of war with Bulgaria. On 
the following day Soviet troops crossed the irontier into Dobrudzha. 

The pretext for this invasion was the Bulgarian government’s alleged refusal 
to take part in the wat against Germany and the presence of German troops on 
Bulgarian soil. The annexation of Bulgaria followed, with the full agreement of 
the Western powers. In May 1944 Great Britain proposed, in the face of American 
opposition, that for the duration of ‘the “military period” Bulgaria and Romania 
be kept under Soviet military control, while England take responsibility for 
Greece. During Churchill’s visit to Moscow in October 1944 this period, at first 
testricted to three months, was lengthened. Soviet and Western influence was 
divided percentagewise: 75% to 25% respectively. 

On September 9, 1944 the Bulgarian government was overthrown by a 
military putsch directed by a small group of officers belonging to the Zveno party, 

“and the so-called Fatherland Front headed by Kimon Georgiev set up. The 
Fatherland Front, which in addition to the Zveno party comprised Communists, 
a small fraction of the leftist Agrarian Party led by Nikola Petkov, a few leftist 
Social Democrats, and a group of “independent” intellectuals, had been formed 
underground in 1942 with the support: of Moscow and under the direction of , 
Georgi Dimitrov. At the time it seized power, the Fatherland Front represented 
only a small portion of the Bulgarian people. > - ; 
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Economic Exploitation 


Up to the end of 1946 a ttade agreement was in effect between the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria. covering trade valued at $73,000,000. A further agreement signed 
in Moscow ‘in April 1948 and highly favorable to the Soviet Union established 
trade valued at $90,000,000. Under the terms of this agreement the USSR was 
to deliver 100,000 tons of metal, 12,000 tons of cotton, rubber, and other items, 
while the Bulgarian sapoti were to include 22,000 tons of high-grade Oriental 
” tobacco. 


On January 19, 1949 a new trade pact was drawn up providing for a 20% 
increase over the previous year. Bulgaria was to deliver tobacco, zinc concen- 
trates, copper, and cement. Another agreement was signed on February 18, 1950, 
this time envisaging a further 25% increase in volume. At the end of March 1953 
a deal was made under which the Soviets were to export agricultural machinery, 
rolled steel, and petroleum, while Bulgaria was to shipeto the Soviet Union the 
total output of the two copper plants near Burgas and of the metallurgical plant of 
the Gorubso lead, zinc, and coal mining company. The large Stalin Nitrogen Works 
built in Dimitrovgrad in 1953 with a capacity of about 600,000 tons of saltpeter 
delivered the greatest part of its output to the USSR. The most recent agreement 
was signed on February 19, 1957 in Moscow. Under it the Soviets are to export 
metal, coke, rubber, and petroleum, while Bulgarian exports are to include non- 
ferrous metal concentrates, ships, tobacco, shoes, furniture, and agricultural 
equipment. On the, basis of this agreement the USSR granted Bulgaria long-term 
credit of 200,000,000 rubles to be used to develop industry. Earlier, on February3, 
1957, Moscow had stated that the Soviet Union would grant Bulgaria credit 
amounting to 300,000,000 rubles. 


In June or July 1957 new trade agreements for the. period 1958-60 are to be 
drawn up between the two countries. According to a joint statement signed on 
February 20, 1957 in Moscow it had been agreed that Bulgaria would continue to 
deliver uranium ores “at just and mutually favorable prices.” However, no infor- 
mation was given on the volume or price of the ores involved. This was the first 
time that official mention of Bulgarian uranium exports had been made in the 
ade agreements., 


“Te is reasonable to assume that the daily output of uranium ore from the Bu- 
khovo mine near Sofia is about 1,000 tons. There are moreover, at least two other 
uranium mines in the country. All production of the ore is in the hands of the 
Soviet monopoly, and the eee nae government has little or no to say in the 
matter. 


Trade relations between the Soviet Union and its satellites are run on the 
basis of legalized exploitation. The Kremlin uses its monopoly of trade with the 
Soviet bloc countries and their complete political dependence on the USSR to 
dictate its ôwn trade terms. For their exports. the Soviets arbitrarily fix their own 
prices, which are well above those on the world.market, while the reverse is the 


3 Balletn i 17 


case in payment for imports. How the Soviets operate ‘became clear from th= 
terms of Polish déliveries, about which much has been said zecently. A similar 
. method has been observed in the.case of Bu:garian tobacco, which after being 

exported to the USSR is often reexported by the Soviets to the West at muca 
higher prices and for hard currency. 


The inevitable result of this rapacious exploitation and a forced rate of in- 
dustrialization ‘which did not take the country’s economic capacity into account 
has been a tremendous drop in the standard of living. In March 1953 the then 
prime minister Vulko Chervenkov announced the beginning of a new eta in 
Bulgaria in which the living standard was to rise; sharply in a very short tim2. 
However, he was careful not to say anything that might have been taken to mean 
that priority would no longer be given to heavy industry, even though a rise -n 
the living standard would have been impossible without the development of the 
consumer goods industries. In spite of various price reductions and wage in- © 
creases, there was no essehtial improvement in the population’s purchasing power, 
since in the meantime certain rationed goods that had formerly been sold at 
controlled prices were derationed, and prices soared. For the last two years ‘or £D, 
there have been more goods in Bulgarian stores, but the people do not have the 
money to buy them'because of the drop in value of their wages. Moreover, in the 
last two years unemployment has begun to presenta big problem, particularly in the 
towns. It has been estimated that the number of people out of work is betwecn 
350,000 and 500;000, most of whom are industrial workers and salaried employees. 
Since the Communists faust reject a priori the possibility of unemployment in a 
Communist system, present social legislation in Bulgaria does not provide for 
unemployment benefits. 


An official publication published a decree to the effect that work would >e 

. found for those not engaged in production, but it was admitted that the countrr’s 

industry was not in a position to absorb all the éxtra manpower made available >y 

the mechanization of agriculture, the reorganization of many branches of 
industry and the growth in the population. 

In collectivizing the economy by the end of 1955 Bulgaria had gone furtker 
than any of the other satellites. At that time 51% of the agricultural land had been 
nationalized and was farmed by workers’ cooperatives. A new campaign carried 
out from January through March 1956 brought the total up to 80%, which in 
‘effect meant that agriculture had been completely collectivized, since the otker 
20%, which was in private hands, was in the mountain regions where mechanized 
farming was virtually impossible. z 

Compulsory çollectivization also caused further unemployment, and the 
problem is likely to become even more serious: during the coming years. On 
December 28, 1956, Deputy Premier Georgi Chankov stated in parliament that 
the superfluity of manpower was one of the major problems of the day. 

A recent remark by Chankov, made when he was outlining the 1957 economic 
plan to parliament on December 25, 1956, is an excellent indication of the regim=’s 
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determination to remain firm to the Stalinist method of running the economy. He 
stated that’ the Stalin method ensured the further development of socialism, and 
reminded his listeners that on June 6 and 7, 1956 the Bulgarian Communist 
Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers had jointly declared heavy 
industry the firmest basis for developing the,economy and strengthening agri- 
culture. 

Cultural Infiltration _ 

The chief vehicles in the systematic Sovietization of Bulgaria are the so-called 
Soviet—Bulgarian friencship societies. However, these organizations are designed 
not so much to foster cultural cooperation and friendship between the two 
countries (as the name would indicate), as to make the Bulgarian people mentally 
an integral part of the Soviet Union. The campaign of cultural penetration being 
carried out by the Soviets in Bulgaria is more intense than in the other satellites. 
The Soviet leaders believe that the close affinity between the Russian and Bul- 
garian languages, and the fact that the Russians liberated the country during the 
Russo-Turkish war of 2877-78 will help effect a mental rapprochement. The 
Soviet-Bulgarian societies, with a claimed membership of 1,500,000, give courses 
in the Russian language. arrange exhibitions and talks, show Soviet films, and 
distribute Soviet literattre. In 1952, for example, these societies had 220,788 
members engaged in accive propaganda, and in the course of the year 4,267 
Russian courses were held, 17,000,000 Soviet books imported, and 38,000,000 
persons saw Soviet movies, this.in a country with a population of only 
7,000,000. 


In February 1956 a reform was introduced, giving ihe impression that this 
feverish activity was to slow down. By a decision of the Sixth Congress of the 
Union of Soviet-Bulgarian societies passed on February 19, 1956, the organi- 
zation was incorporated into the Fatherland Front. Since the Fatherland Front 
was now only a shadow this step was viewed as marking the beginning of the 
end of the societies and a3 an official recognition that pro-Soviet propaganda had 
had anything but the desired effect. This measure was followed shortly after- 
° wards by the official rehabilitation of the national Communist Kostov. 


However, after the lesson of the Hungarian revolution the Bulgarian regime 
had second thoughts, and on February 13, 1957 a conference of delegates of 
the Soviet-Bulgarian societies was held, at which it was resolved that the societies 
be made independent again. A National Committee for Soviet-Bulgarian Friend- 
ship, comprising 91 members, was thereupon elected. 

Only the future can tell to what extent the attempts at Sovietization will have 
an effect. Of late, however, there have been signs of open rebellion against this 
mental indoctrination. For example, a Communist writer, Tudnikov, accused the 
Party Central Committee of directing literature “in a bureaucratic manner.” 
Another writer, Pavel Vezhinov, even went as far as to say that Bulgarian authors 
had no spiritual freedom: and were not allowed to choose their own way of 
writing, which resulted i1 their works being all alike. 
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"The Latest Government Changes 


On February 1, 1957 Prime Minister Anton'Yugov announced changes in 
the government. Several ministries were combined on the pretext of economy and 
better central administration, including the ministries of culture and education, 
which were put under former Party secretary end premier Vulko Chervenkov, 
who, since his deposition in April 1956, had been deputy premier without 
portfolio. At the beginning of January 1957 head of the State Planning Commis- 
sion Georgi Chankov was removed from his post and replaced by former Minister 
of Internal Affairs Russi Kristosov, who later became Minister of Supply. These 
changes are undoubtedly a major step in the consolidation of the power of the 
Chervenkov wing of the Party, which is absolutely true to Moscow. It had long 
been known that in spite of Chervenkov’s official disgrace in April 1956 he had 
| never fully lost his power. ee : 

‘This circumnstarice, together with the recent hesitation in‘completely rehabili- 
tating the national Gommunists, indicates 'that the developments in Bulgaria are 
a direct outcome of the events in Poland and Hungary. 

. In connection with the visit of a Bulgarian Party and government delegation 
to Moscow, Prime Minister Yugov and Party Secretary Shivko announced on 
February 19, 1957 that the Bulgarian Communists want nothing to do with the 
developments in Poland and Hungary, condemn all forms of national Commu- 
nism, and are firmly resolved to remain faithful allies of the Soviet Union, Yugov 
claimed that the Bulgarian Communists and the working class had been brought 
up for decades in the spirit of complete loyalty to the USSR and the Soviet 
Communist Party He complained that Bulgaria had been termed a satellite 
because of this loyalty and that some Yugoslav newspapers had openly expressed. 
their disappointment that Bulgaria had not witnessed such scenes as had taken. 
place in Poland and Hungary. He added that if they were ‘called Stalinists because 
they uncompromisiiigly rejected opportunism and revisionism, they were proud. 


to bear this name. Shivkov echoed thése sentiments in his speech. 

‘The Moscow meeting was a demonstration òf the loyalty of Bulgaria to the 
Soviet Union and was arranged for the benefit of those persons who were hoping. 
to break away from the Kremlin. It cannot be pure chance that it was the Bul- 
garian Communist Party that was chosen to try to overcome the crisis that had 
occurred between the Kremlin and the satellites by’ strengthening the Soviet 
claim to supremacy throughout the so-called socialist camp. 

Although there is every indication that the majority of the Bulgarian Party 
members have had their ideological beliefs badly shaken there has been no outwarc 
relaxation of the Communist dictatorship. Unlike the other satellites Bulgaria has 
shown no signs of a “new line” since Stalin’s death. This is z further indicatior 
of the importance of the country in the Kremlin’s:plans.' - S. Yowev 
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Currént Sino-Soviet Relations . 

Recent events at home and abroad have clearly brought out some of the 
weaknesses of the Soviet collective dictatorship. Although it would surely be 
premature to speculate on the imminent demise of the current method of collective 
rule, it cannot.be denied that Soviet authority and prestige have suffered serious 
setbacks. The boldness, of opposition to Communism in Poland and Hungary, for 
example, are a direct reflection of a weakening of the Soviet system, a weakening 
resulting from the fact that there is no single strong man at the top. The death of 
Stalin left Mao Tse-tung as the only ruler of a Communist-bloc nation in a 
position to exercise full command over his political machine and through it, over 
his country. In the Eastern European satellites the Kremlin is constantly inter- 
fering in internal affairs, ` ; 

During the last few months, China has begun to exert increased influence on 
the rest of the Communist bloc. Although it is not ‘yet likely that Peiping will 
openly declare itself head of the world Communist movement, there is little doubt 
that the Chinese’are thinking in terms of starting to take the reins in their own hands 
in view of Moscow’s ineffectuality. The most important fact in support of this 
thesis was Chou En-lai’s recent visit to Warsaw and Budapest. Hitherto, Eastern 
Europe had been the exclusive domain of Stalin and his heirs. Chou’s appearance 
itself might not have been significant, but the reason which led to it certainly was: 
Soviet policy in the satellite countries was failing. The main purpose of the visit 
was to strengthen the link between the shaken East European bloc and the USSR, 
and everywhere Chou spoke, he constantly stressed the need to adhere to the 
Soviet Union and to remain united because of the imperialist powers’ intentions 
of defeating the Communist nations one by one. Moreover, the statements con- 
tained a concealed threat: unity had to be preserved and China was now taking a 
direct interest in it. The “people’s democracies” must now take into account the 
fact that in any attempt to leave the socialist bloc they would have to reckon not 
only with Moscow but with Peiping as well. 

While Communism is still strong and dynamic in China, it is on the decline 
in the USSR. In the satellite countries it is maintained only by Soviet bayonets. 
Mao Tse-tung is well aware that the fall of Communism in the Soviet Union 
could cause in the satellites a chain reaction which would spread to China itself. 
Consequently, Communism must be preserved in every country on which it has 
been imposed. Hence the appeal for unity. 


Having been forced to seek Chinese intervention in Eastern Europe, the 
Soviet Party Central Committee could not but withdraw somewhat from the 
area. From now on, Eastern Europe is likely to be more accessible to the Chinese, 
a supposition borne out by the meeting_of five Communist countries which took 
place in Budapest, and further confirmed by Chou En-lai’s negotiations with 
representatives of the various satellite countries, including East Germany. 

Chow’s visit to Moscow led to a kind of holy alliance of Communist govern- 
ments. He spoke of the need to respect the national peculiarities of the different 
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socialist countries, but at the same time justified Soviet interference in Hungarian 
internal affairs as it crushed an “imperialist” venture. The Soviet and Chinese 
governments will be carefully following each other’s domestic affairs, each ready 
to aid the other should anti-Communist forces threaten the existence of the Com- 
munist structure as a whole. ngs a l 

China’s direct interest in the unity of the socialist bloc is clearly. not pre- 
venting Peiping from maintaining that Moscow has’ lost the right to sole leeder- 
ship of world Communism. The factional struggle within the Soviet Party 
Central Committee enhances China’s position. Khrushchev’s recent secret visit 
to Peiping shows which way the wind is blowing. The existence of differences in 
the Moscow leadership is beyond dispute and it is only to be expected that some 
of these groups should’ seek Mao Tse-tung’s support. This puts Mao in ‘an 
extremely favorable position. ' 


This; however, is| only part of the overall picture, Apart from the absence of 
unity in the leadership of Soviet Party Central Committee—complete unity ' 
is apparently possible only under a single dictator—the Soviet leaders are now - 
having to cope with increased feelings of opposition among the people, including 
the students and intellectuals. When Chou En-lai visited Moscow University, he 
carefully stated: 
At the present'time imperialism is conducting a'tense struggle with us on the 
_ ideological front, as on all other fronts. Any inactivity in this sphere could preve to: 
be extremely harmful. Our Chinese intelligentsia wish to act together with yoa and 

to go forward hand in hand. i 2 - 7 

As is known, Soviet student circles and writers have been the most restless 
groups of late. Chou did not address himself directly to writers, but later Litera- 
turnaya gazeta published an article from the Chinese newspaper Jen Min Jek Pao, 
the organ of the Chinese Communist Party, entitled “Problems of Literature and 
Art.” 1 The Chinese newspaper's views have been more orthodox and anti-Fberal 
in tone than those expressed by the Soviet leaders during the past few years. It 
asserted that fewer writers were employing the methods of socialist realism ard the 
principle that art must serve the workers and peasants, and it appealed for com- , 
plete adherence to this method. 

During recent months the number of reprints of Chinese articles in the Soviet 
press has increased considerably. Pravda, Iavestia, and Literaturnaya gazera ate 
constantly publishing articles from Jen Min Jeh Pao on various ideological ques- 
tions. Usually they lay down the general line of current policy, and ettack 
deviationists. 

During the great purges, Stalin liquidated almost all the Communist theo- 
reticians, leaving Party bureaucrats (apparatcbiki). The situation is compLcated 
by the fact that not only are there few people left in the Kremlin capable of writing 
articles establishing’ general policy, but the various points of view held in the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee are extremely difficult to reconcile. 





+ 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 15, 1957. , 
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Thus, the Chinese are presently forced to play a major role in the ideological 
reevaluation necessitated by the denunciation of the cult of the individual. On 
December 30, 1956 Pravda republished an article from Jen Min Jeh Pao entitled 
“More on the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
together with a note indicating that the article was based on a discussion of the 
question held at a full session of the Chinese Politburo. Its main theses were: 
(1) to prove that the rejection of the cult of Stalin does not mean the end of 
Stalinism as such; (2) to both condemn and justify the actions of the Moscow 
Politburo during Stalin’s lifetime and later during the campaign against the cult 
of the individual; and (3) to stress the need for the unity of the socialist bloc. 


The condemnation of Stalin and the simultaneous justification of Stalinism is 
being brought about by a partial rehabilitation of the former leader. In Peiping’s 
opinion Stalin committed many mistakes, particularly in his relations with other 
countries. Nevertheless, he was a sincere and honest Communist, a genuine 
Leninist, and had many good features. Even if some of the methods used by him 
to implement his policy must be rejected, the policy in itself was correct and 
should be pursued further. 


Peiping then tackles a more difficult question, which the Kremlin did not 
dare to ask openly, even though the Soviet people must have asked it long ago: 
“Since the main path of revolution and construction in the Soviet Union is 
correct, why did Stalin’s mistakes arise?” Jen Min Jeb Pao rather surprisingly 
states that the rule of the disappearance of the obsolete also applies to socialist 
and Communist societies, and asks whether Stalin’s mistakes resulted from the 
fact that the Soviet socialist economic and political systems were already out of 
date and no longer fitted the requirements for the Soviet Union’s development. 
In its reply, Pravda pointed to the growth of the Soviet regime and added that 
Soviet Communism was only 40 years old and hence there could be no question 
of its being out of date. Pravda attributed everything good done by Stalin to his 
Marxist outlook and the fact that he worked in a socialist society. Everything: bad, 
on the other hand, was attributed to his personal character and to “remnants of 
capitalism” from which even the leader had not been completely free. 


This argument casts doubts on one of the main principles of Communism— 
that the socialist system is superior to all others, and that this superiority is 
virtually uninfluenced by the will of the individual. Now it seems that this is 
not so and that the Communist leaders are just as subject to human weaknesses 
and mistakes as anyone else. The system remains, but, as Peiping admits, it does 
not guarantee that there will not be serious mistakes in practical application. Be 
this as it may, the rehabilitation of Stalin has been effected and Jon Min Jeh Pao 
asserts that Stalin’s positive deeds will outweigh his negative actions. 


On the whole, Stalin was invariably ahead of the stream of history, directed it, 
and was an implacable foe of imperialism. Stalin’s tragedy was to be found in the 
very fact that even when he committed errors, he believed that what he was doing 
was esséntial to protect the interests of the workers from encroachments by enemies. 
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On this note the Chinese newspaper concldes its discussion. It now appears 
that Khrushchev ‘exaggerated his disclosure of the negative traits of Stalin's 
character, and his Chinese comrades have been forced to restore the balance. 


"The second question brought up by Jen Min Jeb Pao touches on the Moscow 
Politburo’s activity before and after Stalin’s death and on the Soviet Union’s ro.e 
in the world and in the Communist bloc in particular. i 


During the 1920’s and 1930’s the Chinese Communist Party paid deerly for 
the interference by the Comintern and by Stalin in its affairs. At that time, it 
should be remembered, the Chinese Communists were pawns in the struggle 
between Stalin and Trotsky. In China, the chief political and most radical force 
is thé peasantry. The Chinese Politburo stressed this. on numerous occasions and 
vainly attempted to obtain Moscow’s permission to ally itself with the peasants. Up 
to 1927; when Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Communists, Stalin placed his hopes 
on the Chinese bourgeoisie. Thereafter he pinned his faith on the numerically 
small proletariat. ‘he uprising in Wuhang and the subsequent mass killing >f - 
Communists was the result of his policy. 


In the 1930’s Chinese Communism went thore or less is own way, often 
ignoring the Comintern’s directives. It was Mao Tse-tung’s idea of creating a 
peasant army that eventually brought the Chinese Communists to power, even’ 
though Stalin became their acknowledged head. 


Jen Min Jeh Pao wrote that “Stalin revealed a certain tendency towards grect- ` 
power’ chauvinismy in his relations with the brother Communist patties and 
brother countries., The essence of this tendency is the ignoring of the independent 
and equal position of Communist parties and socialist countries in the internatiomal 

union.” Peiping then goes on to defend the present Soviet leaders, maintaining 
that, since Stalin’s mistakes were not minor ones, they could not be correctetl at 
once. Consequently, Communists and sympathizers must be patient and wait for 
them to be corrected. S i l ; 


The main point of the article was to show the need for unity among the 
countries of the socialist bloc. The argument begins with the statement that, 
although the “progressive” countries may sometimes disagree among themselvzs, 
their disagreemerjts are completely different from the disagreements.they heve 
with the capitalist world. ` Í : 


These are not fundamental contradictions, they arise not from a fundamertal 
clash of class interests, but from contradictions between cortect and mistaken 
opinions, from contradictions between [certain] interests. The solution of these 
contradictions must be subordinated first and foremost to tke overall interests of 
the struggle against the enemy. 9 i i ; ' 
Nevertheless, Peiping has foreseen the possibility that differences within zhe 

Communist camp may develop into fundamental contradictions and that an 
ensuing split could be breached, only by force., This had elready happened in 
Hungary, and the Communists feel that everything must be done to avoid a 

. repetition. j — l 
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. ' There is an attempt to justify Soviet actions, even those which Peiping 
considers mistaken and harmful. But however much the Chinese support theri 
Moscow comrades, their statements cannot but take the form of a condemnation. 
True, the article admits that the Chinese Communist Party has made many 
mistakes, ‘but the implication that they are not so gravé as those made by the 
Soviet Union į is obvious. 


In discussing the problem of chauvinism in the relations between large and 
small Communist’ parties the question of the need to suppress any feelings of 
nationalism in small countries is raised. The official Chinese Communist organ 
stresses that such chauvinism may prove to be even more dangerous than the 
Stalinist form as it leads directly to a split in the Communist bloc. 


We Chinese Communists note with great satisfaction that the Polish and Hun- 
garian Communist parties are presently seriously halting the activity of pernicious 
elements which are spreading vile, anti-Soviet rumors and inflaming ‘national 
antagonism between brother countries, and that they have ‘set about removing 
national prejudices existing among part of the masses and even among some Party 
members. 


This statement was made only a few weeks after the Eighth eee of the 
Chinese Communist Party had embarked on a course of greater independence 
from the Soviet Union and the delegates had been promised that the number of 
Soviet advisers in China would be sharply reduced. Obviously, the struggle 
against nationalism must be carried out in those countries which are unable by 
their own efforts to secure a position of equality with the more powerful countries 
inside the Communist bloc. 


Jen Min Jeh Pao outlines directives for the future consolidation of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, increased centralization, struggle with deviationists, and 
the need for democracy in the form of more extensive participation by Politburo 
members in governing the country and in formulating domestic and foreign 
policies. This can be taken as an appeal to the Soviet government to increase its 
watchfulness and to put an end to the policy of involuntary liberalism. This 
appeal; coming from Peiping, consolidates Mao’s position further. 


Chou En-lai’s visit to Eastern Europe may have another practical result in the 
process of Peiping’s emancipation from the Soviet Union. The Eighth Chinese 
Party Congress drew up plans for industrializing the country more rapidly, 
which cannot be done without foreign aid. In 1950 China received from the USSR 
a loan of $300 million, followed in 1954 by long-term credit of 520 million 
rubles.? The Chinese, however, had hoped for more. 

Following the Soviet example, China is concentrating on building up her 
heavy industry. For this, much equipment is needed, and the USSR is at present 
quite unable to meet the demands. To date Moscow’s help has come in the form 
of specialists, advisers, and economic mediation between China and the Eastern 
European satellites. Deprived of direct access to Eastern Europe, particularly to 





_ 3 Vhesbnyaya torgoslya, No. 10 (1954), p. 2. 
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such highly industrialized countries as Czechoslovakia and East Germany, China 
has had no alternative but to accept Soviet mediation. ‘Thus, she had to pay 
commission to Moscow for Czech machinery, while at the same time Moscow . 
resold Chinese raw imaterial, at considerable profit, to the satellizes. Chou En-lai’s 
visit will almost certainly be used to try to gain Chinese economic emancipation 
from Moscow. While giving the USSR moral, diplomatic and military support, 
Mao Tse-tung will be after direct economic and political ties with Eastern Europe. 
However, this should not be taken as indicating that a form of Chinese Titoisn- 
is developing. The Chinese have attacked Tito in terms far stronger than the 
Soviet press had ever done. ` ee: ; 

A compatison of China afd the Soviet Union on the ideological and politica. 
planes is ‘quite favorable to the former. At present the Soviet Union does no= 
have a single outstanding Marxist-Leninist ideologist. China, however, not only k 
has Mao ‘T'se-tung, but also Liu Shao-chi, the author of How to be a Good Commu- 
nist. On the diplomatic plane China’s stock is low only in Europe. In the East 
particularly in, southeastern Asia in thé countries bordering on China, her influence 
is considerably greater than that of the USSR. North Korea and North Vietnam 
are already in Chinese hands, and pressure is being exerted on Burma, Ceylor . 
and Siam. In India Chou En-lai is far more welcome than Khrushchey or Bulganin. 


Chinese infiltration is also taking place in the Near East. During the Suez 
crisis Mao Tse-tung threatened to send 20,000 “volunteers” to Egypt, a threa- 
which.could. easily have been carried out with the help of the Soviet Union. To 
the Arab countries, moreover, China represents a nation that has recently thrown 
off the colonial yoke. a a 


In the West, China’s position is weaker, but is nevertheless gaining strength. 
Even if Chinese influence in Europe remains Jess than that of the’ USSR, it does 
not alter the fact that the Soviet Union needs China’s help and will continue to 
do so on an ever increasing scale. 


The Eighth Chinese Party Congress noted the consolidation of Communisn 
in the country. Complete collectivization has almost been achieved in the last , 
three years (at tremendous cost), and a planned development of heavy industr 
has begun. In order to reduce her dependence on foreign specialists China 5 
using skilled personnel from the country’s bourgeoisie. Slogans are still capable 
‘of attracting the youth; that of industrialization is! extremely popular, especially « 
among the intelligentsia, whose role is extremely important in the Asian cour- ’ 
tries. Ever since the days of Sun Yat-sen Chinese intellectuals have dreamt cf 
making China economically independent of the rest of the world. 


The Congress of Chinese Writers held in September 1956 showed that Chinese 
Communism is feeling more sure of itself in the fields of art and literature. Whie 
in the Soviet Union the authorities are making a slow and forced retreat on the ideo- 
logical front and East European writers are. the leaders of the opposition, m 
China plans are being formed for a “twelve-yeat development of science and art,” 
after which the only method left will be socialist realism. 

' | 
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There are grounds for assuming that China will continue to try and strengthen 
the outward authority of the Soviet Union. The weaker the reality behind the 
facade, the more insistent will be the Chinese appeals for unity around the USSR. 
The threat of the disintegration of the Communist bloc is very real, and the 


‘Chinese Communists realize that this would be a direct threat to the existence 


of Chinese Communism. Moreover, China can exert an influence in Eastern 
Europe only through the USSR. In any world conflict, China would undoubtedly 
feel safer if she were backed by the Soviet Union. 

China’s authority is being used in Russia in the struggle with oppositional 
forces and in China the situation is analogous. Internal enemies of Chinese 
Communism are constantly told that in the case of an open clash they will have 
to face not only the Peiping government but Moscow. 

Mao Tse-tung is well aware that China is still far from ready to take over the 
leadership of world Communism. For one thing he has too many problems, 
particularly the need to industrialize the country as quickly as possible. Moreover, 
it is difficult to believe that the USSR and the satellites would willingly subject 


` themselves to overt Chinese leadership. This, however, does not exclude the 
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possibility of de. facto leadership from Peiping. The situation within the Soviet 
Party Central Committee and the increasing need for the Soviet leaders to turn 
to Peiping for help are the main reasons for this. Mao Tse-tung does not need to 
declare Peiping the capital of world Communism to direct the Communist bloc 
as he thinks fit. - i 

Although there is competition between‘ China and the Soviet Union, the 
Kremlin is as much in need of the support of Peiping as the Chinese are of 
Moscow’s backing for their actions. A. Kashin 
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Domestic Policy 


The Centralization-Decentralization Dilemma - 


It would be a mistake to view the events taking place inside the Soviet Union 
and the policy of the Soviet leaders, in particular the decrees on questions of 
economic management passed at the February plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee, as a series of measures logically evolving one out of the other. The 
course of present Soviet policy is, in fact, characterized not so much by tactical 
zigzags, as by abrupt switches. Thus, the Party Central Committee’s December 
and February decrees on the organization of industrial administration and eco- 
nomic management appear to be essentially contradictory. 

The decree of the December plenum was mote or less in keeping with the 
Kremlin’s ‘policy of decentralizing economic control which began in May 1955 
when Gosplan’s functions were curtailed and the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning created. On the other hand, the February plenum’s decree 
heralds a clear return to the policy of centralization. 
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The first decentralization measures were taken in-agriculture. Arbitrary p-an- 
ning from above—the method of the Stalin period—was condemned, and the 
lower levels, as far down as the general kolkhoz meeting, were allowed to show 
initiative not only in the sense of taking on additional state tasks, as had formerly 
been the case, but also in the choice of what they did, providing that the agree- 
ment of the local organizations and the necessary higher approval had been 
obtained. vi ' f 

Industry was next; In May 1955 Gosplan was divided into Gosplan and the 
State Commission fot Current Economic Planning. ,The former was left only 
with theoretical long-range planning; actual and complete control of current 
economic problems was transferred ‘to the Commission. The process of decentral- 
ization went hand in, hand with the transfer of the, more independent functions 
to union republic jurisdiction at one level, and tò leading local.economic officials 
(increased responsibility for directors of enterprises, for example} at another 

, At the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev announced further steps 
towards decentralization, involving more independence for the union republics 
in economic affairs. It was further announced that an economic commission oF the 
Soviet of Nationalities was to be created to be respansible for the working out 
of the principles of economic management within the framework of this process 
of decentralization. Yet, in spite of the fact that the principle of decentralizetion 
had been put into practice and a number of ministries actually transferred from 
all-union to republic jurisdiction, the commission was not set up until the sixth 
session of the.Supreme Soviet on February 11, 1957, at a session of the Soviet 
of Nationalities. It consists of a chairman and two representatives from each 
republic, 31 persons in all. 

About the time of the December plenum the rights and functions of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning were.considerably ‘increased. Its 
head, Mikhail Pervukhin, was given five deputy chairmen from the Council of 
Ministers as his assistants. In an article “What is Happening in Moscow?””! Boris 
Nicolaevsky wrote that this new organ, judging by its declared role, was prob- 
ably more important in the country’s economy than anything that had been 
created in the Soviet’ Union to date. ' 

This decentralizing tendency continued up to the sixth session of the Supzeme 
Soviet, which ended' on February 12, 1957. The Economic Commission of the 

- Soviet of Nationalities was created at this session, and Pervukhin himself gave 
fairly detailed answers to questions dealing with the future development of the 
Soviet economy and jthe way in which it was to be run. 

It appeared that all problems had been solved by the state’s highest legiskative 
body. All the Commission for Current Economic Planning had to do was to put 
into operation the plan which had been outlined, while the Economic Commission 
of the Soviet of Nationalities was to develop the process of decentralization. 
However, the day after the February plenum wound up, a session of the Party 
Central Committee was held. It passed decisions which, even if not directly 


1 Sotsialstichesky vesinik, New York—Paris, No. 1 (1957), pp. 7—10. 
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contradicting those of the Supreme Soviet, were at complete variance with those 
of the December Central Committee plenum and the December decree extending 
the functions and rights of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning. 


The decree of the February plenum of the Party Central Committee “Further 
Improvement in the Organization of the Supervision of Industry and Construc- 
tion”? has two features which distinguish it from the decrees published during 
the last two years, particularly that of the December plenum. First, the functions 
and rights of Gosplan, the central organ of economic planning and management, 
which, as mentioned, had been curtailed in May 1955, are being restored, while 
the functions of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning, which 
had previously been expanded, are being considerably reduced. 


There will be need to increase the role of Gosplan in the planning and super- 
vision of the country’s economy <... It is essential to reorganize the work of the 
State Commission for Current Economic Planning, t simplify its structure and to 
make it less cumbersome; [it] must not duplicate the work of Gosplan and the 
other organs, must not interfere with the functions of administrative management: 
its duties are, together with current planning, to coordinate the work of the organs 
of administration of the economic regions in the execution of annual plans.3 


Thus, the State Commission for Current Economic Planning, which in De- 
cember 1956 had been placed in charge of the country’s economy, in the follow- 
ing February was given the modest task of coordinating the economic regions’ 
fulfillment of annual plans, the regions working according to a single centralized 
plan drawn up by Gosplan and supervised from the center by the Ministry of 
State Control through its local organs. 


Second, a completely new principle of economic management has been intro- 
duced: control at republic level has been replaced by control based on new 
economic regions. ai 


It is expedient to organize the management of industry and construction by 
basic economic regions .... The ‘management of industry on a territorial principle 
based on definite economic regions will 'make it possible to improve the use of 
local resources for the development of industrial production, ... to put into order 
the business of specialization and cooperation in production .. .4 


A large section of the decree deals with “bureaucratic narrow-mindedness” 
in industrial management, shortcomings and insufficient specialization and 
cooperation. It would appear to be directed not so much at the central ministries, 
as at the increasing departmentalization among the leading economic organs of 
the union republics. No mention is made of the role of the union republic Gos- 
plan, or even of the role played by the local executive authority, the union republic 
councils of ministers, in the new system of leadership. It is obvious that 
management on a territorial basis will still be subject to control from the center. 





2 Tavestia, February 16, 1957, 
3 Ibid 
4 Ibid. 
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The decree places great stress on the principle of “democratic centralism,” 
which implies unified centralized planning, unified control, and supervision from 
above, since independent management can be exercised only by the republic 
councils of ministers and not from the centers of tae economic regions. Moreover, 
the decree clearly indicates that Gosplan will be responsible not only for central- 
ized economic planning, but also for centralized supervision over it. 

The increased importance of management and initiative in the development 
of industry applies not to the leading organs of the union republics, but to local, 
lower-level soviets, economic and Party organizations, and even to the trade 
unions. 

The decree emphasizes that the organs of state supervision will function on 
an economic regional basis. They will be responsible to and directed by the All- 
Union Ministry of State Control headed by orthodox Stalinist Molotov. Hence, 
vin spite of references to increased rights for union and autonomous republics, the 
decree heralds a return to centralization. This is at complete variance’ with the 
policy of decentralization carried out prior to the February plenum of the Party 
„Central Committee. . l 

The alteration in the organization of economic controljs linked with the 
removal of Shepilov from his post as foreign minister on February 15, 1957 at a 
session of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the.day after the Party plenary 
session and only three days after his speech on the Soviet Union’s international 
policy had been approved. The whole process is a reflection of the embittered 
struggle being waged at the higher levels in the Communist state and which is 

' having important effects on the country’s domestic and ‘foreign policies. Of 
course, other factors play an important role: domestic economics, the general 
international situation, and the reaction of the various groups of Soviet society 
to the hierarchy’s policy. The various groups and,individuals are trying to turn 
these factors to their own account in the struggle. i ' 

The results of the “liberal” policy and the dethronement of-Stalin are well 
known. They caused an intensification of the struggle for power, and at the 
moment the orthodox Stalinists appear to have regained the upper hand. How- 
ever, there is little chance of a return to a Stalinist one-man dictatorship, at least 7 
at present. ; 

In spite of the fundamental changes in the principles of industrial manage- 
ment, one principle remains unchanged: Party control of all existing economic 
and administrative departments. An article iù 'Partiinaya zbizn, “For the Further 
Imptovement of Leadership of Industry and Construction,” stated quite un- 
equivocally: ` ; 

The Party took and continues to take as its point of departure the fact that it 
is impossible under any circumstances to weaken centralism in the control of the 
country’s economy, [that it is] necessary to preserve and improve centralizec 
planning on a national scale, centralized accounting and centrelized finances, anc 
also improve supervision of the observance of general state interests and state 


ne 


discipline. Any weakening of the foundations of ceatralism would contradict the 
fundamental interests of the people and might give birth to tendencies to become 
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absorbed in questions of seniority and a striving to turn each economic region into 

a closed unit. This would have a disorganizing effect on the development of the 

country’s economy in general.® ; ; 

On March 30, thè Soviet press published “The Theses of Comrade Khru- 
shchev’s Report on the Further Improvement of the Organization of the Adminis- 
tration of Industry and Construction,” in which Khrushchev outlined his 
measures for reorganizing the economy as.envisaged at the February plenum of 
the Party Central Committee. He proposed the complete abolition of the system 
of industrial ministries, which were to be replaced by economic councils created 
on the’ basis of economic regions. Stress was placed on the desirability of organ- 
izing the economic administration within the framework of the country’s 
existing administrative and state division, that is within the boundaries of the 
existing oblasts, krais and in a few cases republics. In a few union republics, 
particularly where there is no oblast division, economic councils are advocated. 
This is most probably because of the danger of bringing about complete chaos 
during the process of reorganization. Khrushchev also envisages the complete 
abolition of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning, whose func- 
tions were increased so much at the Party Central Committee’s December plenum. 

The problem of à unified state planning system has become especially acute. 
Gosplan is not only to be responsible for working out long-range, five-year, and 
annual plans but also for supervising their execution., 

These new measures, like the decision of the February Central Committee 
plenum, do not constitute a decentralization of industrial management. They 


. simply mean that economic administration is being concentrated in the hands of 


the Council of Ministers of the USSR and Gosplan. ‘The former method of a 
vertical system of ministerial administration is being replaced by a horizontal one 
of economic councils. a, 2 

In spite of the attention given by Khrushchev to the question of increasing 
the rights of the union republics in economic administration, except perhaps in 


‘the case of the Gosplan of the union republics, his words were designed primarily 
for their propaganda effect. This is borne out by the fact that representatives of 


the union republic governments are to be included on the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR. Even this measure shows signs of the principle of “centralizing” 
administrative reorganization. This fusion of republic authority with the central 
control to a certain degree neutralizes rather than increases the independence of 
the union republics in questions of economic management. 

It should be added that Khrushchev’s plans have been submitted for general 
discussion and approval. The final decision on the reorganization of administra- 
tion is planned for the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR slated for May 7. 

The resulting fundamental changes in the leading organs of control of the 
country’s economy cannot but lead to great confusion. In the future we may 
expect varied, at times even contradictory decisions and measures, which cannot 
but weaken the general structure of the Soviet system. Y. Marin 





5 Partiinaya xbizn, No. 4 (1957), p. 5. 


The Economy. 


: z The Caspian Sea Problem 
The'Caspian Sea* has an area of approximately 430,000 square kilometers, and 
the normal level of its surface is some 26 meters below sea level. In a lake suck 
as the Caspian, which is not connected with the sea, loss of water results fror- 
evaporation only. If at any time evaporation losses exceed water inflow the 
volume of water in the lake begins to decrease. This is followed by a drop in the 
water level, with a subsequent lessening of the surface area. If annual evapcration 
then remains constant there is a decrease in the amount of water lost. The decrease 
continues until a point of equilibrium is reached. _ 
` A systematic study of, the water balance of the Caspian Sea, including such 
contributory factors as surface and, underground flow, precipitation and evap- 
oration, began only recently. Many difficulties have cropped up in the zours2 
of the investigations. Some factors, for example, the river flow, are comparatively 
easy to establish since they can be measured directly: But even on the Volga such 
measurements were not taken before 1877, while they were initiated much later 
on the other rivers, and in many cases were not carried out at all or only sporadé 
cally. On the other hand, it is extremely difficult to measure the. volume of 
precipitation over such a large area as the Caspian, especially as precipitation 
takes place frequently each year and can be measured only from the shore stations. 
On the eastern side of the central Caspian annual precipitation amounts to only 
100—140 millimeters, on the western side it reaches 200—240 millimeters, whik 
in the southern and southwestern parts it is as high as 1,500 millimeters, dropping 
sharply again to 120 millimeters in the east.1 Even greater difficulties are ec- 
countered in calculating the amount of surface evaporation, for it can be measured 
only by the use of evaporometers at shore meteorological stations. In some cases 
evaporation can be determined indirectly by working out the water balance. As 
a result data. on the water balance of the Caspian can only be approximate. 


Between 1877 and 1945 the average water balance of the Caspian was zs. 
follows (in cubic kilometers per year) :* 


Surface Inflow ......... 3242 Evaporation s.s.s... e. 422.4 
Underground Inflow .... 5.5 
Precipitation..........6- 71.0 X 

400.7 f ' , 422.4 


Thus, for the period:concerned, there has been a loss of 21.7 cubic kilometezs 
per year, which has caused a drop in the level of the lake. However, the shortness 
of the time during which observations have been made and the unreliability of tae 


* The term “sea” is somewhat misleading, as in fact tke Caspian is the world’s largest salt water lake. 


1 Bolsbaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (‘The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1953, XX, 326. 
3 Ibid, 327. |” i i , 
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data have made it impossible to establish whether the drop that has taken place 
can'be considered a result of periodical fluctuations brought about by climatic 
conditions, or whether it has been a steady process. 


The annual surface inflow comes largely from the Volga, Ural, Emba, Terek, 
Sulak, Kura and Sefid rivers, although a number of lesser rivers also contribute. 
The main source is the Volga, which provides about 80% of the flow. Without 
undue exaggeration it may be said that the Volga determines the Caspian’s 
inflow. It should be noted that the Volga basin covers an atea of 3.6 million 
square kilometers and includes a large part of the European USSR.® Thus, 
fluctuations in the Volga’s flow reflect climatic changes not of small individual 
regions but of a large part of the European continent. 


Between 1877 and 1945 the Volga’s annual fow was 250 cubic kilometers, 
although with considerable variations. In 1897-98, for example, it dropped to 
160, and was only 170 in 1909-10. The lowest figureewas for 1920-21, when the 
flow fell to 130 cubic kilometers, only.a little more than half the annual average 
for the period. Usually, a low year is followed by a considerable increase. ‘Thus, 
after 1909-10 the flow increased, reaching 340 cubic kilometers by 1917, and 
after 1920-21 the maximum of 370 cubic kilometers was observed. This was 
more than 50% above the average and almost three times as much as the lowest 
known level.4 


These results indicate that on the whole fluctuations were periodic. The 
variations in the level of the Caspian following on the changes in the flow from 
the Volga were thus no cause for alarm, since a rise could always be expected 
after a drop. A comparatively abrupt change in the flow involving a considerable 
volume of water causes a corresponding change in the level of the lake, although 
only after a considerable delay due to the enormous area covered by the Caspian. 
The water contained in the Caspian to a depth of only one meter totals more than 
400 cubic kilometers. This alone could cover an annual loss of 20 cubic kilo- 
meters for 20 years. However, as the level drops the surface area decreases, 
thereby lessening the amount lost by evaporation, which in turn lengthens the 
period required before a final equilibrium is acquired. 


Exhaustive computations made by the engineers of the Lower Volga project 
in 1933* established that a diversion of 20 cubic kilometers of water a year from 


_the inflow into the Caspian, disrupting the initial equilibrium between inflow 


and evaporation, could cause an ultimate drop in the water level of about one 
meter in 50—60 years.’ ' 


3 Ibid., 325. 

t I 'G. Aleksandrov, Proekt orosbeniya Nizhnego Zavolzhya (The Lower Volga Water Power and 
Irrigation Development), Moscow, 1933, p. 253; V. E. Sproge, Albom chertezhei s poyasnitelnym tekstore 
ke shbemse irrigatsii Zavolzbya i uzla gidrotekbnichssktkb soornzhenii u g. Kamyshina (Collection of Drawings 
with Explanatory Notes to the Lower Volga Irrigation Scheme and the Water Power and Navigation 
Development near Kamyshin), Leningrad, 1933, p. 5. 

5 Proskt orosheniya Nizbnego Zavolzbya, op. cit., pp. 72—3. - 

* These calculations were carried out under the general supervision of the author. 
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The Soviets recently released information confirming that the level of the 
lake is falling constantly, having dropped 2.5 meters from 1929 through 1956. 
During the same period the surface area shrunk. by 35,000 square kilome-ers.® 
The process has been going on so long and has’ been so intense that it clearly 
cannot now be attributed to normal periodic fluctuations. It is also having a 
serious effect on the national economy. The shallow areas of the Caspian ere at 
. the northern end of the lake where the low salinity of the water and the abundance 
of nutritive bénthos and plankton particularly favored, the fishing industry. 
However, about 80% of the surface shrinkage has ‘taken place in this area. As 
a result catches of fish there have been halved with losses put at 500 million . 
rubles annually.” The heavy blows inflicted on the fishing industry have been 
aggravated by the construction of dams on the Volga, particularly at Stalingrad, 
„which deny fish access to spawning grounds. Although such species as stutgeon 
- will not be affected, the catches of cartilaginous fish, many varieties of herring, 
for instance, will decrease Sharply, perhaps disastrously. ; ; 

The drop in the level will also have an effect on other branches ‘of the industry. 
Water transportation and the petroleum and chemical industries will be some of 
the chief sufferers. i ee 

The worried reports from the Soviet Union give rise to a number of questions: 
first, is the present drop in the level of the Caspian due to periodic changes, 
with the probability of a halt and subsequent rise, and if so, how long will it be 
before the position begins to change and how long will the change take? Second, 
is the drop a result of the intensification of hydraulic engineering construction in 
the Volga basin? Third, what steps can be taken and to what extent can they 
remedy the situation? _ ste 

As already mentioned, since 1929 the level of the water has dropped 2.5 meters. 
To make up the losses for this period water equivalent to a depth of 2.5 meters 
would have to be provided. This would amouàt to 960 cubic kilometers, an. 
annual average of 35 cubic kilometers for the 27 years concerned.® A decrease 
of 35,000 square kilometers in the surface of the Caspian lessens evaporation. 
by 28 cubic kilometers a year. Consequently, had the deficiency of flow really . 
been no more than the 22 cubic kilometers already indicated, the level would 
have already ceased to fall. However, as this is not the case, the original loss ' 
of flow must have been more than the average of 35 cubic kilometers a year. 
From this it follows that the level will continue to drop. This steady fall is 
connected not so much with the 10—11 year cycle in the flow that has been obs=rved. 
on the Volga over the period that observations have been made, as with climatic 
cycles of greater duration. ee 

American meteorologists have established that over the past 75 years the 
average world temperature has increased by one degree, reaching as much as 
five to six degrees in some areas. The American meteorologist Hurd C. ‘Willet 

® Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 2, 1956. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology links these variations with the sun 
spots and asserts that they have an 80—90 year cycle. ® A phenomenon comparab_e 
to the drop in the level of the Caspian is the recession of the Swiss glaciers which 
has been going on for the last hundred years.1° 


Thus, it is safe:to assume that, even if the drop 'in the level of the Caspian Sea 
is only a cyclic phenomenon, the length of the cycle has been so great as to 
preclude any hope of restoring the normal level within the next few decades. 
However, immediate steps are necessary to annul or alleviate the effects tke 
process is having on the Soviet economy. so 


Hydraulic engineering projects are not responsible for the Caspian’s loss of 
water. The Volga dams and their huge reservoirs have not yet been finished, 
and their total volume is insignificant compared with the 3.6 million square kilo-- 
meters of the Volga basin. Finally, their surface evaporation, even if it were of 
importance (which it is net), could not be termed a total loss, since, in view of tke 
size of the Volga basin, most of the water would be returned in the form of 
precipitation, Nor could the additional extraction! of water from the Volga fcr 
irrigation purposes, which for the same reasor. cannot be termed lost, have hada 
noticeable effect, since the increase in the area being irrigated in the Volga regioa 
could hardly have been on such an enormous scale. 


` There are basically three ways in which tae problem could be tackled prac- 
tically: (1) introduce measures designed.to adjust the credit side of the balance, 
that is increase the flow of water without ‘affecting evaporation; (2) lessen the 
deficit by decreasing evaporation through reduction of the surface area; and (3 3 
leave the adverse balance as it stands but take steps to combat its effects. 


For the past 20 or 30 years various proposals have been put forward. Ore 
designed to supplement the flow was propounded by Professor K. Rizenkampf 
in the early thirties. He proposed diverting part of the Don’s water through tke 
Volga—Don Canal into the Volga and hence to the Caspian Sea. But the diversion 
of 25,000 cubic kilometers of fresh water (almost the whole of the Don’s annual 
flow) in order to supplement the salt water of the Caspian would have deprived 
the Don steppes of water needed for irrigation, and the project had to be tejectec. 
After the Volga—Don Canal had been built, the project became technically 
impossible. > | 


Another long-standing project is the “northern feed” plan, which envisaged 
diverting to the Volga, across the Kama—Pechora divide, the flow of the upper 
reaches of the Pechcra, the Vychegda and other northern rivers, partially by 
gravity and partially by pumping. This would have necessitated a Kama—Pechora 

. feservoir on the upper reaches of these rivers. It is believed that up to 40 cubic 
kilometers of water a year could be diverted in this fashion.11 However, the 
pumping of such an enormous amount of water cannot be justified economically, 





9 Life, Chicago, August 27, 1956, p. 117 af seg. - 
10 Schweizerische Bauzeitung, Zurich, October 29, 1956. ; 
11 Radio Moscow, November 10, 1956. E 
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and there is no basis for the assertion that the diversion of water would increase 
the output potential of the hydroelectric stations of the Kama—Volga series, 
which would have been some justification. The utilization of water power on the 
steeper slope down to the White and Barents seas would undoubtedly provide 
much more favorable conditions for hydroelectric development. 

One of the projects designed to make up the deficiency of the flow into the 
Caspian was the Davydov project, which during the last years of Stalin’s life 
received wide-spread publicity, particularly in connection with the so-called 
Stalin transformation of nature.1 Its basic feature is the creation of huge reser- 
voirs on the Ob and the Yenisei and the diversion of water of Siberian rivers 
across the Aral—Irtysh divide into the basin of the Caspian Sea. The dam on the 
Ob below its confluence with the Irtysh would raise the water level of the Ob 
reservoir 75.meters above sea level. Its surface area would reach 250,000 square 
kilometers, stretching up along the Ob, Irtysh and Tobol to the northern slope 
of the Aral—Irtysh divide (the Turgai Gate). The divide would be pierced by a 
canal with an average excavation depth of 40 meters, reaching a maximum depth 
of 75 meters. This canal would be 930 kilometers long and the water in it 20 
meters deep. Further on, the canal is to turn into a fresh water sea, and to lead 
into the Caspian. The overall length of this’ water tract is to be 4,000 kilometers, 
of which the canal will make up more than 2,200 kilometers. The second phase 
of the project is the construction of a second reservoir on the Yenisei linked 
with the Ob reservoir by the Ob—Yenisei canal. The project aims not only at 
making up the loss of water from the Caspian Sea, but also at irrigating large 
areas of Central Asia, improving navigation and utilizing the available power. 
Davydov proposes diverting a total of 350 cubic kilometers of water a year via 
this canal. This is almost 50% more than the annual Volga flow. Of this figure 
250 cubic kilometers would be used to irrigate the land and 100 to supplement 
the Caspian. ‘The 250 cubic kilometers would permit about 50 million hectares 
of land to be irrigated (an idea of the magnitude of this project is given by a 
comparison with India, where only about 20 million hectares of land are irrigated 
after centuries of development.)!* At present three million hectares of land are 
isrigated in the Soviet Union, including the Central Asian regions. The cost of 
irrigation alone would undoubtedly exceed 250 billion rubles, not to mention 
the cost of settling this vast area, which is completely uninhabited except for 
nomadic peoples. It would take decades and make enormous demands on man- 
power before the scheme could be realized. Moreover, for the petiod.of most of 
the work, the canal from the Ob reservoir will be dead capital, since almost all 
the project would have to be completed before it can start functioning. The size 
of the Ob reservoir, according to the author’s calculations, would be 4,460 cubic 
kilometers, and the average annual flow of the Ob against the dam 327 cubic 
kilometers a year.14 Taking into account losses due to’ evaporation from the 
reservoir (with an ultimate surface area of 250,000 square kilometers), it would 

12 Geografiya v shkole, No. 3 (1949), pp. 13—19. 

18 Encyclopasdia Britannica, Chicago-London-Toronto, 1951, XH, 690. 

14 Geografiya » shkols, op. cit., p. 15. ` ' 


take at least 25 years to fill it initially. Assumjng that this fantastic project is 
started, the canal and the reservoir would take at least 15 years to build. This is 
not, however, very long. No water would be diverted to the Caspian for at least 


35 years, and it would be considerably longer before the Balang could þe 


restored, 


Thus, it is clear that Davydov’s project is unrealistic and cannot puy be 
regarded as a method of solving the Caspian problem. It is interesting to noze 


‘+ that no mention was made of it by the Soviets in such publications as the.repart 


on the World Energy Conference in Paris in 1956, It is even more noteworthy 
that at 4 conference called by the-Academy of Sciences of the USSR in Septemb=r 
1956 on the Caspian Sea question, the project was not even mentioned. At the 
same time in the general and popular scientific press and even in some specialist 
publications Davydoy’s project is mentioned in such tones as to give-the i impres- 
sion that it is already completed or work is well under way. For exampie, 
Vyshinsky once said on the occasion of an atomic explosion that whereas in tae | 
West atomic energy was being harnessed for destructive purposes, in the Soviet 
Union it was being used to divert rivers. i 


A much more realistic solution, and one which could be carried out mote 
easily, would be to try to decrease the losses due to evaporation. This would 
entail isolating certain parts of the Caspian by the construction of dikes. The 
greatest effect could be achieved by blocking the narrow strait of the Kara Bogaz 
Gol to form a lake. This strait is only 150 meters wide and five to six meters . 
deep.15 In the gulf, which has an atea of about 20,000 square kilometers, approxi- 
mately 18 cubic kilometers of water a year is lost by evaporation. At present this 
is made up by the waters of the Caspian, which enter continuously at the rapid 
rate of 2.8 to 8 kilometers an hour. A dike cutting off this area would thus help 
make up the loss. 


Sulphates, particularly Glauber salt, are obtained in winter ER the shores 
of the gulf of Kara Bogaz, whose salinity is morethan 30%. If the channel were 
blocked the salts could be obtained by simply taking them from the bed of the 

lake, . 


Similar polders cutting off shallow areas are' de possible on the northwestern 
shores of the Caspien, where the depth does’ not reach five meters. The dikes 
would have to be very long, but equally long ones have been built in Holland. 
Objections on the score that this would cause unfavorable climatic changes in the 
neighboring regions and would have an effect on the flow of the Central Asian 
rivers are quite without foundation. The climate, humidity, and flow are deter- 
mined by the moisture brought from the Indian and Atlantic oceans and the rale 
played by the Caspian in making up the climate in the areas is negligible. Te 
mere proximity of expanses of water does not exclude per se the formation of 
deserts. The Kara-Kum and Kyzyl-Kum deserts, which make up the whole 
eastern bank of the Caspian, can be cited as examples. 


18 Encyclopaedia Britarnica, op. cit., 1954, IV, 325. 
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However, the most radical measure of all would be not to attempt to trans- 
form nature but to inctease“the depth of the water for navigation. This could 
best be done by building canals and excavation, and by increasing the moorage 
space and the size of. the moles in ports. This would be ae and would have 
immediate results. 


The position is far more complicatéd as far as the Ae industry is con- 
cerned. In this respect a proposal by one Soviet expert, Professor Apollov, is of 
interest.18 He suggested raising the level of the water in the shallow northern 

* part of the Caspian by constructing a dike 450 kilometers long to cut off the 
shallow, northern end from the central southern region, thereby creating a 
northern Caspian reservoir. ‘The dike would raise the northern level two meters, 
and channels in it would permit excess water to be let out into the central part 
and allow the passage of shoals of fish. At present the depth of water in the 
northern Caspian averages no more than three to three and a half meters. An 

, increase of two meters would meet the requirements: of navigation and would 
once more make this area a spawning ground and fishing center. 

The construction of such a reservoir and the subsequent increase in the surface 
area would not, of course, improve the balance of the Caspian, and would indeed 
bring about a further drop in the level. But as can be seen from the map on page 35 
this drop would occur only in the deep southern part of the lake where it would 
not have the same catastrophic effect on the economy as would be the case with 
a drop in the level of the northern part. In building the ladder of sluices that 
would be necessary this further drop would have to be taken into account. 


W. Sproge i 


4 


Soviet Centralization of Scientific Research 


Following the February plenum of the Party Central Committee the Soviet 

central press began to'emphasize its fears concerning the lag of Soviet engineering 

_ behind that of the West. A group of members of the Academy of Sciences of the 

e USSR headed by the Academy’s director of the Institute of Machine Construction, 

A. Blagonravov, recently declared that the dragging out of research over many 

yeats prevented valuable scientific discoveries from being put into application, 
esulting in the USSR falling behind other countries. ! 

“ The existing system of research institutes has not proved a success. It has 
resulted in a scattering of research personnel and a harmful parallelism with 
duplication of effort. At the moment, most Soviet industrial ministries have 
their own technological institutes with very little variation in their organization 
‘and research programs. In some cases several institutes attached to the various 
ministries are located in the same city. Scientific problems common to related 
branches of industry are worked out separately by each institute with very little 


, 16 Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 2, 1956. 
1 Izpestia, March 20, 1957, 
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exchange of information. There are dozens of similar institutes in the machine- 
building field alone, while a large number of special laboratories working at the 
same problems ate attached to ‘engineering schools and large factories. Con- 
siderable sums of money are spent maintaining thousands of scientists and en- 
gineers whose work produces few results; for research workers and finances are 
divided in such a way that research institutes are not able to maintain adequately 
equipped experimental centers. 

l Many Soviet research institutes and saunas are located in the main 
cities, far away from the industries they are supposed to serve. 


An extremely weak spot in the network of scientific establishments is their 
‘concentration in the capitals. A situation in which almost forty percent of the ; 
~ scientific establishments of the RSFSR are situated in Moscow and Leningrad cannot 
be tolerated any longer. In the case of the establishments of the Academy of Sciences 
of the. USSR this percentage is as high as seventy. It’ is essential not only to move 
the base of these institutes to the periphery and above all to the east, but also to 
create new institutes there by attracting local cadres,? , 


Soviet designers and engineers are not systematically producing the. new 
machinery and equipment necessary to keep Soviet industrial production on a 
level with that of the Ge The State Committeg for New Technology has 
admitted that: : ` 

- In the past year the Ministry of Machine ‘Construction did not cope with the 

task of mastering new techniques and introducing’ advanced technology. Out of, 

660 machines which were to have been madein accordance with the ministry’s plan, ` 

only 545 or 82.6% were completed. The fulfillment of the state plan was even 

worse: instead of 147 machines, 104 or 71.4% were'turned out. The unsatisfactory 
fulfillment of the plan for the output of new machines is a result of the poor work 
of the research institutes, the TsKB [Central Design Office] and SKB [Special 

Design Office.]8 | 


In an article, “The Removal of Bureaucracy is an Important Condition for the 
Speeding-Up of Technological Progress,” Pravda reported that bureaucratic 
organization prevented the implementation of a number of important new 

‘industrial techniques, such as continuous coking, continuous steel production, * 
and the use of oxygen in iron and steel smelting: 


Khrushchev’s speech “The Further Improvement of the Organization of 
Control of Industry and Construction’ stated that in 1956 there were 496 
research institutes attached to those ministries responsible for industry. These 
employed 45,000 people, an average of 80—90 per institute. Forty percent of 
these establishments were concentrated in Moscow and Moscow’ Oblast and 
subordinated to 40 ministries and agencies. In Leningrad 76 similar research 
institutes employed 8,500 workers.§ 





2 Thid. = 

3 Promyshlenso-ckonomricherkaya gazeta, March 6, 1957. 
4 Pravda, March 25, 1957. 

5 Tzvestia, March 30, 1957. 
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' -The majority of Soviet research establishments are now to be moved to the 
-cotresponding industrial and economic regions away from the center. After 
the envisaged changes, highly specialized branch and inter-branch institutes will 
form the basis of the scientific agencies serving industry. Their activities will be 
coordinated: by one of the leading institutes engaged’ in similar work. 

After the abolition of the industrial ministries the new centralization will 
mean that the reorganized network of research establishments will be controlled 
by a special organ located in Moscow. The latter was formed as a result of the 
February Central Committee plenum’s decisions and is to lay down policy for 
scientific research. This organ will be aided in its work by the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, leading institutes, major engineering schools, and tech- 
nical societies. The so-called leading research institutes will, moreover, be sub- 
ordinated to Gosplan, which is to be responsible for a‘single, centralized policy 
in the development of the most important branches of industry.* Thus, the 
decentralization of research establishments throughéut the USSR, which is as 
it were geographic in character, is pursuing strategic aims. In fact scientific 
research will be centralized to'a degree which increases Party and government 
control more than ever before. ; G. A. Voedensky 
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Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth’s Attitude to the Communist Regime 


Konstantin Simonov once wrote a play entitled A Lad From Our Town, 
whose young hero dreamt of raising the red banner of Communism ‘over the 
whole world. This type of formula, propounded at the command of the Soviet 
propaganda experts, was, until quite recently, the basis on which some people 
in the West, particularly the leftist intelligentsia, formed their judgments on the 
moods prevailling among Soviet youth. They argued that Soviet youth, from the 
kindergarten tq the university, is molded in a distinct fashion, and is taught 
quite definitely that everything favorable to the Communist regime is moral 
while anything hostile to it is immoral. To the question of whether many youths 
rebel strongly against the moral principles of the society in which they have to 
live, by projecting onto Soviet youth the psychology of their counterparts in a 
democratic society, they arrive at the answer, No! 

However, in totalitarian countries the general susceptibility to education and 
-upbringing is not the same as it is in a democratic country. Personal freedom, 
the opportunity to realize one’s own hopes, and the choice of a way of living 
ate so limited that in even the most insensitive person there begins to develop 
a painful, almost physical feeling of constraint. Many secretly turn off the path 
of Communism, which they are obliged, to follow, into the unknown. Non- 
conformity, rebellion, and encroachment on the social tenets become, in a 





8 Ibid. 


totalitarian state, the lct of many persons, who, had they been in a democratic 

society, would most probably have remained decent, law-abiding citizens. 
However, the framework of totalitarian conformity is too narrow and the 
sacrifices demanded are too great. A Bree strain is built up, and a rupture must 
occur somewhere. 

The demands made by the Soviet-leaders on the youth of the country ‘are 
clearly expressed in the slogan “Sacrifice the Private for the Communal.” By 
“communal” the authorities mean all that is covered by'the regime’ s current 
demands. The slogan is repeated scores of times at innumerable meetings every- ` 
where in the Soviet Union and the Party administration does its utmost to compel 
people to live up to it. In practice the phrase means among other things the 
renunciation of personal choice of profession. The conscientious Soviet citizen 
must chose his profession not according to his inclinations but in accordance 
with the needs of the state. It means renunciation of the choice of the place of 
work. The “young buildes of Communism” must be prepared enthusiastically 
to leave his wife and family, his friends and the amenities to which he is accus- 
tomed and go to the virgin lands or to the wastes of Siberia. Every specialist com- 
pleting his course of studies is compelled, if he wants to avoid unpleasant conse- 
quences, to work for three years at an appointed place. The slogan also means 
the sacrifice of leisure time. The ideal young Communist must be prepared to 
spend his free time on so-called community work, which frequently consists of 
such tasks as explaining to underfed workers living in barracks why it is such a 
great fortune to be a citizen of the first proletarian ‘state in the world. Even as 
far as relations between the sexes are concerned Soviet youth is not free of 
interference from the Komsomol and the Party, which have the authority to 
direct the personal affairs of their members. 

Who are these Komsomol members, the “activists,” who fuse, organize, and 
lead the masses? At least they appear to be conformists. However, the appearance 
of conformity is only superficial; they preach conformity, but do not practice it. 
. The ideal Komsorhol prepared to sacrifice himself and others for the triumph 
of Communism is a thing of the‘past. The modern Komsomol leader is first and 
foremost a calculating careerist. He is prepared to go to the virgin lands, but not 
for more than a few months, and only in order to.make political capital from 
- his visit. There he can direct the masses for a while, and then return under some 
pretext or other, such as the need to attend a study course. Such people depend 
upon the regime, and they support it, but it remains for them only a provider. 
While acclaiming the virtues of ideals they themselves are completely without. , 
. them and are indifferent to everything that-does not affect their careers. This 
becomes particularly clear from contact with their private lives. Whereas among 
people who are not completely in agreement withi the regime discussions on 
politics and other burring questions are normal, such discussions, even in the 
most orthodox spirit, would greatly alarm the activists. Wages, jobs, clothing, 
sports, fishing, anecdotes designed not to compromise the teller, and women are 
the usual topics of their conversation. If an ideological theme were to come up 
in the course. of conversation it would probably be squelched by a suggestion 
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‘that it would be better not to talk shop. On the whole, the activists are people 
with a great desire to reach the top via the shortést possible route, unburdened 
by superfluous moral prejudices, and, although perhaps not disbelieving what 
they say, at least not fully connecting it with their actions. Frank cynics, people 
who in the company of their intimate friends say, that they were collaborating 
only for their piece of the public pie,.are rare. So, too, 'are persons genuinely 
prepared to sacrifice themselves for what in their opinion is the common good. 
Such idealists are to be found only among youths from 15 to 17 years old, who 
do not know life and have been taken in by official propaganda. 

In theory the call to make these sacrifices applies to everyone, but in 
practice people with influence or in privileged positions can always make sure 
that their children are not called upon. The vast majority of the younger generation, 
however, can only struggle-to escape the excessive demands made by the Soviet 
system, and, if unsuccessful, submit. Such a state of affairs causes wide-spread 
dissatisfaction. The authorities’ constant interference in the private lives of the 
younger generation and their constant efforts to keep youth under their super- 
vision means that passive dislike of the regime has spread among those people 
whom Aldous Huxley called private-lifers. This dissatisfaction unites youths of 
completely different cultural and social levels. It is the chief but by no means 
the only reason for the hostility shown by youth to the regime. There is also 
dissatisfaction with the material state of affairs, a strong feeling of moral indig- 
nation at the government’s monstrous crimes, and a general desire for political 
and spiritual freedom. ` 

The feeling of not being able to control one’s own fate or dispose of one’s 
own leisure time begets passivity and lack of faith in the future on the one hand, 
and a desire to escape, to save one’s private life from oblivion and to protect 
at any price one’s family from needless suffering on the other. All the measures 
‘ taken by the Soviet leaders founder on the shoal of passivity. A stubborn but 
mute refusal to lead the whole of one’s life in accordance with directives and to 
sacrifice it in the interests of the rule of the masses disrupts the Party’s plans. 
Party and Komsomol activists do their utmost to overcome this type of inert 
apposition and constant appeals to enthusiasm, Soviet patriotism, and socialist 
consciousness are made. These appeals usually go unheeded. People leave the 
virgin lands, refuse to go to Siberia as “volunteers,” dodge community work, 
feign illness, and under various pretexts get out of the interminable meetings. 
The ultimate result is that people with criminal records have to be sent to the 
virgin lands, resulting in extremely poor labor discipline, drunkenness, and brawl- 
ing. Attempts made atthe Siberian projects to replace released prisoners with 
young volunteers, about whom the Soviet press had so much to say in the spring 
of last year, have clearly not been a success. Every year thousands of young 
specialists who have completed their studies at universities or technical insti- 
tutions refuse to leave the cities and their families to,spend the prescribed three 
years in the remote provinces. Although in many cases the authorities manage 
to overcome this resistance by threats or pressure, such methods are hardly 
likely to win new sympathizers. ` 
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In the summer of 1956 the Party i to assemble in Moscow young volua- 
teers to help. with tae harvest-on the virgin. lands. At first, exhortations weze 
used, but it soon became obvious that this was leading nowhere. So the paymeat 
of grants to students refusing to:go was postponed until the fall. This of couse 
did not effect the children of well-to-do parents, but many of those who depended ' 
upon these: grants had to yield. Naturally,.such methods of “persuasion” cause 
dissatisfaction with the regime. ‘This feeling: constantly mounts, turning eventually 
into dislike and disbelief.-Moreover, it is naturally felt tha: personal iaterests 
are in opposition to those of the regime, thereby aggravating the hostility felt 
towards the authorities and steps taken by them. This can be called a mood, 
an emotional attitude towards the regime rather than an opinion concerning it. 
In practice, this mood finds expression, in the, general striving to keep as aloof, 
as possible from official public opinion, to avoid thinking about social problems, 
as far as possible to escape the burdens imposed by the system, and to Euild up 
one’s own private lite: Thus, people- set themselves up against the state and -ts 
demands that every one participate unconditionally in the building .of socialism. 
They commit to memory the basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism and master tie 
“historic decisions of the Party and the government,” which,they are obliged 
to study at the compulsory seminaries and politicaliactivities classes, but pzomptly 
forget as soon as they can. Many do not even bother to read the newspapezs, 
arguing that if there were a war they would soon find out, while most other 
topics are of no interest. Such attitudes, however, have no effect on the Soviet 
authorities. | - 


The need to keep a constant watch over the little world some people have 
been able to create for themselves and guard against attempts ‘to encroach upon 
it fosters dissatisfaction with and even enmity towards officialdom. In countless 
hundreds of people these feelings have no connection with definite political 
views. Some, dissatisfied and deceived by Soviet propaganda, which has isolated 
Soviet citizens Hot only from the outside world but also from one ancther, at 
least partially believe what they are told, patticularly when it-concerns life abroad. 


The confused and undefined enmity has penetrated even the most sicple, Ue 
cultured and least demanding section of the youth, and is of enarmous sign-ficance. 
First, it indicates that the Soviet totalitarian regime has not succeeded in creating 
unconditionally: obedient robots, entirely devoid, of feeling and ideas. Second, 
all Party and government measures requiring initiative and sacrifice are destroyz2d 
by the indifference with which they are met. Third, dissatisfaction, albzit orly 
half conscious and purely emotional, makes youth unteceptive to attempts at 

“ideological reeducation.” On the contrary, it makes it extremely receptive to 
the ideas and system of.values labeled “bourgeois ideology” in Party jargon. 
Thus, on January 8, 1957 Trud wrote: “Of laté we have become even mcre 
frequently witnesses of the enthusiasm of a part of the student youth for vulgar 
bourgeois literature, formalistic painting, and wild jazz music.” Such complairts - 
are common nowadays. They indicate that the politically indifferent majority of 
youths are potentially anti-Communist. Finally, this mute, long-standing enmity 
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towards the regime feeds the conscious-anti-Soviet- moods of those who dare to 
express views which are “unhealthy from the political point of view,” as Trad 
put it. These young people realize that what they say will fall on receptive ears. 


Passivity, lack of faith.:n the future, and attempts to ward off Party pressure 
at any price frequently give rise to blatant egoism, amorality, indifference to the 
sufferings of others (sometimes turning into criminally anti-social moods which 
penetrate the consciousness even of honest people), and a feeling of being lost. 
` In spite of the constant praising of collectivism, Soviet life with its atmosphere 
` of ‘denunciation and terror frequently gives rise to introspection, unsociableness, 
and even animal individuatism. 

These feelings and moods also help determine the psychological reaction 
of Soviet youth to the regime. Although youth is united in its passivity and its 
dislike of the demand for personal sacrifice for the sake of the whole, there are 
great differences in the further reaction to Party and administrational pressure. 
After refusing to follow the path laid down for them,” many become lost, not 
knowing what to do. In this respect a poem written by a student and attacked by 
Komsomolskaya pravda is interesting. One verse runs: “I do not know where to 
go, or which path to choose whither. My voice is soft and meant for my friends. 
Oh! please lead a blind girl.” The reference to which path to choose implies that 
the point in question is not merely the choice of the way to take but also the loss 
of definite moral values which should serve as milestones on this path. The 
authorities are loud in their advocation of “Communist morality,” which in 
essence is nothing more than unquestioning obedience to the Party’s commands. 
The majority of youth rejects them, but as a result often finds itself in a moral 
vacuum from which the only outlet is an idyllization of destruction (as opposed to 
building Communism which appears senseless to them) and criminal orgies 
(a reaction to the rigidity cf the socialist state). 


Many people are affected by such moods, which find their most extreme 
expression among the sżilyagi* and the hooligans. They reject outright demands 
that they subordinate themselves completely to society, that they study in order 
to help build Communism, and that they hate capitalist America. Their answers 
are straightforward: no subordination and everything is lawful; let the fools 
study; and long live America. A curious feature of their defense of America is 
that they have a completely false impression of the United States, quite in keeping 
with the Soviet propaganda claim that it is a country ruled by gangsters and 
venal politicians, while the workers live in obedience and poverty. The st#ilyagi 
have made a fetish. of such external features of West-European and American 
life such as jazz and fashion, and, indeed, good friends will become mortal 
enemies over a mere item of foreign dress. On the other hand the Soviet authorities 
and the Soviet, way of life are hated and treated with a bravado which usually 
finds:expression in trivialities. For example, a sti/yag will paint the red door of 
his apartment yellow on: the pretext that he does not like red, or put his feet on 





+ Based on the Russian word for “style, » and approximately equivalent | to the American zoot 
suiter or the British teddy-boy. ° 
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the table of a restaurant, explaining to the protesting waiters that he is trying 
to make himself “at home,” implying America. All this is just a form of rejection 
of the Soviet way af life, but nothing more. Refusing to work, these young. 
people live either off their well-to-do parents, or by selling jazz records, which 
are usually copied at home. It is not surprising that many of-them end up in 
prison, not for political offences but for criminal acts. Unlike the s#/yagi, the 
hooligans are not as a rule “professionals.” They are workers who make their 
protests again the monotony of life and lack of hope for a better future by `’ 
debauchery and brawling. Imbued with an anarchistical mood and often de- 
moralized by idleness the s#/yagi and the hooligans are the end product of the 
collapse of moral standards brought about by social repression and the constant ` 
interference by the state in private'life. They are a noisy and striking group, but 
they are not large and, most of all, they are not typical of Soviet youth, of its 
moods or its aspirations. Soviet propaganda, true'to its principle of discrediting 
morally its political cppenents, identifies those elements of Soviet youth who are 
conscious enemies of the regime with the s#/yagi. This is only a propaganda 
trick for the only thing the two have in common is their protest against the lack 
of freedom. But it is one thing to protest against absence of freedom in the name 
of political freedom, and another to act the hooligan, 


The system of completely limiting the individual in the USSR is such that 
moods of depression occur even among the privileged youth, who receive 
everything as a birthright without having to struggle for a place in life. They 
understand full well that the Soviet regime alone protects their interests, and 
therefore they accept it. Nevertheless, their credo is not devotion to the Party 
and the government but a cynical bon vivantism, often accompanied by pessimism 
and a-predeliction for Western culture. Except for the children of the upper 
hierarchy, these people are not allowed to develop and are quickly overcome 
by a feeling of emptiness, superfluity, and ‘despair, in extreme cases leading to 
suicide. 


The difficult financial position of the majority of the youths, particularly 
students, is also a source of great dissatisfaction. Whoever does not havg 
well-to-do parents must live on a state grant of between 250 and 400 rubles per 
month. After paying for a bed in the hostel and for-transportation, there is very 
little left. Students Lave to eat in the hostel dining rooms, which are really bad. 
Cutlery is usually sticky with the grease from the water in which it is washed, 
crockery is covered with a thin layer of slime, tables are packed tightly together, 
tablecloths are dirty, and the food is unappetizing. The students grumble and 
laugh it off; there is little else they can do. In the spring of 1956 the students 
at a Moscow University hostel went so far as to boycott the dining room, which 
they picketed. This show of initiative worried the authorities considerably. At 
first they met the students’ demands, but then began to seek out the ringleaders 
in order to make an. example of them. On this occasion, however, the students 


` remained solid and the culprits were not found. Such events are perhaps of no 


great significance in themselves but they do indicate the seriousness of the 
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dissatisfaction that is felt, and: that the students can join ranks in protest. As is 
only to be expected, the motivating feelings of Soviet youth find their most 
obvious expression among those who are worst off. ` 

A recent statement by Voroshilov inadvertently revealed the mood of Soviet 
youth. On March 1, 1957 he spoke at the plenary session of the Central Committee 

of the Komsomol arid his speech was broadcast. Worried by the fact that some 
of the younger generation were harboring ideas completely at variance with 
Party canons, he said: “They are maneuvering, they are seeking something, they 
are dreaming about something, but at any rate not about what they should [be 
dreaming]. . . Therefore we can very easily crush these small beetles.” On the 
following day, however, newspaper accounts of the speech did not include 
those words. But these phrases which had slipped off Voroshilov’s tongue are 
a clear indication of the difference between the aspirations of Soviet youths and 
those of the regime. 

The general moods of Soviet youth are somethingenebulous, amorphous, but 
they engender opinions which, can become widespread when they to some 
extent at least find an echo. As to the question of whether some Soviet youths 
are able to form their own critical evaluation of life, it can be said that in spite 
of the unbelievably difficult conditions and the lack of any opportunity for a free 
exchange of ideas or of an ideological heritage, such an evaluation is in the pro- 
cess of being formed. David Burg 


(This artıcle is based on the author's personal experiences as a Soviet student 
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~. Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
x Published by PRAVDA. No. 3, 1957. 


Economic planning in theory and practice’ has always occupied a i 
position in the Soviet system. Of late it has become even more important in 
view of the present leadership’s efforts to untangle the bureaucratic maze that , 
has grown up over the years, impeding Soviet economic progress as well as. leading 
to serious deficiencies in some sectors of the economy. The lead article oz this 
‘issue of Kommunist, “A Portentous Milestone'in the Strengthening of the USSR,” 
deals with this topic. It is really a Party ode praising the steps recently taken by the 
‘Soviet government to guarantee, in the opinion of the writers, future economic 
successes. ‘The article concentrates mainly on two events which it desctibes. as 


- . decisive: the sixth ‘session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the plenary 


session ‘of the Party Central Committee that followed immediately after it. There 
is a close connection between these two events, since they dezl with the same 
questions: the management of industry and the supplying of the necessary 
trained personnel. These two problems have been discussed i in the Soviet Union 
for decades. The article then hails the wisdom of the Party, presumably because 
Khrushchev’s theses on industrial questions were imminent. This articlé also 
touches on purely political matters. Soviet propaganda never misses an oppor- 
tunity'to proclaim the Soviets’ love of peace; and does so on this occasion. 


` “The Soviet people, engaged in constructive labor, do not need war. They need, 
peace. Approving the economic plan and the state budget for the current year > 


the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has analyzed the international situation in which 
our people will have to carry out their work.” ' 


Thus, although praising the ‘decisions taken perches two fecent meetings, ' 


Kommunist does not really get down to the questions discussed. In fact, more 
attention is paid to incidental features not directly connected with the economy. * 
For example, it is pointed out that the USSR is a multinational state in which all 
the component republics are on a completely equal footing, voluntarily uniting 


to defend their interests and to run a common economy. Similarly, the growth ~ 


of the culture of the Soviet peoples is described zs a Process parallel to the growth 
of the economy. All these claims are made in a way which has become very rare 
of late and which is closely in ‘line with the ee condemned cult of the 
individual. 


For the past two years questions of ideology have been as pressing a as eco- 
nomic questions. It is rot surprising, therefore, that a second editorial treats this 
' theme. Entitled “The Party and Problems of the Development of Soviet Literature 
and Art,” it is an attempt to summarize the development of culture and art 
during the Soviet era. It begins by stating: lias: over the pas that has been 
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trodden, the exponents of our literature and art can say with pride that their 
creation is inseparable from the heroic deeds of the Soviet people—the founders 
of a new life.” The point is, however, -that it is precisely this sector of Soviet 
life that is most perturbed; it is in literature and art that the struggle has come to 
the surface and the earlier established forms for keeping them in a subservient 
role have been decisively rejected. Moreover, the Soviet government’s attempts 
to curb the free-thinking individuals who do not agree with the Party line are 
more noticeable in this sphere than in any other. 

Although such a situation cannot be completely ignored, Kommunist tries to 
prove that all is well in art. With this in mind an attempt is made to distract 
attention from the undesirable features and put the reader on a different track 
by attacking the press of the non-Communist world, which, in view of its “bour- 
geois” nature, advocates democracy in art. “At every sharp change in the course 
of history the most reactionary forces have become the most zealous advocatés 
of a spurious pure democracy.” ° 

All this is given'in order to lead up to a deduction essential from the point 
of view of the Soviet government: “The need for Party leadership in all spheres ` 
of our life, including . . . literature and art, is clear to everyone who really believes 


in Marxism-Leninism.” Kommunist does not, however, reveal why culture and 


art must be subordinated to politics. It merely comments that art is one of the most 


“emotionally active forms of ideology,” that is, an extremely effective propaganda 


weapon. , f 

At the same time it should be noted that the article contains some extremely 
hypocritical statements: “The whole history of Soviet literature and art proves 
how carefully and sensitively the Party approached and continues to approach 
each talented artist, each creative individuality and different creative trends.” 
Apart from the obvious cynicism of this claim, it contradicts another Kommunist 
article, which appeared in issue No. 12, 1956, entitled “Fora Profound Elaboration 
of the History’ of Soviet Literature.” This asserted that as a result of the cult of 
the individual many works had been banned undeservingly and many authots 
prevented from writing or subjected to repressive measures. These included 
Artem Vesely, Isaak Babel, Yury Olesha, and Mikhail Koltsov, to name just the 
best known. However, in spite of such indisputable facts, the Party central 
organ innocently. claims that in former years “the Party put a stop to the desires 
of some ardent administrators in literature to wield the cudgel and crush all 
writers who were objectionable to them:” 


‘Even this article contains a contradiction. After the claim that the Party bas 
carried on patient educational work with writers who could only be called 
fellow-travelers, in a discussion on literary groups not fully adhering to Party 
instructions the article states: “An unimpassioned, scientific analysis shows that 
the esthetic aims of these groups acted as a brake on the development of a number 
of writers who had joined them and had been subjected to their influence.” Thus, 
these groups ate both allegedly supported and categorically rejected at one and 
the same time. i er ee 
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Other examples could also be quoted. Mention is made of the condemnatiom 
of Zvezda and Leningrad, of Muradeli’s opera A Great Friendship, and of the bata 
on Zoshchenko and Anna Akhmatova. This completely contradicts the earlie- 
statement that the Party had carefully and sensitively treated each talented artisz' 
and creative individuality. This article, which is unusually long, pursues two 
chief aims: to prove that Soviet art has developed'at an exceptional rate and to 
justify the need for subordinating art to Party politics. 

S. Kovalev’s article, “Relics of Capitalism in People’s Consciousness Undez 
Socialism and Ways of Overcoming Them,” is on 4 very pressing topic. It does 
seem somewhat strange to talk about the survival of relics of capitalism in view 
of the fact that the Soviet regime has been in existence for almost 40 years, and : 
that Soviet society is depicted in Communist propaganda as having created 
something completely new. Nevertheless, the author endeavors to prove that a 
new type of socialist man has emerged in the Soviet Union, that this type has 
become widespread and, that his moral charactet has features not in anyone 
outside a Communist society. “The chief thing that characterizes the new mental 
form of the Soviet Man is boundless devotian to Communism and the Sovies 
Fatherland, hatred for the system of exploitation and oppression—capitalism— 
and fervent sympathy for the struggle of the workers of the world agains: 
capital.” This can hardly be termed convincing, and the author’s argument tha: 
Soviet citizens proved their readiness to defend socialism to the last during World 
War II is fallacious. Admittedly they did defend their country, but not out of anr 
` desire to preserve Communism. , 

Kovalev then dwells on friendship as an element of socialist morality. He 
writers that under the conditions of a Soviet state it is changing into “the noble . 
idea of the friendship of the peoples of the USSR.” The article as a whole deals 
with the destruction of the relics of capitalism in the ideological and economic ' 
spheres. This combination is in deference to the present Party line, under which 
the collective leadership is striving particulary hard to combine two rathe- 
independent things. In this particular instance the contrast is not so obvious. 
In the Soviet Union economic successes do not lead to a strengthening of ideology. 
because industry grows without a correspondiag improvement in the well-being , 
of the people. Since the giant industrial plants that are set up do not benefit them. 
the people begin to become antagonistic towards the regime and the system. 

The article by Secretary of the Vladimir Oblast Party Committee Grishin 
entitled “Initiative and the Organizational Work of Industrial Cadres” is the 
latest in the series of contributions by leaders of the provincial Party organi- 
zations. It deals with the shortage of skilled workers in Soviet industry and is or. 
the same lines as Khrushchev’s later “theses.” The basic idea is that one-mar. 
management is a powerful weapon in the hands of industrial leaders. It is pointec 
out that such management “rests on the initiative of the masses.” 

Of special interest is A. Narochnitsky’s “The Traditions of the Revolutior. 
of 1848-49 in Hungary and the Present Day.” This interest lies not so much in 
what the author says as in the trends the article reveals. Just over 100 years age 
the military might of Tsarist Russia put down the revolution in Hungary and iz - 
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is obvious that the Soviet leaders are afraid of the parallelism between that and 
what took place last year. This article attempts to prevent such an eventuality, 
which would be so disadvantageous to the Communists, by depicting the events 
of the last century as a bourgeois revolution, which expressed the desire of the 
Hungarian people to free itself from the feudal yoke of the Hapsburgs. At the 
same time the bloody events of 1956 are described as a Fascist putsch organized 
by a group of anti-Communists. 

A final article worthy of comment is V. Zorin’s “The Negro Movement in 
the US at a New Stage,” which is, of course, an attack on the United States, 
a part of the campaign that has been waged uninterruptedly for some considerable 
time, spotlighting sometimes one particular aspect of American life, sometimes 
the governmental structure, sometimes the methods of running the economy, 
labor or legal questions. On this occasion Soviet propaganda attempts to depict 
America as a country of dark reaction, a slave-holding state bound to collapse 
as a result of the activization of the struggle of the workers, both Negroes and 
whites. All the workers ate depicted as suffering from a sweat-shop industrial 
system, from crying injustices, and from unbelievable poverty deliberately 
created by racial discrimination and segregation. A. Gaev 


China and Soviet Russia 


By Henry WEI 
Published by D. sax Nostrand Co., New York, 1956, 380 pp. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union always 
involves a certain amount of danger. It is particularly dangerous for a country 
split internally, as was China at the beginning of the 1920’s. Henry Wei’s book 
examines this period in considerable detail. He dwells in particular on a crucial 
incident in Sino-Soviet diplomatic relations: Karakhan’s note of 1919, in which 
the Soviet government announced its abandonment of all the privileges enjoyed 
by the Czarist government in China. In 1949—thirty years later—the Chinese 
People’ s Republic was proclaimed i in Peiping. The intervening period was one of” 
constant Soviet military, economic, and cultural aggression against China. 


` Henry Wei writes about the little known episode which took place when the 
Soviet government gave up its rights to the Chinese Eastern Railroad in the 
original text of Karakhan’s note. The year 1919 was an extremely difficult one for 
the Communist regime in Russia. Lenin, for example, considered the existence of 
a Soviet government in this period a miracle. It was thus not surprising that the 
Council of People’ s Commissarg was ready to surrender all its rights and privi- 
leges in China in return for diplomatic recognition by the Chinese government. 
Moreover, the abandonment of any claims such as Russian rights to the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad was only an admission of the existing state of affairs; for, as a 
result of the civil war and collapse in the Soviet Far East, the railroad had already 
been taken over by the Chinese and the Soviets played no part in its operation. 
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However, four years later, the note was no more than a scrap of paper. In 
‘1923 its author appeared in China at the head of a special mission empowered =o 
negotiate with the Cainese government for the recognition of the Soviet govern-. 
ment. Karakhan brought the note of 1919 as the basis for the negotiatiors. 
However, a compatison of the texts soon revealed that the second note differed 
from the first in one point. There was no mention of the railroad in the second 
note. In Karakhan’s words, the railroad was built by the efforts of the Russian 
people, and the Soviet government did not have. the authority to dispose of it. 
But, as- Wei points out, the railroad was actually built by Chinese laborers paidin 
Tsarist money, which the Soviet government refused to redeem. 


The author adds a further reason for the mission’s failure. By 1923, in sp_te 
of many assurances of friendship for the Chinese’ people and the Soviet govern- 
ment’s abandonment of all unequal treaties and territorial possessions in China, the 
Red Army had become entrenched in Outer Mongo and showed no intenticns 
of moving. ve 


`The book diaws attention to a typical Communist way of acting, as owe DY 
Karakhan’s actions. The Soviet government was particularly anxious to obtein 
diplomatic recognition by China, while the Chinese were attempting to obtein 
a preliminary settlement of all points of dispute. The Soviet mission refused, 
insisting that China must first show i its goodwill and an feelings towards the 
Soviet people. 

The ensuing period ae Sino-Soviet E is aad well. Although 
having gained recognition from the central government, Moscow still supported 
Sun Yat-sen. There was a Soviet ambassador in Peiping and a-Soviet mission in 
Canton. Its head Borodin and other participants were “volunteers.” In any case, 
these “volunteers” received arms and ammunition from Moscow. 


In the period 1923-49 several ‘treaties were signed between the Soviet Union 
and China, but practically all of them were immediately violated by the Soviets. 
As an example Wei mentions the treaty of August 14, 1945. Towards the end of 
the war with Japan, the Soviet government alone'was aware of Japan’s imminent - 
collapse, since in March 1945 the Japanese government had asked Moscow, wh:ch 
was not at war with Japan, to mediate in the negotiations with the Allies. Only 
after the end of the war did the rest of the world learn about this from the Japanese 
government. The.author is most certainly correct when he maintains that -he 
1945 treaty was the result of Soviet extortion. It is difficult to find a further 
example of a count-y having to pay such a high’ price for the completely unae- 
cessary help of an ally. The Soviet entrance into the war with Japan did not so_ve 
anything, or even shorten the wat. Nevertheless, the Chinese representat-ve 
Dr. T. V. Sung was forced by the allies to put a number of Chinese towns at 
Soviet disposal anc to. make other concessions. In the 1945 treaty the USSR 
received Dairen, a military base in Dalny, and the right to the joint management 
of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. Further, China was forced to, recognize -he 
independence of Outer a where a pee government. was firmly: A 
established by this time. ; l 
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In return for these concessions Stalin promised to respect Chinese sovereignty, 
not to interfere in the country’s internal affairs, to recognize only the central 
government and give it financial and moral support. A personal statement by 
Stalin attached to the treaty guaranteed the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Manchuria not later than three months after the'cessation of hostilities. 


Wei quotes a long list of violations of this treaty by the Soviets. According 
to the treaty the city of Dairen was to remain in Chinese hands, while a Soviet 
citizen was to be appointed ‘head of the port. In the case of a wat with Japan, 
martial law was to be declared and authority was to pass completely to the Soviets. 
In fact, the Chinese were never allowed to administer Dairen. The Soviet govern- 
ment took complete, control of the town and justified itself by the fact that a 
peace treaty had not yet been signed with Japan. A further violation of the 
treaty was the fact that only Soviet ships were allowed into the port. The text of 
the treaty had clearly stipulated that the port was,to be open to merchant vessels 
of the éntire world. The Soviets tried, to justify this step by the argument that 
the war.with Japan was still in progress and therefore the city was subject to 

' martial law. : 

A further example was Manchuria. A personal statement by Stalin had guaran- 
teed the withdrawal of Soviet troops from the area within three months after the 
ending of hostilities. Thus, Soviet troops ought to have left Manchuria by De- 
cember 1945. In fact they did not leave until the end of May 1946, and only after 
there had been mass demonstrations in all the large Chinese cities. 


Throughout the ‘period .1945-49 the Soviet government did not give the 
central Chinese government any help. On the other hand, in violation of the 
treaty, Japanese military dumps were turned overt to the Chinese Communist 
forces, thus aiding to a considerable degree the development of the Chinese civil 
war. After the Communist seizure of power, the Soviet press openly admitted 
that there were Soviet military advisers in the forces commanded by Chu Teh. 


A special chapter is devoted to Soviet plundering of Manchuria, which was 
carried: out under the pretext of seizing military booty: All factories belonging 
to Japan were dismantled and moved to the Soviet, Union. In December 1946 the 
American delegate on the Japanese reparations commission prepared a report on 
the state of Manchurian industry, in which he estimated that China’s losses as a 
result of Soviet action in Manchuria.amounted to two billion dollars. 


The book contains a good report of the immediate pre-Comfnunist period in 
the history of Sino-Soviet relations. Here the author has done the pioneering 
work, since there has been no earlier research on this comparatively recent period. 
By the beginning of 1949 the victory of the Chinese Communists was already 
assured. At this time the Soviet government began to increase diplomatic pressure 
on China in the hope of obtaining an agreement which would give the USSR a 
privileged position in Sinkiang.’ The. negotiations with the central government 
failed; This leads to the question which Wei asks, but-does not answer: what was 
the reason for Moscow’s insistence at a time when the victory of her Chinese 
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allies was already assured? The aim is surely clear: to present the Chinese Com- 
munists with a fait accompli. This is proved: by. the fact that almost all the 
concessions made by the Chinese central government to Moscow were confirmed 
by Peiping after Mao Tse-tung’s victory. Dairen remained in Soviet hands ard 
Outer Mongolia remained a Soviet satellite. 


‘Sino-Soviet relations after 1949 ate given considerable attention, but this is 
the weakest part of the book since it is too one-sided. The author examin2s 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and Communist China under three head- 
ings: diplomatic, economic and cultural. 


' , Economic cooperation is developing favorably for the Soviet Union. China 
needs considerable help for the development of heavy industry, but the Soviet 
Union is not in a position to supply help on the scale dictated by China’s position 
and speed of construction. In 1950 China was granted a loan of $300 million at 
the rate of $60 million ‘a year calculated over five years. But China received more 
consumer goods than heavy equipment according to the terms of this loan. In 
those cases when Mao Tse-tung’s government succeeds in obtaining essential 
deliveries of heavy equipment it receives them ftom Eastern Europe with the 
Soviet Union as the mediator. ro 


Wei’s book appeared before the Hungarian events, hence the author could 
not have foreseen the visit of Chou En-lai to the Eastern satellites and the re- 
organization of economic and trade relations as a result of these events. Now the-e 
are reasons for presuming that in the future China will develop and strengthen 
direct economic relations with those countries of the Communist bloc which a-e 
able to offer essential aid. - 


Soviet help expresses itself presently in the form of technical advisers, arcs, 
` and instructors for the army, although Liu Shao-chi announced at the recent 
Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party that their number would be 
decreased in the near future. 

Henry Wei presents a.picture of one-sided ‘cultural cooperation. Ching’s 
Society for Sino-Soviet Friendship, which propagates Soviet achievements, hag ` 
no counterpart in the USSR. The Society for Sino-Soviet Friendship is ‘a paralEel 
organization to the Chinese Communist Party with a much larger membersh p 
than the letter. It has branches in every factory, possesses mobile cinemas ard 
libraries, and publishes hundreds of journals and newspapers, while the trams- 
lation of Soviet literature into Chinese is carried out systematically, running in-o 
millions of volumes annually. ` 

According to the author, there is no corresponding action in the USSR. ‘Theze 
are, of course, translations of Chinese literature, but by no means on the same 
scale, and they appear sporadically. In this respect, the book is a little out of date. - 
After the Hungarian events, when Moscow needed Peiping’s moral aid, plans for 
the translation and publication of Chinese literature were extended considerably. 
Soviet newspapers and journals have begun extensive translation and reprintirg 
of material from the Chinese press. 
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~. The handling of the political relations between the USSR and China is pos- 
sibly the weakest part of the book. In the diplomatic sphere, the Soviet Union 
began a campaign for Communist China’s admission into the United Nations 
from: the very proclamation of the “people’s government.” China has always 
completely supported Soviet foreign policy, even to the extent of direct involve- 
ment in the Korean war. The author draws attention to facts such as increased 
Soviet penetration in Sinkiang, the unequal treaty on Dairen and Dalny, and the 
fact that equipment taken from Manchuria in 1945 was not returned to China 
after the Chinese Communists came to power. Many important facts are omitted 
while others are not treated in sufficient detail. There is not enough information 
on the treaty concluded by the Soviet government with the Manchurian dictator 
Kao Kang, nor is there mention of the consequences of this affair—Kao Kang’s 
suicide after he had been accused of leanings towards autonomy. This accusation 
was clearly directed against the Soviet government, since, with ‘Manchuria 
located between the USSR and China, Kao Kang could not have dreamt of 
real autonomy. There is no reference to the struggle for the division of the sphere 
of influence between the Soviet Union and China, nor of the clash of Sino-Soviet 
interests in Tibet.and in Korea, where the Chinese clearly won out. 


The absence of the above-mentioned facts creates the impression that Soviet 
expansion is the old type of territorial expansion, whereas, in fact, we are dealing 
with a completely different phenomenon. There is an ideological bloc full of 
_ cracks and splits, inside which a struggle to influence the general course of world 
events is being carried on. In the periods of the internal and-external consolidation 
of the Moscow Central Committee, the latter gained an advantage over its weaker 
brother. Moscow is attempting to annex new territories and to include them in 
its own sphere of influence. China is doing the same. While presenting a united 
front against the external world, the USSR and China are at the same time split 
by mutual competition. 

At the moment there are signs that China’s role is increasing, since, as a 
result of inner-party disagreements and the unfavorable development of forces 
in the international arena, the Soviet Communist Party is being forced to allow 
China to play a greater part in the decisions on the fate of the Communist world. 

Elsewhere Wei’s book is extremely interesting and a rather complete answer 
to the question set by the author in the preface: why did the Communists succeed 
in seizing power. in China and isolating the country from the free world? Henry 
Wei has drawn a picture of open treachery, the violation of treaties, interference 
in the internal affairs of another count-y, expansion at the expense of a weak 
neighbor, and the resulting economic and political collapse which brought the 
Communists to power. 

All this must be taken into consideration by the leaders of those countries 
in which awakening nationalism is turning towards the East in the hope of 
finding a friend and ally there. A. Kashin 
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St. Antony’s Papers, No. 1: Soviet Affairs 
Publised by Chatto & Windus Lid, London, 1956, 148 pp. 


St. Antony’s Papers, a new journal in the field of international affairs, is < 
publication of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. Appearing three times a year, 
the journal intends to devote each issue to a particular subject or region. The 
first issue, published a short time ago, deals with Soviet affairs: Many of the.papers 
which are to be included in the series as articles were originallv read at seminars 
by members of the college or by visiting specialists: An examination of the firs: 
number indicates the beginning ‘of what promises to be an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the history of our time. It presents a well-documented 
collection of artieles; covering the pee pom the Civil War (1218 -20) to th= 
present. 

The first article, “The Cheka,” by E J. F gives a short but detailed 
account of the history ofthe Soviet secret police from 1917 to 1921. The author 
has succeeded in assembling much first-hand material from sources which arz 
not readily available to the student of Soviet history: The article is a good counter- 
balance to those’‘attemipts by certain historians to show Lenin as a reforming 

. idealist and to condemn all the sinister stories about the Cheka as exaggerations. 
Numerous examples are quoted to show that the Cheka arose from the ver7 
nature of the proletarian revolution. Although the original Cheka has undergon=-. 
vatious changes and has carried several official designations (it is at present thz 
MVD—Ministry of Internal Affairs), it is cau the same organ, and remains 
the main prop of the Soviet system. 

David Footman’s “‘Siberian Partisans in the Civil War” is also ona ‘Historic! 
theme, on which documentary material is extremely difficult to obtain, partic- 
ulatly because many reminiscences published in'the 1920’s are now virtualky 
unobtainable. ‘The author has much interesting and valuable information abort 
the Civil War on the Siberian front, which was comparatively unknown in the 
West. He quotes: many Bolshevik heroes from the Civil Wer who were later 
purged and are no longer mentioned in the USSR today. For example, Yakovenka, 
a Bolshevik and Siberian partisan mentioned in the first edition of the Largs. 
Soviet Encyclopedia (1926), was completely ignored in the symposium For Sovict 
Authority published ic Novosibirsk in 1947 and devoted to the partisan movemens. 

’ Discussing the reasons for ane the nature of the parian uprisings, the authcr 

writes: 

l The basis of the Partisan movement was the a reaction to o attempts Ey 
the authorities in the towns to interfere with him. The form of organization, military 
and ‘civil, that the movement took was the one that came naturally to the peasamt 
when and if left to organize’ himself. And by this very fact it became a problem to 
the Soviet leadership as soon as the Civil Wer was over (p. 24). : 

Nor must purely chance’ incidents such as dissatisfaction, local conditions, of - 
even ignorance, which sometimes led to pro-Bolshevik uprisings, be forgottea, 
These uprisings were subsequently es the Bolsheviks as “a genuire 
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manifestation of popular anger.” The author gives short biographies of the Sibe- 
rian partisan leaders — Yakovenko, Kravchenko, Shchetinkin, Gromov, Arkhi- 
pov, Kozyr — with an account of their activities, and analyzes the development 
of the movement in the area. 


George Sherman’s “The Russians and the East German Party” examines 
Soviet foreign policy in relations with East Germany. Much of the information 
and many figures ate taken direct from the East German press. The author 
states that, when the Allied armies occupied Germany in the summer of 1945, 
the Western governments had no plan for the future of Germany. (This thesis 
is also confirmed by Wolfgang Leonhard’s article “The Ideological Functionary.”) 
The Soviets, however, arrived with a detailed plan, which was put into force 
immediately upon occupation. A rather paradoxical conclusion is that the uprising 
of June 1953, which caused the East German population to be so bitterly dis- 
illusioned with the West, aided the Soviet regime. This is explained by the 
author as follows: 


Certainly in the short run they [the riots] hurried the introduction of the new 
reforms and gained for the working class the benefits they had been denied in the 
first announcements. They showed the real weakness of the S.E.D. [Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands] and how little foundation the regime had in the 
people. The frank admissions of the Party both before and after the riots give 
official substantiation to what the riots had shown most dramatically. However, 
they did not topple the regime. Rather, such mass disapprobation showed the 
Russians that if they wanted to constitute the Eastern German government as a 
viable instrument of authority to deal with the Western German authorities about 
unification, much must be done to regain it some modicum of support among its 
own subjects. It was reform of the regime’s policy, not the abandonment of the 
regime, which the Soviets chose (pp. 123—124). 


Geoffrey Wheeler’s “New Trends in Soviet Policy Towards Islam” is extremely 
important in view of present Soviet pressure on the Near East and Asia. 
The author makes an interesting point on Islam. 


[Islam] has always been regarded as potentially more obnoxious than any other 
creed practised in the USSR. This is partly because it has a universal character and 
influence not possessed by the predominant religion, the Orthodox Church of 
Russia, and partly because it has never, like Christianity, undergone a reformation 
or renaissance which could loosen the bonds of mediaevalism and bring both dogma 
and practice into line with modern life. The Soviet authorities have constantly been 

` assailed by or have’ simulated a fear, which at times appears unreasonable and 
exaggerated, of the “cosmopolitan” influence of Islam among its adherents in the 
USSR. They are also conyinced that the Muslim way of life is incompatible with 
modern materialism and “progress” (p.125). , 


Even ignoring such questions as the extent and unity claimed for the Moslem 
religion, the fact that other religions have adjusted their dogmas and customs 
to modern life does not mean that their ability to resist Communism is auto- 
matically reduced. Surely, Christianity and other religions are equally as in- 
compatible with Communist ideas of “progress” as is Islam? 


The brevity of Wheeler’s article prevents an exhaustive study of the pcsition 
of the Moslem religion in the USSR, about whick very little information is available. 
The author correctly points out, however, that purely Moslem and naticnality 
questions are closely linked. These are problems 4 that require much extensive 
study. 

W. Claudius’ “In a Soviet Isolator” gives interesting factual information 
on changes introduced into this type of Soviet political prison. The author, a 
German journalist arrested in 1950 in Berlin on the usual charge of espionage, 
passed through Lubyanka prison and various isolation prisons before his release , 
in 1955. To date, the only person to survive these prisons was Elizabeth Lermolo, 
who described her experiences'in Face of a Victim Usually, prisoners sent to- 
Soviet isolators do not return alive. A comparison of her reminiscences with 
Claudius’ article, is, thus, extremely interesting, especially as both spent some 
time in the same prisons at Vladimir, Aleksandrovsk, and Verkhne-Uralsk. She 
was imprisoned from 1934 to 1942; Claudius from 1950 to 1955. 

It is clear that material conditions have improved considerably since Stalin’s 
death in 1953. Both foreign and Soviet prisoners are allowed to receive mail and 
packages, subscribe to newspapers, and have money to buy goods from the prison. 
The food has improved, and, most important of all, there are hopes of being 
released. Prisoners are allowed to submit petitions for a review of their cases. 
Claudius mentions fifteen hundred Austrian prisoners who passed throuzh the 
isolator on theirt way home. 

Such changes have altered the character of the isolators, which are now - 
more like ordinary prisons, although containing a different type of prsoner. 
Elizabeth Lermolo only mentioned former Party workers who had been a-rested 
during purges or counterrevolutionaries—Mensheyiks, monarchists, and Social- 
Revolutionaries—and later only left oppositionists and secret police. Chudius 
divides the prisoners into three categories: group one consisted of Soviet citizens 
of the pre-1938 USSR and included the old Communist Party Guard, óld tevolu- 
tionaries, priests and nuns, anti-Stalinists (the so-called Workers’ Oppcsition) 
who were mostly arrested after 1947, members of the Soviet intelligentsia and 
officers arrested between 1947 and 1952 (including friends of Zhukov who were. 
arrested for “indirect terrorism” and contact with the West), Jewish intellectuals, 
Zionists, Russian and Ukrainian Baptists, Jehovah’s' Witnesses and other sectarians 
arrested after 1947, former Soviet POW’s in Germany who had refused to fight 
against the Soviet army and were arrested for ‘anti-Soviet | propaganda, and 
former members of the Vlasov Army accused of treason. 

Group two consisted of Soviet citizens of those countries occupied after 
1938: Poles, West Ukrainians and Balts arrested for anti-Soviet propaganda, 
Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic and Protestant’ clergy, and anti-Communist 
partisan leaders in the Baltic regions. 

Group three consisted of foreigners: allied officers including Chinese Netional- 
ists seized in Germany, Austria and Korea after 1945 and accused of espionage, 





1 Reviewed in Bulletin, No. 7 (1956), pp. 57—59. 
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Western intellectuals, relatives of former high-ranking officials of the Axis 
powers, German, Austrian,.and Japanese officers accused of war crimes, German, 
Japanese and some Italian diplomats, high-ranking Nazis and members of the 
Gestapo, anti-Communists ftom the satellite countries, anti-Stalinists in power 
until 1947 and then ‘arrested on the charge of treason, Austrians arrested between 
1947 and 1952, Russian emigrés now citizens of foreign countries arrested 
after 1945 on charges of treason, and those emigrés who voluntarily returned 
home after 1945 and were arrested on charges of engaging in anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, ` f , jei 
Claudius gives information on various prominent former Bolsheviks: V. V. 
Astrov, former chief-editor of Pravda; N. A. Palatnikov, Trotsky’s private 
secretary; V. D. Vershblovsky, former editor in chief of Trud; B. M. Kunitsky, 
former watden of the Institute of Red Professorship; P. A. Orlov, a former 
officer in the Czarist army and later Town Major of Krasnodon; Major General 
Yegorushkin, a Hero of the Soviet Union and commander of a division of 
MVD troops; and’V. A. Smirnov, a pilot and also Hero of the Soviet Union. 
‘The objective presentation of facts makes Claudius’ article of great use for 
_ any historian. His remark that “in the case of the M. G. B. (Cheka) (M. G. B.— 
Ministry of State’Security) the brutality is collective and based almost on scientific 
research” (p. 133) serves.as a reminder that this physical and psychological 
terror intended to transform people is by no means confined to the prison cell. 
_ Wolfgang Leonhard’s “The Ideological Functionary” develops the above 
theme in the light of the Stalinist conception of “engineers of the soul.” The 
author underwent a course in the German section of a higher Comintern school 
in Moscow and was then appointed instructor at the Karl Marx school in Berlin. 
His experiences are examined in great: detail in his book Die Revolution entlässt 
ihre Kinder, published in 1955. This article only touches on the working-out of 
ideology among the higher Party workers. As early as July 1945 the first schools 
_ for the training of future Party cadres were opened in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
A plan was already in existence to provide enough schools to handle 180,000 
pupils per year. As opposed to many other Soviet plans, this one was carried 
dut almost in full; from 1947 to 1952, 400,000 functionaries passed through the 
metropolitan schools alone. A varied program was adopted for all levels, from 
short three-month courses to university courses lasting four to five years. 
Leonhard points out that the Communist leaders distinguish between the 
education of the masses and of the functionaries. All possible means are used 
to exclude Western influence. Those functionaries who are being trained to 
occupy responsible posts must study Western philosophical theories as a means 
of,making themselves immune to Western thought. Here, in the author’s opinion, 
the psychological influence of criticism and self-criticism is of extreme importance. 
Alec Nove’s “Economics in the U.S.S.R.” examines the position of Soviet 
economists. Scientists in many fields have been favored by the fact that neither 
Marx nor Lenin left any authoritative works outside the sphere of economics, 
but many of the economic categories of socialism have been defined once and 
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for all. The author sees recent signs that Soviet economists have been granted 
some freedom. Certain modifications were allowed in the second edition of <n 
economic text book, while Professor Dyachenko'in Voprosy ekonomiki attacked 
those economists afraid to express their' own opinions. Now they are asked -o 
put forward their own views, and the ‘theory of the progressive dissolution >f 
the, West is relegated to the more distant futuré. Whether Soviet’ economists 
will be able to follow this new course depends above all on how long this new 


tactical direction continues. 


I. Saburova 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: . 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No.2, March 1957, 
200 pp. (In ). a 

The second lead of Sowjetstudien contains the 
following articles: Wladimir Merzalow, '“Grain 
Harvests and Reserves in the USSR;” Fritz 
Meurer, “The Influence of Grain Harvests on 
Soviet Foreign Policy;” Karl Theodor Beck, 
“The Difficulties in Economic Relations between 
East and West;” Semjon Kabysch, “Industry and 
Agriculture in the Belorussian SSR in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan;” Harutjun Chatchaturian, “The 
Sixth Five-Year Plan in Soviet Armenia;” Werner 
Scharndorff, “Production Methods at Vorkuta;” 
Weewolod Holubnychy, “The National Income 
of the Ukraine in 1940 and 1954;” Leu Ha- 
toschka, “Soviet Religiors Policy Since 1942;” 
Dt. Stanislaw Stankewitsch, “Jakub Kolas;” and 
Sergej Donskoi, “Soviet Historians and Western 
Act.” 
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UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 8, 1957, 182 pp. 
(In Ukrainian): i \ 

This issue of the Ukrainsky abirayk contains the 
following articles: Halyna Korchynska, “Three or 
Four Laws of Dialectics;” Panas Fedenko, “Mi- 
kola Skripnik; E. Glovinsky, “The Soviet 
Conception of the Development of the Economy 
of the Ukraine;” P. Likho, “Soviet Authority in 
the Provinces; and I. Vasilevich, “Does So- 
cialism Exist in the USSR?” , 
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UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 9, 1957, 182 pp. 
(In Ukrainian). 2 g 

This issue of the Uskrainsky zbirnyk contains the 
following articles: Bogdan Fedenko, “The New 
Trend in Soviet Schools and its Social Con- 
sequences ;” V. Golub, “A Concise Outline of the 
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_ History of ithe Communist Party in the Ukraine;’” 


Panas Fedenko, “The History of the Rus Peopres. 
and the Pereyaslav Treaty;” aod V. Plyushch, 
“A Short’ History ‘of Health Services in the 
Ukraine.” £ 

* 


DERGI, No. 7, 1957, 128 pp. Gn Turkish). 
1 


This issue contains the following articl-s: 
Mirza Bala, “The Historical and Ideologizal 
Source of Soviet Colonialism and its Inevitable 
Fate;” A, Battal-Taymas, “The Scholar md 
Historian of Kazan, Riggeddin Fahressinogh ;” 
N. Galay, “Crisis on the Threshold between So- 
viet Domestic and Foreign Policy;” Dr. E. Kai- 
mal, “Bolshevik Nationality Policy in the Crimea - 
1917-1918;” Dr. G. A..von Stackelberg, “Soviet 
Historical Science and Eastern Studies After che 
Twentieth: Party Congress;” Azar Tamer, “A 
Grest Azerbaidzhan Poet, Fuzali;” Arif Sultan, 
“Soviet Propaganda in the Atab World;” S. 
Tekiner, “The Turkic Language as the National 
Language of Azerbaidzhan.” 

The issue also contains a bibliography, reviews, 
and a “Chronicle of Events.” 


| . 
DERGI, No. 8, 1957, 128 pp. (In Turkish). 
This issue contains the following articks: 
Mirza Bala, “Turkology, the Turkic Languases 
and. the. Turkic Péoples in the Soviet Unior;” 
Ahmed Magoma, “Changing Communist Ofin- 
ion Towards Imam Shamil;” A. Uselis, “Rail- 
road Transportation in the Northern Caucasus;” 
`T. Devletgin, “The Political Structure of -he 
Tatar Autonomous Republic;” Abdulgani Cer- 
bendi, “The 1956 Islam Congress and the Queston 
of the Peoples Enslaved by the Soviets; V. 
Dubrovskiy, “The Nationalization of Soviet 
State Institutions After World War IL” 

There is also a bibliography, reviews anc a 
“Chronicle of Events.” ‘ 


‘ 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


' 


1 Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Sovkhozes Benediktov arrives in 
Accra. 

Document on the return of Czech archives 
at present in the USSR to the Czech govern- 
ment signed in Moscow. “ 

Report published on the opening of the 
first all-anion congress of Soviet artists. 

British Ambassador to the USSR Sir Patrick 
Reilly presents his credentials to Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet Paleckis, 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
the Hungarian Minister of Heavy Industry. 

Death of Major General S. Y. Zhuk 
reported. : 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Foreign Trade Kabanov leaves 
Moscow for the 1957 Leipzig fair. 


2 TASS refutation of: British press reports on 
the existence of secret Soviet air base in Syria 
published. 

Central Committee’s greeting to the ninth 
congress of the Norwegian Communist Party 
published. 

Communiqué on the eighth session of the 
Soviet-Romanian commission for scientific 
and technical cooperation published. 

3 Elections to local soviets held in the RSFSR, 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Tadzhik, 

° Lithuanian, Moldavian, and Turkmen SSR’s. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on the award of orders and 
medals to fishing industry workers of Maritime 
and Khabarovsk krais, Kamchatka and 

. Sakhalin oblasts. 

Adenauer’s reply to Bulganin’s 
published. i 

4 Afghan Ambassador Abdal Hakim arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet-Romanian mutual trade agreement for 
1957 signed in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives East German National 
Front delegation. : 

The Polish foreign minister arrives in 
Moscow. 


letter 
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` 


5 Treaty on the demarcation of the present 
Soviet-Polish border signed in Moscow. 

The executive secretary of the UN Econo- 
mic Commission for Europe arrives in 
Moscow. 

Statement by Patriarch Alexis on the posi- 
tion of the Orthodox Church on Cyprus 
published. 

Eleventh session of Soviet-Polish commis- 
sion for. scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Moscow. 


6 Appeal of agricultural workers of Smolensk 
Oblast to all Soviet agricultural workers to 
increase 1957 state deliveries of meat and milk 
published. 

The Polish foreign minister Tara Moscow 
for home. 


7 East German National Front delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR founded in Minsk. 


8 Soviet Ambassador to Nepal Menshikov ar- 
rives in Katmandu. 

, Results published of elections to local 
soviets in the RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian, 
and Uzbek SSR’s. 

The Japanese Ambassador to the USSR 
arrives in Moscow. 


9 Results published of elections to local soviets 
in the Lithuanian, Moldavian, Tadzhik, and 
Turkmen SSR’s. 

Czech government delegation arrives in 
Moscow en route for China. 


10 Elections to local soviets held in the Kazakh, 
Azerbaidzhan, Latvian, Kirgiz, Armenian, and 
Estonian SSR’s. 

Appeal by major Soviet metal-workers’ 
collectives to all ferrous metal-workers to 
increase production published. ' 

Head of Soviet delegation to the UN Kuz- 

. Detsov arrives in Moscow. 

Menshikov presents his credentials to the 
King of Nepal. 


11 Agreement between the USSR and North 
Vietnam on non-trade payments signed in 
Moscow. 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


oe 


The fortieth anniversary of ths February 
tevolution celebrated [the first time this 
revolution has received official recognition]. 

Gromyko and ‘Zhukov arrive in East Berlin 
for negotiations on the status of Soviet troops 
stationed in East Germany. 

Ratification documents of Anglo-Soviet 
fishing agreement exchanged in Lendon. 

Third session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fourth convocation, opens in Moscow. 


Session of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian 
SSR opens in Kiev. 

Communiqué on ths conclusion of Soviet- 
East German agreement on ths status of 
Soviet troops stationed in East Germany 
published. ' ; 

Izvestia celebrates its fortieth anniversary. 

Gromyko returns to Moscow from East 
Berlin. 

Soviet , Ambassador to Hungary Gromov 
presents his credentials to the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Hungarian Republic. 

Report published on Soviet-Fast German. 
agreement on the status of Scviet troops 
stationed in East Germany. 

Abdul Hakim presents his credentials to 
Voroshilov. 

Mme. Furtseva receives German youth. 
delegation. 


Communiqué on negotiations between Soviet 
and East German government delegations on 
payments for products of Soviet-Hast German 
company Wismuth published. 

Report published of elections to local 
soviets in the Kazakh, Azerbaidzhan, and 
Latvian SSR’s. 

Death of the writer N. D. Teleshov 
reported.’ ' 

Report published ‘of plenum of the Uzbek 
Communist Party Certral Committee. 

Fifth anniversary of Indo-Soviet cultural 
society celebrated. 

Delegation of Soviet women headed by 
secretary of the Komsomol N. V. Topora 
arrives in Yugoslavia, 

Kádár receives Soviet Ambassador Gromov. 


Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on the award o? orders and 
medals to workers of the Moscow machine- 
tool works “Krasny proletary.” 

Zhukov leaves Fast Berlin for home. 

Soviet government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for Tunis. 
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17 


18 


19 


21 


Results published on elections to losal 
soviets in the Kirgiz, Armenian, and Estonan 
SSR’s. 

The Japanese Ambassador presents nis 
credentials to Voroshilov. 


Elections to local soviets held’ in the Georgan 
SSR. 

Party Central Committee decree on prepa- 
tations’ for the fortieth anniversary of “he 
October Revolution published, 

Statement by the Soviet foreign ministry on 
the proposed European common market end 


. Euratom published. 


TASS report on the repatriation of Japarese 

from the USSR published. 

Eighth anniversary of the signing of Sov.ct- 
North Korean agreement on economic mnd 
cultural cooperation published. 

Polish governmen- delegation arrives in 
Moscow en route for Asia. 


Tenth anniversary of Soviet-Bulgarian tregty 
of friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid 
celebrated. 

Khrushchev receives Japanese journalist 
and ‘public figure M. Hatanak, 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet raticies 
Soviet-Burmese agreement on the constructon 
of a technical institute and other projecte in 
Burma. 

Report published on plenum of the Turkmen 

Khrushchev’s replies to questions put by 
American newspaper Grand Rapids Herald 
published. 

Gromyko receives -he eentive secretarr of 
the UN Economic Commission for Eurcpe. 


Hungarian government and’ Party delegation 
arrives in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Hungarian minister Inre 
Horvat. 

The Deputy Premier of the Chinese Sate 
Council arrives iú Moscow en route for home. 

Zhukov receives the Hengarien minister _ 
of defense. 

Bulganin ‘receives the EN Party and 
government delegation. 

Voroshilov receives the Hungarian Perty 
and government delegation. i 
Speech at the UN sub-committee for disarna- ` 
ment by Soviet delegate Zorin on armaments’ 
reduction and the prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons published. 

Soviet-Hungarian talks begin in Moscow. 


22 Results of elections to local soviets in the 
Georgian SSR published; 

Swiss Ambassador to the USSR de Haller 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Mikoyan receives the executive secretary of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe 
prior to the latter’s ‘departure for Finland. 

-Plenum of the administration of the Union 
of Belorussian Writers held in Minsk. 

Session of the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 

- SSR ends in Alma-Ata. 


23 Deputy Premier of the Chinese State Council 
leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
Bulganin receives Abdul Hakim. 


24 Bulganin’s .reply to Adenauer’s letter on 
Soviet-West German relations published. 
Tito receives Soviet women’s delegation. 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of the Geor- 
gian-SSR ends in Tbilisi. | 


25 Congress of housing specialists of the RSFSR 
opens a Moscow. 


26 Cscieuntgat on Soviet-Polish agreement on 
the repatriation of ‘Polish citizens from the 
USSR published. 

Congress of Belorussian agricultural experts 
opens in Minsk. 

Soviet-Polish agremeent on the repatriation 
of Polish citizens published. 

Congress of housing specialists of the RSFSR 
ends in Moscow. 

Soviet Party delegation arrives in Vienna to 
participate in the seventeenth congress of the 
Austrian Communist Party. 


TASS report published on press conference 
on disarmament held in the Soviet foreign 
ministry. 

Bulganin’s letter to the Norwegian prime 

minister on Soviet-Norwegian relations 
published. 
' Appeal of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers to all sovkhoz work- 
ers to increase agricultural production 
published. 

Soviet-Polish agreement on scientific co- 
operation signed in Warsaw. 


Soviet-Hungarian talks on cultural and scien- 
tific cooperation begin in Moscow. 
Chinese press delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Draft agreement on Soviet-Hungarian cul- 
tural cooperation signed in Moscow. 
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Soviet-Hungarian government declaranon 
and statement on the negotiations held be- 
tween delegations of-the Soviet Communist 
Party and the Hungarian United Workers’ 
Party signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Norwegian agreement on maritime 
boundaries ratified. 

Hungarian government and Party delegation 
leaves Moscow for Kiev. 

29 Congress of agricultural workers of the central 
' gon-chernozem belt’ opens in Moscow. 
Albanian delegation arrives in Moscow to 
+ sign draft agreement on Soviet-Albanian 
cultural exchange. 


30 Party Central Committee greeting to the 
Austrian Communist Party published. 

Report published in the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers on 
farther improvement in the organization of 
industrial and building control. : 

Soviet-North Vietnam trade agreement for 
1957 signed in Hanoi. 


Bulganin’s letter to the Danish prime minister 
on Soviet-Danish relations published. 

Communiqué on the exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement 
on their common border and the regulation 
of border incidents. 
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Changes and Appointments 


2 A. E. Bogomolov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Italy in connection with his 
. appointment to another post. 

S. P. Kozyrev appointed Ambassador to 
Italy. 

V. M. Suslov released from his duties as 
member of the bureau and First Secretary of 
the Krasnodar Krai Party Committee. - 

D. S. Polyansky appointed First Secretary of 
the Krasnodar Krai Party Committee. 


7 Y. V. Andropov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Hungary in connection with 
his appointment to another post. 

E.I. Gromov appointed Ambassador to 
Hungary. 

L.L Krylov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Albania in connection with his 
appointment to another post. 

V.I. Ivanov appointed. Ambassador to 
Albania. ' 
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Elections to the union republic supreme courts were held from March 3 through March 26. The 
following were elected chairmen of the uniqn republic supreme courts: 


5 RSFSR n AEEA a Anatoly T. Rubichev 
Armenian SSR oo... cece cece eee Aleksyan A, Aleksanyan 
Azerbaidzhan SSR nennen. _ Sapan G. Musaev 
Belorussien SSR v.00... oneen. Sergei T, Shardyko 
Estonian SSR... .0..0ceeeeeeees Rudolf P. Satin 
Georgian SSR o.n... sonona. Tsidor S. Dalidze ` 
Kazakh SSR oo... .ececeeeeeesee ee Abdurakhman Dosanov 
Kirgiz SSR vo... cece cee eeeeeee Abdulla Ordabaev 
Lithuanian SSR n.o... Karolic K. Didzulis 
- Moldavian SSR ..........0. co... Vasily S. Kazanale 
Tadzhik SSR oo... see cess essen ees Makhmud L Ismailov 
Turkmen SSR ..... eee eee eee Kurban Saparov ‘ 
Ukrainian SSR oo... cece eee ee ee Fedor K. Glukh 
Uzbek SSR oe. eececcce ee eee eens Usman! Ibragimov ; 


No information is available for the Latvian SSR. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article “Soviet Waterpower Development in the Postwar Economy” by ALEXANDEE DBEFT 
in the March 1957 Bulletin, the 1957 figures 'in the table “Soviet Industrial Production 1913-2955” aa 
page 25 are Plan figures. The figure in the line immediately preceding the table on page 37 shouH 
read 1935, not 1953. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
or THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and detailed studies of Soviet history and 
culture by persons who know the system intimately. Our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 

* . 

The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 

on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 


women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. 
* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the InsrrrurE provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
` addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES. 


National Communism 
Dr. STEFAN YOWEV 


National Communism is a concept which became the subject of considerable 
ideological discussion after Yugoslavia’s break with Moscow in 1948. More 
recently, particularly since October 1956,, this “deviation” from orthodox Com- 
munist doctrine has become the center of a heated dogmatic dispute. 

How does Moscow react to the problem? The official Soviet viewpoint was 
given on April 17, 1957 by Party Central Committee Secretary Mikhail Suslov. 
He condemned in extremely sharp terms the “national Communist tendencies” 
in certain Soviet bloc countries, declaring that the very concept was incompatible 

- with Marxism, and that its practical realization would lead to the disintegration 
of the united socialist camp. “We will,” he declared, “continue to wage in the 
future a determined war against any attempt to revise Marxism-Leninism, and for 
the close unity of all Communist workers’ parties.” He viewed the deterioration 
of Soviet-Yugoslav relations as contrary to the interests of the international 
workers’ movement. l 

Since Suslov said that several members of the Soviet bloc were tolerant 
towards “national Communist tendencies,” it may be assumed that the Kremlin 
has also condemned the developments in Poland, although Soviet theoreticians 
have so far attacked only Tito’s brand of Communism. 

Although Suslov used the term “national Communism” in reference to 
Titoism, Tito’s followers vehemently oppose their way to socialism being referred 
to in this manner. “There is no such thing as national Communism,” declared 
Tito at Brioni on April 19, 1957 at the Congress of the Yugoslav Socialist 
Workers’ Party. “We are Communists!” A short time before, on April 3, Mladost, 
the organ of the Yugoslav Communist youth organization, published an article 
entitled “National Communism and Different Ways to Socialism.” ‘The author, 
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who gave only the initials D. V., attempted to prove that Tito’s conception of 
a way of one’s own to socialism was a legitimate offshoot of Marxism-Leninism. 
It was not ‘Tito, he alleged, but the Soviet bloc which was propounding the 
illegitimate and un-Marxist idea that the way pursued by the Yugoslay Com- 
munists would lead to national Communism, a concept described as a boargeais 
brain child. It was a calumnious attempt to undermine the Yugoslav Communists’ 
attempts to find their own way within the framework of the true Marxist doctrine. 
The author reminded his readers that at various times the Soviet Union hed 
called Tito’s struggle to build socialism “a betrayal of socialism,” “an attem>t 
to re-establish capitalism,” and “a swing towards the imperialistic camp.” The 
West, on the other hand, had termed the Yugoslav way “national Communism.” 
The Yugoslav Communists, however, rejected both definitions, 

The Mladost article accused the press of the socialist countries of using a, 
bourgeois catchword. It singled out for special mention the Albanian Zere i 
Popullit, the Bulgarian Rabotnichesko Delo, the Czech Rude Pravo, and the Eest 
German Neses Deutschland. These are claimed to have slandered Yugoslavia >y 
accusing it of betraying “proletarian internationalism,” without, however, being 
able to produce in evidence a,single statement made by a Yugoslav Commun-st 
which could be said to reveal national Communist tendencies. The article engages 
in polemics with Professor Deborin, the author of the article “On So-Called 
National Communism” in Sovetsky flot at the end of February. Deborin had 
attacked many Yugoslav as well as certain Polish intellectuals for their “out- 
spokenly revisionistic statements, which were aimed at falsifying Marxism and 
smuggling blatantly opportunistic ideas into the international workers’ move- 
ments.” D. V. replied that the opponents of Yugoslav Communism within the 
socialist camp were betraying Lenin’s idea of “a specific way to ‘socialism in each 
individual land.” ` 

In the West there is a tendency to refer to the men who rebelled against the 
harsh Stalin regime and were liquidated for it, Rajk and Kostov, for example, 
as national Communists. The followers of both Tito and Gomulka, howevzr, 
protest against the use of the term to describe the developments that have taken 
place in their countries. The Kremlin and their puppets deny, in a roundabcut 
manner, that socialism can be reached by different paths, and condemn all attemots 
to win political and ideological independence from Moscow as revisionistic, 
national Communism. 

What do the classics of Communism have to say about different ways to 
socialism? Lenin wrote: 

It would be a mistake if we were simply to copy mechanically decrees for all 
the regions of Russia, [or] if the Communists—the Soviet functionaries in zhe 
Ukraine and on the Don—wege to expand them indiscriminately ...to the otner 

~ regions, for we are by no m aiming at a uniform pattern, nor are we decid ng 
once and for all that our experience, the experience of central Russia, can be trans- 
ferred in its entirety to all the peripheral areas.* 





1W.1. Lenin, Assgemeblts Werke, VIL, 41, quoted in J. W. Stalin, Fragen des Leninisowui, Mosoow, 
1947, I, p. 374. : 
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Lenin naturally was not in a position to give the problem very serious con- 
sideration, for at that time the Soviet Union did not have any satellites. But since 
the Communist preceptor had warned against systematically applying the 
experience of central Russia to the Soviet periphery it is clear that this experience 
would be even less applicable to the Soviet satellites. ’ 

The question then arises: What attitude did the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
take towards the question of national independence in individual countries? 
Engels wrote: “A nation which suppresses another cannot emancipate itself.” 
Lenin went even further. 


This means that the Marxists cannot leave out of consideration the powerful 
economic factors which engender the urge to create national states.... It means 
that national self-determination in the Marxist program can have no other meaning 
from a historical and economic point of view than political self-determination, 
independence as a state, and formation of a national state... .? 


Lenin also stressed the right of every nation to self-determination and indepen- 
dence as a state, but he made a most important reservation. In his opinion the 
bourgeoisie always puts its own national claims in first place. The proletariat, 
on the other hand, always subordinates these claims to the interests of the class 
struggle. In other words, a true Communist must be prepared to ignore the 
interests of his own country if the cause of the international class struggle would 
benefit by it. 

When Lenin warned against blind imitation he was clearly thinking primarily 
of practical, economic considerations. However, the question of independent 
roads to socialism must also be approached from another angle: the centralized 
political and ideological direction of the international proletarian, movement 
from its headquarters in Moscow. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat must, by its very nature, rest on the prin- 
ciple of edinonachalie (one-man authority). The only adequate form of a Com- 
munist dictatorship is a centralized totalitarian authoritarianism. In contradiction 
to Lenin’s thesis that under the dictatorship of the proletariat a minority of 
exploiters will for the first time in history no longer rule a majority of exploited 
but on the contrary the popular majority will suppress the former ruling-class 
minority, in reality the dictatorship of the proletariat represents the unlimited 
despotism of a tiny clique of Party functionaries. ; 

Experience has shown that rule by the Party oligarchy is based ultimately on 
the personal dictatorship of a single Party boss. This was the situation for years 
under Stalin, and still is in Red China and “national Communist” Yugoslavia. 
The struggle for succession in the Kremlin that has been taking place since 
Stalin’s death is conditioned by the same principle, which, incidentally, applies 

.not only to each individual Communist Party but also to the Communist move- 
ment as a whole. Thus, “collective” leadership and polycentralism have no 
permanent place in world Communism. As soon as the demand that the peculiari- 


2 W., L Lenin, Assgewdblie Werke, Moscow, 1947, I, 676. 
3 Ibid., I, 685. 





ties of each individual country be observed Curing the building of socialism 5 
linked with the demand for an end to the tutelage of the Soviet Communist Party, 
the Kremlin will be forced to sound the alarm to prevent any attempt at secessior. 

From the very incipience of the Communist movement the fact that th= 
Communist doctrine deals wizh an unrealistic Utopia has led to disputes 02 
matters of principle, and later, after the creation of the first socialist regime, to 
fundamental contradictions between abstract theory and concrete reality, to 
struggles between “right” and “left” factions, to campaigns against “deviations” 
from orthodoxy, and to reformistic proposals., 


The Yugoslav Experiment ` 

It is not difficult to show that the Yugoslav road to socialism is presentlz 
exhibiting reformistic tendencies. It should be remembered, however, that th= 
first impulse towards Yugoslavia’s deviation was‘caused not by any revisionistiz 
aspirations but solely by the opposition shown by the Belgrade Communists to 
Stalin’s intention of degrading Tito to a mere agent of the Kremlin. The Yw 
goslay Communists, moreover, did not have to thank the entry of the Red Arm7 

.into their country for their position as was the case with the other satellites, for 
they had managed to effect a Communist revolution while waging a war of 
liberation against the German occupiers. Thus, Tito had his own apparatus of 
authority, which prevented the Soviets from gaining full military and political 
control of Yugoslavia as they had in Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, and Poland. 

Before the official break with Moscow the Yugoslavs had had no intention 
whatsoever of going their owa way. On the contrary, their policies and their 
ultimate goal were more radical than those of either the other satellites or tha 
Soviets themselves. ‘Tito’s Yugoslavia was tke first Communist state to break 
with the West, and the first people’s democracy to model its economy on th= 
Soviet pattern. In the years 1946 and 1948 decrees were issued nationalizing 
industry, banking, and other important branches of the economy, while in 1947 
the first five-year plan, again on the Soviet pattern, was inaugurated and agricul- 
ture forcibly collectivized at a rapid rate. Indeed, the rate at which the Yugosla~ 
economy was Sovietized was so rapid in this period that even the Kremlin ex- 
pressed its misgivings’ at the ambitious Yugoslav industrialization program 

The direct cause of the break between Stalin and Tito was the Yugoslav plam 

' for a Balkan federation comprising Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania, 
under Yugoslav leadership. The suspicious Soviet dictator immediately opposed 
this plan, since it could have led to the formation of a second Communist cente- 
in southeastern Europe, indepeadent of Moscow. 

After Tito’s refusal to beg for forgiveness he and his followers were accused 
at a Cominform conference (June 28, 1948) of turning their backs on the Sovie= 
Union and the people’s democracies, and of being nationalists, not internation- 
alists. The Tito Communists were immediately excommunicated, on the grounds 
that they had committed the worst crime an orthodox Communist can commit: 
ideological deviationism and betrayal of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. i 
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The reaction of the Yugoslav Communists to this accusation of heresy was 
swift. In November 1948 the Fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
was held in Belgrade. Instead of announcing an ideological program Tito defended 
himself at considerable length against what he called monstrous and false accusa- 
tions. He spoke of “frightful mistakes” and stressed his “unshakeable devotion 
to the teachings of Marx-Lenin-Stalin.” He asserted that his actions would prove 
that Yugoslavia had not deviated from the path laid down in these teachings. 
In fact, the whole program of the Fifth Congress in Belgrade was Stalinist par 
excellence. 

As a result of the Cominform reproach that Tito’s policy was pandering to the 
kulaks and was facilitating the growth of capitalism, the Yugoslav Communists 
launched a new campaign of forced collectivization in 1949. 'The methods employed 
were every bit as ruthless as those used in the USSR in 1930—31. By the end of 
1949 the number of Yugoslav collective farms had increased from 1,313 to 4,534. 
The campaign led to economic chaos. In addition, the pressure applied by the 
Cominform on Tito grew more intense, the land was subjected to a complete 
economic blockade, troops were concentrated on the Yugoslav frontier, and 
border incidents were provoked. In view of this, the Tito Communists avoided 
entering into fundamental ideological discussions with Moscow. 


Thus, it can be seen that originally Tito could not have been called a rightist 
Communist of the Bukharin type, but, on the contrary, was a radical left-wing 
Communist. The fact that he later showed revisionistic tendencies which went 
beyond what Bukharin had advocated and began to correct not only Stalin but 
also Lenin and Marx was a result of the grim reality with which he was confronted. 
He was faced with the alternative of either breaking with this reality and dumping 
all ideological ballast, or of being crushed. Since the Titoists, like all orthodox 
Communists, are doctrinarians, they had to attempt to discover their own ideo- 
logical route to socialism. An ideological foundation automatically necessitated a 
criticism of the Soviet attitude. 


In March 1950 Milovan Djilas coined the expression “socialist democracy,” 
the Yugoslav answer to the Leninist “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the inter- 
mediary stage between capitalism and Communism. According to Djilas, the 
state apparatus in the Soviet Union had not weakened, as Marx’s theory of the 
‘withering away of the state during the dictatorship of the proletariat had laid 
down, but become stronger. Bureaucratic centralism had become the order of 
the day, and a new stratum of bureaucrats had built up a force outside society. 
It followed, therefore, that it was not the Yugoslav Communists who were 


revisionists, but the Soviets, who had departed from the teachings of Marx and 
set up a state capitalism. 


Tito now set out to correct Stalin’s errors and to put Marx’s theory of the 
withering away: of the state into practice. This was the starting point of his 
attempts at reform, the guide to the Yugoslav path to socialism. Two important 
steps resulted: the decentralization of state administration, and the transfer of 
enterprises to the management of workers’ collectives. As one student of the 
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Yugoslay economy put it, “The Titoist theoreticians created a new socialist 
ideology, whose essence could be summarized as ‘socialism is democratic self- 
government’. ”4 This “democratic self-government” provides in theory for the 
decentralization of the state’s acthority on the political plane and the transfer of 
its powers to the lowest local government units, the communes. In the economy 
the process is effected by granting the workers “self-management.” 

In this way the Party’s direct interference in the work of the political and 
economic organs of self-government are eliminated, at least formally. As a 
consequence, at the Sixth Cong-ess of the Yugoslav Communist Party the Party 
was renamed the“ League of Yugoslav Communists,” and its role recast: “The 
League of [Yugoslav] Communists is in its work not a direct operative leader and 
commander.... It functions -ather by its political and ideological activity, 
primarily by its power of persuasion....” 

It was left to the uncompromising and logical Djilas to draw the ultimate 
conclusions from the decisions of the Sixth Party Congress. In December 1953 
he published an article in the official Party organ Borba in which he made the 
following demands: (1) recognition, of the fact that there was in Yugoslavia a 
socialist consciousness outside the Party; (2) granting of complete freedom of 
thought and speech; (3) abolition of totalitarian Party discipline and “democratic ` 
centralism;” and (4) abolition of the professional-Party apparatus. 

These extreme demands, which in practice would have entailed dropping 
the one-party system and exchanging “socialist democracy” for a social democracy 
on the Western pattern, were, of course, sharply rejected by the leaders of the: 
Yugoslav Communists, who fully realized that such liberalization would even- 
tually lead to the complete elimination of the Communist Party from the national 
scene, The latent opposition of the people, particularly of the peasantry, is so 
great in this predominantly ag-icultural country that, if Djilas’ proposals had 
been accepted, the liquidation af the present apparatus would have come about 
in a very short time. For, as Rankovic admitted at the beginning of 1954, the- 
Yugoslav Communists have never succeeded in making an impression on the 
masses.” l 

After the Djilas episode, Tito stated on March 29, 1954 that democratic 
centralism within the Party would have to remain. Thus, the Party continued 
to control the country on the Stalin model. : 

Basing themselves on Marx, according to whose theory the decisive factor in 
society is not formal political power but economic forces, the Yugoslav Com- 
munists otiginated the idea of “economic democracy.” They want to transfer the 
ownership of the means of production from individuals and give all economic 
power to the people, and believe that they have found a practical way of doing 
this in the system of “democratic self-management.” In the economic field this 
self-management is to be implemented through the enterprises and on the political 
plane through people’s committees at regional level. At any rate the people’s 





4 Viktor Meier, Das nens jugoslawiscEe Wirtschaftssystem, Zurich, 1956, p. 15. 
5 Borba, Belgrade, March 29, 1954. 
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committees, which are to be elected by secret ballot from among the workers, 
will: not make any political decisions. Their autonomy is limited to questions of 
social insurance, education, health, and technical questions within the enterprises. 

Although it can hardly be denied that a certain amount of economic decentrali- 
zation and autonomy has been achieved in Yugoslavia, politics are still rigidly 
` controlled from the center. When the Yugoslay Communist Party received its 
new name, League of Yugoslav Communists, at the Sixth Party Congress in 1952, 
the Party was to have developed under its new statutes according to two prin- 
ciples: political and ideological education, and publicity of activities. It was felt 
that the “administrative measure” had come to an end once and for all. 

The League of Yugoslav Communists was to have developed into a party 
based on cadres. The political education of the masses was to be the task of the 
People’s Front, which was renamed the “Socialist League of the Yugoslav 
Working People.” Secret decisions made at a Party Central Committee plenum 
in July 1953 on the island of Brioni, however, put a halt to inner party liberaliza- 
tion. It was claimed that a large number of Communists had misunderstood 
the directives of the Sixth Party Congress, believing that with the abolition of 
“administrative leadership” political work among the masses was likewise to 
have stopped. f 

The Party exercises its compulsion nowadays in a somewhat milder fashion; 
but in practice there are no grounds for believing that the Party administrative 
measure is a thing of the past: it is still an everyday feature of Yugoslav life. 
The UDBA (sectet police) continues to watch over the doings of every Yugoslav 
citizen and is commissioned by the Party leaders; who are the rulers of the state, 
to crush any anti-Party activities. 

The freedom of thought and speech demanded by Djilas is no more in evidence 
in Belgrad than it is in Budapest or Sofia. The average Yugoslav citizen may be 
able to express his opinions mote freely in private than he could prior to the split 
with the Cominform, but the Party’s control of the press, radio, and tight of 
assembly is as rigid as ever. 

ok 


The events in Hungary and Poland in the fall of 1956 ended the temporary 
tapprochement between the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia. The Kremlin realized 
then that all possible steps would have to be taken to stop the satellites’ attempts 
to free themselves from Moscow—a movement inspired by Tito—otherwise 
the Soviet bloc was in danger of disintegrating. The thesis of independent roads 
to socialism is an ideological justification for independence from Moscow. In 
view of this, Soviet theoreticians and their spokesmen in the satellites were 
obliged to condemn this concept as a “national Communist deviation” and a 
blow at “international proletarianism.” > 

In the January issue of Kommanist M. Pomelov took to task the Yugoslav 
writer J. Gustinic, who at the end of 1956 had asserted in the Yugoslav newspaper 
Politika that “in an epoch when socialism predominates in many countries, the 
working class and its parties must let themselves be led in their mutual relations 
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not by the principles of proletarian internationalism but by the principles of 
socialism.”* ‘Pomelov counterproposed that the principle of coexistence pro- 
pounded by Lenin was justified only in the relations between the opposing 
systems of capitalism and socialism. “It is not difficult to understand that it would 
be a grievous mistake to apply the principle of coexistence to the relations 
between socialist countries and between Communist parties with a common goal 
and a common ideology.” Later, he continued: “Formally, the nationalists 
[in the socialist countries] put the interests of their own country first, but in fact 
they are striving to isolate their country from the. other socizlist countries, tc 
weaken its position, and to slow its progress, and are therefore not patriots.’ 

Pomelov drew a fundamental distinction between patriotism and nationalism anc 
concluded, “bourgeois propaganda speaks of ‘national Communism,’ bur 
actually the point in question is ‘national opportunism.’... The way to so- 
cialism is illuminated by the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, not by so-called nationa! 
Communism.” He added: 

The general process of the transformation of society according to socialist prin- 
ciples takes place in different forms in different countries depending upon thei- 
historical and ational peculiarities. . . . All theories of “special ways” to socialism 

‘which exclude the dictatorship of the proletariat and its union with the working 
peasants, the role o= the socialist state in the economy, the leading role of the Cone- 
munist Party, and so on contradict the objective development of -society revealed 

by Marxism-Leninism (pp. 21—22). 

In other words, Soviet theoreticians are dispul ing the right of the “nationzl | 
opportunists” to base themselves on the principi} of an independent road © 
socialism since Lenin had approved this principle only on specific conditions: 
the maintenance of the leading role of the Communist Party and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, for example. ` 


"The new Soviet thesis that there can be no such thing as coexistence between 

socialist countries and Communist parties means that different ways to socialism 

are inadmissible on principle. Thus, the Kremlin is restoring the theory of the 
monolithic nature of Communism. : 

Kommunist, in its March (No. 4) issue for 1957 also takes up-a definite stard 
against Yugoslav attempts at decentralization. The Lenin principle of democratic 
centralism was formed in the struggle against the anarchic syndicate theory of 
the decentralization of economic management. Such views, it is claimed, hzd 
already been put forward, for example, by the so-called workers’ opposition 
movement between 1920 and 1922. “This [movement] proposed abrogatiag 

„state centralized management of the economy, and entrusting the management 
of the national economy to the hands of the projected “Union of Producers,’ 
which was to be a society of trade union production organizations.” Furthermoce, 
it is added; “The renunciation by proletarian authority of the execution of -ts 
fundamental economic organizational functions would be tantamount to a 
renunciation by the Communist Party of leadership in building socialism.” 


* Kommunisti does noc give the date of the Politika issue in question. 
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The extremely violent dispute [betwee Kommunist and Pravda on the one 
hand and Borba and Politika on the other during the past few months indicates 
that ‘the conflict between Moscow]|and Belgrade is reaching a point when only 
the complete capitulation of one sidé could bring about a reconciliation. On 
February 14, 1957 Borba asserted that Tito would never accept the Soviet ideo- 
logical tenets. Shepilov had stated at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet on Decem- 
ber 12, 1956 that it depended primarily on th? Yugoslav leaders as to whether 
Yugoslav—Soviet relations would develop on the basis of friendship and equality. 
Borba retorted: “No one can éxpect Tito to capitulate ideologically and politically 
in order to enjoy friendly relations with the Soviet Union.” 

While rejecting the. Soviet thesis that the principle of coexistence was appli- 
cable only to relations between capitalist and socialist systems, not between 
socialist countries and Communist parties, Borba drew attention to the fact 
that difficulties could also arise in the relations between socialist states. “Soviet 
' writers overlook the problems which played such an important role in October 
and November [1956] in the events in Eastern Europe.” 

In a later Borba article, published on April 5, 1957, Vlajko Begovic, director 
of the Yugoslav Institute of International Affairs, asserted point-blank that the 
chief reason for the conflict betwéen Moscow and Belgrade was “Tito’s refusal 
to accept the unconditional leadership of the Kremlin. l 


The Polish “New Way” 


The Polish way to socialism which Gomulka has been trying to-put into action 
since October 1956 differs just as much as the Yugoslav from the Stalin plan for 
the realization of socialism. Broadly speaking, it may-be said that Gomulka’s 
program is on the whole Bukharinite. Bukharin, who is viewed as the forerunner 
of all “right deviationists” and national Communists, wanted in essence to put 
a stop to forced collectivization, slow down the rate of development of heavy 
industry, and maintain the principle of inner-Party democracy. Gomulka has added 
to this a demand for relative independence from the Kremlin. 

The: new Polish regime achieved a certain amount of independence after the 
dramatic developments of October 1956. Warsaw is about to put an end to Soviet 
tutelage and colonial exploitation. Poland has canceled the trade agreement with 
the USSR under which she had been obliged to sell, for example, coal to the Soviet 
Union at $3 a ton, while the price on the world market was $16 a ton. 

Of no less importance was the Polish decision to reduce the official rate of 
exchange of the zloty from four to, sixteen to the dollar. By this step the Poles 
put an end to an anomoly which had been a great hindrance to the development 
of trade with the West and:to the tourist trade from the non-Communist world. 
For all practical purposes it also drew Poland out of the ruble bloc. 

. One of the first measures taken by the Gomulka government was to dissolve 
the collective farms. Equipment and livestock were transferred to individual 
farmers or sold, there was a new division of land, and some was given back to the 
fatmers who had gone to live in cities. 
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In all sectors of the economy a free hand has been given to private initiative, 
and nationalized enterprises which had gone bankrupt were taken over again by 
private individuals. In the Poznan district alone over 100,000 persons have filed 
applications to open small businesses. Gomulka also worked out a modus vivendi 
with the Catholic Church, and Folish youths were permitted to enter Catholic 
schools. 

Of particular importance are the developments that have taken place in in- 
dustry. First, Gomulka radically altered the investments program and abrogated 
on principle the priority given zo the development of heavy industry. He then 
began to decentralize industrial operations and to put the self-management granted 
to the workers into operation, a process in which workers’ councils are to play 
a big part. According to the magazine Gospodarka‘ Planowa for March 1957, a 
draft statute for these workers’ councils was put forward by the workers them- 
selves. Under it the following features were envisaged: (1) the workers’ ‘councils, 
which are to be elected by secret ballot, are to run the enterprises; (2) the workers’ 
councils are to resolye such questions as what is to be produced, and how, at ` 
what prices the finished goods are to be sold, and how wages ate to be distrib- 
uted amongst the workers; (3) in accordance with the decisions of the workers’ 
councils the directors of the enterprises, who ate to be elected by the councils, are 
to receive executive power, 


The Polish workers, however, have not yet received these rights of self 
management even in theory, and the latest information available seems to indi- 
- cate that the Gomulka government is hesitating to carry through the reforms. 
Indeed, the Polish press has even begun to publish articles warning against such. 
a step. The above-mentioned issue of Gospodarka, Planowa asserted that the 
workers’ councils as proposed can hardly be expected to achieve the desired results 
from an economic point of view. It urges greatest caution in carrying out reforms 
and care in avoiding even greater mistakes in attempts to correct those already 
made, for it is possible that in the struggle with bureaucracy even greatet evils 
might be invoked: anarchy and disorganization of production. 


In addition to orgens for the control of production in each enterprise, there 
are to be central organs to direct and control the development of all enterprises. 
‘These central’ bodies will have a say in the production processes and the way 
work is divided among the individual enterprises. In other words, the Polisk 
magazine is proposing decentralizing industry at the same time as it proposes 
centralized control. In this respect Gospodarka Planowa is following the lines laic 
down by Khrushchev for the reorganization of Soviet industry. It is clear that 
Gomulka has not dared to give up the Lenin-Stalin principle of democratic ` 
centralism for fear that the regime would lose the teins. 


Gospodarka Planowa proposed a new plan for the workers’ councils in whick 
the former economic system is to be retained without major alterations, bur 
authority would be divided between the workers’ council, as an organ in charge 
of the énterprise operation, and the director, whose responsibility is defined by 
law. The workers’ council could supervise the work of the director in about the 
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same way that the Sejm controls the activities of the government. In any case the 
ultimate status of the workers’ councils has by no means been decided. Further 
discussions are to’ be held on this and allied subjects. 

Gomulka is faced with an insoluble dilemma. He had no choice but to launch 
his program of liberalization last fall to avoid a catastrophe. Had he not offered 
the population the prospect of independence from the Soviet Union, a rapid rise 
in the standard of living, and’ greater personal freedom new riots would most 
probably have flared up, and Poland would have faced a greater disaster than the 
one which befell Hungary. But the promised reforms in everyday living cannot be 
realized immediately for various reasons. Gomulka has already had to reject the 
workers’ demands for an increase in wages, for the present Polish regime cannot 
afford to raise the purchasing power of the population by an increase in wages 
without ensuring a corresponding improvement in the supply of goods. Under 
such circumstances inflation and a subsequent economic crash would be unavoid- 
able. Yet, if the promised autonomy were granted, the first step of the workers’ 
councils would be to push through the wage increase. 


The regime is also looking’with dismay on the developments in the agrarian 
sector. Apart from the losses amounting to millions, through the dissolution of the 
kolkhozes, the situation is grave. The Watsaw newspaper Zycie Warszawy reported 
on March 29, 1957 that “the situation is positively alarming—the compulsory 
deliveries of grain and cattle are continuously getting smaller... . The deficits in 
grain deliveries amounted to 400,000 tons on January 1, 1957. To date only 
45,000 tons of these have been delivered. . . . The corresponding figures for meat 
are 56,000 tons, of which only 2,500 tons have been delivered to the State. ... 
The position is no better as far as milk deliveries are concerned. .. .”” The news- 
paper then stated: “The views of the economists on the Seaselescacss of compul- 
sory deliveries were regarded by the country not as a proposal but as a set deci- 
, sion.... The cause of this calamitous development is clear: the people are no 
longer ‘afraid of the organs of authority in the provinces.... The people have 
ceased to obey the organs of the state... .” The realization of Gomulka’s reform 
plans will not be held up merely because of the fear that the state might lose 
control of economic development. In the background, other interested circles— 
the-“Polish Stalinists”—are lurking, trying to shatter any attempt to move along 
the new way to socialism. Since the beginning of the relaxation in Poland there 
has been a bitter struggle between the two main opposing factions in the Party: 
the Gomulka group and the followers of the late Beirut, who have remained 
true to Moscow. f 


. The struggle for the leadership of the Party and control of the country is 
continuing behind the scenes, even though the new Patty leader gained an over- 
whelming victory in the parliamentary elections and the recent Central Committee 
plenary session. 

The greater the political pressure put on Gomulka during the first months of 
1957 because of the’ unfavorable economic development and the impatient 
demands of the population for the execution of the promised economic reforms, 
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the greater became the pressure of opposition within the Party itself and from 
Moscow and the Soviet satellites. The Catholic deputy Kisielewski, for example, 
sharply criticized the government’s economic and social policy in a speech in the 
Sejm on-April 24. He claimed that the Polish people were asking themselves 
despairingly what had happened to the sccial reforms. 

A few days before the formation of the new cabinet the removal of the Warsaw 
Party organization’s secretary Stefan Staszewski made it clear that Gomulka had 
decided to make a compromise with the Natolin Group. Prior to the Poznan riots 
Staszewski had pursued a rigid Stalinist line. In October 1956, however, he did 
an about-face and his support did-much to ensure Gomulka’s smooth tise to 
power. Staszewski then embarked on a radical anti-Stalinist policy and pressed 
strongly for the complete neutralization of the Natolin Group and the immediate 
introduction of the promised reforms, regardless.of'the risk. His dismissal and 
replacement by secretary of the Party Central Committee Witwold Jaroszinski 
were the first signs that thé Stalirists were to remain in the cabinet and that there 
would be no Party purges. Two other Stalinists in Cyrankiewicz’s government 
ate Minister of Domestic Trade Minor and Minister of Transportation Strzelecki. 

The Natolin Group attacked the already defensive Gomulka az every opportu- - 
nity. The Polish Communist leader suffered a further setback in the struggle for 
the leadership of the Party apparatus. in the middle of April at a meeting of the 
Warsaw regional committee. Tais organization is led by a group of radical 
Stalinists, headed by its secretary, Pawlak. Some time ago Pawlak dismissed the 
chief editor of the regional newspaper, Jan Brodski; ‘and later during the session 
the deputy chief editor, Mme. Kasman, a strong follower of Gomulka, was also 
dismissed. Even though Gomulka’s special envoy Zenon Kliszko attended and 
energetically opposed the removal of Mme. Kasman, Pawlak had his way. 

As a report by Ernst Halperin from Warsaw indicated,® the Stalinist faction, 
by no means appeased by the concessions wrung from Gomulka, but encouraged 
by the weakness of his resistance, was pressing eagerly for more. Halperin had 
previously drawn attention to the fact that the Stalinist group’s uadererouad 
campaign against Gomulka was not being carried out only in the Party hierarchy.” 
Perhaps even more important is that the middle-rank functionaries are in strong 
opposition to the reforms.advocated by the national Communists. According to 
Halperin the district secretaries cre the real rulers of Poland, for the district is an 
even more important step in the’ pyramid of power in Communist Poland than 
the nominally superior region. These middle-rank functionaries are out-and-out 
Party men. They identify themse_ves completely with the old Party line, and since 
they have not been removed from the new leadership they still form the back- 
bone of the Party apparatus. For years taey have been telling Party members 
that a socialist society could not be created without collectivization of agriculture, 
and that peasant private property was a danger to the Communist regime. After 
the changes in the Party leadership, they were obliged to sit and watch the 
destruction of all they had built up so carefully. But as already indicated, the 


6 Mitnebner Merkur, Murich, April 18 and 19, 1957. 
7 Ibid., March 19, 1957. 
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Stalinists in Warsaw have a strong backing from the influential middle-rank 
functionaries, as well as from the Kremlin. ` , 

There were signs that the Gomulka regime was slipping back to the situation 
that had prevailed before the October events. Trybuna Ludu published an article 
in mid-April opposing any real decentralization of industry and advocating a 
total planned economy.® “The planned economy represents, in connection with 
the nationalization of the means of production, a great historic achievement of 
our nation, a basic factor in the rapid development of our economy.” It then 
attacked the projected reform of the workers’ autonomy. “The intentions being 
discussed here and there of converting common national property into the group 
property of the workers or of handing over to the workers the chief means of 
production are erroneous.” 

On April 25, Gomulka himself at last joined in the ideological dispute when 
he spoke at the inaugural meeting of the new Communist youth movement, 
ZMS: (The old movement, the ZMP, had been completely smashed during the 
course of the October events, rather in the manner that the Hungarian Communist 
Party had been dissolved during the revolution there.) Gomulka condemned in 
no uncertain manner every form of revisionism. He declared that the Communist 
doctrine could not be rejuvenated by a revision, for the young organism of the 
new Polish socialism could not bear the “stiff brush” of revisionism. It is note- 
worthy that Gomulka branded the Party cadres’s attempts to effect a fundamental 
re-evaluation of all ideological, political, and economic values as a form of “anti- 
Communist reaction.’’® 

It had originally been planned to make a sharp distinction between the new 
youth movement and the old ZMP and to run it by completely different methods 
and along different organizational lines. However, at the meeting Gomulka let it 
be understood that the new wine would be poured into the old bottles. He even 
had many kind words to say for the ZMP, which had been thoroughly discredited 
among Polish youth, with the result that it became obvious that the ZMS would 
be nothing but a continuation of the ZMP. 

Although during the three-day session of the Party’s Central Committee which 
took place in the middle of May Gomulka had taken up a strong stand against 
the anti-Stalinist revisionists, the supporters of the Natolin Group were never- 
theless not satisfied and their attacks on the Party leaders increased. Their chief 
spokesman Kazimierz Mijal, for example, branded the dissolution of the collective 
farms as a betrayal of socialism. This brought a counterattack from the Gomulka 
group. In the heat of the altercation the hitherto cautious Gomulka made accu- 
sations against his opponents of an intensity unprecedented for a satellite Commu- 
nist Party. He openly accused Zenon Nowak, Kasimierz Mijal and Franciszek 
Mazur of being foreign hirelings. After this speech the Polish Stalinists found 
themselves so isolated that they even withdrew their resolution acknowledging 
the leading role of the Soviet Union.?° 

8 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, April 13, 1957. 

? Thid., April 26, 1957. 

10 Münchner Merkur, May 20, 1957. 
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Thus, the Central Committee’s frequently postponed ninth plenary session 
ended with a surprising and crushing defeat for che Stalinist faction. Is Gomulka’s 
victory final, however? The Kremlin has made it quite plain that it condemns 
the Polish independent foad to socialism. The new line taken by the Communist 
center of “proletarian internationalism” is nothing more than an asseveration of 
the Soviet Communist Party’s unconditional right to the leadership, a sharp 
condemnation of national Communism, and an uncompromising struggle against 
every alleged falsification of Marxism-Leninism. | i 

Unlike Tito, Gomulka is limited in the scope of his movement: Soviet divisions 
are stationed in Poland and the wing of the Party which has remained true to 
Moscow has the backing of the Kremlin. 

Although Gomulka has triumphed in the Central Committee the question 
is what will happen at the Party Cong-ess in the fall. All Gomulka’s earlier 
successes since October 1956 can be traced almost exclusively to his attempts to 
free himself from colonial dependence on Moscow. But to stabilize his regime he 
would still have to assert himself against the pressure of Moscow, overcome the 
obstructive policy of the Stalinists in his own perty, and carry out his promises to 
improve the standard of living of the Polish people. The greatest dilemma facing the 
Polish national Communists is that while desiring to be orthodox Leninists, they are 
being forced to reform Marxism-Leninism since it has proved a fiasco in practice. 


Peiping as Arbitrator. 


It is generally considered that, aftez the visit of Khrushchev, Molotov, and 
leading military men to Warsaw in October 1956; it was first and foremost Mao 
Tse-tung’s veto that prevented Soviet military intervention in Poland. Go- 
mulka therefore has the Red Chinese regime to thank for the fact he was able 
to take over the leadership of the Polis Communist Party and set out on his 
own road to socialism in the face of the Kremlin’s opposition. This successful 
Chinese intervention in the quarrel between the Soviet and Polish Communist 
parties followed Chou En-lai’s tour of Moscow and the satellite capitals. 

After prime minister Cyrankiewicz’s month-long trip to Asia including India 
and China, it became known that Mao Tse-tung had agreed to visit Warsaw. 
What led to Peiping’s demonstrative support of the new Polish regime? Although 
there is no doubt that a certain amount of rivalry exists between China and the 
Soviet Union, it must be realized that for Peiping the link with Moscow is vital, 
economically as well as politically. The Chinese Communists are at present in the 
process of building up their regime. A drastic weakening of the European 
“socialist camp,” which would almost automatically imply a corresponding 
strengthening of the position of the so-called imperialist camp, would endanger 
the Chinese Communists’ position too. 

The anti-Communist revolution in Hungary shook the very foundation of the 
world Communist movement. It was in the interests of the Chinese Communists 
to prevent a repetition in another satellite state. This, and not the approval of 
national Communism, was the reason Mao T'se-tung offered his invaluable 
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assistance to Gomulka. The resolution passed at the augmented session of the 
Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party at the end of December 1956 made it 
quite clear that Peiping was opposed to any revisionistic tendencies in the socialist 
nations, 1 

In the belief that Tito and his followers have doubts on the future of the 
Communist cause, Mao Tse-tung has sent an urgent appeal to all wavering Com- 
munists throughout the world to strengthen the solidarity of the international 
Communist movement and to unite in the name of proletarian internationalism. 
Mao considers that after Stalin’s death and the failure of the Kremlin to bring 
Tito to heel, the Stalinist principle of the indisputable pre-eminence of the Soviet 
Union within the socialist camp is a thing of the past. As far as political indepen- 
dence from Moscow is concerned, the Chinese Communists are undoubtedly on 
Tito’s side. But after the events in Poland and Hungary last year, the signs that 
the socialist structure was beginning to disintegrate were unmistakeable; and 
panic also seized the Peiping regime, with the result that China began to oppose 
Belgrade. 


» The Future of National Communism 


Where is the “independent road” to socialism likely tó lead? The Kremlin, 
of course, has declared war on all forms of national Communism in view of the 
warning signals from Hungary and Poland. Everything said at the Twentieth 
Party Congress that could be interpreted as movement away from a Stalin-type 
dictatorship was in the meantime revised. The equality of the socialist countries 
continues to be a myth while “proletarian internationalism,” which is proclaimed 
with even more fervor than ever, is in fact designed to establish the Soviet Union’s 
position as the sole model of a socialist country. 

No convinced Communist will be allowed to forget that, according to Stalin, 
socialism has already been achieved in the USSR and that this “bastion of the 
world’s proletariat” is already in the stage of transition from socialism to Com- 
munism. A fundamental prerequisite for the realization of Communism is the 
continued weakening of the “capitalist encirclement of the socialist camp,” 
that is, the ultimate victory of the proletarian revolution on a world-wide scale. 
Considering these protestations of the imminence of a Communist “Golden Era” 
the announcement made at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 to the effect 
that Soviet society had already crossed the threshold from socialism to Com- 
munism sounds almost grotesque. The Soviets are now, five years later, as far 
from this goal, from an era in which there will be consumer goods in plenty, 
and from the withering away of the state as they were 20 or 30 years ago. The 
Soviet standard of living is even lower than that of the Czechs, even though 
Czechoslovakia has only reached the “lower stage” of socialism. 

What is the objective of the Soviet thesis that the USSR has already crossed 
the threshold of Communism, since this claim is clearly in complete contradiction 
to the facts, and the Marxist-Leninist doctrine is leading to a state of absurdity? 
It is purely and simply to establish the Soviet Union’s ideological, political, and 

11 Jen Min Jeb Pao, Peiping, December 28, 1956. 
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economic pre-eminence over the other “socialist countries,” which are still 
building socialism. The Soviet Union is purported not only to have more ex- 
perience in this than che people’s democracies, but to be marching successfully 
at the head of the socialist camp, so that it is quite natural that these countries 
entrust themselves uncritically to the leadership of the Kremlin. 

What are the ultimate objectives of Tito and Gomulka? Both continue to 
swear allegiance to Lenin’s legacy; but these two national Communists are now 
faced with the alternative of keeping to the path of orthodox Leninism oz 
undertaking a radical revision of Lenin’s ideas. 

The main mistake of the national Communists is that they have not the 
courage to take to its logical conclusion their realization that the cause of th= 
failure of the Marxist-Leninist theory in its practical application is not subjectiv= 
but objective. It is not the false application of Marxist-Leninist ideas or the 
mistakes of the Communist leaders that are’ responsible for the fiasco of this 
social structure, but the’Communist system itself. 

The national Communists believe that it is possible to effect a gradual demo- 
cratization of the “trensient” phase of the dictatorship of the proletariat, therety 
overlooking one fundamental factor: this dictatorship, based on pure force, -s 
not a transient feature. It cannot disappear or die ‘off, nor can it even be relaxed 
as long as the Communist Party controls the state. There can be no “democrati- 
zation” of the dictatorship of the proletariat simply because such a step woud 
be the beginning of the end of the Communist system. 

Milovan Djilas has drawn the only possible conclusion from the conflict 
between Marxism-Leninism and revisionistic national Communism. On December 
24, 1956 he stated that undemocratic forces within the government have brougat 
the development of democracy to a standstill. He: demanded for Yugoslevia the 
formation of a new social democratic party, which in practice would mezn 
setting up a two-party system. His demand would also mean the end of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and consequently the end of the Communist system 
in general. Djilas understood full well that any decentralization and dem>- 
cratization in a country run by the Communists would shatter the Commun:st 
system and lead to its complete liquidation. 

Hungary has clearly demonstrated where national Communism will lead. 
Soviet propaganda was right when it stated that the Hungarian revolution was 
an anti-Communist counterrevolution. it is part of a process which has now began 
on a world-wide scale. The independent road to socialism changes to national 
Communism, which in turn changes to revisionism, ending with the disin-e- 
gration of Marxism-Leninism. This historical process can be halted neither py 
Moscow nor Peiping. 

Any Communist regime which bows before this historical necessity will rot 
be able to save Marxism-Leninism, but at least it would probably ensure that the 
end of the dictatorship of the proletariat would not be violent and bloody. 
At least it would avoid the dangers of a civil war. Historically, national Commu- 
nism will be nothing but a stage in the decline of Marxism-Leninism-Scalinism, 
although at present it is a desperate attempt to rescue the Communist system. 
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Moscow’s Allies in the Near East 
FRITZ MEuRER 


The Communist parties have been outlawed in every country of the Near East. 
Even in Syria and Egypt, where the leaders are pursuing a pro-Soviet policy, 
the ban has not been lifted to date. There is, of course, considerable variation in 
the severity with which the ban is enforced. In Saudi Arabia and the Bagdad Pact 
countries (Turkey, Iraq, and Iran) Communist activities are ruthlessly suppressed ; 
in Egypt,- Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon, however, the authorities have for a long 
time more than closed a blind eye to them. It is only quite recently that the 
governments of Jordan and Lebanon have declated théir intention of removing 
Communists from the administration, the schools, and the security forces. 


There is no doubt that every Arab country has a Communist party actively 
engaged in underground activities, although the Communists are not responsible 
for all the local riots which, unknown to the outside world, take place almost 
daily in the area between the eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. The 
confused picture stems from a tendency on the part of the Bagdad powers to 
blame the Communists for every outbreak of antagonism towards the govern- 
ment. The prohibition is evidence enough of the existence of a Communist 
danger. 


So far only the Syrian and Lebanese Communist parties have come out into 
the open. By cleverly playing on Greater Syrian expansionist ambitions they have 
united the Communists of the two states into a single coalition party. Their 
leaflets can be found in the streets of Beirut, and their chief secretary, the Kurd 
Khalid Bakdash, who attended the Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow, is 
well known. Khalid Bakdash is also the only self-confessed Communist member 
of an Arab parliament. Posing as an independent, he, together with 15 other 
deputies from the Damascus district, was elected to the Syrian parliament. The 
main reason for his success was that he capitalized on the sentiments of the 
masses by taking a violently anti-Western stand, for even the most extreme 
leftists did not hesitate to admit that the Damascus Communists alone were not 
strong enough to capture a seat in the government. 


The case of Khalid Bakdash is interesting, for it points out the following charac- 
teristics of Communist activity in the East: (1) Many Communists or Commu- 
nist sympathizers in other Arab countries also pose as independents; (2) the 
other Arab Communist parties have leaders who were trained in Moscow and 
are in secret contact with the center; and (3) the following of these Arab Commu- 
` nist parties is at present small. Nevertheless, the Near East Communist parties 
are of importance; for, even though their numbers are limited, they are highly 
organized, are in contact with one another, and operate under a centralized leader- 
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ship. This distinguishes them from other Arab political parties and provides 
Moscow with a considerable advantage in the struggle in the Near East. Local 
political consciousness is still poorly developed and cannot be judged at all by 
European standards. The first steps towards democracy ate being taken, but 
innumerable relics of past feudalism ard former domination by the Ottoman 
empite and foreign colonial powers are still evident. Often the differences in the 
parties’ ultimate aims cannot be fathomed. Political life still revolves around 
personalities and the influence, power, and position of the wealthy families wha 
dominate the parties. The leaders organize their followers and use their wealtk 
to gain the support necessary to maintain their positions in the organs of 
government. ie 

The Communists avoid all these weaknesses, at the same time making use of 
the personality element by building up almost mythical reputations for such mer 
as Khalid Bakdash. A unique feature of their position is that they are the only 
party nuclei in the Arab world which can emerge from their banishment anc 
become dangerous at any time. 


Moscow’s fifth columns in the Near East have a definite impetus, since, while _ 
putting forward widely varying programs, they work to overthrow the existing 
regimes. ‘The social structure of the Arab lands has made the few cities highl~ 
volatile mob centers. Although no statistics are available it is fairly certain tha- 
Bagdad, which now has a population of about 800,000, every year receives at 
least 20,000 new inhabitants from the countryside. During the past 20 years, the 
population of Teheran has increased from 150,000 to 1,800,000. Under thes= 
conditions Communist agitators have an easy task. The danger that political 
decisions will be made at the dictates of the mob becomes even mote real. 


Postwar events in Iran provide a particularly instructive example of the way 
the mobs are mobilized by the Communists. During the allied occupation in 
World War II the leftist radicals gained ground. The Soviet occupation forces, 
who were there with the Americans and the British to safeguard the passage cf 
American military aid to the USSR, released all political prisoners in 1941. They 
not only permitted the pro-Soviet Ahmed Ghavan to form his Democratic Partr, 
but actively facilitated the building up of the Tudeh Party on Communist pric- 
ciples. After 4 “people’s democratic” government under Jaafer Pishawari had been 
set up in February 1946 in the Iranian province of Azerbaidzhan the Tudeh 
Party was officially banned throughout Iran. It was accused of organizing an 
attempt on the life of the Shah Reza Pahlevi, who had been shot through both 
cheeks in the streets of Teheran. 


In spite of the ban the party remzined intact’ and was immediately able to 
come out into the open when Mossadegh called on it to help further his ambitious 
plans. The hard nucleus of the Tudeh Party organized the mobs, took commard 
of the streets, and brought the country te the brink of chaos before General Zaheci, 
in August 1953, put an end to the danger. The Tudeh Party, which included -n 
„its ranks Iranian university professors and, military officers, was declared illegel. 
Although its central organization had been broken up within two years with the 
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help of Western defense specialists, as late as 1954 the Communist newspaper 
Mardom was still appearing. Its sectet printing press was not discovered until 
1955. In keeping with the general Moscow pattern, the Soviet embassy in Teheran 
maintained a stony silence on the whole matter. Today the Iranian authorities 
believe that they have overcome the danger of Communism in the land. Their 
optimism is based on the fact that the Tudeh leadets have publicly renounced 
Communism and that no leaflets have appeared for more than a year. 


In addition to the hard nuclei of the illegal Communist parties Moscow has 
numerous allies in the Near East in the form of legal Arab parties with seats in 
the government. This does not include ‘Turkey, Iraq, or Iran. The anti-Soviet 
attitude of Turkish political parties, extending even to the opposition, is well 
known. In Iraq several parties are presently banned under the “authoritative 
` democracy” of Nuri es-Said, so that it is difficult to judge the situation there. An 
opposition does exist, however, and is grouped arpund the former prime 
ministers, nationalists, and the leftist intellectuals with a leaning towards 
Communism. 

In Syria the biggest party, the People’s Party (Shaab), led by Barmada, and 
the Constitutional Bloc, built up by Manir Ashlani, are part of the opposition. 
Both can be described as middle-class conservative with right-wing inclinations. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Constitutional Bloc is not a party in 
the true sense of the word, but a coalition of deputies. Both gtoups have been 
subjected to physical pressure. Many of their leading members have been elimi- 
nated from politics by life imprisonment, imposed on them by a special military 
court in Damascus for alleged conspiracy with the anti-Communist Bagdad 
regime, ; 

The present coalition government consists of the Syrian National Party, 
which, although once quite small, has been swelled by (1) the Democratic Bloc, 
a parliamentary faction; (2) the Arab Socialists under Ekrem Haurani, who are 
not socialists in the Western sense but advocate first and foremost a leftist form 
of Arab nationalism; (3) the leftist and supernational Arab Renaissance move- 
ment; and (4) several “independents” of the Khalid Bakdash type. This coalition 
rather misleadingly calls itself the National Front. In fact it is more a parlia- 
mentary populat front. 


Until recently, the situation was similar in Jordan, where there was also a 
popular National Front comprising thé National Socialists under Suleiman 
Nabulsi, the Baath Party under Abdullah Rimawi (akin to the Syrian extremist 
Renaissance Party), and individual nationalists and Communists led by the 
Communist Abdul Kader al Saleh, the minister of agriculture. Before the inter- 
vention of King Hussein, former prime minister Nabulsi, whose party had 14 of 
the 40 seats in the government, had an absolute majority over the National Front. 

In Syria, an important membe¢ of the Syrian people’s front is former foreign 
minister Khalid Assem, who founded the Democratic Bloc. Extremely rich, a man 
of the world, and a typical intellectual, it would be expected that his views would 
be distinctly right-wing conservative. True, he is the chief spokesman for the 
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right wing, but at the same time he is the deputy prime minister and minister 
of defense in the pro-Soviet Assali government. He is, moreover, a determined 
protagonist of a Syrian rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 

From which circles do the extreme nationalist and left-wing Arab parties 
recruit their followers? Politics is restricted to a comparatively narrow circle, 
while the political activities of the masses are confined to: voting occasionally, 
`as they are directed, and to street demonstrations, an act in keeping with the 
volatile national character. In spite of che relics of feudalism and the enormous 
class gulf between rich and poor, thé social question is only gradually beginning 
to play a role in the political life of a people still more than 90% illiterate. The 
bearers of political passions are the two groups, the haves and the intellectual 
have-nots. z ' 

Among the large estate owners, the bankers, and the rich merchants politics 
is a tradition whose origin is not least of all the desire to retain family influence. 
The appearance of intellectual have-nots in these countries is a new phenomenon. 
The intellectual benefits these people have received through education is accom- 
panied by a claim to some of the material benefits that were not theirs by birth. 
Today every Arab country is producing an educated proletariat which collects 
in the few cities and remains largely unproductive, taking little interest in the 
vast amount of work that must be done cn the land if there is to be progress in 
the Near East. Arab doctors, engineers, teachers, and lawyers prefer to lead a 
hand-to-mouth existence in the cities, with their semblance of Western civili- 
zation, rather than work in the country fcr the national good. 


Every year about 10,000 students enrcl at the University of Damascus alone. 
Two thousand of them enter the law faculty. A further 3,000 or 4,000 Syrian 
students study at foreign universities, returning home after completing their 
courses. In addition, the century-old American University in Beirut has about 
3,000 Arab students each year. Add to these the students at the Al Azhar Uni- 
verşity in Cairo and the Arab students at Western universities and it can be seen 
that the educated stratum of society, although not overly big in view of the tasks 
- facing the Arab world, is too great in view of the limited work actually being 
carried out. i 

There is the same vast discrepancy between the degree of education and the 
social and financial position among the young military officers of the Arab 
countries. The dissatisfaction in intellectual circles and among junior officers 
nourishes revolutionary tendencies, which have become stronger since Nasser’s 
coup d’état in Egypt. The extreme left-wing intellectuals are extremely receptive 
to Communist influence, while the young officers are pro-Soviet because Moscow 
and the Soviet bloc willingly provide weapons, which are looked upon as essen- 
tial not only to guard against the external foe but also to gain and maintain 
power at home. eA 

In this respect, too, Syria provides the best example. A group of young 
officers have gathered round Military Intelligence Chief Lieutenant Colonel 
Serraj and have virtually set themselves up in opposition to the regular state 
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authorities. They have at their disposal an arsenal of Soviet bloc weapons which 
is reliably quoted as being far in excess of the requirements of the 60,000-man 
Syrian army. 

Thus, it can be seen that there are several factors contributing to the make-up 
of Moscow’s allies in the Near East: (1) the leftist tendencies of the essentially 
revolutionary-minded intellectuals play directly into Moscow’s hands. Their 
destructive political program, which is nothing more than the advocation of a 
complete change, links them automatically with Soviet foreign policy, which 
itself is directed at overthrowing the existing regimes; (2) the young officers 
from Cairo to Damascus accept weapons from the Soviet bloc in order to 
realize their dreams of power without stopping to think of the consequences. 
While proclaiming a goal of Arab independence they are becoming dangerously 
dependent on Moscow; (3) the wealthy circles have fallen into the error of think- 
ing that they can lean towards the Soviet Union while keeping aloof from 
Communism ; and (4) Arab nationalism is partially based on the erroneous belief that 
in the struggle with “colonialism” the USSR, which is falsely viewed as an anti- 
colonial state, is a natural ally. In fact, Arab nationalism could easily become the 
harbinger of Sovietization in the Arab countries. 


Israel, the Palestinian Refugees, and the Kurds 


Paradoxical as it may sound, the Israelis must be regarded as promoting 
Soviet aims in the Near East. The very existence of Israel guarantees that tension 
will continue in the area, a state of affairs which suits Soviet policy. The Arabs, 
who can present a united front at least as far as hatred for the Jews is concerned, 
are prepared to seek assistance from any source considered hostile to Israel. 
During the recent Sinai campaign the Kremlin pleased the Arabs by its pro- 
Egyptian declarations, thereby gaining from the Arabs good will which will 
stand the Soviets in good stead for years. In this respect Soviet Near East 
policy is hypocritical, for Moscow has no real desire to see the Arabs accomplish 
their aim of annihilating Israel. It is much more desirable from the Communist 
viewpoint that the tension in the area remains. The opinion that the Soviet 
weapons which had been amassed’ in the Sinai peninsula and later fell into 
Israeli hands were provided by Moscow in an attempt to strengthen Israel with- 
out causing the Soviets to lose any prestige in the eyes of the Arabs is not 
confined to Bagdad. 

Two further elements contribute to the unrest in the area: the Kurds and the 
Palestinian refugees. The Kurds, a warlike people scattered throughout Turkey, 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran, have few state-building potentialities, but nevertheless 
they dream of a Greater Kurdish empire, a hope assiduously fostered by Moscow. 
At the beginning of 1956 the last mass uprising took place in Iran. Although 
there may be no actual proof of liaison between the Kurds in the Near East 
countries and those in the Soviet Union, any Soviet infiltration via Kurdistan 
would be likely to meet with negligible opposition, while the application of 
judicious political influence on the Kurds could cause constant difficulties in four 
Near East countries. 
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‘The Palestinian refugees have for many years been vegetating in misery, mairly 
in Syrian, Lebanese, Jordanian, and Egyptian camps. Originally, they were said 
to have numbered arcund 900,000, but the Arabs now claim that this number kas 
risen to almost 1,206,000, due solely to natural increase. ‘The Arab countres 
refuse to rehabilitate the refugees on the grounds that such a step would imply 
recognition of the state of Israel. Instead, they use the refugees as a means >f 
exerting political pressure. Communist egitators find in them willing listeners, aad 
Iraq, which has only a small cumber, describes them as plagued by tuberci- 
losis but even more seriously irfected with Communism. 


Soviet Embassies and their Activities 


Soviet infiltration in the Near East appears to be less dependent today on 
Soviet’ emissaries. Apart from their instructors in the Syrian army the Soviets 
have no large groups of engineers or technicians in the Arab countries. 
Their embassies and missions, however,-are engaged in large-scale activities, 
and are said to control the Kremilin’s contacts with its Arab assistants. The Sovit 
embassies are headed by some of the best-known names: Kisselev in Cairn, 
Nemchina in Damascus (formerly in Bagdad), Pegov in Teheran (formerly 
Voroshilov’s right-hand man in the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet), ard 
Ryzhov in Ankara (formerly minister of the textile and light industries). ‘The size 
of the Soviet staffs is also noteworthy: in Damascus 20 persons have dipb- 
matic status; in Lebanon, where the Soviet Union is the only country represented - 
at embassy level, 14 (Turkey and Saudi Arabia have only nine and four respec- 
tively); and in Teheran it is also larger than the staffs of the Arab missions. 

Soviet cultural propaganda is readily discernible. The Soviet ambassador -n 

. Beirut is president of the Society for Lebanese-Soviet Friendship, and since the 
fall of 1955 he has arranged concerts, theatrical productions, and dances, and bas 
engaged troupes of Romanian and Czech artists. Teheran has an Iranian-Soviet 
Cultural Society, and VOKS, -he Soviet Society for Relations with Foreign 
Countries, maintains a reading room there. Russian-language courses ate given 
free of charge, and the Soviet hospital is said to. bè extremely well equipped. All 
concerts given by Soviet artists are well advertised, and numerous Soviet spors 
films and cartoons are shown in the motion picture theaters. 

In Syria the newsstands and bookshops are flooded with Communist literature. 
New Times, the VOKS publication Moscow News, the illustrated magazine 73e 
Soviet Union, Romanian: and Communist Chinese publications, and enormors 
editions of Gorky’s works and Stepanov’s biography of Marx in Arabic are to Le 
found everywhere. The influence exerted by the Soviet embassies on the press 
and radio of several Arab countries is extraordinary. Every day the embassies 
pass the carefully edited TASS Near East news bulletins to editors of political 
publications and newspapers and to radio stations. Since no charge is made tke 
Soviets have a distinct advantage over the Western news agencies, which opera-e 
on a commercial basis. Recently Jordan banned the dissemination of TASS, 
information by the Soviet mission on the grounds that it interfered in the country s 
internal affairs. : 
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In addition, the Soviet missions supply from special funds considerable sums 
of money to the venal section of the Arab press. In Syria whole pages of news- 
papers complete with text and. illustrations have been provided by the Soviets 
and “sold” to the newspapers concerned. For example, the title page of one issue 
of the Damascus newspaper Mukhtar contained a huge picture of the then Soviet 
‘foreign minister Shepilov, ‘with a few words of greeting to the peoples of the 
Near East. This money was also used to suppress information on the Hungarian 
revolt for weeks in the Syrian press and on Radio Damascus. In Iran the Soviet 
press attaché for a long time offered a free trip to the Soviet Union before he 
eventually found ten second-rate Iranian press officials willing to make the trip. 


In the economic sphere the Soviet missions act to suit the situation. In Cairo 
Kisseley drew up an agreement under which Moscow declared itself ready 
to take Egyptian cotton in part exchange for Soviet-bloc weapons. In Syria no 
trade agreements worth mentioning have been made; and, although the arms 
deliveries are as yet not paid for, the Soviets have not offered to take Syrian 
wheat and cotton products, which have been piling up as a result of the boycott 
of trade with France and England. It seems extremely likely that the Soviets are 
deliberately not making a move, in an attempt to aggravate Syria’s economic 
crisis and make the Syrian regime more dependent on the Soviet arms deliverers. 


Only in individual cases does the Soviet bloc come into the picture, usually 
when there is need to foil a Western project. Thus, when the West Germans 
offered to:build the first Syrian petroleum refinery, the Czechs immediately 
submitted a bid so low as to be obviously inspired by political considerations. 

“Iran, which has frequently been offered economic help by Soviet Ambassador 
Pegov, has so far not accepted the offer. The 1953 Caspian Sea agreement on 
fishing has not been extended. Under the terms of this agreement, the Iranians 

- had to deliver to the Soviet Union 40% of the annual hauls of about 5,000 tons. 
Iran’s only foreign bank is the Bank Russ va Iran located in Teheran. The only 
Soviet bank in the Near East, it has a capital of 100,000,000 rials (approximately 
$1,315,800) and its sole purpose is to develop Soviet-Iranian trade. 


Of late the Arab states have been receiving little technical and economic aid. 
. They have not been included in the Soviet economic offensive, which has pro- 
vided other areas with assistance including engineers and machinery. Moscow’s 
refusal to help build the Asswan dam is a ‘good example. Any other decision 
would have been contrary to the Soviet policy of enhancing, not lessening tension 
_ in the Near East. 


Iraq prime minister Nuri es-Said characterized the Soviet diplomatic 
missions’ activities in the Arab countries in a broadcast on December 16, 1956. 
For almost ten years the anti-Soviet Iraq regime had refused to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow. The Soviets eventually attained their objective only 
through the commission set up in Basra during World War II to facilitate the 
passage of allied aid. Nuri es-Said said of the new Soviet mission: “The Russian 
legation in Bagdad became a center of every kind of propaganda. Every day 
Communist pamphlets and books were distributed in thousands and the legation 
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building became a nest of conspiracy, acts of subversion, and sabotage in Iraq 
and the neighboring countr-es.” At that time the head of this mission was Nem- 
china. When shortly before the Palestinian war the Iraq government considered. 
it had sufficient evidence to prove that the bloody disturbances in the country 
had been financed by the Scviet mission, diplomatic relations were again broken. 
off. Nemchina and his staff moved to Damascus, whence, as Nuri es-Said re- 
marked, “he continued his Communist activities in Iraq and remained in constant 
touch with his followers or Iraq soil.” 


ok 


What may be termed the first phase of the Soviet Near East policy — the 
attempt to bring complete chaos to the area — has not been a success. Never- 
theless, the methods of this phase will continue to be used in tae second phase. 
Intensive ideological infiltration will also be undertaken. The sociological ‘struc- 
ture of the peoples of the area is such as to make the Kremlin feel that it is worth 
while trying to introduce the class struggle ideology in an effort to release the 
political forces there. 


(Based on the author’s recent visit to the Near East) 
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Soviet Literature Aftet De-Stalinization 
GLEB STRUVE 


As far as the main ranks of living Soviet writers are concerned—and this is 
especially true of the leading older writers—the most notable effect of de-Stalin- 
ization seems to have been a general bewilderment which has suggested tactics 
of more than ordinary caution. It is as if most of the established Soviet writers, 
accustomed as they are to the swings of the Party pendulum, were awaiting, 
somewhat uneasily, the next developments. With the exception of the second part 
of Ehrenburg’s The Thaw (which came as rather an anticlimax), no major works 
by major writers have appeared since de-Stalinization set in. It may be noted also 
that, while Boris Pasternak’s poems started appearing in magazines and literary 
symposia in 1954, his new novel, Dr. Zhivago, announced as far back as the spring 
of 1954 and apparently completed some time ago, has so far not been published. 
Nor have there been any really significant works by younger or hitherto unknown 
writers, with the possible exception of Vladimir Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread 
Alone, Though it might be argued that the‘publication of this novel would have 
been impossible in the Zhdanov era, its ideological significance has, in my opin- 
ion, been greatly exaggerated through wishful thinking, both in the foreign and 
Russian émigré press. 

On the other hand, notable changes have taken place within the last eighteen 
months in Soviet literary scholarshi> and literary criticism. They can be summed 
up under three headings: (1) a re-evaluation of certain processes and individual 
figures in Russian literature and thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; (2) a “rehabilitation” of the “decadent” West; and (3) a reappraisal 
of the history of Soviet literature. The first and second trends are closely 
interrelated: the reappraisal of some eighteenth and nineteenth century figures, 
for example, Aleksandr Radishchev, recognized to some extent their indebtedness 
to Western European and/or American thought, with the result that numerous 
Soviet monographs and articles published between 1947 and 1953 had to be 
condemned out of hand. This process, however, was connected more with the 
so-called spirit of Geneva than de-Stalinization proper, and therefore lies outside 
the scope of the present article. 

The modest beginnings of the reappraisal of the history of Soviet literature 
can also be traced back to 1954, to the Second Congress of Soviet Writers. The 
Process received new impetus after the Twentieth Party Congress and became 
particularly conspicuous in the second half of 1956. One of its first manifestations 
was the literary “resurrection” of a number of writers who had become “un- 
persons,” whether dead or still living. ‘These were mostly writers who had. 
disappeared during the late thirties and were seldom, if ever, mentioned. One of 
the first dead writers to be rehabilitated was Mikhail Koltsov, a caustic Communist 
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journalist who had been a Pravda correspondent during the Spanish Civil War. 
and was apparently shot during one of the purges. His rehabilitation was announ— 
ced at the December 1954 writers’ congress, and his works were thereupon 
reissued. Then followed Bruno Yasensky* anc Isaak Babel, both brought back 
to literary life in 1956, both admitted—though without any details—to be dead. 
In their cases, as in a number of subsequent ones, the Union of Soviet Writers 
set up special commissions to deal with their “literary legacy.” Such commissions 
have since multiplied rapidly, and it is not always possible to establish whether 
their “objects” were physical victims of the Stalin regime or merely victims of 
literary ostracism, such as Sergei Budantsev. In no case were the exact facts 
given, though when Yasensky’s unfinished novel The Conspiracy of the Indifferent. 

was published in Novy mir the introductory note by his widow made it clear that 
he had beef shot in 1937. Of the living “unpersons” the most notable comeback 
was that of Yury Olesha. A volume of his selected works, including the remarkable. 
novel Envy, was publistted in 1956, and several critics spoke of his work as 

something of which Soviet literature could justly be proud. The volume in- 
cluded also a few interesting new pieces, for instance, extracts from Olesha’s 

Notebooks, dated 1954—56. One of them was a very imaginative appreciation. 
of Velemir Khlebnikov, apparently the first mention of this Futurist poet to be 
made since the 1948 article of B. Yakovlev in Novy mir which denounced. ` 
Khlebnikov as “a poet for the aesthetes.” On the other hand, V. Pertsov’s in- 
troduction to the volume strikes a highly hypocritical note with regard to 
Olesha’s would-be voluntary long absence frcm Soviet literature, while in his 
interpretation of Envy Pertsov reverts to the orthodox Communist line of the 
late 1920’s. Also worthy of note were the reappearance of Zoshchenko and the 
publication, in Literaturnaya Moskva, Den poezii, and other collections, of several 
poems by Anna Akhmatova which would probably have incurred the wrath of 
Zhdanov. 


` The whole problem of the past heritage of Soviet literature was discussed last 
year in a number of articles. Thus Novy mir published in its September 1956 issue an. 
atticle by S. Shtut entitled “Before the Map of Our Literature,’ in which the 
author bewails the excessive number of blank spots on the map, indicating erased. 
names and confiscated books.t ‘Touching on the delicate question of socialist real- 
ism, which, as a method, was under sustained fire throughout 1956 from such leading- 
Polish writers and critics as Antoni Slonimski, Jan Kott, and Juljan Przybos, all 
of whom openly blamed it for the stagnation of Soviet Russian literature,* Shtut 
said that it was no use expecting a writer endcwed with satirical talent to write 
odes. For far too long the essence of socialist realism had been seers as its 


* A Soviet writer of Polish-German origin, elso spelled sarees 

T See also, Bulletin, No. 1 (1957), pp. 44—45. 

1 Nory mir, No. 9 (1956), pp. 239—48. 

2 These attacks forced Soviet critics to use unwonted defensive tactics and to make frequent 
reference to the negative views of Soviet literature held in the outside world. Typical in this reapect 
_ were the articles by V. Ozerov and I. Ehrenburg in Literaturnaya gazeta, September 20, 1956 and Febru- 
ary 9 and 12, 1957. 
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so-called “affirmative” principle, to the detriment of the critical aspect. Echoing 
demands that had been made earlier, Shtut advocated “the utmost diversity” 
within the range of socialist realism. . 


Whereas there is one truth, the stylistic forms of expressing it are countless; 
there are as many of them as there are creative individuals. ~.. And in hampering 
the free expression of a writer’s peculiarities we are thereby also erecting a barrier 
against the truth discovered [by him]. Unrestricted freedom of creative individual- 
ity... means a most decisive repudiation of that vulgar distortion of the principle 
of partiinost [Party spirit] which was a terrible result of the cult of the individual.3 


Shtut spoke of the volumes of articles about Stalin Prize winners which 
were standing on bookshelves as a living reproach to Soviet critics. And with 
what might almost have been studied naiveté, Shtut added that it was all right 
to speak of Soviet literature as a true reflection of the victories and achievements 
of socialism, but why was nothing said about the fact that it had overlooked 
the highly dramatic events connected with the-cult of the individual? 


The article concluded with the demand that the conditions under which 
critics and literary scholars had to work be improved. There were “objective” 
reasons for so many blank spots in Soviet literary history. At the Twentieth Party 
Congress mention was made of philosophers, historians, and economists who had 
suffered from the pernicious consequences of the cult of the individual, but this 
was no less true of literary scholars. 


Too often we were possessed not by a passionate desire to “reveal” but by a 
cautious readiness to “conceal.” And to satisfy this destructive... craving for 
exposure, all that did not conform with our theoretical ideal of the art of socialist 
realism’ was readily amputated from the living body of literature. Thus gradually 
tragedy, satire, doubts, and reflections were proclaimed inappropriate, “un- 
typical”. . 4 i 
The cult of the individual desiccated not only writers, but also scholars. 

Shtut had some sharp words to say about the system of awarding literary prizes, 
the incontrovertible aesthetic standards “decreed from above,” “dogmatism,” 
and other sins which gradually killed off in literary scholars any personal approach 
to literature. 


‘The denunciation of dissertations on Stalin Prize novelists was again echoed in 
Novy mir three months later, in an article entitled “Historicism and Dogma,” 
by A. Metchenko.® He stated that more than 550 dissertations on Soviet literature 
had been published in the previous ten years, few of high literary-historical 
quality. He complained that for the most part they were inflated critical essays 
with long bibliographies, and were aimed at popularizing works which had just 
been published and which had been awarded a Stalin Prize almost before they had 
reached the reading public. Their authors received their degrees but they had no 


> Nosy mir, op. cit., pp. 245—46, 

4 Ibid., p. 248. 

5 Ibid., No. 12 (1956), pp. 223—28. Metchenkò was previously known for his work on Maya- 
kovsky and Fututism. , 
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idea of the technique of literary-historical research, no textological experience, 
had never read any petiodicals of the 1920’s and 1930’s, and had never consulted 
any archives. This was not wholly their fault: all students of the history of Soviet 
literature were greatly handicapped by the fact that an enormous number of 
books, journals, literary symposia, and newspapers, not to mention archive 
materials, were “locked under seven locks.” After the Twentieth Party Congress 
the situation improved a little, but bureaucratic routine and a tendency towards 
extreme caution were still felt at every step. Most studies on Soviet literature 
suffered from the lack of a historical approach and. from a tendency towards 
dilettantish popularization. How can the work of Mayakovsky, asked Metchenko, 
be studied properly without some knowledge of the literature between 1917 and 
1930, especially of the poetry of that period? Some of the blank spots are soon 
to be removed from the map of Soviet literature with the publication of one- 
volume editions of many writers who had previously been omitted from Soviet 
literature. But one-volume editions of selected works are not enough. Metchenko 
also mentioned what he called the “sterilization” of Soviet writers, giving as 
examples certain omissions in the 30-volume edition of Gorky’s works and the 
“disfigurement” of his Stories about FHeroes.® | 


Metchenko then spoke of the need to restore to a number of writers, including 
Artem Vesely, Babel, Gerasimov, Kirillov, and Kirshon, not only their civil but 
also their literary rights. Historians of Soviet literature, he said, must also deal 
frankly with the “enemy camp,” which more than once had tried to seize the key 
positions in critical journalism and in literary organizations. Its sorties were made 
under such banners as Trotskyism and “pure art.” In this connection Metchenko 
mentioned Boris Pilnyak. Some writers abroad, he said, were in a hurry to 
champion Pilnyak, and added: 7 


Older historians of Soviet literature remember Pilnyak’s writings and could 
give a worthy reply to those littérateurs who, while denigratirg all the achieve- 
ments of Soviet literature under the pretext of fighting the cult of the individual, try 
to call us back to Decadentism. But our young people sometimes fall prey to this 
provocation — they have never heard of Pilcyak. Would it not be advisable to 
speak a little more about such writers as Pilayak?? : 


Metchenko also proposed reappraising a number of literary organizations and 
groups of the 1917—32 period, such as Proletkult, The Smitay, the Serapion 
brothers, LEF, and RAPP. The Soviet approach to them, he said, had been too - 
one-sided in recent years: negative aspects were stressed and positive features. 
overlooked. Earlier Marxist critics knew, for instance, how to distinguish be- 
tween the writings of the Serapion Brothers and their theoretical pronouncements, 


6 Inadmissible cuts in this voluminous editior of Gorky had been mentioned earlier in Literaturnaye: 
gazeta by V. Turbin (May 19, 1956), who also referred briefly to similar cuts in Chekhov’s letters in the 
would-be complete 20-volume edition of his works. 

7 Later, Literaturnaya gazsta announced on March 5, 1957 the setting up of a commission to deal 
with Pilnyak’s literary legacy. No information was given about Pilnyak’s fate; he is presumed to have: 
been shot in 1937. : 
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but during the 1940’s the very name became a term of abuse.® As for RAPP 
(Russian Association of Proletarian Writers), although there was no need to 
whitewash it, the truth must be re-established, and RAPP’s share in working out 
socialist realism recognized: 


Socialist realism was not an invention of Stalin, Zhdanov, and Gorky.... We 
are undoubtedly simplifying the problem of its.genesis by making Gorky’s influence 
absolute. Gorky’s role in the 1920’s was enormous, but for many writers he was 
not such an unquestionable authority... as we commonly think. People learned 
from Gorky and argued with him. He was not always right. He, too, learned a 
great deal from the young Soviet literature.® 


It would be wrong, according to Metchenko, to deduce—as is sometimes 
done—that the whole of Soviet literature emerged from Gorky’s The Mother : 
the road along which Soviet literature traveled towards socialist realism was not so 
simple and straight. The legitimacy of the formula “socialist realism” is some- 
times disputed because many of the best works of Soviet literature were produced 
before this formula came into being. In Metchenko’s opinion this is really an 
argument in favor of socialist realism. If the view that the origins of socialist 
realism were to be found in the 1930’s had not been rejected, then indeed socialist 
realism would be a myth, a theory without experience. But works representative 
of socialist realism were created as early as the 1920’s, hence it must be real. This 

- view, advanced by Metchenko, is gaining more and more ground in Soviet 
literary circles. In a recent article in Literaturnaya gazeta? Ehrenburg included 
Babel’s Red Cavalry and Tynyanov’s Kyukblya among works representative of 
socialist realism. Metchenko, however, reminded his readers that the formula 
was first used not at the First Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934 or at Stalin’s 
meeting with Soviet writers at Gorky’s home on October 26, 1932, but in an 
editorial in Literaturnaya gazeta on May 29, 1932. Later the invention of the new 
method was attributed to Stalin and its principles were converted into a set of 
tigid laws and hidebound dogmas. An attempt was made to make everything 
associated with Stalin’s name absolute, an eternal truth. This dealt a heavy blow 
to Marxian aesthetics. Historians of Soviet literature had to go out of their way 
to show why the literature of the thirties was superior to that of the twenties. 
“We are now faced,” continued Metchenko, “with the task of revising and 
teappraising everything that bears the deadening stamp of the cult of the indi- 
vidual.” He warned, however, against going to the opposite extreme. Some writers 
and critics maintain, he said, that to go back to the 1920’s would mean to go 
forward, while others look upon the 1930’s as one of the most brilliant periods in 
the history of Soviet literature. Both views, said Metchenko, are one-sided. The 
cult of the individual began to have a harmful effect after the mid-1930’s, and there 
should be no compromises in combating it. But while the experience of the 1920’s 
must be studied, there must be no return to it—some achievements of the 1930’s 





8 This is a reference to Zhdanov’s declarations in 1946, 
® Novy mir, No. 12 (1956), p. 231. 
10 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 9 and 12, 1957. 


and 1940’s must also be recognized. Having introduced these reservations into 
his initial thesis, which might have appeared too daring, Metchenko concluded 
his article by attacking Polish critics of socialist realism, whom he accused of 
“setting back aesthetic thought.” His final words are a sop to the Communist 
Party which, he said, “was and remains a personification of the intellect, con- 
science, and honor of out age.” 


The cult of the individual and its effect on literature were discussed at some 
length in Konstantin Simonov’s article “Literary Notes,” publishéd in the same 
issue of Novy mirt Simonov regarded its worst result as the “untruthful, var- 
nished portrayal of people’s lives.” In the course of his article Simonov disclosed 
two interesting facts: (1) The 1947 article in Kultura i zhizn, criticizing the 
dramatized version of Fadeev’s novel The Young Guard, as a result of which 
Fadeev was forced to rewrite the novel, was inspired by Stalin; and (2) it was 
known in Sdviet literary circles that Stalin himself was also behind the 1948 
Pravda attack on “unpatriotic” dramatic critics. But at least part of the blame must 
be laid on the Union of Soviet Writers. f 


The leaders of the Union af Soviet Writers at the time, including the present 
author, ... did not muster up enough courage to make at least an attempt to prove 
the one-sidedness and fallacy cf that article.... On the contrary, going with the 
current ... they [and here Simoaov recalls his own report at a meeting of Moscow 
dramatists]... enhanced its negative significance by their own crudely unfair 
evaluations of the work of our dramatic critics .... A number of writers and critics 

"|. . were for a long time practically deprived of a chance to do normal work in litera- 
ture. Many others ... were intimidated by what had happened . . .7# 


Simonov’s direct indictment bf Stalin was not continued in the Soviet press. 
In fact, it was probably discouraged by the partial “rehabilitation” of Stalin 
which Khrushchev has since undertaken. But Metchenko’s call for a more faithful 
historical approach to past Soviet literature continued .to find response. In the 
February issue of the new Leningrad magazine Neva there appeared an article 
by L. Plotkin entitled “The Wealth of Soviet Literature.” Plotkin characterized 
Soviet literary scholarship, of which he has been one of the leading representa- 
tives, as permeated with a spirit of dogmatism and nurturing a false, anti-Marx- 
ian conception of political expediency. As taught in the universities, he said, 
Soviet literature appeared “pocrer, more monotonous, more boring than it 
really was.” Following Shtut and Metchenko, he also spoke of writers who had 
been “artificially removed” from literature, and of those who were unjustly 
neglected. Like Metchenko, he insisted on a more objective view of the literary 
groups of the 1920’s. “Then, aad only then, will the development of Soviet 


11 Nosy mir, op. cit., pp. 239—57. 

18 Tbid., p. 251. 

13 Neva, Leningrad, No. 2 (1957), pp. 189—94. Plotkin, who teaches literature at the University 
of Leningrad, was known in the postwar period as a wholehearted supporter of the policies which are 
now blamed on the cult of the individual, as can be seen from articles in Zwada, No. 10 (1947) and 
No. 1 (1949). In the latter he described Zadanov as “The great, wise, exacting, and benevolent friend 
of Soviet literature.” 
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literature be understood in all its vitality, in the clash of divergent principles.” 
He was more emphatic, however, in rejecting a priori any attempts at white- 
washing RAPP. 


In line with the present Party policy towards literature, and completely 
forgetting his own utterances of the Zhdanov era, Plotkin attacked what he 
called the “firmly rooted tradition” of considering the development of Soviet 
literature as devoid of any connection with world literature. He complained that 
the 1956 Soviet literature curriculum at Moscow University sanctified this tra- 
dition: there was no mention of any link between Soviet literature and the litera- 
tures of other countries. Can one imagine, exclaimed Plotkin, that for forty yeats 
Soviet literature had nothing to do with the contemporary literature ‘of other 
countries, that it was oriented entirely towards the past? After briefly men- 
tioning the popularity of John Dos Passos in the late 1920’s, he said that it was 
difficult to suppose that “the work of Romain Rolland and Anatole France, 
of Theodore Dreiser and Ernest Hemingway, of ‘Thomas Mann and Karel Čapek 
has gone without leaving a trace in our literature.” It will be noted that some of 
the writers chosen by Plotkin were sympathetic to the Soviet Union. 


For many .years Soviet writers and critics have been complaining of the 
absence. of an authoritative survey of Soviet literature. During the war a special 
committee was set up to carry out this task. The survey was to have been edited 
by Alexei Tolstoy. Tolstoy, however, died in 1945, and next year came the 
Zhdanov bombshell, which resulted in a drastic revision of many reputations. 
Thus, nothing came of the proposed survey, though the need for it continued to be 
stressed. After Stalin’s death the project was broached again, and the Gorky 
‘Institute of World Literature, which is attached to the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, was asked to produce a two-volume Outline of the History of Soviet 
Literature, Part One appeared in 1954, Part Two in 1955. 


The Oxtine occupies an intermediate position between the Stalin period and the 
de-Stalinization of 1956. There is no sign of de-Stalinization in Part One, and the 
definition of socialist realism is unequivocally attributed to the former leader 
(pp. 198 and 298). Stalin is quoted frequently, and on page 195 is described as 
“the great continuer of Lenin’s work.” Even in Part Two there is no direct 
debunking of Stalin. The well-known scene in Pavlenko’s novel Happiness 
where the hero, Voropaev, meets him in the grounds of the former Imperial 
Palace in the Crimea is singled out for praise, and emphasis is laid on the identi- 
fication of Stalin with the Party: 


Pavlenko reaches a great degree of artistic conviction in revealing the unity of 
the people and the Party. This theme is sounded with great force in the scene 
describing the meeting of Voropaev with J. V. Stalin, in which the Party’s great 
solicitude for the people, its deep faith in the people’s power, and its close interest 
in the fate of every single individual are revealed. 





14 Tn the Simonov article quoted above this very scene is cited as one of the more elementary and 
easily rectifiable instances of the cult of Stalin, and as something that, in its cloying ostentatiousness, 
spoils an otherwise good novel. See Novy mir, No. 12 (1956), p. 243. 
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The. importance of Stalin’s pronouncements on linguistics and his Economic 
Problems of Socialism, published in 1952, are duly emphasized in Part Two of the 
Outline. It is said of his pamphlet on linguistics that it was of great significance for 
Soviet literature and helped Soviet writers to fight for “artistic mastery” and for 
purity and richness of language, and against relics of naturalism and formalism.” 

On the other hand, the anti-Western motifs of Zhdanov’s proclamations of 
1946 and subsequent years on literature, drama, films, and music have been 
distinctly toned down in the Ostine. The words “servility (or kowtowing) before 
- the West” are not even mentioned, and oaly once is a passing reference made to 
“cosmopolitanism, formalism, and all sorts of other manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology” (page 215). The whole episode of the attack on “rootless: cosmo- 
politans” among dramatic critics in 1949, with its anti-Semitic undertones, is 
discreetly passed over in silence. 


Neither Babel nor Pilnyak is mentioned among ‘the writers who played an 
important part in Soviet literature during the first twenty years, but on whom an 
iron curtain of silence descended at the end of the 1930’s, although they were 
rehabilitated later. Ilf and Petrov are named, but none of their works discussed. 
On the other hand, Yury Olesha and Mikhail Bulgakov each get about a page. 
Olesha’s Envy, the only work of his to be mentioned, is described as charac- 
teristic of a whole group of works which “engaged in polemics with socialism 
in the name of a misunderstood freedom cf the individual” (p. 248). Bulgakov’s 
play The Days of the Turbins is favorably characterized, though with some re- 
servations, and a favorable reference to it by Stalin (in a letter to the playwright 
Vladimir Bill-Belotserkovsky) is eerie “[the play] is not so bad after all, for it 
results in more good than harm...” (p. 2€6). ° 

There is no doubt that if the uk stmmarized above persist Soviet histo- 
rians of post-Revolutionary literature will be faced with the task of radically 
revising the recently produced Osthne, waich is certainly not compatible with 
the demand for an “objective historical approach.” The trouble is that by the 
time this onerous task is carried out, there might be a new swing of the pendulum 
(a recent editorial in Literaturnaya gazeta on partiinost'as the chief virtue of Soviet 
literature is much too reminiscent of the Zhdanov tonet?) and all the labors of 
Soviet literary scholars will have been in vain. 





16 All complimentary references to Stalin’s “contr-bution” to linguistics seem to haye disappeared 
from 1956 articles on the subject, even when they deal with Marr’s theories and other closely related 
topics. 

16 Tt Js, perhaps, an indication of the time-lag between Parts One and Two that in Part One the 
phrase “kowtowing before the capitalist West and especially before America” is used; it is applied to the 
Constructivist group of the 1920’s (see page 103). 

17 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 8, 1957. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Recent Soviet Population Changes 


Between March 8 and March 22, 1957 the Soviet press published figures on 
the number of voters registered at the time of the March elections for krai, oblast, 
okrug, city, raion, settlement and rural soviets. A comparison of this information 
with figures for the elections to the supreme soviets of the union republics held 
in February 1946, February 1947, March 1950, February—March 1951, March 
1954 and February—March 1955 provides interesting material on the dynamics 
of the Soviet population. 


The number of voters (all persons over eighteen years of age except prisoners 


and persons otherwise deprived of the right to vote) for the period March 1955 
until March 1957 was as follows:1 


Elections February 27 and March 6, 1955 ....... 123,178,000 
Elections March 10 and 17, 1957.............5- 130,885,000 
Increase for the Period ......... ccc ee eee neers 7,707,000 (6.26%) 


This is equivalent to an annual increase for the past two years of 3,853,500 
or 3.13%, more than 60% more than the average annual increase between 
February 1946 and March 1955, when the electoral roll grew from 101,700,000? 
to 123,200,000? an increase equivalent to 2,400,000 a year. 

More detailed information on the adult Population between 1946 and 1957 
is given in the following table: 


Electoral Role Changes, February 1946—March 1957 





' Number of Increase for Penrod —— — Increase over Previous Year — 
Date of Blections Registered Voters Absolute Figures Percentage Absolute Figures Percentage 
101,718,000 s — — — — 
103,925,000 2,207,000 2.17 2,207,000 2.17 
111,116,000 7,191,000 6.92 2,397,000*  2.31* 
113,065,000 1,949,000 | 1.75 1,949,000 1.75 
420,750,000 7,685,000 6.80 2,562,000* —-2.26* 
123,178,000 2,428,000 2.01 2,427,000 2.01 
130,885,000 7,707,000 6.26 3,853,000% 3,13* 





* Annual average for the period. 
SOURCES: Jamesia, February 14, 1946; February 12, 16, 19, 20, 1947; March 15, 1950, March 18, 1954; March 3, 4, 10, 1955; 
March 8, 15, 22, 1957. 


Particularly important was the extremely sharp rise between 1955 and 1957, 
1,450,000 more than the average for the period 1946—57. In the Soviet Union 
changes i in the size of the electorate are determined by the relationship between 
losses caused by the death of persons of voting age and increases due to minors 





` 1 Tegestia, March 3, 4, and 10, 1955; March 8, 15, and 22, 1957. 
2 Ibid., February 14, 1946. 
3 Ibid., Match 3, 4, and 10, 1955. 
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reaching the age of majority. Between June 1938 and February 1946, for example, 
the number of registered voters dropped from 108,185,170* to 101,717,686,4 or 
5.98%. In addition to the natural processes of birth and death and the results of 
World War I, which will continue to be felt for some time, two, other sp2cific 
- -factors have considerable influence on the electoral'roll: the army of prisoners 
deprived of civil rights and the very large force of ex-prisoners, who ate exiled to 
the district of their former imprisonment and who usually lose their franchise.’ 

Although the Soviets never publish information on how many persons are 
concerned, an indirect approximation can be worked out by comparing the size 
of the adult population (the total population less persons under the voting age) 
with the number of registered voters. A breakdown of the Soviet populaticn by 
age groups was last given in 1940 from the results of the census of January 17, 
1939. Within the boundaries of the USSR up to September 17, 1939 the 
population of the Soviet Union was approximately 170,500,000, of .whom 
70,500,000 were under eighteen.6 Thus, at the beginning of 1939 there were | 
about 100,000,000 adults. 

The nearest elections to the 1939 census were chose held in June 1938 fcr the 
union republic supreme soviets. During the six months between the elections 
and the census the adult population could not have increased by more than one 
million, which means that at the time of the elections there were 99 m-lion 
adults. However, since only 94 million were fogistered as voters,” five m-llion 
must have been either prisoners or exiles. 

Between 1938 and 1946 the number of registered voters dropped from 
108,000,000 to 101,700,000, a decrease of approximately six and a half milion, 
whereas during these years there should have been an increase of 16 to 17 millon.* 
The two figures together give a total decrease in the adult population between 
1938 and 1946 of almost 23 million. During the war, however, the populetion, 
including minors, dropped from 192—193 million to 175—177 million,® a de- 
crease of only 16—17 million. Hence, in 1946 between six and seven million Soviet 
citizens were not allowed to vote. They, too, cat be assumed to have been Pao 
or exiles. | 


* This figure was obtained by adding the number of voters at the Jone 1938 elections in the USSR 
inside its borders up to September 1, 11939 to the number of voters: ‘registered at the October 1929 elec- 
tions in Western Belorussia and Western Ukraine, and at the July and August 1940 elections in Lith- 
uania, Estonia, Bessarabia, and Norther Bukovina. 

4 Tasestia, February 14, 1946. 

5 Ugolovny kodeks RSFSR. (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1954, Articles 20, 31, 32, 

and 35. 

© Prasda, June 2, 1939. ve | 

7 Tuvestia, June 15, 27, 28, and 29, 1938. 

* This figure was obtained from the data for the increase in the number of voters registered from 
1946 to 1954, that is, from 101.7 million to 120.2 million, an average of 2.3 million per annum. Da the 
basis of-this it can be presumed that the increase in the adult population during the preceding eight 
years (1938—46) was approximately the same, since children born in the period June 1920 to February 
1928 would reach the age of eighteen between 1938 and 1946. Moreover, it is. known that about 30 
million were born in the period 1923—27. 

8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), p. 33. 
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It has been established that the mass arrests and convictions which began in 
the second half of 1943 were more or less over by 1946.9 Between the beginning 
of 1943 and August 1, 1944 Soviet forces reoccupied all the Soviet territory that 
had been taken by the Germans. Mass repressive measures were carried out 
against the population of the formerly occupied areas by a decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on April 19, 1943.1° The majority of 
those convicted were sentenced to terms of 10, 12, 15, 20 or 25 years. 


After the death of Stalin an amnesty was issued on March 27, 1953 to persons 
imprisoned for criminal offences.14 It has been calculated that this would have 
affected several million persons,!* evidence of which is provided by the fact that 
the increase in the number of registered voters between March 1951 and March 
1954 was almost two million more than’ might have been expected if the 
rate of increase between March 1950 and March 1951 had continued. To those 
who claim this is a return to the normal situation for the period February 1946 
until March 1950, when the average annual increase inthe number of voters was 
almost 2.4 million, it should be pointed out that after March 1950 children born 
between 1932 and 1934 would begin to reach voting age. These were the years 
when forced collectivization and the great famine caused a sharp drop in the 
birth rate and a rise in the death rate. In view of this the annual growth could 
not have been enhanced; as the Soviets claim, because children who were born 
in these years were attaining majority. 13 


The increase in the electorate for the period March 1954—March 1955 was 
115,000 less than the annual average increase for the period March 1951—March 
1954, in spite of the fact that during this time children born between March 1936 
and March 1937, when the birth rate began to rise again, reached the age of 
eighteen. 14 This also bears out what has been said about the effect of the amnesty 

-of March 27, 1953 on the increase in the number of voters for the period 
March 1951—March 1954. 


The Soviet birth rate of 28.6 per thousand in 1935 increased to 38.3 in 1938,15 
a figure almost equal to that of the second half of the twenties.1® This increase 
` was due largely to the decree of June 27, 1936, making abortions illegal.1” The 
effects of this decree began to be felt from the beginning of 1937. 


During the spring and summer of 1953 a series of uprisings took place in 
the Soviet concentration camps, with those at Vorkuta, Norilsk, and Dzhezkazgan 


° N. Semenov, Sovetshy sud i karatelnaya politika (Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), Munich, 
1952, pp. 129—131. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Tzpestia, March 28, 1953. 

LB Vestnik, Munich, No. 5 (1953), p. 31. 

13 Bolshaya sosetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., Moscow, 1945, LI, 
454—455. 

14 Ibid. 

15 bid, 

-16 P, T. Zhurid and N. Kovalevsky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR is Economic Geography of 
the USSR), Moscow, 1934, p. 65. 

17 Investia, June 28, 1936. 
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in Kazakhstan receiving considerable publicity abroad.1® These revolts were one 
of the reasons Stalin’s followers reviewed the cases of prisoners convicted for 
“counterrevolutionary acts” or political offenses. On September 17, 1955 an 
amnesty for “counterrevolutionary acts” was issued?® and a further decree on its 
implementation was published on September 20, 1956.°° In addition, after 1955 
former political prisoners sentenced in 1944 and 1945 to 10 or 12 years imprison- 
ment began to be released. . 


The Soviet press recently began to publish information permitting the present- 
day adult population of the USSR to be calculated. The ‘difference between the 
size of the adult population and the number of registered voters at the last 
elections will give an approximation of the number of prisoners and persons 
without a vote. 


Probably the best source of information is the much publicized handbook 
The National Economy of the USSR. published in 1956. According to figures it 
gives, the birth rate was 26.5 per thousand in 1950; 26.8 in 1951; 26.4 in 1952; 
24.9 in 1953; 26.5 in 1954; and 25.6 in 1955.21 For the six-year period 1950—55 
births totaled 156.7 per thousand. No figures have been published for 1956. 


“Taking the 1956 birth rate as the average for the preceding six years, 26.1 per 
thousand, for the period 1950 through 1956 the total birth rate should have 
been 182.8 per thousand, or 13.28%. According to the handbook the Soviet 
population in April 1956 was 200,200,000,** while, during the five-year period 
1951—55, it increased by 16,3C0,000, an annual average of 3,260,000.3% If the 
increase between April 1956 and April 1957 was the same as the average for 
1951—55, the population figure for April 1957 would be 203,400,000. Earlier 
we established that the birth rete for the preceding seven years was 182.8 per 
thousand of the total population. Discounting infant deaths, the 203,400,000 
would include 37,200,000 children up to seven years of age. In 1956 the number 
of children between seven and seventeen at general educational establishments 
was 28,200,000.24 Hence, the total number of children up to the age of seventeen. 
was 65,400,000. Add to these az least half of the 1,961,000 students at technical 
schools in 1956,25 that is one million, the students at trade, rail-oad, and factory 
schools, at least another two million, and a further two million workers and. 
salaried employees under eighteen,*? and we have a grand total of 70—71 million 
persons under voting age. This leaves a remainder of 132—133 million adults. 


18 B, Gerland, Die Holle ist ganz anders, Stuttgart, 1956, pp. 176—189. 

19 Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 17 (1955), p. 345. 

20 Thid., No. 19 (1956), p. 411. 

11 Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the [USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 243. 

22 Thid., p. 18. 

23 Tavestia, February 15, 1956. 

34 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 224. 

235 Ibid., p. 227. 

26 Tzpestia, January 31, 1957. ; 

27 Ibid., January 30, 1955; January 31, 1956; January 31, 1957: 
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This shows that the difference between the supposed size of the adult population 
and the number of registered voters has, decreased during the past two or three 
years by between one and a half and two million. It is likely that this is the present 
number of prisoners and exiles in the Soviet Union, excluding the so-called 
special settlers, persons who have been released from prisons but compelled to 
live in the vicinity of the prison camps. It should be noted that measures are now 
being taken to supplement the ranks of forced laborers. On February 27, 1957 
the Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR issued a decree on persons refusing to 
do “socially useful” labor®® and the Estonian SSR issued a draft law tightening 
up the struggle with “antisocial elements.”*® It is probable that similar steps will 
be taken by the other republics. 


From the figures for the movement of registered voters among the union 
tepublics their distribution by republics can be established from the following 
table: 


Y 


The Territorial Distribution of Registered Voters 








Elections to Union Republic Electoons to Soviets Increase 

Supreme Soviets, P Below Republic Level, Absolute Per- 
` February-March 1955 March 1957 Figures centage 

RSFSR ai rieira 70,986,046* 74,665,723 3,679,677 5.18 
Ukrainian SSR .........0.. 25,369,390 "27,394,538 2,025,148 7.98 
Belorussian SSR ........ ‘.. 4,963,476 5,096,896 133,420 2.68 
Uzbek SSR oo... ee cee eee 3,930,365 ' 4,256,072 325,707 8.28 
Kazakh SSR l...a. 4,456,004 5,230,956 774,952 17.39 
Georgian SSR ............ 2,367,525 2,511,158 143,633 6.26 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ......... 1,904,600 2,000,000 95,400 5.01 
Lithuanian SSR ........... 1,650,116 1,703,612 53,496 3.23 
Moldavian SSR.......... a. 1,521,300 1,631,659 110,359 7.26 
Latvian SSR ...... esate Ses 1,438,650 ` 1,524,662 86,012 5.98 
Kirgiz SSR ...... 0000.00. 1,084,816 1,155,378 70,562 6.50 
Tadzhik SSR ............. 964,784 1,048,169 83,385 8.64 
Armenian SSR o.n.a... 882,081 970,566 88,485 10.03 
~ Turkmen SSR ..........., 780,456 ` 832,427 51,971 6.66 
Estoriian SSR... ' 878,306 863,550 —14,756 —1.68 
USSR sticcettcsecs 123,177,915 130,885,366 7,707,451 6.26 


* This figure includes the population of the former Karelo-Finnish SSR 
, SOURCE: [avestsa, March 3, 4, 10, 1955; March 8, 15, 22, 1957. 


It is clear that the increase in the number of voters was not distributed evenly 
throughout the Soviet Union. However, since the natural increase was more ot 
less equal, as can be seen from the above table, the difference can only be 
due to the movement of the adult population from one area to another. 


Assuming the growth in the number of voters in each republic to be the same 
as the average for the USSR as a whole (6.26%) the movement of adults can be 
established easily as shown in the following table: 





38 Sossiskaya Latviya, Riga, February 28, 1957. 
29 Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallin, April 3, 1957. 
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Movement of Adult Population March 1955—March 1957 





“Normal” 
Average Increase* Actual Increase Difference 
RSFSR....... vee. 4,463,200 3,679,677 © —783,523 
Ukrainian SSR .... 1,568,000 2,025,148 -4 457,148 
Belorussian SSR... 310,300 133,420 —176,880 
© Uzbek SSR ....... 245,250 325,707 + 80,457 ` 
Kazakh SSR ...... _ 278,300 774,952 +496,652 
Georgian SSR .... 148,250 143,633 — 4,617 ` 
Azerbaidzhan SSR: 119,200 95,400 — 23,800 
Lithuanian SSR... 103,200 53,496 — 49,704 
Moldavian SSR.... 95,300 110,359- + 15,059 
Latvian SSR ...... 89,600 86,012 `` — 2,588 
Kirgiz SSR ....... 67,400 70,562 + 3,162 ° 
Tadzhik SSR ..... ~ 60,375 83,385 > ` + 23,010 
Armenian SSR .... 55,175 88,485 + 33,310 
Turkmen SSR .... 48,875 51,974 + 3,096 


Estonian SSR .e... 55,026 —14,756 — 69,782 


During the past two years there was a balance of 1,111,894 adults who movec 
from one republic to another. Since children accompanied them, a further 
20—25% must be added, givirig a granc total of more than 1,300,000 persons 
Even this figure is not complete since cne additional feature must be borne ir 
mind. As can be seen from the above table the number of registered voters in the 
Ukrainian SSR increased by more than two million, a growth of almost 8%. Ir 
the Latvian and Lithuanian SSR’s the increase was almost 6% and more thar- 
3%, respectively. A comparison of these Fgures with those given for these repub- 

lics for the period March 1954 through March 1955 gives the following picture - 








Number of Registered Voters r Increase ——H— 

1954 1955 1957 i 1954-55 . 1955-57 
Uktainian SSR ... 25,193,233 25,369,390 27,394,536 176,157 (0.70%) 2,025,148 (7.98%2 
Lithuanian SSR .. 1,645,427 1,650,116 1,703,612 4,689 (0.28%) 53,496 (3.23%) 
, Latvian SSR ..... 1,434,249 1,438,650 1,524,662 4,401 (0.31%) 86,012 (5.98% 3 


From this it follows that while there was an average increase of 2.01% for the 
whole of the USSR between 1954 and 1555,30 in the Ukrainian SSR the increase: 
was one third of the average, while in the Lithuanian and Latvian SSR’s it was 
one seventh. From March 1955 through March 1957 the increzse was 7.98%, oz 
4% per year in the Ukrainian SSR, a sixfold increase; in the Lithuanian SSR i- 
was 3.23%, for the period, or 1.61% per year, a fourfold increase, and in the 
Latvian SSR-it was 5.98% for the two years, or 2.99% per year, a tenfold in- 
crease. Throughout the USSR the increase was 6.26%, or 3.13% for each oF 
these two years, as against 2.01% for the period March 1954—March 1955. In 
the RSFSR, the process was reversed: betweetr March 1954 and March 1955 the 
electoral roll grew from 68,872,018 to 73,568,608 or 2.19%, while for the two 
years March 1955—March 1957 it increased from 70,986,046* to 74,665,723 oz 
2.59%, per year. This is less than the average for the USSR. 

` 830 Bulletin, No. 6 (1955), p. 23. 


31 Thid., p. 24. 
* This figure inchides the population of the former Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
ss J 
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‘This means that in all probability people have been transferred from the 
RSFSR to other republics, not merely eastwards to the Kazakh SSR, as happened 
in 1954, but also westwards, chiefly to the Ukraine and the Baltic countries. 


On the basis of what has been said it may be assumed that the number of 
persons moving into the Ukrainian SSR between March 1955 and March 1957 
would not be 457,000, as given in the table on page 40 but much greater, since 
there is nothing to indicate that the increase in the 1937-38 birth rate in the 
Ukrainian SSR over the 1936 figure was greater than for the USSR as a whole. 
Moreover, there were no fewer adults transferred from the Ukrainian SSR to the 
eastern regions of the USSR in 1955 and 1956 than there had been in 1954. 

‘The same can be said about the Lithuanian and Latvian SSR’s, the only 
difference being that in these republics the 1936 birth rate was almost the same 
as it was in 1937 and 1938. The culeey born in these years reached the age of 
eighteen in 1954-56. 

Hence, there is no foundation for attributing the growth i in the electorate to 
the voters born in 1937 and 1938. ‘Thus, the increase in these republics in 1955 
and 1956, which was greater than the already doubled 1954 figure, can be called 
artificial, caused by the introduction of adults from other parts of the Soviet Union, 
particularly the RSFSR, where the drop in the number of voters was greater 
‘than for tha USSR as a’ whole. 


It should not be forgotten that troop movements would have a considerable 
influence on the number of adults in an area as small as Latvia or Lithuania, and 
particularly Estonia, whose population is one half to one third that of the other 
two Baltic states, which also have fewer troops stationed on their territory than 
Estonia. Consequently, considerable changes in the size of the electorate are 
possible. 

What has been said on the influence of troop movements on the size of the 
adult population is also true of the other border republics with small popu- 
lations: the Armenian, Azerbaidzhan, Georgian, Moldavian, Kirgiz, Tadzhik, 
Turkmen, and, to a lesser degtee, the Uzbek and Belorussian SSR’s. 

The increase in the adult population of the Uzbek, Armenian, and Tadzhik 
SSR’s is greater than the average for the USSR as a whole, mainly because no 
fighting took place there during World War II, and consequently the death rate 
among children born there in the years 1937-38 was not as great as in the fighting 
areas, where moreover, fewer children had been born there as a result of the 
evacuation eastwards when the Red Army withdrew and the evacuation westwards 
when the German Army retreated. Wartime conditions in the Moldavian SSR did 
not have a great influence on the republic’s death rate. 

The growth of the adult population of the Kirgiz and Turkmen SSR’s was 
only slightly above the average for the USSR. The factors here were the same as 
those in the Uzbek, Armenian, and Tadzhik SSR’s, but to a much less degree, 
since their natural increase is much less than in the latter republics. Between 1926 
and 1939'the native Armenian population increased 33%, the native Uzbek 
26.5%, and the native Tadzhik 24%. The native Kirgiz population increased 
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- only 16.5%, and the native Turkmen only 6.59.9 Hence, the exceptionally large 
increase in the population of the Kirgiz and Turkmen SSR’s during these years 
was due to an influx of people from other parts of the USSR.** Š 

In Belorussia the incteased death rate, lower birth rate, and the mass wartime 
evacuations have continued to fave an influence on the growth of the population. 
The situation is complicated by. the fact that youths are still leaving the Belo- 
russian SSR for the virgin and. idle lands and the construction of industrial 
enterprises in the eastern and central regicns of the USSR, while kolkhozniks are 
being transferred to the Crimea, the RSFSR, and Kazalchstan. All this means 
that the growth of the adult population of the Belorussian SSR is lagging behind 
the average for the country. This applies also to minors; for according to the 
latest information available the total po>ulation of the republic is still about 
20% less than it was ‘before the war.*4 The table on page 39 shows that during 
the past two years the adult population has increased only 2.68%, much less 
than the country’s average of 6.26%. 

During the past two years the‘adult population of the Kazakh SSR increased 
by 775,000 or 17.39%, almost three times the average for the USSR. Between 
March 1954 and March 1955 it grew by 254,000 or 6.05%,5° compared with an 
average of 2.01% for the country as a whole in the same period. The table on 
page 40 shows that in the past two years about half a million persons arrived in 
the Kazakh SSR from other regions of tke USSR. This movement, hich began 
in 1954 in connection with the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands, has in- 
creased even more in connection with the campaign of rapid industrialization 
just initiated within the republic. , Y. P. Mironenko 


The Economy 


The New Decree on State Loans 
On April 20, 1957 Zzvestia published tke decree of the Party Central Committee 


and Soviet government on state loans. ‘The essence of this decree is as follows: 
no further state loans will be floated among the general population after 1957; 
drawings for winnings on earlier loans have also been canceled, and maturity 
of loans postponed for twenty yeats. Equal annual redemptions will be paic. over 
'a period of twenty years beginning in 1977. On May 21, Radio Moscow announced 
that the 1957 five-year state loan of 12 billion rubles had been oversubscribed 
by more than 2.5 billion rubles, and subscriptions had been ordered closed. 
Annual drawings for winnings on this loan will be made from 1958 to 1962, 
and redemptions made from 1959 to 1952. The size of the loan was originally 
envisaged as 26 billion rubles, and in view of its reduction the extent of obligatory 

33 F, Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union : History and Prospects, Geneva, 1946, p. 138. 

33 Pravda, June 2, 1939. i 

%4 Bulletin, No. 11 (1956), p. 36. 

85 pid., No. 6, (1955), p. 37. 
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contribution to it was reduced to af amount which was not to exceed two weeks’ 
earnings of workers, salaried employees, students, and military personnel receiv- 
ing a salary, pension, or grant of 500 rubles per month. Subscriptions were not 
obligatory for earnings less than this sum. 

At a conference of agricultural workers in Gorky Khrushchev stated: “Com- 
rades! The Party Central Committee and the Soviet government would like to 
consult you on the question of state loans.” In approaching the question in this 
fashion, Khrushchev was following recent policy of giving the USSR the appear- 
ance of democracy by pretending to consult with the people on important 
matters. He maintained that the Soviet government owes all its successes to the 
people, who have made many material and moral efforts and sacrifices. “The 
loans have played a large part in the achievement of the world-wide successes of 
the Soviet people. ... At the moment we have state loans [to the value] of 260 
billion rubles. As you see, the country has received much money from the 
workers.” Then Khrushchev came to the crux of the matter. “At the moment we 
are forced to pay out large sums on the loans each year in the form of winnings 
and redemptions. This year we shall have to pay approximately 16 billion, next 
year 18 billion, while in 1967 we would have to pay out 25 billion rubles, that is 
almost as much as is marked out for subscription to the loan this year. The result 
is a vicious circle .. .”1 

There could be no other result. The government was floating loans and 
giving assurances that they were not a tax, but loans and that the money would 
be paid back. The history of the so-called mass loans began with the floating of 
the 1930 loan—‘“the Five-Year Plan in Four Years.” These obligatory loans have 
continued down to the present day and have become an essential part of the Soviet 
budget. The decrees on loans determined the contribution of the Soviet workers 
based on the extent of their monthly earnings. The only exceptions were the 1953 
and 1954 loans, but only in the sense that the extent of contribution was limited 
to two weeks’ earnings. In any case Soviet loans were actually a form of taxation. 

These loans have comprised the following share of state income since 1951: 
1951, 6.8%; 1952, 7.3%; 1953, 3.2%; 1954, 2.8%; 1955, 5.49%; 1956, 5.6%.2 
Expenditures in the form of winnings and redemptions of past loans have been 
constantly increasing: 1953, 9.7 billion rubles; 1954, 10.5 billion; 1955, 12.2 
billion; 1956, 16.3 billion; 1957, 18 billion (including interest on sums borrowed 
from savings banks).3 Khrushchev’s suggestion that payment on loans should 
cease temporarily is an infringement of the guarantees given by the Soviet 
government when. the loans were floated. Such infringements have taken place 
previously in the USSR. Interest rates were reduced from 8% to.4% in 1936, then 
to 3% in 1953, and finally to 2% in 1954. The monetary reform of December 14, 
1947 was a sharp blow to the population. The existing paper money was canceled 
and a new paper currency issued at the exchange rate of 10:1. Moreover, earlier 
state loans had also to be exchanged for the new reduced rates. 

1 Pravda, April 10, 1957. 

2 Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1955), p. 47; Pravda, February 6, 1957. 

3 Ibid., p. 48; Prasda, April 10,1957. 
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Khrushchev has promised that redemptions will be made in twenty to thirty 
years, time. There are many examples in the history of Soviet finances of Bolshevik 
sharp practices with the people’s savings. For example, a certain sum known as 
“social insurance funds” is periodically introduced into the budget income, 
sometimes openly, sometimes not. This is, incidentally, against the law, accord- 
ing to which all social insurance funds are to be kept in the bank.* When the 
loans are being floated, a portion of them is sold to the savings banks for a 
considerable sum without the agreement of the investors.’ The 1957 budget | 
included a sum labeled “the increase in savings bank deposits.” This is aso an 
_ infringement of the principle that deposits are inviolate. 


Various conclusions can be drawn. From the financial point of view this 
measure will benefit the government and harm the population. Elderly people, 
for instance, will not live to see the payments begin again in twenty years’ time. 
The cancellation of payments on the loans is partially compensated by the fact 
that the floating of new state loans will cease in 1958, while the extent of the 1957 
loan was teduced from 26.6 to 12 billion rubles. On the other hand, the Soviet 
government’s refusal to meet its obligations is a demonstration of its financial 
difficulties. There is no guarantee that the promise to begin payments again 
after twenty years will be honored. If the government falls down on its obligations 
to the people at the present moment there is no reason why it will not do so 


again in ey yeats’ time. , P. L. Rovankocsky 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth’s Opposition to the Communist Regime 


On March 23, 1957 Radio Moscow in a broadcast for its younger listener: gave 
a picture of the ideal Komsomol member as the Soviet leaders imagine him. Part 
of the broadcast ran: “The Komsomol is calling for people to go to the Donbas 
mines. I’m going!” exclaimed the hero. “I don’t.mind,” replied his father. “If 
they are calling, you'll have to go.” The sketch ended with the hero’s remark: 
“I know one thing. The motherland’s needs are law.” 


Only a few years ago such heroes, whose only joy was that of submission, 
were virtually the only type to be found in the Soviet press; and, indeed, there was 
a general impression in the outside world that the Soviets had succeeded in 
creating the “new man.” However, the events of 1956 have shown not orly the 
failure of Communism in Poland and Hungary; in 40 years the Soviet “engineers 
of the soul” have not been able to transform men into submissive robors. On 
February 28, 1957 Komsomolskaya pravda published a long decree by the Central 


PL Kovankovsky, Byudabet SSSR: Istoriko-kritichasky obzor (The Soviet Budget: A Eistorical 
and Critical Outline), Munich, 1956, p. 33. 
5 Ibid., p. 37. 
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Committee of the Komsomol organization which differed from the usual Soviet 
pattern inasmuch as it did not cite just individual shortcomings but was essen- 
tially a recognition of the complete failure of Soviet ideological education. 

The decree cannot be called a surprise, for as early as 1954 there were signs 
that the Soviets were dissatisfied with the youth situation. In the spring of 1954 
a feuilleton entitled “Mold” appeared, in which the existence of a teen-age problem 
in the USSR was admitted for the first time. This was the inauguration of a 
campaign against the so-called stilyazhnichestvo.* The pleasure taken by the s#lyagi 
in modern jazz and modern dancing was bound to clash with the authorities, 
since jazz, viewed as a product of bourgeois decay, is categorically forbidden in 
the USSR. Imitation of Western jazz is also'usually linked with a desire to copy 
Western dress. Although this is as far as most teen-agers go, for many others it 
is linked with an unwillingness to work or study. There ate two ways out in such 

- cases: either to live off one’s parents if they are wealthy or to engage in what the 
Soviets call “speculation.” One of the forms of speculation is the sale of home- 
made recordings of American jazz and songs by the popular Petr Leshchenko. 
They are copied from tape recorders or from expensive records onto cleaned 
X-ray films. Such films, containing one recording, cost ten rubles.on the black 
market. , 

Sinée 1956 the problem of sti/yazbnichestvo has been pushed into the back- 
ground by confused talk about “demagogues,” “fault-finders,” and “loud- 
mouths.” On November 8, 1956 Khrushchev spoke of “unhealthy moods among 
youth.” On February 26, 1957 Komsomolskaya pravda wrote about young people 
who “because of individual faults do not see the joys of Soviet life.” Such state- 
ments have appeared very often in the metropolitan and provincial press during 
the last year. For instance, the Soviet leaders discovered among Leningrad 
students “ultra-revolutionary demagogues,” “‘nihilists, carrying out a re-ap- 
ptaisal of values,” “apolitical persons devoid of ideals,” and “disturbers of the 
social order.”! The Moscow university wall-newspaper Tribuna was accused of 
permitting slanderous attacks borrowed from the bourgeois press on the Soviet 
ptess,* and during the Hungarian events the university itself was closed for one 
day because of disorders. According to the Soviet press, demagogues and idle 
chatterers are jumping up and making speeches at the Moscow Power Institute. 

Other examples could be cited: dissatisfaction among graduate technicians 
at the Uralmashzavod in Sverdlovsk; demagogic speeches by students during 
elections at Komsomol meetings in the Ural State University and Polytechnical 
Institute, also in Sverdlovsk;5 awkward questions asked by students in Kursk;° 

* Based on the Russian word for “style,” ” and roughly approximate to the American zoot suiter 
and British teddy-boy. 

1 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 14, 1956; Leningradskaya pravda, December 13 and 14, 1956; 
Trud, January 8, 1957. 3 

2 Trad, January 8, 1957. 

3 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 10, 1957. 

t Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 19, 1956. 

, 5 Ibid, December 22,1956, - 
è Kurskaya pravda, Kursk, January 22, 1957. 
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“petty bourgeois individualists” in Voronezh;" and demagogues and all sorts of 
fault-finders in Azerbaidzhan.§ On March 26, 1957 Komsomolskaya pravda suramec 
everything up thus: “There must be talk not only of removing individual faults. 
but also of a decisive improvement in all ideological work.” 


It is difficult to establish what this demagoguery and fault-finding consists of. 
The newspapers simply report that “unstable students have fallen under the 
influence of bourgeois propaganda and expressed deliberately false and politically 
unhealthy views,”’® and that “in the Krupskaya Library Institute [in Leningrad] < 
manuscript magazine Eres appeared, composed of delirious verse, a clumsy 
imitation of the worst forms of decadent literature.” 1° There was no attempt tc 
explain what these ‘deliberately false views weze, or what the magazine actually 
contained. 


Whereas the criticism of the stilyagi had been concrete, with innumerable | 
facts and figures quoted, the criticism of “demagogues” has been restricted tc 
general phrases because demagogues talk politics and the Soviet press is obviously 
afraid to go too deeply into discussions of political opposition—the reader’: 
sympathy might be on the wrong side. However, on January 3, 1957 Komsomolskaye 
pravda was still repeating: “Agents sent into the USSR are ‘spreading leaflets 
- passing off the dirty thoughts in them as the voice of Soviet citizens. ... We 
cannot allow anyone under cover of a struggle, for instance, against bureaucratic 
elements, to defame our system, to speak about the degeneration of socialism.’ 
Here, the. two essential features of the unofficial ideology of Soviet youth are 
named: its revolutionary activism, and its innate conception that the socialisr 
system in the USSR has undergone a bureaucfatic degeneration. 


This unofficial ideology is not discussed in the Soviet press, although in- 
dividual features are found in articles and baoks, for example, in Dudintsev’s 
Not by Bread Alone and in Shcheglov’s critical articles which were attacked by 
Pravda, It is heard only in conversations between close friends, or in closed 
circles. Recently, when the threat of repressive :neasures for a careless remark waz 
apparently diminished, seditious speeches were even heard at Komsomol meet- 
ings. This is what the Soviet press means whea ‘it writes about demagogues anc 
fault-finders. 


The denunciation of Stalin is not responsible for the rise of an ideology hostile 
to the regime, although it certainly had consicerable influence. The lessening o? 
the terror enabled it to show itself; the denunciation merely convinced the 
hesitant. It arose as a reflection of the discontent of youth with the authorities’ 
constant interference in their lives, as a reflection of moral indignation at the 
regime’s crimes, which were known in the USSR before Khrushchev’s speech, az 
a result of a sober evaluation of reality and of moral and social searchings, anc. 
as a result of the discrepancy between Marxist theory and Communist practice- 





7? Meditsinsky rabotnik, January 15, 1957. 

8 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 22 (1956), p. 7. 

°? Trud, January 8, 1957. f 

10 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 28, 1956. 
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Active hostility towards the regime in the current conditions of Soviet life begins 
when a person feels sufficient spiritual strength to cast off the crushing burden of 
official ideology and deny the official false claim of popular support for the 
regime. These people have one thing in common: the realization that the clash of 
the interests of the population with those of the authorities cannot be solved by 
a few little corrections including changes in the leadership. However, disagree- 
ments begin with the very question as to why the interests of the people and 
authorities are opposed to each other, while, as far as social problems are con- 
cerned, it is difficult to find two people who have the same views on what ought 
to replace the existing state of affairs. 

The difference between active and passive opposition to the regime at present 
is that the passive opponent is seeking a way out of the unbearable condi- 
tions of Soviet life for himself alone. Those actively hostile to the regime are also 
seeking a way out for the country as a whole, even if only in theory or utopian 
` dreams. Theoretical activity at the given moment is in alt probability the maximum 
possible anti-government activity, and even attempts to organize opposition to 
the regime are usually restricted to the spreading of “free thoughts.” 


The first attempt of this kind was in 1952. A group of students from various 
Moscow institutes decided to organize a society to spread anti-Stalinist propa- 
ganda. The group, which consisted of about thirty persons, lasted almost six 
months. The height of its activities was the spreading of an anti-Soviet leaflet 
mimeogtaphed at night on one of the institute presses. After this the whole 
group was arrested. The interrogations lasted two months. One girl named 
dozens of people who were unconnected with the affair. After they had been 
atrested and even the MGB had failed to establish their contact with the circle, 
the interrogator attempted to find an explanation. He received the following 
answer: “I thought that if people believed there were a lot of us, they would 
listen to us and would think that we were expressing public opinion.” Another 
girl had obviously joined just for the thrill of being a “spy.” Although there was 
much that appeared childish about the whole affair, the sentences were vicious: 
three were sentenced to be shot and the rest were sent to a concentration camp 
for terms of from 10 to 25 years. In 1956 those still alive were amnestied. Eight 
returned but it is not known what happened to the others. 


Another example of an active opponent of the regime was a student from a 
medical institute who made a hectograph, printed leaflets, distributed them to 
addresses chosen at random from a telephone book, and stuck them on walls. 
He was not caught for a year. In 1954 he received a 24-year prison sentence, 
but was released in 1956 as a result of the efforts of an influential uncle. 


While attempts at printed anti-government propaganda were once rare, the 
situation has changed during the last year. The names of five underground 
student magazines in Leningrad, Moscow, and Vinnitsa have found their way 
into the Soviet press, showing that students still take risks to make themselves 
heard. However, the main form of active opposition to the regime among 
students now is represented by the meetings of small groups of friends who work 
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out a definite point of view, rejecting Soviet authority in its present form, and 
attempt to oppose official Soviet ideology with another set of values in all 
or at least some spheres of social and spiritual life. Two trends may be quoted. 


There is a trend that can conditionally be called neo-Bolshevism. It is based. 
to a certain degree on the attraction of the social ideal of Marxism, ignorance of 
alternative solutions, and the obvious discrepancy between the ideals, defended, 
at least in theory, by the old Bolsheviks of the 1910’s and 1920’s, and the Soviet 
social system. For many, the ideological transformation begins with the -dis- 
covery of this discrepancy, with a cry of “What have we fought jor?” The young 
Hungarian journalist Deze Kozak who studied for several years in Moscow, 
described his path of enlightenment in an article in Franc Tirear : 


We discovered a complete discrepancy between the theory which our teachers 
drummed into our heads, and the practice which we observed everywhere every 
day. Lies and hypocrisy, shady dealings and crimes carried out in the name of 
socialism, and the luxtfrious life of the privileged evoked revulsion in us. Our 
disgust was also evoked by the fact that the standard of living of the workers was 
constantly falling, while we were being forced to prove the reverse in our news- 
papers. Our indignation was called forth by the fact that all who dared, even timidly, 
to raise their voices against the injustice, were automatically numbered among the 
ranks of the enemies of the regime and were accused of betraying their country. 
But we were even more indignant at the fact that some leaders would remain in 
their positions although responsible for the ar-est, torture, and often execution of 
thousands of people, whose innocence the authorities were finally forced to admit, 


Deze Kozak’s path and the factors which influenced him are typical of present- 
day Soviet youth. 

Of course, this sector of youth opposition considers that Soviet society does 
not reflect the ideals of Marxism. It seeks the real Marxism and turns to the pre- 
Soviet period or to the 1920’s for it. Just as the political and social opposition 
of the English Puritans to absolutism in the seventeenth century was formed by 
quotations from the Bible, similar opposition by Soviet youth to the regime is 
often formed by quotations from the classics cf Marxism-Leninism. One’s own 
thoughts are often ascribed to Lenin, and unpleasant passages in Lenin’s writings 
which correspond to Soviet life are simply ignored. Thus, for example, 1937 is 
interpreted as the year in which the Stalinist clique carried out reprisals against. 
the real leaders of the Revolution. The October Revolution, whose real history 
is unknown to Soviet youth, is accepted in an idealized form and the objective 
is a return to its original aims. References are made to the degeneration of the 
regime to bureaucracy, and to the rise of a new ruling class, whose interests it 
serves. People with this point of view, in imitation of the old revolutionary 
parties, support decisive measures and seek means of carrying out. an active 
struggle. Characteristic traits of this ideology are discussions, on outwardly 
Marxist lines, of the spiritual and moral impasse in which the West finds itself. 
The absence of any real notion of what contemporary life in the West is, and a 
view of Western life based on Marx are prerequisites of the neo-Bolshevik point ` 
of view. 
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The alternative, anti-Bolshevik point of view is also based on two points: 
the enormous economic Prosperity of the West and the obvious failure of the 
socialist experiment' in the USSR. The usual teply to the latter is that Russia 
Owes its industrial development to so-called socialist industrialization, A Soviet 
economist who had access to the archives of the Central Statistical Administration 
calculated that Russia had lost about 28% of its possible industrial development 
through socialism, and that if industry and agriculture had continued to develop 
at the same speed after 1918 as in 1913 and with the same coefficient of delays 
and economic breakdowns as in America, then overall production would have 
been 40% more than it actually was. i i 


Taking the point of view that everything achieved in the USSR in the last 
40 years was reached not because of, but despite the Soviet regime and that 
much more would have been achieved at much less cost without it, a colossal 
historical mistake has been made. This mistake inevitably resulted in state 
monopolistic capitalism on an absurd scale, the natural political outcome of 
which is the present regime, which aims at ensuring the supremacy of those who 
` obtain direct political and economic advantages from the system of state capitalism. 
Both the neo- and anti-Bolsheviks see the main problem of Soviet society in 
the contradiction between the bureaucratic stratum and the people. But while the 
neo-Bolsheviks view bureaucracy only as a setious illness afflicting socialism 
which must be cut away to allow the organism to develop, the anti-Bolsheviks 
consider it the natural result of the whole Soviet system and demand that eco- 
nomic life be completely reorganized.. The anti-Bolsheviks agree on the need fora 
free market as the only means of ensuring that industry will develop in the in- 
terests of the consumer and of providing a basis for political democracy in the 
country. Naturally, they look with sympathy to the West, some finding in Sweden 
‘and England, others in America, an approximate model for the future Russia. 


Both the neo- and anti-Bolsheviks. want the existing bureaucratic police regime 
removed bya revolution anda political democracy established. But whereas the anti- 
Bolsheviks oppose any form of dictatorship, the neo-Bolsheviks do notin principle, 
but consider democracy possible because the exploiting classes have been destroyed 
in the USSR. In their opinion, the dictatorship of the proletariat has played its 
part, but has degenerated into a hindrance in the path of social progress. Further, 
the neo-Bolsheviks wish to maintain a centralized system of state economic 
control, retaining the kolkhozes after they have been reorganized on a voluntary 
basis, and reject the need for a free market. All agree on the need to establish 
a lawful democratic state, in which the basic democratic freedoms are ensured. 
The present stubborn demand for “spiritual freedom” is a demand for the right 
to wage a wat of ideas for such a state, : ` 

There are two points of view among students on the actual prospects of a 
revolution. Some consider that Soviet society has been so atomized and rendered 
so lifeless by the Stalinist terror, that in the conditions of a police state it will 


‘have to pass through a long and painful process of gaining strength and creating 
some forms of unity to oppose the authorities. Only then can a revolution take 
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place. Others agree with this evaluation of the present state of society, but point 
out that at the same time the potential, although ‘unorganized and amorphous 
dissatisfaction of the people is so strong that any chance event may crystalize it 
and produce a spontaneous unification of social forces and revolution. 


Not all youths who hate the regime take their attitude. towards it to its 
logical.conclusion. Many protest against the official line pursued in the sphere 
which affects them personally and then project this protest onto the regime as a 
whole. In artistic and professional circles the acute dislike of the regime often 
leads to a rejection of all forms of social.life, tne cult of the ivory tower, extreme 
aestheticism, a snobbish attitude towards those not initiated into the secrets of 
modern art, and an interest in the taboo Western culture. In spite of officialdom 
frowning on Western culture, some Soviet youths follow it painstakingly. Tke 
fact that they can never use the knowledge they gain so doing and that whatever 
they write cannot go beyond their narrow circle of friends is hardly conducive 
to increasing their devotion to a regime which, in any case, is unacceptable for 
compelling art to serve utilitarian and propaganda functions. Unlike the Stalin 
times, nowadays informal gatherings are held at private homes to play musis, 
read, and in some cases see old foreign movies, and, although political topics aze 
studiously avoided, unorthodox views on art ate expressed feirly freely. Even if 
the discussions are sometimes not overly scientific, the very fact that a free 
exchange of ideas is taking place is a great benefit, even though the circles involved 
ay tml : David Burg 


(This article 1s based on the suthar’s personal experiences ss 2 Soviet student) 


Culture 


Soviet Fine Arts and the Recent Congress of Soviet Artisis 


From February 28 through March 7, 1957 the First All-Union Congress of 
Soviet Artists was held in Moscow. It was attended by 579 delegates, representing 
72 unions of artists at different national levels. On March 13, the newspaper 
Sovetskaya kultura published rather detailed statistics on the congress, even to the 
extent of indicating such minor details as which delegates were wat veterans, 
the awards they had received, and so on. Although 38.5% oz the delegates were 
members and candidate members of the Party Central Committee, in the Union 
of Soviet Writers as a whole this figure is only 19.6%. It is interesting to note that 
mention was made of those delegates who had been awarded Stalin Prizes. These 
prizes have seldom been mentioned since Stalin’s death, particularly since the 
Twentieth Party Congress. E cp 

Another outstanding feature was the rather, low representation of young 
Soviet artists. The majority of the delegates were at least middle aged; only 15 


1 Sovstshaya kultura, March 3, T957. 
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were under 30 years of age, and 131 between 30 and 40.2 This is probably not 
pure chance. It must be remembered that the authorities are still greatly disturbed 
by the effects of the Hungarian uprising last year and recent events in the Soviet 
Union, which have clearly demonstrated that the younger generation is infected 
with the spiritof rebellion and therefore cannot be relied on by the Communist Party. 

The congress was convened by the organizing committee of the Union of 
Soviet Artists, which was formed in 1939 “with the objective of uniting the 
unions of artists and carrying out the preparatory work fot setting up a single 
Union of Soviet Writers.” It has taken 18 years to carry out this task. 

Before the congress was convened a number of precautionary steps were 
taken to ensure that-everything went off in accordance with the government’s 
demands. One such measure was a decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR dated September 20, 1956 entitled “Measures to Assist the Union of 
Soviet Writers.” This decree was later praised at the congress for considerably 
easing the position of artists,* thereby indirectly confirming that in spite of the 
Soviet press’s constant claims that all was well with Soviet art the actual condi- 
tions under which most of the artists live and work are extremely difficult. The 
main purpose in issuing this decree was to work up a favorable frame of mind on 
the eve of the congress, and to raise political morale. 

The congress was also preceded by a long discussion of the problems facing 
Soviet art, carried on chiefly through the press, including the Party organs 
Kommunist and Pravda, as well as the literary publications. 

The articles in the Party press were not so much direct contributions to 
the discussion as an exposition of the official Party view. They were in- 
tended to act as a guide for the present, post-Stalin stage of Soviet artistic devel- 
opment. One interesting statement was that socialist realism originated 10 or 
12 years prior to the establishment of the Soviet regime in Russia, and was 
represented by such men as N. Kasatkin, A. Arkhipov, and S. Malyutin.® Except 
for the usual attacks on formalism, naturalism, and the like, the criticism in 
these articles was confined mainly to condemnation of manifestations of the cult 
of the individual in art. In this connection, there was a rehabilitation of the 
work of several painters and sculptors, some of whom wete rejected, others 
rehabilitated. 

However, in some of the other articles the authors went beyond the bounds 
of what is normally permissible in the Soviet Union. They dared to touch on 
questions of principle and, albeit sotto voce, proclaimed the right of the artist to 
creative freedom, freedom to create other than in the style of socialist realism 
ot on themes of “social significance.” They guardedly criticized socialist realism 
as a method, even expressing doubts that it could indeed exist. Moreover, they 
cautiously touched on the question of the validity of Party control of art.¢ 





2 Ibid. 

> Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, III, 295. 
t Sosetskaya kultura, March 8, 1957. 

5 Kommunist, No. 14 (1956), p. 62. 

6 Sovetskaya kultura, March 6 and 7, 1957. 
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During the comparative relaxation of tension which temporarily followed 
Stalin’s death, the prohibition of creative discussion would not have been 
in line with the new, outwardly liberal course pursued by the authorities at the 
time. Indeed, the Soviet government even had an interest in encouraging such 
discussion, since it helped it to ascertain the moods of the artists, and at the same 
time bring to the fore the most rebellious among them. By knowing who te 
dissatisfied elements were, the organizers of the congress had an easier task of 
ensuring that no untoward political events trarred the proceedings. Inasmuch as 
no such disturbances took place the pre-congtess discussion may be said to have 
been justified. : 

Nevertheless, even this discussion disturbed the Soviet leaders to a certein 
degree, since it revealed that the majorizy of the attists were seriously dissatisfied. 
This is probably the reason that the congress, originally inteaded for the beg-n- 
ning of 1956,” was postponed several times before actually being held. 

The way the pre-congress discussion concluded was typical of Commurist 
officialdom. The magazine Iskusstvo published an article along official Party limes 
which concluded with the statement that the discussion had revealed “the weak- 
nesses of political education work amang artists.”® Thereupon the section “The 
Pre-Congress Tribune” disappeared from the magazine, while subsequent 
articles were on very narrow themes. f 

Another measure taken to ensure that things went off according to the Party’s 
wishes was the publication, just before the congress, of the preliminary results of 
the competition for Lenin prizes in literature and art. The works and authors 

listed were clearly chosen to provide the delegates with a certain orientation. The 
choices provided an idea of the policy being pursued by the Communist Party 
towards art, of the changes that have taken place, and, most important of all, 
the line to be followed during the congress. Eyen more instructive in this respect 
was the Party Central Committee greeting read by Dmitry Shepilov, who leter 
delivered what was the keynote address, in which he put forward the Party’s 
views on.the present role of Soviet art. 

The introductory address was delivered by Chairman of the Organiz.ng 
Committee B. V. Ioganson. Other reports were by I. A. Serebryany, on Soviet 
painting; M. V. Alpatov, on art and criticism; V. S. Ivanov, on political posters; 
N. N. Zhukov, on drawings; N. V. Tomsky, on sculpture; N. P. Akimov, 
on stage settings; and A. B. Saltykov, on applied art. The meeting approved 
the statutes of the Congress of Soviet Artists and the Fund for Soviet Artists 
and elected the leading organs of the newly formed Union of Soviet Artists. 
Soviet ‘Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov attended, and artists from the 
Communist bloc countries presented their greetings. 

“The reports touched on numerous questions of the past, present, and future 
of Soviet fine arts. Much was said about their sources and traditions and on the 
subject of socialist realism. The past, of course, was described as glorious. 


7 Iskusstvo, No. 4 (1955), p. 3.- 
8 Ibid., No. 6 (1956), p. 10. 
9 Tzvestia, February 27, 1957. | 
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Shepilov declared, “If we were to collect . . . all the best things created by Soviet 
artists, the result would be a magnificent exhibition which could be called ‘the 
art of the new life’.”10 However, a less impassioned scholar of Soviet art is well 
aware that by far the greater part of those Soviet works which are officially 
termed outstanding are in fact third-rate. Shepilov’s statement is contradicted by 
the fact that any discussion of the finest Soviet works of art is limited to the 
same few works by the same few artists. It may also be pointed out that the 
history of Soviet art is marked by a series of difficulties. Up to the beginning 
of the 1930’s comparative sterility was blamed on the formalists, who are accused 
of failing to provide the conditions necessary for the creation of outstanding 
works of art in the Communist spirit. Later, the cult of the individual was held 
to blame. Now there is an officially acknowledged period of decline. 

From what was said at the congress, it would appear that Soviet art has 
several shortcomings, some of which are attributable to the cult of the individual. 
This was stressed by Ioganson, although the cult was, interestingly enough, not 
mentioned by Shepilov or Mikhailov, nor did it figure in the Central Committee’s 
greeting. According to Ioganson it resulted in “both the public and the artists 
themselves becoming even less satisfied with the show-piece compositions and 
show-piece statues, unbearably stereotyped. ... The majority... of such pro- 
ductions . . . contained only an ostentatious, embellished picture of life. ... The 
revolutionary-historic theme was sometimes understood in the narrow sense. . . . 
On such canvases the people were depicted as a background, as a passive mass. . . . 
In portraiture the cult of the individual led to the departure from working direct 
from nature.... Many portraits of leaders were made... from photographs, 
which, naturally, precluded the possibility of development in the art of portrai- 
ture. ... Familiarization with the standardized nature of artistic decisions has 
given tise to insipid illustration and banality in many pictures. ... Among the 
characteristic shortcomings is the fact that... when people wanted to show 
something heroic, on a grand scale, they had recourse to the standard heroic 
pattern, and replaced the monumental with pomposity, declamation, and 
rhetoric... 44 

The theme of the cult of the individual was also broached in the debates, 
although not with the pointed decision that had been noticeable in the pre-con- 
gress discussion. The limitations imposed on the concept were also brought out: 
things said about Stalin are attributable to the cult of the individual; the same 
said about Lenin are not. Actually those works by Soviet artists which have 
Lenin as their subject suffer from exactly the same shortcomings as those with 
Stalin as model. We must thus conclude that the main problem is not the cult 
of the individual so much as the cult of which individual. 

In the eyes of the Soviet leaders the greatest weakness in the work of Soviet 
artists is not to be found in the cult of the individual or its consequences. What 
troubles them most is the “low ideal content” displayed. “There are still few 
works reflecting with great artistic force the life, ways, and culture of the Soviet 


10 Sovetskaya kultura, Match 3, 1957. 
11 Jbid., March 1, 1957. 
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people, their struggle to build a Communist society.” 1? Shepilov remarked that 
“a certain timidity can be perceived in some painters, a lack of convictioa in the 
approach to the new manifestations in life. One cannot but be alarmed by the 
fact that during the past years we have had considerably fewer . . . canvases with 
vital contents.” 23 One of the delegates put the point even more aleari: “Mary 
artists who formerly worked on pictures that told a story have begun to čo 
only landscapes and the like.” 44 


All this indicates that most Soviet artists do not willingly turn out the solitical 
works demanded of them. Stch works cannot be true to life, for the artist is 
willy-nilly obliged to falsify, to present Soviet life as better than it is, which is. 
incompatible with the true artist’s nature. Tke artists’ attempts to avoid themas 
depicting “noble ideas” may also be a reflection of the uncertainty perceptible 
among the higher ranks of the Communist hierarchy. Some artists, who used ro 
develop political themes with enthusiasm have now begun to hold back for the 
time being, waiting to see which way the wind will blow. 

The Soviet leaders, howevz2r, not only want good works with the prescribed 
“nobility of theme,” they also desire that Soviet literature and art become the 
finest in the world “not only :n the richness of content, but also in their artistic 
force and perfection.” These words, taken from the resolution of the Twentie-h 
Party Congress, were raised at the artists’ congress as a kind of banner, and the 
sculptor S. T. Konenkov, who wound up the session, instead of paying the usual 
compliment to the Party and its Centrzl Committee, declaimed: “Forward! To 
the summit of world art.’ 

The Soviet leaders had envisaged Soviet artas representing a second renaissance 
of art. However, it is quite berond the powers of the Communist-directed Soviet 
artists to realize ‘this ambitious dream, if only for the reason that the Renaissanze 
was a logical extension to art of the liberation of the individual from the bonds , 
of the Middle Ages, while Ccmmunism, as both its theoretical tenets and their 
ptactical application demonstrate, does not liberate but enslaves. 

Socialist realism continues to be the foundation of Soviet art. This was 
stressed in no uncertain fashion in the Party Central Committee’s greeting to the 
congress, and Shepilov, in perticular, had much to say on the subject. “Some 
comrades ... state that the method of socialist realism... is the reason... for 
the shortcomings i in our art. But it is clear to every unprejudiced person, that the 
reason for the appearance of poor work is not the result of the method of socialist - 
realism, but, on the contrary, deparature from it,”!? 

However, socialist realism, now being advocated on a wider basis, has become 
less constrained. ‘The method is described as “incompatible with any kind sf . 
narrowness and dogmatism,” and as “a bold and decisive struggle for variecy 

12 Pravda, March 1, 1957. 

13 Sovetskaya kultura, March 3, 1957. 

14 [bid., March 5, 1957. 

15 Thid., March 1, 1957. 


18 Thid., March 8, 1957. 
17 Ibid., March 3, 1957. 
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in att, for the richness of artistic phenomena, methods, characteristics, and styles 
if they serve the interests of the people.’8 This is something comparatively new 
in the interpretation of socialist realism, and explains why so many artists of such 
varying styles are now considered as following this method, and are not just 
realists as before. 

What has been said by no means implies that a new era of even semi-freedom 
of creation has dawned in Soviet art. Deviations from the Party line will still 
be very slight, and any genuine artistic innovation is definitely to be avoided. “We 
will deal sharply and implacably with anything connected with the influence of 
teactionary ideology, the theory of ‘pure art,’ apoliticism, or ideological empti- 
ness,” continued Shepilov, adding by way of explanation: “The false sparkle of 
formalistic ‘innovation’ sometimes attracts certain representatives of artistic 
youth. ... There have been cases when there has suddenly been a fuss now about 
sculptures reflecting modernistic influences, now about paintings and sketches 
bearing ... the influence of expressionism, of abstract art, and so on.... We 
consider the way of abstract formalistic creation pernicious, and fatal to art.” 
Much the same thing was said in the Party Central Committee’s greeting: “|We 
must] wage an unslackening war against harmful formalistic tendencies, against 
naturalistic pseudo-realism, which substitutes commercial photographic [repro- 
duction] for the genuine art of noble sentiments and ideas.”?? In other words, 
although a certain freedom of creation has been promised, such limitations have 
been placed on it as to virtually cancel it. 

The Communists continue to look upon Western art as degenerate, but it has 
now been admitted that there ate good artists ¢ven in the West, particularly 
those who are able to go along the “right path.” It is not difficult to deduce 
„that the artists concerned are those whose political views come nearest to 
Communism. 

Almost everything that was said at the congress was viewed. from the stand- 
point of content and principle. Questions of form and genuine artistic technique 
were barely touched on. In fact, Ioganson was the only speaker to mention them, 
when he said that poverty of color and artistic methods was characteristic of much 
of the work of Soviet artists. He put the blame for this on the illustrative methods 
frequently used. By these methods “the artist comes not from his own conscious 
expetience, but from abstract syllogisms, artificially grafting onto them living 
flesh and creating the impression of'life where there is not the real breath of life.” 2 
This was particularly true of those works on themes of the day, such as the culti+ 
vation of the virgin lands. 

The Soviets continue to attack naturalism, particularly the talented painter 
A. I. Laktinov, who fell into disfavor because several of his pictures gavé a too 
realistic description of Soviet life. For example, one had as a background a 
dwelling house collapsing with age, its floor boards rotting, while another 

18 Thid. mS 

19 Thid. 

20 Pravda, March 1, 1957. 

21 Sosetskaya kultura, March 1, 1957. 
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showed the hovel of a working family who was waiting to be taken to new 
quarters. Such scenes are inadmissible within the framework of the art of 
socialist realism, which enables the artist to paint “without falling... into a 
distortion of life, in which the difficulties and contradictions in tke building af 
the new life hide the great conquests of the people and the clear and victorious 
prospects of our movement towards Communism.” 

What is criticized as naturalism is in fact the best of the few works of genuin= 
realism. This type of realism, however, is undesirable in the -works of Soviet 
artists, hence the attacks on naturalism and its virtual identification with “photc- 
graphic reproduction” and “unimpassioned objectivism.” Also subjected to 
persecution, albeit covert, is the everydey theme, which has been dourishing ia 
Soviet art since the war. There has always been the danger with such themes that 
Soviet life might be depicted mote or less as it actually is. Officially,this genre 5 
decried for its “ideological shallowness.”* The principle of Party control wil 
continue to be paramount in Soviet art. “Party leadership of art is our basic and 
guiding principle of leadership, and it is received ...as a constant aid and 
support... in the creation of works enriching the people and their culture.”™ 
It can even be said that the dependence of Soviet art on the Party will becom=2 
even greater, for the administration of the Union of Soviet Artists elected at th2 
congress differed drastically from that of the comparatively liberal organizinz 
committee. ; 

Although the congress went smocthly, inditect criticism and restrained 
dissatisfaction could be felt in a number cf speeches. Several of the main speakers, 
including Ioganson, did not even mention socialist realism, others said little on 
the subject, while Akimov’s tone was decidedly ironic. Similarly, little or nothing 
was said on parHinost in Soviet art, while dung the discussion of the principl=" 
of Party leadership Akimov delivered <n indirect but extremely sharp attack 


on several features of the Party’s policy towards art, which, he said, resulted ia 


the banner of banality being raised in art “by successive attacks on each bright 
and bold phenomenon in art and by caviling over every trace of the artist’s 
individuality.”* True, he blamed “zealous administrators” for cistorting th= 
Partty’s decisions on overcoming formalistic mistakes in art, but his speeck, 
perhaps even against his will, was in fact directed against the Communist leader- 
ship. He defended the artist’s right to experiment and to creative trials. 

Perhaps the most telling word was said by the now old V. A. Favorsky, who 
in the 1920’s founded the trend which boze his name. He said that before mistakes . 
could be eradicated one thing above all was necessary: faith in the artist.% But 
the Soviet leaders do not have this faith any more now than they did in the past. 


` S. Wolk 





32 Prasda, March 1, 1957. 
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REVIEWS | 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 4 and 5, 1957. 


For the. past several months the center of attention on the Soviet domestic 
scene has been the proposals for radically altering the economic organization of 
the country. At this writing the climax has been reached with the opening of the 
session of the Supreme Soviet which is to discuss the reorganization and presum- 
ably approve at least some of the measures the Soviet leaders consider necessary 
to get the economy running on the right track. 


Throughout the forty years the Soviets have been io power the economy of 
the USSR has revealed serious defects. The Soviet press has taken them up in 
one way ot another, particularly whenever the Kremlin has introduced measures to 
put things in order. In the past, criticism has usually been directed at specific 
branches of the economy or at those enterprises which were not fulfilling their 
assigned tasks, while the system as such has generally not been touched. Now 
the lead article of issue No.4 of Kommunist, “Democratic Centralism— the 
Foundation of the Management of a Socialist Economy,” touches on the 
main problem, the system of management itself. It is part of the long series of 
discussions of the problem that began with the publication of Khrushchev’s 
theses “The Further Improvement of the Organization of Industry and Con- 
struction,” designed to prepare the population for the general upheaval that can 
be expected when the changes are put into effect. And, while it may criticize the 
system of management, it avoids criticism of the system responsible for the short- 
comings: Communism. 

‘The editorial begins with the usual fanfare about the successes achieved in the 
socialist economy. But the second paragraph turns to a discussion of the sore 
spots in the country’s economy. The editors put the blame on the form of manage- 
ment recommended by the Party and government after Stalin’s death: super- 
vision of enterprises according to branches. “Bureaucratic narrowmindedness 
which results in an approach not in the interests of the state to the solution of a 
numbet of economic tasks — this is the fundamental deficiency in the management 

` of industry and construction at the present time.” 

Kommunist does not discuss this deficiency at length, but odd remarks in the 
latter part of the article give some idea. An example quoted is that of one of the 
largest enterprises, the Stalingrad Tractor Works, where “in 1956 alone as a result of 
side orders the factory suffered a loss of more than 14 million rubles.” An Odessa 
ship-building and repair plant, having some spare capacity, sends steel castings 
to Leningrad and the Far East, while the neighboring October Revolution Works 
receives its castings from far away. A similar situation exists in Kostroma. One 
factory receives its materials and equipment from Arkhangelsk, Nikolaev, Lenin- 
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gtad, and Khabarovsk, while they could easily be produced locally. The Soviet 
leaders see the solution in a return to the principle of centralized managemenc. 
Such centralism is now linked with the term “‘democracy.” In the long run ths 
is a return to those forms of management introduced by Stalin in the 1930’s, who 
also suggested that the Politburo alone should control the distribution of tracto-s 
and automobiles. Kommunist writes: 


The task of building up a centralized economy... [working] in the interess 
of the whole of society can be taken on only by the working class, by the staze 
created by the working class, which works out a unified economic plan, maintains 
strict accounting and control, and strict discipline in the fulillment of the plan. 


Then the Party central organ unites the two conceptions “centralism’” ard 
“democracy,” to arrive at the conclusion that “democratic centralism exclud2s 
any duplication whatsoever in the metkods of management, demands a concrete 
approach to the solution of problems, ard careful consideration of local conditioas 
and their changes.” In what way local conditions can be taken intc consideration 
with centralism is completely inexplicable. 


Much space is given over to the question of one-man management. Stress 
is laid on the fact that its need is dictated by the nature of large-scale producticn. 
Those theoreticians who propose that the posts of production managers should 
be made elective are reprimanded. Thus, Kommunist tecommends “democracz” 
but will not permit selection on an elective basis. 


The Soviet leaders are attempting tc free the Soviet economy from its present 
impasse. Although Stalin is not once mentioned in the lead article, Stalinism as 
a means of controlling the economy is being restored. 


The following articles are devoted to problems of ideology. The editorial 
“Bor a Strict Observance of Lenin’s Principle of the Party Spirit in the Historizal 
Sciences” touches on a subject recently discussed by Soviet propaganda. Anxicus 
to create the impression of a “thaw” in the sphere of learning, the Communsts 
are insisting that certain distortions of the truth—a result of the cult of the 
individual—must be removed. The ofäcial history of the Party aad a number of 
other works have already been withdrawn from circulation. 


Insisting on the need for the maintenance of the Party spirit in the study of 
history, Kommunist is mainly concerned with attacking attempts to restore -he 
truth and to give an objective picture of the past. The article is directed agaiast 
Voprosy istorii, which is condemned as having made serious errors in theory end 
method. “At the basis of these mistakes there lies above all an incorrect uncer- 
standing of the Party’s policy in the struggle with the consequeaces of the cult 
of the personality of J. V. Stalin.” Voproty istorii is accused of having attempted a 
liberal interpretation of the Party’s policy in the struggle with the cult of the 
individual in order to obtain cheap popularity. Several articles apparently gave 
an objective account of the role of Zinoviev and other leading Soviet officals 
who were later labeled “enemies of tke people.” 
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The stern reprimand by Kommunist was also made because some of the material 
was said to have exaggerated the mistakes of the Bolsheviks and to have commented 
on the positive aspects of the activity of the 1905 Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies, controlled by the Mensheviks. The sharpest attacks are leveled against 
attempts to tone down the Communist Party’s role in the years before and after 
the 1905 Revolution. In condemning the cult of the person of Stalin, the Soviet 
leaders are now using a cult of the Party and insisting on the latter’s infallibility. 
In spite of the fact that some of Stalin’s blunders are not denied, Kommunist takes 
the former dictator under its protection and rejects any possible comparison with 
Kamenev. 


Kommunist insists that, when working out complicated problems, “discussions 
can be fruitful only when they are carried out on the basis of the principle of the 
Party spirit in learning.” The principle here is clear: research workers must base 
their conclusions not on the material available, but on the directions given by the 
Party leaders, otherwise their research is considered” non-scientific, and dis- 
cussions, “scholastic arguments.” 


Further, an article by A. Pikman in issue No. 3, 1956 of Voprosy istorii on 
the Shamil movement is called “loud in tone and weak in argument.” 


A. Pikman justifies the religious and political system of the imamate as - 
the inevitable, only possible form of effective struggle for the mountain 
dwellers against the Tsarist colonizers. He is in general inclined to deny attempts 
by England and Turkey to use the Shamil movement for expansionist aims, seeing 
in this only a completely justified striving by the mountain dwellers to seek support 
wherever and from whoever possible. 


Thus, there is a demand for a new form of falsification, and any attempts to 
revise Party history are rejected. This adds up to a restoration of Stalinism in the 
sphere of learning. 

E. Varga’s “Some Features of the Political Ideology of Contemporary Imperi- 
alism” endeavors to discredit those ideas and views unacceptable to the Communist 
totalitarian system. He proves that in order to maintain its domination the 
bourgeoisie is attempting to falsify the truth in every possible manner. Varga 
particularly attacks the Social-Democrats for criticizing both capitalism and the 
Soviet system. Adenauer’s banning of the West German Communist Party is 
presented as an example of an anti-popular action. The worst crime laid at the 
door of the Social-Democrats is the rejection in principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the pushing of Marxism into the background. It can be 
presumed that this article aims at causing a split among those workers’ organi- 
zations and groups in the non-Communist world which support the right Social- 
Democrats. 

The final article on matters of ideology in this number is also an editorial, 
“Towards a Creative Study and Working-out of Theory, Base, and Superstruc- 
ture.” In essence, it is a review of readers’ letters and editorial opinions on the 
questions raised. A considerable part of the article is taken up with a discussion 
of Stalin’s Marxism and Problems of Linguistics. Stalin apparently permitted incorrect 
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formulations, but the main mistake is made by those who carry out a one-sided 
interpretation of the Stalinist formula that the old superstructure is completely 
demolished together with the old base, that the superstructure is the product ot 
one epoch, that it actively aids the formation and consolidation of its base, that 
the new superstructure aids the new construction to destroy the old base. 


Finally, D. Zaslavsky’s “The American Underground in Western Europe’ 
tries to show that America is carrying out an aggressive policy towards the USSE. 
and is responsible for the Hungarian uprising. H 

A review of the central organ of the Indian Communist Party New Age no- 
only refers to the Indian Communist Party as a brother party, but also to the 
Soviet Union’s sincere friendship for India. 


* 


The lead article of issue No. 5, “The Insuperable Strength of Leninism,” is 
ostensibly devoted to the anniversary of Lenin’s death, but actually directed 
against any revision of Leninist principles. “Revisionists are the main strength of 
the present-day bourgeoisie in the struggle with Marxism-Leninism.” All who 
criticize Marxism-Leninism are branded as reactionaries. The second question 
is that of the unity of the Party, also closely linked with Leninist principles. Anz 
party which allows divergent opinions may at times find itself in a very difficult 
position. The example chosen is the Hungarian Communist Party: 


In Hungary, counterrevolutionaries succeeded in raising a revolt against th 
popular democratic system first of all because in the ranks of the Hungarian Workere 

. Party they had allies in the form of the treacherous Imre Nagy-Losoncze group, 
which acted together with the counterrevolutionary underground long before the 

October events... l : 

Closely linked with this article is G. Shitarev’s “Unity—the Source of th= 
Invincibility of the Marxist-Leninist Party.” The principles given in outline in 
the previous article are examined here in detail. The article is divided into various 
sections. The first deals with the revision of the ideological foundations of Party 
unity. Each point is substantiated with quotations from Lenin, and the authcr 
concludes that the ideological and organizational solidarity of Communism has 
as.its basis the struggle to maintain the purity of the revolutionary theory. 


The most interesting part is the section on freedom of discussion of criticism 
‘and Party discipline. Knowing the weak spots in the Party organization, the 
author attempts to blame faults on an incorrect understanding of the Party's 
demands. In general the article condemns criticism of the decisions made Ey 
Party congresses and the Central Committee as inadmissible. The reservation -s 
made that no principles can be completely incontestable and that the Party itse-f 
may later alter a decision taken. However, the right to such changes, as to crit- 
cism, belongs to the Party as whole, and not to a single Communist or even a 
group of Party members. 

R. Garoldi’s “The Problem of Freedom in the Light of the Contemporary 
Ideological Struggle” criticizes bourgeois freedom. Noteworthy and typical -s 
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its assertion that freedom cannot be identified with individualism. Such a principle 
is only admissible in bourgeois philosophy of freedom where “freedom is identi- 
fied with extreme individualism. ... In this way freedom separates itself from any 
concern for its efficacy and strength. It is not linked at all with class relations and 
the class struggle, it denies them.” 

The author particularly attacks liberalism, which is seen as a direct outgrowth 
of the bourgeois system, and maintains that the goal of liberalism is the consoli- 
dation of the position of the bourgeoisie and the hindering of the workers’ 
movement. As an illustration of such liberalism examples are taken, not from the 
non-Communist world, but from the satellites. The first example is an article by 
Oskar-Lange in Trybuna Ludu criticizing Stalinism. “The statements of Oskar 
Lange have something in common with certain ideas of Eduard Kardelj put 
forward in his well-known speech at the National Assembly in Belgrade on 
December 7, 1956.” : 


An attempt to define freedom in Communist terms follows: ' 


From the point of view of Marxism-Leninism, freedom does not oppose neces- 
sity, but is based on it.... It is impossible to win freedom without the recognition 
of the essential demands of the class struggle for the political authority of the 
working class. The path of freedom lies through the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


As in the previous issue of Kommunist, the question of the centralization of 
the management of the economy again crops up. Tle present article, by Secretary 
of the Kharkov Oblast Party Committee V. Titov, is “Current Problems of Indus- 
trial Management.” It is a development of Khrushchev’s theses, and Titov 
attempts to prove that Khrushchev’s new principles will ensure success on the 
industrial front in Kharkov Oblast. 

N. Shamota’s “Man in the Collective” is devoted to questions of art, partic- 
ularly literature. Its author attacks a number of recent works which have already 
been condemned on numerous occasions in the Soviet press. Most attention is 
given to A. Yashin’s Levers and V. Dudintsew’s Not by Bread Alone. The literary 
failings of these works have been criticized before; now it is openly stated that 
the authors made a serious mistake in deviating from existing fundamental 
Communist dogmas. The characters in Dudintsev’s novel are accused of being 
individualists because they do not believe in the collective forms of life. Hence 
their sufferings and adversities are to be discounted. 


This article is directly linked with the earlier one by R. Garoldi. It also poses 
the question of freedom in the conditions in the Soviet Union, including freedom 
of artistic creation. Dudintsev is under attack here: 


In a socialist society only hopelessly backward people can take upon themselves 
the role of lawyers in the case of the individual vs. society. Freedom of personality 
is not freedom from the collective, from society. Genuine freedom is guaranteed only 
by a socialist, public organization. Today, only he is a humanist who strengthens the 
collective, who teaches collectivism. Today, only he aids the development of the 
individual, who teaches it the ability to fuse its life with the people. 

A, Gav 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1957° 


1 Report published on return of Soviet govern- 
ment delegation from Tunis. 

Hungarian government delegation leaves 
Kiev for home. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
Anglo-American Bermuda talks published. 

Khrushchev’s speech on the need for a sharp 
increase in milk and meat production in the 
central non-chernozem belt published. 

2 Report published in the Soviet foreign min- 
istry on exchange of notes between the Soviet 
and Japanese governments on Soviet atomic 
and nuclear tests, 

Soviet Ambassador to Sweden F. T. Gusev 
presents his credentials to Gustavus Adolphus 
VI. 

Conference of agricultural workers of the 
central chernozem belt opens in Voronezh. 


3 Report published on press conference of the 
Committee for the Return to the Motherland. 
Appeal of Moscow building workers and 
planning organizations to all Soviet builders 
for new successes in construction published. 
Jordanian council of ministers decides to 
establish diplomatic relations with the USSR. 
` Conference of timber industry workers of 
the Communist bloc opens in Moscow. 


4 The Hungarian Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow in honor of the 12th anniversary of 
Hungary’s entry into the Communist bloc. 

Members of the Viennese ballet arrive in 
Moscow to give guest performances. 

Document on the transfer of German state 
archives at present in the USSR to East Ger- 
many signed in Moscow. 

5 Finnish cultural delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Ministry of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR headed by minister Z. A. 
Shashkov leaves Moscow for Peiping. 

Members of the Soviet Antarctic expedition 
arrive in Riga en route for home. 

Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Com- 
posers ends in Moscow. 

7 Conference of agricultural workers of Arza- 
mas, Gorky, and Kirov oblasts, and Mari, 
Mordvinian, and Chuvash ASSR’s opens in 
Gorky. 
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8 Joiat Soviet-Japanese communiqué on fishing 
in the northwestern Pacific published. 

Members of Soviet Antarctic expeditior 
arrive back in Moscow. 

Soviet fishing delegation headed by Depute 
Minister of the Fishing Industry of the USSE 
A.M. Kutyrev leaves Tokye for home. 

Joint declaration of the Central Council o7 
Trede Unions and the All-Hungarian Counci 
of Free Trade Unions on further cooperatior 
between the USSR and Hungary published. 

Hungarian trade union delegation leaver 
Mcscow for home. | 

Interuniversity conference opens in Moscow 
to discuss improving the training of journalist= 
in zhe USSR. 

‘The Presidium of the Supreme Sovie= 
awards the Order of Lenin end second golc 
Hammer and Sickle to Khrushchev. 


9 Chou En-lai receives Soviet river fleet dele- 
gation. 
Protocol signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
- Polish trade for‘1957. 
Group of Chinese power specialists arrive: 
in Moscow. 


10 Soviet note to the US Scate Department on the 
searching of the Soviet steamer N. Ostropsh- 
in he Panama Canal on January 2 published. 

Soviet-Yugoslav mutual trade agreemen=- 
for 1958-1960 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputr 
Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuznetsor 
atrives in Teheran. ; 

Soviet Ambassador to Turkey N. S. Ryzhor 
arrives in Ankara. 

' World’s largest atomic machine begin: 
operation in Dubna. i 


11 Protocol of Sino-Soviet trade agreement for 

1957 signed in Moscow. 

Meeting of Franco-Soviet parliamentar- 
group held in Moscow. 

Albanian government and Party delegatior. 
arrives in Moscow. 

, Voroshilov receives the Albanian dele- 
gation. 

Khrushchev receives the Albanian dele- 
gation. 


Lacon 

Bulganin ‘receives the Albanian delegation. 

Gromyko receives the Albanian foreign 
minister. 

Soviet-Albanian talks bagin in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives the Japanese Ambassador. 

Final documents on the demarcation and 
tedemarcation of the Soviet-Iranian state 
boundary signed in Teheran. 

Annual session of the Anglo-Soviet chamber 
of commerce opens in London. 


12 Soviet delegation headed by K. K. Bakhtov 


arrives in Morocco for trade talks. 

Bulganin receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly. 

Soviet permanent representative to the UN 
A. A. Sobolev hands Hammerskjdld ratifica- 
tion document on the abolition of slavery, 
slave trade, and customs based on slavery. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev give luncheon in 
honor of the Albanian government and Party 
delegation. 


13 Bulganin receives the Norwegian Ambassador. 
14 Voroshilov leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
15 Delegation of Soviet academicians leaves 


Moscow for Budapest to conclude agreement 
on scientific cooperation between the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

Delegation of Polish journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Mao Tse-tung holds reception in honor of 
Voroshilov. 

The Albanian Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow for the Albanian government and 
Party delegation. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Romania holds reception in Bucharest for 
Gromyko and Zhukov. 

Delegation of the Soviet parliamentary 
group headed by J. I. Paleckis arrives in Nice 
to participate in Parliamentary Union meet- 
ings. 


16 Gromyko and Zhukov leave Bucharest for 


Moscow. 


Communiqué on signing of agreement in 
Moscow on exchange of specialists between 
the USSR and Bulgarıa published. 

Khrushchev receives the Afghan Ambas- 
sador. 

List of goods for Soviet-Iranian trade for 
1957-1960 drawn up in Teheran. 

Norwegian prime minister’s- 
Bulganin’s letter published. > 

Soviet Ambassador to Turkey N. S. Ryzhov 
presents his credentials to the President of 
Turkey. 

Bulganin receives West German Ambassador 


reply to 


17 


18 


Premier of the Chinese State Council holds - | 


“reception in honor of Voroshilov. 

Report published on the conference of 
Ural agricultural workers. 

Communiqué on' the negotiations for and 
conclusion of a Soviet-Romanian agreement on 
the legal status of Soviet troops temporarily 
stationed in Romania published. 


19 


Delegation of the Moscow city council arrives 
in Athens. 

Mao Tse-tung holds reception in honor of 
Voroshilov. 

Soviet-Albanian agreement on cultural co- 
operation for 1957 signed in Moscow. 

Mao Tee-tung calls on Voroshilov in Peiping. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed 
by A. M. Rumyantsev arrives in Brussels to 
attend Twelfth Congress of the Belgian 
Communist Party. 

Soviet-Albanian talks end in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet-Albanian declaration signed in 
Moscow.: 

Ceylonese parliamentary delegation arrives in 
the USSR. 

Conference of Siberian agricultural workers 
opens in Sverdlovsk. 

Mass meeting to mark Voroshilov’s visit 
held in Peiping. 

Bohlen leaves Moscow for home. 

Discussion organized by the Gorky Institute 
of World Literature on realism in world 
literature ends in Moscow. 

Polish government delegation arrives in 
Moscow en route for home from trip to Asian 
countries. 

Joint Soviet-Albanian declaration published. 

Statement on negotiations between delega- 
tions of the Soviet Communist Party and 
Albanian Labor Party published. 


Report published on the first session of the 
plenum of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 
The presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies treaty on the demarcation of the 
present Soviet-Polish Baltic Sea boundary. 
Bulganin receives the Syrian Ambassador. 
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20 Khrushchev receives the Japanese Ambassador. 


21 


Polish government delegation en route for 
home from Asia leaves Moscow. 

Albanian government and Party delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on state 
loans published. 

Delegation of the East German Ministry of 
Trade and Supply arrives in Moscow on good- 
will visit. 

May Day appeals of the Party Central Com- 
mittee published. 

Report published on exchange of notes 
between the governments of the USSR, US, 
Great Britain, and France on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 


22 Soviet-Mongolian agreement signed in Ulan 


Bator on air transportation, mutual servicing, 
and technical cooperation in the sphere of 
civil aviation. 

The North Korean Ambassador artives in 
Moscow. 

Decrees of the Committee for Lenin prizes 
in the sphere of science, techniques, literature, 
and art published. 

Adenauer’s reply to Bulganin’s 
published. 

Protocol on increased trade between the 
USSR and North Korea in 1957 signed in 
Pyongyang. 

Voroshilov receives the speaker of the 
chamber of nationalities of the Burmese 
parliament in Shanghai. 

Firet secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Uzbek Communist Party N. A. Mukhitdi- 
nov receives Brazilian parliementary deputy 
José de Castro. 

Report published of press conference in the 
Soviet foreign ministry on the international 
situation, 

Mikoyan arrives in Vienna. 

Soviet delegation of educationalists and 
publishing officials arrives in Belgrade. 


letter 


24 Ceylonese parliamentary delegation arrives in 


Moscow. 
Bulganin’s letter to Macmillan published. 
Gromyko receives the Viet Nam Ambas- 
sador. 
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30 


19 


Exchange of ratification documents of 
agreement on the-Soviet-Norwegian maritime 
boundary takes place in Moscow. 


Report published by the Soviet ministry of 
trade on the reduction of state retail prices 
of certain consumer goods. 


TASS statement on speech by Dulles pub- 
lished. * 


Joint communiqué of che Soviet and Japanese 
trade unions on the extension of mutual 
exchange of delegations, literature, and motion 
p:ctures signed in Tokyo. 

Delegation of Yugoslav journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Mikoyan leaves Vienna for home. 

The North Korean Ambassador presents his 
ccedentials to Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of tke USSR 
NL P. Tarasow. 

Report published ky the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award 
of orders and medals to 7,084 miners and 
mining engineers. 

Joint Soviet-Austrian communiqué 
Mikoyan’s stay in Acstria published. 

Soviet government note to the West German 
government on the question of atomic and 
cuclear weapons published. 


Bulganin receives the Danish Ambassador. 


Statement of the Soviet ministry of foreign 
affairs on the position in the Near and Middle 
East published. 


on 





Changes and Appointments 


Y. V. Borisoglebsky appointed chairman of the 
nilitary board of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR. : 

Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR N. K. Morozov appointed chairman 
of the legal board of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR for criminal affairs. 

P. I. Bardin appointed chairman of the legal 
board of the Supreme Court of the USSR for 
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ARTICLES 


. Soviet Economic Reorganization 
The Background 1917—56 


A. POLEZHAEV i 


Like so many other leaders of movements clamoring for a change in the 
established order of things, the early Bolsheviks had quite vague and naive ideas 
of the expression in concrete terms of their revolutionary theories. With the 
Revolution, suddenly and rather unexpectedly, the future became the present, 
and the theories proved wanting; for slogans of “All Power to the Soviets” and 
“All Land to the Peasants” were found insufficient to keep the factories running 
and food flowing through the normal channels of supply. From the beginning, 
Soviet history has been characterized by a series of attempts to manipulate theory” 
and practice in order to make the two more compatible. 

A Soviet government decree of December 18, 1917 signed by Lenin, Sverdlov, 
and Stalin created the Supreme Economic Council (VSNKh) as the organ of 
economic dictatorship and center of economic organization. It was created on 
the initiative of the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Supervision, and its initial 
functions covered the organization of the economy and finances. Lenin sub- 
mitted to the VSNKh a draft decree designed to put the country on a socialist 
basis by nationalizing all the banks and industrial enterprises, abolishing state 
loans, and introducing workers’ liability, consumers’ communes, and budget and 
labor books. The elements of the draft were later incorporated into several laws. 
The organization and preparatory period of the VSNKh’s activities were carried 
out prior to the first session of the economic councils (May 25 to June 4, 1918). 
The VSNKh had been entrusted with the task of nationalizing industry, but the 
work proceeded extremely slowly. By June 1, 1918 only 100 enterprises 
had been nationalized. As a result of a shortage of specialists the VSNKh recruited 
private factory owners to manage industry. They were put on the first managerial 
board of the tanning industry, the Moscow raion economic committee, and on the 
Kharkov economic council. Negotiations also took place between the VSNKh 
and factory owners elsewhere. 


During this period the VSNKh’s managerial structure was still very vague. 
It was headed by a plenum of 70—80 representatives from the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee, the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Supervision, and 
from the trade unions. Chief committees and centers for the direction of the 
various branches of the economy were formed from these representatives. ‘The 
executive organ of the VSNKh consisted of a presidium of 12 members. -ts first 
chairman was V. V. Osinsky-Obolensky. The organs of control met at irregular 
intervals, and many decisions were signed by only one member of the presidium. 
The activities of the departments and chief committees were not coordinated. 


1918—20: A decree of June 28, 1918, “On the Nationalization of Large- 
Scale Enterprises of the Mining, Metallurgical, Metalworking, Textie, and 
Other Branches of Industry,” began’ a new period in the VSNKh’s history. A 
decree of August 8, 1918 clarified its functions and structure. Its activities were 
to be concentrated on the work of industry, above all the fulfillment of military 
orders for the Red Army. Industry as a whole began to work on tasks set by tke 
center. By the end of 1918 the VSNKh was able to abolish the principle of local 
supervision and introduce strict centralization of enterprises under the control 
of the corresponding chief committees. 

During this period the activities of the provincial and oblast economic 
councils were limited to direction of very small enterprises, the supervision of 
enterprises of each branch being entrusted to so-called chief commitzees or 
centers, such as Glavaeft or Tsentrotsement. In 1918, 42 chief committees ard 
centers were formed in the VSNKh. This process continued in 1919, and bythe erd 
of this year the VSNKh no longer contained any non-industrial boards or centers. 
A VSNKh decree of November 29, 1920 ordered the nationalizatior of ell 
mechanized industrial enterprises employing five or more workers and noa- 
mechanized enterprises employing more than ten. By now the VSNKh comprised 
more than 50 chief committees and centers. Relations between the VSNKh and 
the local economic councils were’ typical of the period. The largest and mcst 
important enterprises were under the direct control of committees or centers; 
medium enterprises were supervised by both the VSNKh committees and the 
local economic councils. Small enterprises were subordinate to the local economic 
councils. Leading Party figures headed the economic councils: Molotov was tne 
head of the council for the Northern Oblast, including Petrograd and the neiga- 
boring provinces; Kuibyshev was the chairman of the Samara economic counc1; 
Frunze of the economic council of Ivanovo-Voznesensk Oblast. The presidium 
comprised Rykov (chairman), Veinberg, Karpov, Lomov, Milyutin, Nogi, 
Rudzutak, and Chubar. i 

1920—27 : During the period of the New Economic Policy the VSNKh was 
again forced to reorganize its work, functions, and structure. A large number of 
small and medium enterprises were transferred to private ownership. A directive 
of the Council of People’s Commissars dated August 9, 1921 left only 4,212 larze 
and medium enterprises, not financed by the state, under VSNKb control, 
State enterprises were combined into trusts for this purpose. During the period 
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1921—22, 478 trusts were organized, of which 133 were placed under the VSNKh’s 
jurisdiction and the remainder turned over to local economic councils and other 
organs. During the first years of the New Economic Policy there was little 
contact between the VSNKh and the trusts, particularly in light industry. 
As a result, several trusts suggested in 1922 that the VSNKh be replaced by a 
public organization of industry in the form of congresses of state industries with 
an elective organ: a council of the congresses. At the same time the suggestion 
was made that trusts be reorganized into joint-stock companies. Questions 
of supply and marketing were removed from trust control and transferred to 
newly organized syndicates and trading organizations. A number of syndicates 
replaced trusts and took over control of production. From 1921 the newly 
created Gosplan (initially the State General Planning Commission of the Council 
of Labor and Defense) was also responsible for industrial planning. 


After the formation of the USSR, VSNKh was dgain reorganized. The 
trusts wete organized at three levels: all-union, republic, and local. Supervision 
was exercised by the VSNKh of the USSR, the VSNKh of the union republics, 
and the local organs respectively. In this connection, local economic councils 
were abolished in 1923. The inclusion of industrial concerns in the trusts led to 
the further reorganization of the VSNKh. All the managerial boards except 
Glavmetall and Glavelekiro were abolished. A Chief Economic Administration 
was given operative control of industry, while management of the trusts at all- 
union level was exercised by the Central Administration of State Industry and 
its boards. A similar reorganization was carried out at republic level. 


1927—31 : By 1927 the existing structure was no longer able to cope with 
new and more specific tasks in each branch of industry and, as a result, the 
VSNKh was again reorganized. The Central Administration of State Industry was 
abolished, and administrations and committees were again formed for each 
branch. In 1929 the VSNKh of the USSR consisted of a 20-man presidium 
headed by a chairman with the rank of people’s commissar. Its plenum consisted 
of 100 persons and met two or three times per year. The VSNKhat republic level 
operated on the same principle. During the period 1921—31 the chairman of 
VSNKh were: P. A. Bogdanov (1921—23), A. I. Rykov (1923—24), F. E. 
Dzerzhinsky (1924—26), and V. V. Kuibyshev (1926—32). 


1932—34 : The structure of industrial management gave the people’s com- 
missars control of an entire industrial branch, with chief administrations control- 
ling a small or territorial entity of the particular branch. A decree of January 5, 1932 
replaced the VSNKh of the USSR by three people’s commissariats, one each for 
the heavy, light, and timber industries. These consisted of chief administrations, 
which controlled the various branches of industry. In February 1934, as 2 result 
of a decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress, industrial combines were 

‘disbanded and the number and size of the trusts considerably reduced. After this 
routine reorganization, the following chain of management was created in most 
branches of industry: people’s commissariat, chief administration, enterprise. In 
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August 1934, people’s commissariats for local industry were created in the unioa 
and autonomous republics and chief administrations were set up for local i= 
dustry in krai and oblast executive committees. 


1935—40 : The People’s Commissariat for the Food Industry of the USSR 
was formed from part of the People’s Commissariat for Supply. Similar commis- 
satiats paralleling those for the food, light, ‘and timber industries of the USSR 
were created in the republics. 


In December 1936 the People’s Commissariat for the Defense Industry was . 
formed from part of the People’s Commissariat for Heavy Industry, headed et 
this time by S. Ordzhonikidze. In August 1937 the People’s Commissariat fcr 
Machine Building of the USSR was created. 


The demands of narrow specialist production and the need to master new 
forms of production made specialized management of industry essential. As a 
result, the people’s commissatiats were split up ‘into smaller units in 1938. By 
March 1939 there were 34 people’s commissariats as opposed to 14 in 1938. Tre 
formation of the People’s Coimmissariat for Construction enabled industrial 
commissariats to devote themselves exclusively to production. Moreovez, 
territorial chief administrations responsible for production were created inside tke 
people’s commissariats to control the industry of a particular region. For example, 
the People’s Commissariat for the Fuel Industry contained one chiefadministration 
for the coal industry of the East, one for the Donbas and Caucasian coal industries, 
one for the Central and Ural coal industries, and so on. Control of the petroleum 
and other industries was reorganized ‘along the same lines. ‘The increase in tke 
number of people’s commissariats led to a growth in the number of their branches 
in the provinces. - 

1941—45: During World War II the centralization of industrial management 
was increased. All Soviet industry was controlled by the State Committee for the 
Defense of the USSR. As a result of the need for the utmost centralization in the 
distribution of available resources, marketing. organs were taken from the in- 
dustrial commissariats and put under the immediate control of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. : 


1945—53; After the postwar reconstruction period Soviet industry based 
itself on the principle of further specialization of production. But in spite of this, 
attempts were made to extend a number of the most important industrial minb- 
tries. In accordance with a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
March 1946, all the people’s commissariats were renamed ministries. In 1943, 
ministries responsible for industry were combined and enlarged. Examples aze 
the ministries of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the ministries of the wocd 
pulp and timber industries, the ministries of the chemical and rubber industries. 
However, in 1949—50 a reverse process was carried out: the ministry of metallurgy 
was again divided into the ministries of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the 
ministry of the wood pulp and timber industry was split into the ministries 3f 
the timber industry and the wood pulp and wood-working industry, and so oa. 
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On March 7, 1953, two days after, Stalin’s death, the reverse process began 
again. The ministries of the automobile and tractor industry, machine and 
instrument production, agricultural machinery, and machine-tool building were 
all combined into the Ministry of Machine Building of the USSR, headed 
by Saburov. Four other ministries—transportation machine building, ship- 
building, heavy machine building, and construction and road-building machinery— 
were amalgamated into the newly formed Ministry of Transportation and Heavy 
Machine Building, headed by Malyshev. The ministries of electric power stations, 
the electrical industry, and industry for the means of communication were com- 
bined into the Ministry of Electric Power Stations and Electric Industry of the 
USSR, headed by Pervukhin. As a result, 60 ministries were combined into 25. 
Six months later it had become clear that the top-heavy ministries were unable 
to cope with the management of industry. The result was another bout of de- 
centralization. For example, the Ministry of the Light and Food Industries was 
divided into the ministries of foodstuffs and consumer goods industries; the 
Ministry of the Metallurgical Industry was divided into the ministries of the 
ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical industries; the Ministry of Consumer 
Goods was in turn split up into the ministries of the textile and light industries. 
The figure of 25 ministries in March 1953 increased to 46 in April 1954. ‘The 
process has now slowed down, although the number of ministries had increased 
to 52 by 1956. 

In the period from 1954 to 1956, 15,000 industrial enterprises were transferred 
from all-union to republic control. This meant the creation of a number of new 
ministries: the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy and the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry of the Ukrainian SSR; the Ministry of the Petroleum Industry of the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR, for example. New industrial ministries were also formed in 
the Kazakh SSR. In the period 1955—56 long-range and current planning of the 
Soviet economy were split. The State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning was formed, originally under Saburov, but from December 1956 under 
Pervukhin. Gosplan continued to exist. 


Thus, the current reorganization of Soviet industry is one more attempt to 
find a common denominator for Marxist-Leninist theory and the economic facts 
of life. It will not be the last try for it is a search without end—there is no common 
denominator. 
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The New Economic Setup 


G. A. VVEDENSKY _ 


Since the December 1956 plenum of the Party Central Committee Soviet 
domestic policy has been concentrating on the problem of the organization of 
Soviet industry. For three months the Party and government have been feverishly 
seeking new forms of organization intended to ensure the fulfillment of the pro- 
. duction plans of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The 1956 plans were not met, while 
those for 1957 were considerably reduced. During the past two months the Soviet 
press has been characterized by a confusion of attempts to conceal the chaos of 
reotganization. The extent of this confusion and chaos can only be compared 
with that of the first years of World War II. 


The discussions in the Soviet press which followed the publication of Khrush- 
chev’s “theses” of Match 30 revealed that the latter. were immature and not 
sufficiently well thought out. Evidently as a result of pressure by opponents. 
Khrushchev was forced to make ‘some concessions, and his report at the sessior 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR which ended on May 10 differed considerably 
in ptinciple from the theses. As an example, criticism of his original proposal to 
abolish the top-level industrial ministries forced Khrushchev to admit the reten- 
tion of some of these ministries for the present. ‘Thus, the long-standing tradition 
that a report by the first secretary of the Party Central Committee was to be 
accepted without question has been broken. Diverse groups of Soviet economists. 
engineers, and scientists directly connected with Soviet industry opposed 
Khrushchev’s ideas. I. P. Bardin, a major Soviet metallurgist who took part ia 
the creation of the second Soviet metallurgical base and is at present a vice- 
president of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, sharply criticized the present 
decentralizing measures in a speech at the May session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

It must be borne in mind that this branch of industry [metallurgy] is being 
consolidated everywhere, not dismembered or a regional principle. In the USA th= 
various metallurgical corporations or companies are not set up on the regionel 
principle. United States Steel has plants in the East, South, and West of the country, 
as has Bethlehem Steel. This is proof that things can be done properly with such a 
branch arrangement.? 


Bardin agreed that Gosplan should be responsible for long-range preliminary 
planning and the corresponding branch ministries for everyday technical planning, 
but stated emphatically that the ministries must be preserved. Atomic energy 
specialist Kapitsa referred to the experience of the industrially developed countries 
of the West and openly admitted the failure of plans for the reorganization cf 
the administration of industry artificially created by the Party. 

In the USA, England, and other capitalist countries industries grew to such an 
extent that large firms and combines were able to solve scientific and technological 
problems by the organization of their laboratories and institutes. 


1 Tzvestia, May 11, 1957. 
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Our ministries are in essence even larger industrial combines, hence, they are 
also able to create their research institutes [and] designing bureaus. ... 

Clearly, the bigger the ministry, the bigger the technical problems being worked 
out ... by it may be. We must not close our eyes to the fact that this advantage 
will be lost to a great degree with regionalized industry.? 

Kapitsa wished to make it understood that the organization of committees 
for engineering and technology on a nation-wide scale would not be able to 
replace the experience and advantages of an industry organized according to 
branches. G. Glebovsky, the director of Uralmashzavod, declared that not all 
the present system of industrial administration was faulty. He accordingly 
suggested carrying out the intended reorganization at a slower rate and in two 
stages. In the first stage the ministries responsible for industry would be main- 
tained, and the related ministries consolidated into a single one. The ministries 
thus amalgamated would set up in the economic regions chief administrations 

' which would control_local enterprises and be responsible for production on the 
territorial principle. For the second stage Glebovsky proposed the creation of 
sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in the economic regions and the simultaneous 
abolition of the industrial ministries created for the transitional period.’ The new 
measures, in particular the preservation of the industrial ministries, in the law 
on industrial reorganization passed by the Supreme Soviet on May 10, 1957 are 
a partial reflection of Glebovsky’s proposal: 

The eleven all-union ministries preserved by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
include the following industrial ministries: l 


Aviation Industry : Medium Machine Building* 
Defense Industry Shipbuilding Industry 
Radio Industry Electric Power Stations 


These ministries will have somewhat different functions from the earlier ones. 
The reason which Khrushchev gave for the preservation of these ministries in 
his report of May 7 contradicted his theses of March 30. 


The ministries enumerated must be preserved in order to achievea more systematic 
transition to the new form of control in carrying out the reorganization of the admini- 
stration of industry and construction, without weakening the centralized super- 
vision of the development of these branches of our industry. But a fundamental 
reorganization of these ministries is essential. They must plan the development of 
the corresponding branches of industry, ensure the proper technological level of 
their production, and also draw up plans for research and designing work, and 
supervise their fulfillment. These ministries must be freed from the direct adminis- 
tration of the corresponding enterprises.4 
While preserving those ministries which are extremely important for military 

strategy the Soviet government is splitting control of industry and making it 
more complicated, since economic planning will be carried out through the 
2 Pravda, May 4, 1957. 
3 Ibid., April 4, 1957. 
* In an interview granted to the managing editor of The New York Times, Khrushchev confirmed, 


in a fashion, that this’ ministry is also in charge of atomic energy development. 
4 Pravda, May 8, 1957. 
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following channels: Gosplan of the USSR—union republic gosplan—sov- 
narkhoz—enterprise. At the same time plans for research, design, and techno- 
logical progress will be dealt with by those ministries which are being preserved. 
This will lead to new and greater difficulties. ; i 

In connection with this fundamental reorganization the following all-union 
ministries are to be abolished:5 i 


Automobile Industry Petroleum Industry Enterprise Construction 
Machine Building Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Industry 
Instrument Makıng and Automation Transportation Construction 
Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making Industry Heavy Machine Building 
Construction and Road-building Machinery Electrical Industry 

Industry ` 


The functions and to a certain degree the administrative apparatus of these 
ministries are to be transferred to Gosplan. The latter has been considerably 
extended, and many ministers have been promoted from the abolished all-union 
ministries to Gosplan as ministers of the USSR with the posts of deputy chairmen 
and heads of branch departments. A Supreme Soviet decree of May 24, 1957 
appointed A. N. Kosygin, M. V. Khrunichev, V. P. Zotov, and M. I. Strokin 
deputy chairmen of Gosplan (The last two were previously ministers of the 
‘food-processing and automobile industries of the USSR). At the same time, 
A. F. Zasyadko (Minister of the Coal Industry of the Ukrainian SSR), E. S. Novo- 
selov (Minister of the Construction and Road-building Machinery Industry of the 
USSR), and G. S. Khlamov (Minister of the Tractor and Agricultural Machinery 
“Industry of the USSR) were appointed department heads of Gosplan.® 

The following fifteen union-republic industrial ministries have also been 
abolished: í 


Paper and Wood-working Industry ` Fishing Industry 
Urban and Rural Construction Construction 
Light Industry Metallurgical and Chemical Industry 
Timber Industry i _ Enterprise Construction 
Petroleum Industry Coal Industry Enterprise Construction 
Meat and Dairy Products Industry Coal Industry 

_ Food-processing Industry Nonferrous Metallurgy 
Building Materials Industry ' Ferrous Metallurgy 


It would appear that this law does not meet with the needs of the republics 
and will undergo modifications in some of them; for Khrushchev justified the 
preservation of a number of industrial ministries in the'government of the RSFSR, 
although in the form of republic ministries.’ 

In his report of May 28 at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
Yasnov demanded the reorganization of the union-republic ministries of non- 
ferrous metallurgy, and the paper and wood-working industry (those ministries 
which were abolished by the law of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of May 10, 
1957) as republic ministries, and the formation of a Ministry of Construction of 
- the RSFSR. Similar demands may be expected from the other republics. 

5 Tbid., May 11, 1957, 2 

6 Tzvestia, May 25, 1957. 

i shlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 11, 1957. 
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The role of Gosplan has been considerably extended and the reorganized 
State Commission for Current Economic Planning included in it. The latter had 
been given increased authority only five months earlier, when a decree of the 
December plenum of the Party Central Committee transferred Pervukhin, with 
four other ministers of the USSR as his deputies, to the Commission. From now 
on Gosplan “is to be the scientific planning organ of the country’s economy.’”® 
Some of the functions of the abolished ministries have been given to the 
reorganized Gosplan. They include studying the needs of the Soviet econ- 
omy, drawing up current and long-range plans for the development of the 
economy, implementing a single centralized policy in the development of the 
most important branches of the economy by ensuring the correct distribution of 
the productive forces of the USSR, working out plans for financial and technical 
aid, and supervising the maintenance of state discipline in the delivery of industrial 
products.® ~ 


The State Committee for New Technology has been replaced by a new State 
Technical Committee which was originally the Committee for Engineering and 
Technology. It has been given the following functions: the study of Soviet and 
foreign achievements in science and technology, the study and dissemination 
of advanced methods of production, the publication of scientific and technical 
literature, and supervision of the development and mastery of new technology 
in the Soviet economy. It thus appears that all publishing houses which were 
pteviously attached to the various ministries will be subordinated to this commit- 
tee. Similarly, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has also found it expedient to 
organize such committees in the union republic councils of ministers and also in 
some sovnarkhozes in the economic regions. 


In order to give particular authority to the system of centralized control as 
represented by Gosplan, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR had decreed that the 
deputy chairmen of Gosplan and the heads of the main branches of this organ are 
to be given the rank of minister and included in the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR.1° The seven deputy chairmen and heads of departments of Gosplan 
appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR have already been appointed 
ministers. 


One week after the Supreme Soviet decree was passed, an editorial in Pravda 
stressed the need for firm centralization of the planned measures. “The new forms 
of industrial administration with a significant increase in the role of Gosplan... 
and a centralized system of accounting, statistics, finances, and scientific and tech- 
nical control will have a beneficial effect on the further growth of socialist in- 
dustry.”!1 Thus, the enterprises in the USSR will be responsible to the sovnar- 
khozes for day-to-day operations only. Khrushchev’s report of May 7, 1957 





8 Pravda, May 11, 1957. 
9 Ibid. 

10 Thid. 

u lbid., May 17, 1957, 
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stated that 92 sovnarkhozes were to be formed in the USSR, including 68 in the 
RSFSR, 11 in the Ukraine, and one each in the remaining 13 union republics. 
The most important questions of their needs will as before be decided from the 
center. The existing division of industry at union, union-republic, republic, and 
local level has been reduced to two forms: industry at union-republic level, 
subordinate to the newly formed sovnarkhozes, and local industry directly 
subordinate to the local organs of government. 


An interesting point is that Khrushchev’s suggestion for the number of 
economic regions and sovnarkhozes was not always followed by local authorities. 
In opposition to Khrushchev’s recommendation that only one economic region, 
and therefore only one sovnarkhoz be created in the republic, a session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR decreed the creation of four economic 
regions and four sovnarkhozes in Tashkent, Fergana, and Samarkand oblasts, 
and Kara-Kalpak ASSR. Without waiting for the sanction of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR the Uzbek Supreme Soviet hurriedly introduced the neces- 
sary amendments into the constitution.!# The RSFSR also made some changes, 
although. they were only slight. A session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
formed 70 economic regions and sovnarkhozes rather than the 68 recommended 
by Khrushchev.18 In this republic, the economic administrative regions will 
coincide with the existing administrative and territorial division of the RSFSR. 
An exception is Leningrad region, which will combine the industry of the city 
of Leningrad and Leningrad, Pskov, and Novgorod oblasts. Industry in Kalinin 
and Velikie Luki oblasts will be included in the Kalinin economic region. Tuva 
Oblast is not to have its own sovnarkhoz, since it has very little industry; the few 
enterprises there will be directly subordinate to the local oblast executive com- 
mittee. On the other hand the city of Moscow and Moscow Oblast are each to 
have two economic regions and two sovnarkhozes.14 This contradicts the 
established principle for the formation of economic regions and sovnarkhozes 
which is based on the extent of production and industrial potential. The RSFSR 
is to have economic regions in Tyumen, Magadan, and Kamchatka oblasts, 
where, although industry is still in an embryonic state, there will be considerable 
development in coming years. Sovnarkhozes are being formed in advance in 
such oblasts. Other examples are Belgorod, Balashov, and Orel oblasts, whose 
economic regions do not possess a developed industry. The sovnarkhozes in the 
RSFSR will control plants and factories of the union and union-republic ministries 
of the USSR, plants and factories for local production, strategically important 
enterprises of the aviation, defense, shipbuilding, chemical, and radio industries, 
and power stations irrespective of size and capacity. In connection with the transfer 
of the administration of enterprises to the sovnarkhozes, the following ministries 
of the RSFSR have been abolished:15 | i 


18 Radio Moscow, May 27, 1957. 
13 Tzvestia, May 29, 1957. 

a Tbid. 

15 Thid, 
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Light Industry l „Local Industry 


Textile Industry Fishing Industry 
Food-processing Industry Building Materials Industry 
Meat and Dairy Products Industry Fuel Industry 


The same situation will probably prevail in the other republics of the USSR. 
The administration of small local industry, for example, wood-working, knitted 
garments, and confectionery enterprises, will not be subject to the sovnarkhozes, 
but will remain under the corresponding oblast executive committees and 
governments of the autonomous republics. The example of the sovnarkhozes 
formed in the RSFSR and Uzbek SSR suggests that some of the other republics 
will go beyond the framework of the number of economic regions and sov- 
narkhozes suggested by Khrushchev for them, although the Georgian, Belo- 
russian, and Tadzhik SSR’s have formed one economic region in accordance 
with the plan. £ i 

Although two months have passed since Khrushchev’s theses were published, 
no definite pattern of sovnarkhoz structure is yet available. The considerable 
lack of coordination in their structure is called a result of the fact that the sov- 
narkhozes are to be a flexible form of administration. Local soviets have the right 
to vary their structure in accordance with the economic conditions of each 
tegion and the nature of the enterprises situated in it. For example, control of 
enterprises in highly developed industrial regions will be implemented with the aid 
of the branch administrations of the combines and trusts. Yasnov gave as an 
example the structure of a sovnarkhoz in Kemerovo Oblast. It will include 
branch administrations for the ferrous and nonferrous metal, machine-building, 
chemical, building materials, timber, food, power, and construction industries, 
geology, financial and technical aid, and marketing. 


Moreover, the sovnarkhoz structure includes the combines Kuzbasugol and 
Kuzbasshakhstroi.1® It will also have at its disposal a number of departments 
responsible for production, planning, and other functions. A law of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of May 10, 1957 has decreed the formation of technical- 
economic councils with a consultative vote in the sovnarkhozes. Their tasks will 
be the examination of questions of the development of industry in a given 
economic region and the discussion of important questions of production and 
” maintenance in an industrial region. A technical-economic council will, as a rule, 
be composed of directors from the major enterprises, chief engineers and de- 
signers, production innovators, and leaders of the Party, government, and trade 
union organs of the economic region. 


The suggested structure of a soynarkhoz of the city of Moscow is of some 
interest. It will control 1,507 industrial enterprises with a million workers and 
salaried employees, and its structure will comprise 16 branch administrations and 
four trusts, which will combine 559 enterprises. Moreover, 38 research institutes and 
33 designing bureaus will be subordinate to it. The sovnarkhoz will comprise 
two main administrations, one for financial aid and one for technical aid and 


16 Thid. 
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marketing, and a number of administrations for production anc maintenance, 
economic planning, cadres, educational establishments, and so on. The sovnarkhoz 
_ will include departments for general purposes, such as finances and accounting, 
transportation, and arbitration.17 Nevertheless, the structure of the various sov- 
narkhozes are not coordinated, with the result that related enterprises producing 
the same type of goods are situated in different branch administrations in the 
various sovnarkhozes. These administrations often have nothing to do with the 
enterprise included in them. According to information given by former Minister 
of the Food-processing Industry of the USSR V. P. Zotov two Leningrad 
vitamin-producing factories ate included in the administration of the food 
industry, while another factory is in the administration of the chemical and 


pharmaceutical industry. A similar factory in Moscow Oblast is to be included 


in the administration for local industry. A number of other Moscow vitamin- 
producing works dre included in the administration of the .cosmetics industry. 
Similar factories in Krasnoyarsk Krai are included in the administration of the oil 
and fats industry, and in Mari ASSR in the administration of local industry.*® 
Thus, any possibility of specialization is lcst, and specialized enterprises in the 
sovnarkhozes will often be controlled by people who know nothing about that 
particular branch. ` 


The Soviet leaders are hoping to use the qualificatidns and ability of those 
specialists who are appointed heads of the sovnarkhozes to ovetcome the obvious 
chaos in the structure and functions of the sovnarkhozes and the resultant 
confusion in the actual management of enterprises in an economic region. 
Nevertheless, although only qualified manazers are being selected for the leading 
positions in the sovnarkhozes,1® the Party Central Committee has given no 
guarantee that tendencies towards autarky and disputes over seniority will not 
take place, and that discipline can be maintained by such methods as it was 
when the specialized ministries existed. l 


In his concluding words at the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Khrushchev proposed a system of penalties and intimidation which are to be 
held over the heads of enterprise 2nd sovnarkhoz managers. In order to ensure 
the reciprocal delivery of raw material, materials, and component parts, the 
supervision of the observation of contracts in each enterprise and sovnarkhoz is ` 
to be considerably extended in the ecoromic régions and republics so that 
disagreements and disputes can be interpreted as the state wishes. A similar 
process is to take place in the center. Moreover, firm measures intended to 
régulate the responsibility of heads of enterprises and sovnarkhoz workers for 
. the fulfillment of contracts for deliveries are to be worked out. “Negligent 
workers who do not fulfill their obligations must bear not only the moral, but 
also the financial responsibility.” Khrushchev further proposes: i n 





17 Prarda, April 5, 1957. 
18 Ibid., May 10, 1957. 
19 Tzpestia, May 29, 1957. 
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Evidently, it is expedient to introduce such a principle by which workers who 
undermine state discipline would be removed from the posts which they occupy and 
demoted. A similar procedure possibly ought also to be set up, by which a correspond- 
ing deficit is charged against those responsible for loss caused by non-fulfiliment 
of deliveries.2° j 


The reorganization of the administration of Soviet industry is not restricted 
to changes in the structure of the higher and middle levels. It is to be extended 
to the lower levels of Soviet industry. At the moment, a process parallel to the 
abolition of a number of ministries and the formation of the sovnarkhozes is 
being carried out: related enterprises are being amalgamated arid so-called 
combines formed. For example, towards the end of May, the Nizhny Tagil 
Metallurgical Combine was formed out of six metallurgical plants and mines in 
Nizhny Tagil. Five directors and five chief engineers have been transferred to 
lower posts and general expenses economized. The number of engineers and 
salaried employees has been reduced in the shops of this combine. In one shop 
alone there ate now 243 engineers and salaried employees, as opposed to 414 
earlier! The remainder have been given work in the lower levels of production.?! 
In Minsk, tool-making shops in the automobile and tractor plants have set about 
combining the production of those tools, appliances, and stamping presses which 
can be used in both enterprises.2? At the Kharkov Tractor. Works the administra- 
tive structure inside the factory is being reorganized and the administrative 
apparatus reduced.’ The abolition of intermediate links has reduced the number 
of engineers by 80, and wages have been economized by one million rubles. 
Moreover, sections have been combined at the plant, and the number of engineer- 
ing posts reduced by 24. A number of production sections are now on two-shift 
as opposed to three-shift work, and the staff and wages have been cut.?3 In the 
consumer goods industry a campaign has begun to replace shops by the consolida- 
tion of production sectors. Engineers have been transferred to lower posts and 
salaries reduced. ‘Thus, the discontent of industrial workers at this reorganization 
is not restricted to the upper and middle administrative levels, but includes a 
considerable number of personnel at the lower levels as well. 


According to government plans for the higher and middle levels of industry, 
the present fundamental reorganization of all levels of administration of Soviet 
industry and construction is to be completed by July 1, 1957. There is no doubt 
that'in spite of all the prophylactic measures being carried out in the first period of 
reorganization, there will be a weakening of production liaison and cooperation 
in production, and considerable interruptions in the supply of enterprises with 
taw material and semi-finished goods. Practice will show to what extent this 
reorganization will be reflected on the fulfillment of the ‘1957 program and on the 
following period of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. . 


20 shlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, May 11, 1957. 
21 Radio Moscow, May 26, 1957. 

23 Thid., May 25, 1957. 

23 Ibid., May 27, 1957. 
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The Centralized Planning Problem 


E. GLOVINSKY 


The attention given in recent months to problems of raising industrial pro- 
duction, culminating in the law passed at the Seventh Session of the Supreme. 
Soviet of the USSR on May 9, 1947, points to rather serious shortcomings in the 
Soviet centralized system of econcmic planning. The fundamental reorganization 
of industrial management—the abolition of almost all the industrial ministries, 
the creation of economic administrative regions, and the transfer of industrial 
administration to the sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in these regions—are 
measures of a scope broader thar anything undertaken in almost two decades. 
The protestations of the Soviet leaders tend to strengthen the impression, that 
the system is not operating satisfactorily. Still, it has been the Soviet leaders 
themselves who have pointed out many of the shortcomings in the existing 
planning system. 

A feature of the current reorganization campaign has been the officially 
acclaimed “consultation with the people.” Thus, from March 30 to May 4, 
“more than 541,000 meetings were held in enterprises and industries, in scientific 
organizations and establishments, in kolkhozes, MTS, and sovkhozes, in units 
of the Soviet Army, and in educational establishments, at which 40,820,000 
workers were present. Of these more than 2,300,000 came forward with remarks 
and suggestions.”* At the same time, the Soviet press was also devoting much 
space to Khrushchev’s theses. “In the newspapers Pravda and Izvestia alone, for 
example, articles, letters, and suggestions by 854 [different persons] were pub- 
lished, and, all in all, the editoria. boards of these two newspapers received more 
than 8,000 letters and articles with suggestions on this question.”> The April 
issue of Voprosy ekonomiki published more than 20 articles discussing Khrush- 
chev’s theses. They gave many examples of economic disorganization and put 
the blame on the existing system 2f administration through specialized branches. 
Examples of the inability of the Soviet planning organs to organize are: bureau- 
cratic nartow-mindedness, which hinders economic cooperation between enter- 
prises; lack of coordination in the delivery of parts, as a result of which a factory , 
receives goods from a distant plant instead of from a local one; the splitting up 
of construction work among numerous small organizations, which increases 
costs; duplication of work, particularly surveying, research, and designing; and 
no coordination between production of machinery and its component parts, 
as a result of which supplementary production of component: parts has to be 
hurriedly organized, which again aises costs. 

‘The urgency of the problem is emphasized by the speed with which the Soviet 
leaders are carrying out the reforms. Khrushchev’s theses were published ón 
‘March 30. Then, after only three days discussion, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


1 Tavestia, March 30, 1957. 
2 Thid., May 8, 1957. 
3 Ibid. 
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ratified the necessary law and constitutional amendments on May 10. At the end 
of May the union republic supreme soviets met. The reorganization is to be 
carried out by July 1. 


Only two years ago the central Soviet planning organ—the former State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan)—was re-formed by creating two commissions: 
the State Commission for Long-Range Economic Planning (which retained the 
name Gosplan), and the State Commission for Current Economic Planning. The 
latter was assigned the leading role in the Soviet economy. At the end of 1956 
the State Commission for Current Economic Planning was reorganized and its 
functions and authority were extended. Only six months later Khrushchev stated 
that “the existence of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning is 
becoming inexpedient at the present stage, and it must be abolished.’ 


Centralized economic planning is an essential feature of the Soviet economy. 
The existence of an economy in which all industry is state owned and operated 
is unthinkable without a unified planning basis intended to replace the automatic 
regulators of a free economy. In 1918 Lenin considered the creation of a planned 
economy the most important and gigantic organizational task facing the Bolshevik 
Party. 5 

The organization of accounting, supervision of the major enterprises, the trans- 
formation of the whole state economic mechanism into a single large machine, into 
an economic organism working in such a way that hundreds of millions of people 
are guided by one plan—that was the gigantic organizational task which lay on our 

shoulders.§ i 


The history of centralized planning in the USSR begins with the plan of the 
State Commission for the Electrification of Russia (GOELRO). This plan, which 
was submitted to the Eighth Session of the Congress of Soviets held December 
22—29, 1920 and which has since been proclaimed by the Soviet press as an . 
epoch-making economic scheme, actually had no influence on the further devel- 
opment of the Soviet economy. It was a theoretical outline of possible ways of 
developing the Soviet economy by electrifying the country. On February 22, 
1921 Lenin signed a decree forming the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), 
which was given the task of working outa unified state economic plan together with 
ways and means of carrying it out and of coordinating the production programs 
of the various agencies within the overall state plan. However, the introduction 
of a state plan was not undertaken at once. At first, special annual plans were 
drawn up for branches of the foodstuffs industry and for the metallurgical, 
textile, rubber, and sugar industries (1921—22 and 1922—23). Then came the 
period of the so-called control figures (1925—26 and 1927—28). This coincided 
with the fierce struggle inside the Party and the period of right and left devia- 





4 Ibid., March 30, 1957. 


5 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), KXVI, 68, quoted in P. L Lyashchenko, Istoriya narodnogo 
khozyaistva SSSR (A History of the Soviet Economy), Moscow, 1956, vol. II, p. 86. 
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tionism, when the future development of the Soviet economy was the burning 

question. The First Five-Year Plan (1929—32) was not submitted to the Sixteenth 

Party Congress until 1928. In May 1929 it was ratified by the Council of Soviets of 
the USSR. This marked the beginning of the planning era in the Soviet economy. 

It coincided with the establishment of the Stalin dictatorship and the final aboli- 

tion of private economic activity. The achievements of the Soviet five-year plans 

cannot be gainsaid: It must be remembered, however, that they were at the cost of 
untold misery and millions of lives. 


‘The comparative relaxation which followed Stalin’s death could not but lead 
to a revelation of all the shortcomings in centralized planning which had also 
existed under Stalin, but about which nothing could be said. The collective leader- 
ship has been unable to conceal them and has been forced to experiment with the 
planning and administration of industry and construction. 


The important question is'to what extent will the reforms solve the planning 
problem and what role will be assigned the central planning organ—Gosplan? 
Khrushchev’s theses have already stressed the need for centralized supervision of 
planning: “The need for centralized, planned economic leadership arises from 
the very nature of socialist production relations, which are based on public 
ownership of the means of production.”’§ Thus, Gosplan’s overall role is evi- 
dently to be extended. This is borne out by the fact that almost every union and 
union-republic ministry is being wound up. The.center will therefore be without 
the organs exercising direct administration of industry and construction. A 
central economic council—Sovnarkhoz of the USSR—has not been formed, nor 
have central sovnarkhozes been created in those union republics which are to 
have several economic regions and several sovnarkhozes. Some of the functions 
formerly carried out by the now abolished central industrial ministries will be 
transferred to the sovnarkhozes of the economic administrative regions. However, 
the adherence to the principle of planned supervision from the center will 
automatically imply central organs with responsibility for centralized ad- 
ministration and planning. Some responsibility will probably pass to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR and thé councils of ministers of the union republics. 
Khrushchev has already stated: ` 


Bearing in mind the significant increase in the role of the councils of ministers 
of the unicn republics in the management of the country’s economic development, 
it is expedient to include representatives of the councils of ministers of the union 
republics in the Council of Ministers of the USSR.’ 


The remaining functions of the old industrial ministries are to be transferred to 
Gosplan of the USSR in accordance with the policy of centralized direction, 
although the reservation is made that Gosplan must not interfere in the admini- 
strative management of the economic administrative regions. 





€ Ievestia, March 30, 1957. 
7 Ibid. 
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Gosplan of the’ USSR must be the scientific planning organ of the country’s 
economy .... It is its tesponsibility to study the most important questions of the 
development of the regions and to lay down the direction and rates of economic 
development by bringing about the [right] proportions in the development of the 
individual branches of the economy of the union republics and the economic 
administrative regions.® 


However, Khrushchev’s report at the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR stressed the extension of Gosplan’s functions both in planning the 
economy and in coordinating the practical steps taken to fulfill the plan.® 


The law passed at the session on “Further Improvement in the Organization 
‘of the Administration of Industry and Construction” emphasized Gosplan’s 
operational role even more by providing it with the special function of imple- 
menting “‘a centralized policy in the development of the most important branches 
of the economy.” 10 l 

As well as acquiring additional functions Gosplan is also to be altered struc- 
turally. It appears as though it will have almost as much power as the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, and its chairman will be a leading figure in the Soviet 
bureaucratic apparatus. 

A similar role, only on a smaller scale, will be played by the gosplan of those 
union republics, which will contain several economic administrative regions. 
This applies chiefly to the RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR.* Neither possesses a 
central economic organ which will replace the existing industrial ministries. 
Khrushchev asserted that “the role of the republic gosplan, particularly of the 
Russian Federation [RSFSR] and the Ukrainian SSR, is growing. Questions of 
planning and coordinating the work of the economic councils are to be decided 
in the first place by the republic gosplan.” 11 

No special economic council is envisaged for the Soviet Union as a whole, 
or for the RSFSR or the Ukrainian SSR. Thus, gosplan will be the coordinating 
economic center on a level with or subordinate to the corresponding council of 
ministers of these republics. In a report at the Fourth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR M. Yasnov laid particular emphasis on the role of the re- 
public gosplan. 

Gosplan of the RSFSR must carry out daily supervision of the fulfillment of the 
state plan and take operative measures through the sovnarkhozes and ministries to 
overcome any lag revealed in individual economic administrative regions or branches. 
Gosplan of the RSFSR must decide independently and with complete respon- 
sibility for the matter entrusted [to it] operational questions linked with See 
ing the fulfillment of the state plan.1* 

8 Ibid. 

? Ibid., May 8, 1957. 

10 Thid,, May 11, 1957. 
11 Tbid., March 30, 1957. 
12 Tbid., May 29, 1957. 

* It is now known that the Uzbek SSR is to be divided into four economic regions (Pravda, May 26 

1957). 
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In most republics, which will have only one economic region and only one 
sovnarkhoz, the situation will be different. Here, Gosplan’ will have to share its 
functions and authority with the corresponding sovnarkhozes. 


Such large-scale reorganization leads to the question of the direction which the 
reform will take. External features—the creation of the territorial economic 
regions and sovnarkhozes, the transfer of numerous administrative functions 
from the central organs to the latter, and the abolition of the union and union- 
republic ministries responsible for industry and construction—at first seem to 
imply considerable decentralization of the Soviet economic structure. However, 
at least as far as planning is concerned, decentralization is out of the question. The 
point is rather whether centralized planning will be strengthened. 


The extension of the union republics’ rights without any corresponding 
reduction in the rights of the USSR as a whole is the essence of the so-called 
“democratic centralism,”’ which is to resolve all the contradictions in planning. 
But how the rights of one can be extended without a reduction in those of the 
other is in itself an insoluble problem. If it is carried out the rights of the USSR as 
a whole will have to be curtailed. Some Soviet officials clearly must have realized 
this, since Mukhitdinov recently referred to “some comrades” who had doubts as 
to whether the principle of democratic centralism and a planned economy 
on an all-union scale would be violated. His answer revealed the official 
Party attitude: 


No, it will not be. The economy of the Soviet state was and will remain unified 
and indivisible. It will continue to develop according to a single all-union plan. As 
we see from the published theses, the functions of Gosplan of the USSR are being 
somewhat extended and its role considerably increased.14 


There is no doubt that the principle of centralized planning will remain in 
force in spite of obvious shortcomings. The reorganization may remove some 
defects, but at the same time will probably reveal new faults, a result not of 
bureaucratic barriers and the centralization of ministries in Moscow, but of the 
absence of official supervision of a given branch of the economy. i 


Warnings have already appeared in the Soviet press. A. Omarovsky of the 
research institute of Gosplan of the USSR wrote that some people thought that 
the reorganization of administration would solve all problems and overcome all 
shortcomings in the work of industry and construction.14.A senior Soviet econo- 
mist, S. G. Strumilin, warned that not everybody understood that under the 
conditions of a socialist economy the plan could turn from a driving force into 
a hindrance to development.15 There seems little doubt that under the present 
setup the danger is indeed considerable. E. Glovinsky 


13 Pravda, April 6, 1957. 
U Voprosy ekonomiki, No, 4 (1957), p. 74. 
15 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 3 (1957), p. 12. 
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The Military Significance 
N. GALAY , 


The law passed on May 10 by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
industrial reorganization entails much more than a mere reorganization of the 
administration of Soviet industry. It also involves a fundamental change in 
the present system of exploitation of the country’s productive forces. This, in 
turn, will lead to changes in their location, particularly in the case of heavy 
industry and its most important branch, the defense industry. 


A comparison of the system under which productive forces were 
administered and exploited prior to the reform with the changes envisaged 
by Khrushchev’s theses of March 30, 1957 and the new law indicates that 
the changes in the system take second place to a more important aim: 
teform of the exploitation of the country’s productive forces and relocation 
of heavy industry. Bearing in mind the role of Soviet heavy industry as 
the basis of Soviet military potential it is evident that strategical considerations 
have played a no less important part than political, economic, and technical 
factors and may even have been decisive, as was the case in the planning of the 
five-year plans. : f 


The Influence of Military Considerations on Soviet Industrialization 


The military significance of Soviet industrialization has always been openly ad- 
mitted by the Soviet leaders, although for political reasons it has not been pushed to 
the fore. Nevertheless, the works of numerous Soviet military experts have shown 
quite clearly that military demands have been the dominant factor in the overall 
planning of industrialization and its realization. Soviet military theoretician Baz, 
a professor at the Frunze Military Academy, in his The Sources of Soviet Military 
Might published in 1947 summed up all that had been said on this subject. Baz 
compared the position of pre-Revolutionary Russia in World War I with that 
of the Soviet Union in World War II and noted that only industrialization 
and collectivization, carried out in accordance with a plan which had taken 
military factors into consideration, had made it possible to turn backward Russia 
into an industrial country with a powerful war industry within the period of two 
five-year plans. As proof of this point he compared Russia’s military effort in 
World War I with that of the USSR in World War II, and came to the indis- 
putable conclusion that an industrially underdeveloped country would inevitably 
be defeated in modern warfare, with its emphasis on machines. He regarded the 
creation of a Soviet industrial base during the three five-year plans preceding 
‘World War II as the Soviet regime’s main achievement, which saved the country 
from disaster. 1 l 





1 I. S. Baz, Istochniki sosnnogo mogushebestva Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Sources of Soviet Military Might), 
Moscow, 1947, Chap. 2. 
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Baz’s argument and the distortion of the political side of the matter indicate 
_an important fact: Soviet political and military leaders regard the industrialization 
of the USSR as predetermined primarily by strategical demands. 


‘The same conclusion must be drawn on the location of the new centers of 
heavy industry created during the five-year plans. During the First Five-Year 
Plan such centers were created in the Volga area, far from the more vulnerable 
western regions of the country. The Second Five-Year Plan extended heavy 
industry to the Urals, where the new industrial centers set up developed on the, 
same lines as the old ones in European Russia, that is, the heavy and defense 
industries were transferred even further eastwards. ‘The development of the Ural. 
and Siberian regions planned for the Third Five-Year Plan was considerably 
intensified during World War II by the need to move industry from the western 
tegions to the Urals, Western Siberia, and Central Asia. During the first three 
months of the war on the Eastern Front 1,360 major, chiefly military enterprises 
` were evacuated eastwards: 455 to the Urals, 250 to Central Asia, and 210 to 
Western Siberia. During the period 1942—44, 2,250 major industrial enterprises 
connected with the war industry began operations in the eastern regions of the 
country. ? 

Tn this way, at first according to plan, later because of military dangers, heavy 
industry and its most important branch—the defense industry—were located on 
the principle that they must be protected as much as possible from military action 
by a stronger opponent, that is from the West. As a result, the main centers of 
the Soviet war industry and its ancillary heavy industry are concentrated within 
a long, narrow belt running approximately along the 55th parallel, from 
Smolensk Oblast in the West via the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Chita in the 
East. It is about 4,500 kilometers long, between 500 and 700 kilometers wide, and 
covers an area of approximately 3.5 million square kilometers, about one sixth of 
the total area of the Soviet Union.’ 


Postwar development in the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year plans and the be- 

ing of the current Sixth Five-Year Plan have not caused any substantial 

changes in the location of these industries. The forced relccation of industry 

during the wat was preserved. Enterprises which had been evacuated were not 

returned to their former sites. Those destroyed were rebuilt. At the same time 

heavy industry in the Soviet East was developed at an intense rate, and a few 
atomic war industry created there. f 


The location of Soviet industry and the economic development of the unior 
republics enable the following conclusions to be drawn: (1) Soviet industry was 
located not on the principle that production means should be neat the sources o= 
_ raw materials and consumers, the most rational method of exploiting the natura_ 

/conditions and resources of each economic region, but according to purely 
strategical considerations; (2) the predominant role played by strategical factors 





2 N. Voznesensky, Vosnnaya ekonomika SSSR v period Ofechestrennol voiny (The Soviet War Economy 
During the Fatherland War), Moscow, 1948, p. 41. ' 
3 Bulletin, Munich, No. 1 (1956), p. 40. 
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and the demand that the heavy and defense industries be able to function nor- 
mally under all possible wartime conditions hampered the economic develop- 
ment of a number of regions which were not linked with the strategical belt; and 
(3) the emphasis on developing Soviet industry for military purposes resulted in 
rational, economic principles being ignored in the building-up not only of the 
war industry, but of heavy industry in general. 

Thus, the main feature of Soviet industrial development has been the empha- 
sizing of the military side of the economy, which has been set the task of satisfying 
the country’s military requirements at any price. This is logical if the overall 
political aims of the Soviet leaders are taken into consideration and it is remem- 
bered that the Kremlin has always striven to establish the Communist regime 
throughout the world. The creation of an industrial belt was strategically correct 
in view of these aims. The Soviet “smithy” was subject to air attacks from the 
east and west only at its extreme tips, while the northern and southern parts of 
the belt were not in any real danger until the end of the 1940's, 


However, the change in the strategical situation and the appearance of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons has made this concentrated industrial belt irrational, and 
useless for the task of ensuring that the heavy and defense industries function 
uninterruptedly in the event, of war. 


The New Strategical Situation 


As a result of the Axis powers’ defeat and the establishment of Soviet bases 
far beyond her boundaries—the satellites in Central and Southeastern Europe 
and the Soviet-dominated states in Eastern Asia—the dangers facing the USSR 
from the east and west were reduced to a minimum. However, the northern 
limit of the industrial belt, which was previously safe from attack, was now 
threatened. The new potential enemy was held to be the United States, 
which could attack the undefended northern region by the extremely short polar 
route. Moreover, the system of alliances and the military bases in Europe, Africa, 
Southern Asia (Pakistan), and the Far East (Japan, the Philippines, and For- 
mosa) now enable the United States to reach the southern edge of the belt. The 
development of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the tremendous rate of 
progress in long-range aviation and rockets made the threat extremely real at the 
beginning of the 1950's. 


While the Urals, the nerve center of the narrow belt, is comparatively invul- 

` nerable from attacks from the east or west, it is very open, as is the whole of the 
belt, to air attack from the north and south. In addition, atomic and hydrogen 
weapons deprive the belt of the advantages it had had from its width, while the fact 
that the enterprises are located from the Urals eastwards along the only two rail- 
toads—the Trans-Siberian and Southern Siberian—is an extremely serious 
drawback. The destruction or protracted disruptions of these railroads in a war 
would paralyze the whole belt and consequently, the military demands of the 
whole country could not be met. The Soviet leaders appreciated the new postwar 
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geopolitical and military situation, and they began to take steps from the end 


_ of 1949 to rectify matters. Antiaircraft defense underwent a fundamental re- 


grouping. Antiaircraft forces—artillery, pursuit aviation, and radar observation 
posts—were moved from the western borders of the USSR and rebased along the 
strategical belt. A radar warning system was set up along the Arctic Ocean and 
preparations were made to establish drifting polar stations. The important 
industrial centers outside the belt—arouad Leningrad and Baku—and at its 
western end—the industrial region around Moscow—have been supplied with 


_their own independent antiaircraft defense systems. At the end of 1955 the whole 


country’s antiaircraft defense was teorganized and a High Command under 
Marshal Biryuzov set up. : , 


Initial steps were also taken tó divide the country into various theaters of 


_ war. It was realized that in the event of a war, there would inevitably be a number 


of isolated fronts in different parts of the country, and not a single Soviet front, 
as in World War IL with an “atmy of observation” in the Far East. ` 


Reports on the introduction of these measures, and even statements that the 
organization of command and the stationing of forces in these potential theaters 
of war had already been carried out began to appear in the Western press from 
the end of 1951. However, although such reports ate quite logical, the names 
of the commanders in chief of these theaters given to date in the Western press 
have been incorrect. The persons quoted still have charge of individual military 
districts, parts -of these theaters, not the whole, and a commander in chief 
cannot command both a whole front and part of it at one and the same time. 
The most recent reports in Western military publications, however, have con- 
fined themselves to general references to the existence of definite theaters of war 
and to the possible distribution of troops among them. These reports take on 
added significance in view of the establishment of a High Command for the 
combined forces of the Warsaw Pact countries under Marshal Konev and his 
chief of staff General Antonov, since this means that the Western theater now 
has a definite organizational basis. | 


This type of command system in the event of a full-scale war has been neces- 
sitated not only by the strategical situation, which would force the Soviet Union | 
to defend a number of fronts, but also by changes in the art of war due to the 
invention of atomic and hydrogen weapons, which could easily disrupt communi- 
cations between the various fronts and the center for a considerable time. The 
various theaters would be forced to fight on more or less independently for long 
periods. Information reaching the West reveals that the Soviet leaders are evi- 
dently organizing these theaters while there is still time. ‘The organization of a 
Western theater had to be completed for political reasons, but it is extremely prob- 
able that the others are at present only in the initial stage of planning, since the 
situation within the USSR and the system of centtalized administration makes it 

4 Fixgwelt, Cologne, No. 11 (1954), pp. 33438; Aleemeins Schweizerische Militarzettschrift, Frauen- 
feld, No. 5 (1956); L’ Armés. ... La Nation: Resue de la Ministère de la Defense Nationals, Brossels, 
No. 1 (1957). oe 
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undesirable and even dangerous for the Soviet leaders to. have high-ranking 
military deputies with extensive powers and considerable military strength at 
their disposal at the periphery. Nevertheless, preparations have reached such a 
point that the main theaters can be ascertained :5 


The Western : This consists of three fronts’ stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, with its wartime headquarters in Chernyakovsk (formerly Insterburg). 
Tt comprises the Baltic, Belorussian, Kiev, Pre-Carpathian, and Odessa military 
districts. 

The Scandinavian: This comprises the Leningrad and Northern military 
districts with its headquarters in Leningrad. 

The Caucasian : This stretches from the northern bank of the Black Sea, 
including the Crimea, to the Caspian, and comprises the Tavrida, North Cauca- 
sian, and Transcaucasian military districts, with its headquarters in Tbilisi. 

The Central Asian : This extends eastwards from the Caspian Sea to Baikal, 
and comprises Turkestan, the Southern Ural, and part of the Siberian military 
districts, with its headquarters in Tashkent. 


The Far Eastern: This comprises the Trans-Baikal and Far Eastern military 
districts, with its headquarters in Chita. 

The Polar : ‘This stretches from the White Sea to the Gulf of Anadyr in the 
Pacific Ocean, and comprises the Arkhangelsk, Northern Ural, and northern 
tegions of the Siberian, Trans-Baikal, and Far Eastern military districts. 

’ Reports suggest that 40-50% of the Soviet ground forces are situated in the 
Western theater, or about 80 of the total of 175—80 divisions. The main concen- 
tration of strategical aviation is in the Polar theater: two of the three Soviet 
long-range air forces, and special polar ground force units. They are stationed 
mainly on the Chukchi and. Kola peninsulas, the two northern. offensive bases. 


These military préparations have revealed several major defects. Hardly any 
of the Soviet fronts, designed to act independently in an atomic war, have the 
necessary wat industry in their immediate rear. The strategical industrial belt is 
too far from some of the theaters in the event of a disruption in communications. 
In fact, only the southern part of the Far Eastern theater, the Central Asian, and 
the central (Urals) sector of the Polar theater are well placed in this respect. Thus, 
a number of them do not have an industrial base of their own. Moreover, even the 
industrial belt with such concentrated industry would be too obvious a target 
in an atomic war. 

Statements made by Soviet military leaders show that they are fully alive to 
the’ dangers. When discussing the space factor in Soviet war potential in 1955 
Marshal Rotmistrov protested against the view that its main advantage was that 
the enemy could be enticed onto Soviet territory and destroyed there, and pointed 
out that “the significance of the space factor is found in the possibility of 

5 Allgemeine Schweizerische Milit@rzeitschrift, op. cit.,,pp.42—5; L’ Armés. ... La Nation: Revue de 
la Ministère de la Defense Nationals, op. cit., pp. 330—33. Poke i 
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scattering the population, the industrial centers, and all productive forces 
over a wide area, [a matter of] great significence in the event of an atomic 
and hydrogen war.’ 


Thus, the task of decentralizing Soviet industry was officially put on the 
agenda of Soviet preparations for war in the atomic age. . 


The Reform and Strategical Requirements 


Any evaluation of the present reorganizaticn of Soviet industry must take 
the following general questions into consideration: (1) Is the present reform 
really an act decentralizing industrial administration or an even greater, albeit 
covert centralization? (2) Will the new reform change the system under which the 
country’s productive forces are exploited or is it Lmited to a change in the system 
of administration? (3) What influence will the new reform have on the change 
in the location of the country’s productive forces? (4) Will the primacy of heavy 
industry over light industry be maintained? and (5) To what extent will the present 
reorganization of Soviet industry comply with modern strategical demands? 


By abolishing administration by industrial branches and transferring control 
of all industrial enterprises to the sovnarkhozes formed in each new economic 
region, the law of May 10 represents a certain decentralization of industrial 
administration and an extension of the rights of union and autonomous republics, 
and local organs in oblasts and raions. However, the preservation of the 
principle of working according to a plan, the extension of Gosplan’s func- 
tions, its greater powers in maintaining “state discipline and the fulfillment of 
state deliveries of industrial products,” and the stressing of the need to carry out 
a decisive struggle against possible quarrels ovez seniority among the economic 
regions are proof enough of an attempt to maintain the centralized industrial 
planning system in its entirety." 


Whether in fact there has been more or less centralization time will show. 
Equally uncertain yet is whether a reorganization of industry aimed at freeing 
local productive forces, while still controlling them by centralized economic 
planning, can be justified economically and technically. Two Soviet specialists, 
I. P. Bardin and P. Kapitsa, have already attacked the abolition of the ministries 
and any fundamental reorganization of the administrative system,® although they 
haye not objected to an extension of the jurisdiction of the local organs of in- 
dustrial administration, which could be done without doing awzy with the 
ministries. Moreover, administration by branches has been maintained (in the 
form of ministries at all-union level) for the war industry—aviation and arma- 
ments—industrial branches connected with them—radio, chemical, ard power 
stations (linked with the atomic industry)—the shipbuilding industry, medium 

® Krasnaya znzda, March 24, 1955. 

T Tavestla, May 8, 1957. 

8 Ibid., May 11, 1957; Pravda, May 4, 1957. 
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machine construction (including the atomic industry), and for transportation 
construction.® Simultaneously, the enterprises directed by these ministries have 
been subordinated to the sovnarkhozes of the economic regions in which they 
‘are situated, with the exception of those under the jurisdiction of the medium 
machine construction and transportation construction ministries. 

The reason given for these exceptions is rather unconvincing: “In carrying out 
the reorganization. . . a more planned transition to the new [form of] management 
must be achieved, without weakening the central supervision of the development of 
these branches of our industry.”1° Meanwhile, the war industry and ancillary 
branches controlled by local sovnarkhozes will also be subordinate to the former 
ministries. This means that the problem could be solved even if the system of 
administration by industries were preserved. 

In effect, however, the war industry and its ancillary branches are to be 
included in the industrial setup of the individual industrial regions and admin- 
istered by local sovnarkhozes, which will provide the necessary basis for them to 
function independently for some time. This is borne out by Khrushchev’s refer- 
ence to the need to build up reserves of raw material in the economic regionsin 
order to avoid holdups during reorganization.11 Thus, the reform implies far 
more than just a change in the administrative system. It also means a change 
in the system of exploiting the country’s productive forces. 

Khrushchev’s drafts referred to the main shortcomings of the centralized 
system of industrial administration: bureaucracy, multi-level direction, the isola- 
tion of each branch, and most important, the irrational system of exploiting pro- 
ductive potential. The main shortcoming of the old system was that industry was 
not supplied with local raw materials, nor were its products destined for the 
region in which the enterprises were situated. This resulted in unnecessary cross 
hauls, the dependence of industry on raw materials obtained in one place but pro- 
cessed in another, stoppages of supplies, and the non-exploitation of local re- 
sources. The essence of the present reform is to change this system, develop local 
productive forces in the economic regions, and exploit for local industry these 
sources of raw material, 

The extent to which any display of autarky in the economic tegions will be 
prevented or restrained from the center will depend more on political than eco- 
nomic factors. However, it is reasonably certain that the military industry will be 
provided with a base for a certain degree of independence in the areas which will 
form the rear of the possible future theaters of war. The shortcomings in the old 
system were determined by the demands of a war economy: The new system 
should meet modern strategical demands. 

' This point was clearly revealed in Khrushchev’s initial draft law of March 30, 
and in the ensuing discussions on it. ‘This draft envisaged the formation of com- 
paratively large economic regions, with, for example, only two for the Urals and 





® Tzvestia, May 11, 1957. 
10 Thid., May 8, 1957. 
1 Ibid. 
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20—25 for the USSR as a whole.!# Proposzls were made for setting up enormous 
ones, such as the West Siberian region comprising all land east of Baikal,* the 
Leningrad region, comprising Leningrad, Novgorod, Pskov, and Vologda 
oblasts,14 the Baltic region, including Lithaania and Kaliningrad Oblast, and the 
Caucasian region, including a number of union republics.1® All these proposals 
were in keeping with present strategical demands. | 


i 

However, laws passed at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and at 
sessions of the supreme soviets of the union republics increased the number of 
economic regions to 105. At present, small economic units directly subordinate 
to the center with enough self-sufficiency to meet military requirements are being 
created. This amendment was certainly motivated by reasons of domestic policy 
which to date have prevented more rational decisions being taken fromi the 
strategical standpoint. Nevertheless, the present reorganization is the first step 
towards adapting the heavy and war industries to modern strategy by decentral- 
izing them and bringing them close to the sources of raw material. But this is still 
not enough, and it is probable that the attempts to coordinate the work of the 
small economic units will be followed by their at least partial amalgamation. 


The development of local productive forces and the subsequent creation of 
new industrial enterprises.will inevitably ‘ead to a change in the location of the 
country’s industrial centers. The new enterprises will be built more and more 
outside the strategical industrial belt, which has*now lost its raison d’être to a 
certain degree under modern strategical conditions. A number of speeches at the 
May session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR showed that local leaders intended 
to extend the economy of their regions by exploiting local raw material resources 
and creating new branches of production. aa 


In spite of supervision from and restrictive measures imposed by the center, 
this will be facilitated by the fact that the decentralization of the war industry 
will necessitate the development of local means of production in order to ensure 
that this industry will have local sources of supply. Thus, everything points to a 
future change in the location of the country’s productive forces. 


As for the question as to whether heavy industry will still be the major factor 
in Soviet industrial policy, it need only be said that neither the recent law nor 
Khrushchev’s theses has attempted to interfere with the priority given Soviet 
heavy industry. However, the attempts to develop productive forces to aid heavy 
industry are raising even more domestic problems 'for the authorities as far as 
consumer demands and tendencies towards a simultaneous development of the. 
light industry are concerned. Nevertheless, the system of supervision and direction. 
by Gosplan is intended to ensute the primacy of heavy industry. 





13 Jbid., March 30, 1957. 

18 Krasnaya zeexda, April 6, 1957. 
1M Juyestia, March 30, 1957. 

18 Krasnaya zvexda, April 30, 1957. 
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Thus, an evaluation of the reform from the standpoint of contemporaty 
strategical demands clearly reveals the influence of military factors. Moreover, 
any evaluation from economic, technical, or political viewpoints which did not 
take into consideration the overriding importance of the ‘military factor in the 
overall organization of the Soviet economy would be one-sided and incomplete. 
Khrushchev expressed the matter well: 

People are now saying abroad: most likely, the Russians, when they decided to 
reorganize the administration of industry, evidently had in mind military strategical 
aims as well, since the decentralization of industrial administration creates better 
conditions, under which an economic region can live independently in the event 
of the defeat of other regions. If this is how bourgeois politicians understand our 
reorganization, we shall not deny it... 16 


No commentary is needed. 


16 Tzyestia, June 4, 1957. 
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The Twentieth Patty Congress and the Soviet Evaluation 
of Historical Figures 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


The Soviets’ evaluation of historical figures has always been closely linked 
with the government’s domestic and foreign policies, and changes accordingly. 
Thus, changes in official policy have always heralded differences in the attitude 
taken towards outstanding personalities of Russian history—Peter the Great, 
Ivan the Terrible, Alexander Nevsky, Suvorov, and Kutuzov, for example— 
and leaders of national movements such as Shamy! in the Caucasus or Kenesary- 


- khan in Kazakhstan.. 


After the establishment of the Soviet regime in Tsarist Russia Marxist histori- 
ans immediately condemned the actions of all the Russian tsars and generals. 
‘Thus, Pokrovsky, for instance, rejected outright the view that Peter the Great 
was progressive. He summed up Petet’s life as follows: “Peter, called ‘great’ 
by flattering historians, shut his wife in a monastery in order to marry Catherine, 
the former chambermaid of an Estonian pastor. He tortured his son Alexis with 
his own hands, and then ordered that he be secretly executed in a cell in the 
Peter and Paul fortress.”’+ 


With the emergence of Stalin’s one-man dictatorship and the subsequent need 
for linking his role with the Russian past Soviet historians rapidly amended their 
views on Peter. Stalin himself led the way,? while a favorable evaluation was given 
in Shestakow’s Short Course of the History of the USSR? and in the new history 
textbooks issued later by Pankratova and others. 


After the dethronement of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress and the 
emphasizing of collective leadership Peter was again frowned upon, as he was 
not in keeping with the new line of stressing the role of the masses in history and 
the campaign against traces of “subjectively idealistic” views of the role of the 
individual. l f 

In accordance with this campaign Pankratova, in a pamphlet entitled Problems 
of Teaching Soviet History in the Light of the Decisions of the T wentieth Party Congress, 
warned against laying too much emphasis on Peter the Great. She asserted that 
the successes achieved during his reign were to be viewed’ primarily as a result 


—— ù { 

1 M. I. Pokrovsky, Russkaya istoriya » samom szbatom ocbsrke (A Concise Outline of Russian History), 
Moscow, 1932, p. 87. 

2 J. V. Stalin, Stati i rechi XVI do XVIII sexdov VKP (b) (Articles and Speeches from the Six- 
teenth to the Eighteenth Party Congress), Moscow, 1934, pp. 158—59. o> F 

2 A. V. Shestakov, ed., Kratky kars istorii SSSE. (Short Course of the History of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1937. : 
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of “the intensive efforts of the people.” History teachers were advised to keep 
in mind-“the class nature of Peter the First’s policy, the cruel suppression of 
national uprisings . . . and the strengthening of a feudal serf state.’’4 


Similar changes took place in the evaluation of Ivan the Terrible. Pokrovsky 
had called Ivana “hysterical petty tyrant,” of no significance in the history of his 
reign.® Shestakov, who inaugurated a new course with the emphasis on justifying 
and exalting the centralized state, described Ivan’s reign as “the beginning of the 
conversion of the Russian state into a multinational state.” In subsequent Soviet 
history textbooks Ivan’s struggle with the boyats was depicted as a progressive 
act. Following the launching of the campaign against the cult of the individual 
at the Twentieth Party Congress the personality of Ivan the Terrible was also 
reviewed. At the conference of readers of the historical magazine Voprosy istorii 
which preceded the congress attention had already been drawn to the departure 
during the Stalin era from the tenets of the classics of Marxism-Leninism, inas- 
much as “up to now theré has been the cult of the individual, for example of 
Ivan the Fourth... [who has been] depicted as a popular tsar.” The existence 
during the Stalin period of a cult centering around Ivan was confirmed in an 
article in the August 1956 issue of Voprosy istorii. The author, the historian 
Dubrovsky, wrote: “The idealization of the personality of Ivan the Fourth was 
facilitated by the things said about him by... Stalin. This evaluation of the tsar 
acquired great influence under the conditions. of the flourishing of the so-called 
cult of the individual.” 


In Pankratova’s pamphlet the attention of teachers was turned to the inad- 
missibility of “idealizing the ,oprichniki” as this would lead to an incorrect 
evaluation of Ivan the Terrible and to his idealization. In the Moscow University 
publication Vestnik Moskovskogo universiteta, the adulation of Ivan during Stalin’s 
lifetime was described as “an outstanding example of scientific misunderstand- 
ing.” 

As in historical writings, so too in films, plays, novels, and literature in 
general. A typical example was Alexei Tolstoy’s dramatic tale [van the Terrible, 
which was an apologia of the tsar. Now, Literaturnaya gazeta asserts that many 
historians and writers have also started to praise him lavishly, with the result 
that all feeling for historical truth has been lost. The newspaper criticized Tolstoy 
for trying in his story “to whitewash and elevate at all costs a tsar who has been 
. slandered in the past.”® It then referred to Konstantin Shildkret’s novel The 
Wings of a Serf, which was praised for not engaging in “‘anti-historical idealiza- 
tion.” As for the theater, Tschaikovsky’s opera Oprichnik ceased to be performed. 


4 Uchitelskaya gazela, September 22, 1956. 
5 Protiv idsologicheskoi koniseptsii Pokrovskogo (Against pales Ideological Concept), 





« Moscow, 1939, p. 154, 


® Voprosy istorii, No. 2, (1956), p. 205. 

7 Ibid., No. 8 (1956), p. 128. 

8 Vestnik Moskovskogo universiteta, No. 4 (1956), pp. 143—44. 
° Literaturnaya gazeta, July 14, 1956. , 
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The explanation given by Teatr for its withdrawal was that “T'schaikovsky’s 
Ivan the Terrible does not conduct himself completely in keeping with the history ` 
[taught] the fifth class of the secondary school.”?° 


The Twentieth Party Congress also heralded changes in the evaluation of 
Vladimir Monomakh, Yury Dolgoruky, and Alexander Nevsky. History teachers 
are now being told to remember Monomakh’s part in suppressing the Kiev uprising 
in 1113, the feudal nature of Alexander Nevsky’s policy, and the way he put 
down revolts. Furthermore, it was called a mistake to attribute the founding of 
Moscow to Dolgoruky. But the most interesting example of changes in the 
evaluation of historical figures was the attitude taken towards the Caucasian 
popular leader Shamyl. 


Shamy! is linked with the struggle of the Caucasian peoples against the tsars 
to retain their freedom and with the religious and social movement of Muridism. 
With his defeat is linked the problem of the annexation of the Caucasian mountain 
dwellers’ lands by Tsarist Russia. The collective leadership, adhering to the point 
of view held during the Stalin period that this was a progressive action while at 
the same time trying to reconcile this view with the legalization of the Caucasian 
national heroes, found that the evaluation of Shamyl presented great difficulties. 
In view of this, even after the Twentieth Party Congress the attitude adopted 
towards him fluctuated, and did not take on a definite character as in the case of 
Ivan the Terrible. 


As recently as 1950 Shamyl was acknowledged by Soviet historians as the leader 
of the Caucasian peoples’ national liberation movement. In the first edition of 
The Large Soviet Encyclopedia not only was he referred to as “the head of the 
national liberation movement of the mountain peoples of the Caucasus,” but the 
movement led by him was proclaimed anti-feudal, and hence progressive. This 
view was substantiated by reference to Marx, who had called him a great demo- 
crat. Muridism, the basis of Shamyl’s state, was described as an “anti-feudal 
national liberation movement.” 1 


In Shestakov’s textbook he received a whole chapter entitled “The Mountain 
Dwellers’ Struggle for Independence under the Leadership of Shamyl.” He was 
still called the unifier of the mountain peoples, talented, energetic, heroic, and 
experienced. This view, approved by the Communist leaders, remained unchanged 
up to 1949, but it came into ever greater conflict with the description of Tsarist 
Russia’s conquest of the Caucasus as a progressive phenomenon. Moreover, 
Shamyl was coming to be viewed by the Communist leaders as a dangerous 
example, since the Caucasian peoples might follow it again and fight for their 
independence, not against Tsarist autocracy, but against the Communist regime. 

10 Teatr, No. 11 (1956), p. 68. 


11 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed, Moscow, 1934, LXI, 
804—806. 
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The dethronement of Shamyl took place gradually, beginning in 1947 at the 
Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, when a discussion 
was held on him. To the surprise of those attending, the historian Kh. Z. 
Adzhemyan openly announced that “Soviet historical science is incorrectly 
looking upon the struggle of the mountain dwellers of the North Caucasus as 
a national libetation movement and as a feature essentially progressive.” In the 
account given in Voprosy istorii on this discussion it was mentioned that Adzhemyan 
“subjected to criticism the views`of Marx and Engels on the Caucasian war and 
the leader Shamyl, considering that ‘in their works of 1850—60 the reactionary 
tole of Tsarist Russia was exaggerated and that under the influence of the English 
press of the time Shamyl was idealized.”14 Most of the scholars who heard this 
disagreed with him, and the following general conclusions were reached: (1) 
There were no grounds for reviewing the established Soviet attitude towards 
Shamyl and the Caucasians’ struggle for independence; (2) his movement was 
not inspired by Turkey and was anti-feudal; (3) Muridism, the basis of the 
movement, came directly from Arabia, not from Turkey; and (4) it was a pro- 
gressive phenomenon. Adzkemyan’s report was merely a preliminary attempt by 
the Party leaders to establish the strength of Soviet historians’ opposition to the 
new views being prepared on Shamyl and his movement. After the discussion 
everything remained as before for a while. Only in 1950 was the political import 
of Adzhemyan’s words revealed. l 

Textbooks on Soviet history continued to follow the’same line after the 
Academy of Sciences’ discussion and to give a favorable interpretation of the 
activities of the political and spiritual leader of the North Caucasian mountain 
people. Even Lenin was quoted to support this view: “The expression of a 
political protest in a religious guise is a manifestation common to all peoples at 
a certain stage of their development, not merely to Russia.”18 On the basis of 
this, it was deduced that “war against infidels under the concrete conditions of 
the first half of the nineteenth century’ could have been for the North Caucasian 
mountain dwellers only a war against the Tsarist conquerors and Russian imperial- 
ism.”14 G. Gusseinov in his book From’ the History of Social and Philosophical 
Thought in Azerbaidzhan in the Nineteenth Century, published in 1949, also gave 
Shamyl a favorable interpretation. “Many historical and patriotic thoughts lie in 
the name Shamyl . . . he is a hero and creator of heroes.” Gusseinov, who empha- 
sized the progressive, national, and democratic nature of the movement, was 
awarded a Stalin Prize for this book. But by then the Party Central Committee 
had already formed its own historical conception designed to dethrone all the 
Soviet peoples’ national heroes and to brand their wars of national liberation and 
uprisings as reactionary. It was realized that Gusseinov’s Stalin Prize could have 
_ hindered this new conception, so, by a decision of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR, for the first time a Stalin Prize was withdrawn, in 1950, on the grounds 

12 Voprosy istorii, No. 11'(1947). 

13 M. N. Tikhomirov and S$. S. Dmitriev, Istoriya SSSR: Tow I (The History of the USSR: Vo- 


lume I), Moscow, 1948, p. 373. 
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that the book gave a positive evaluation to Shamyl’s movement. Even the- 
references to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin himself did not help. Thereupon, 
the tone of the Soviet press and Soviet historians, who only a short time before 
had been praising Shamyl, immediately changed. An intensive campaign was 
launched to denigrate the Caucasian leader and Soviet historians began to reorien- 
tate themselves. Bolshevik described him as “a henchman of Turkey and an agent 
of British colonizers, representing the interests of the military and feudal hierarchy 
of the mountain people.”5 Pankratova’s new textbook on the history of the 
USSR described Muridism as an agency of Turkey and England.1¢ (Her previous 
one had called it a national liberation movement.17) She also stated that “Shamyl’s 
movement was in the service of British capitalism. and the Turkish sultan. It 
was directed against the real, national interests of the mountain peoples.” The 
complete re-evaluation of Shamyl and his movement took place in 1950. During 
that year articles were published by secretary of.the Dagestan Oblast Committee 
Daniyalov,1® and the then secretary of the Central Committee of the Azer- 
baidzhan Communist Party M. D. Bagirov.?® Moreover, Shamyl was condemned 
as a reactionary at a meeting of local intelligentsia in Baku and at a Party meeting 
in Makhachkala.?° A negative attitude was also extremely noticeable in an official 
Georgian symposium of documents entitled Shamyl—The Henchman of the Turkish 
Sultanate and British Colonizers®! and in N. A. Smirnov’s pamphlet Tke Reactionary 
Essence of Muridism and Shamyl in the Caucasus.** And finally, the decree of the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR passed on September 22, 1950 
left Soviet historians in no doubt as to how they were to interpret him and his 
movement,?3 


This negative evaluation continued up to the Twentieth Party Congress, but 
once the directives issued at this meeting had been circulated there was another 
change. The post-congress attitude, however, did not signify merely a return to 
the views held prior to 1950, for it contained certain differentiating features. 


The Twentieth Party Congress only hastened the new evaluation, for even 
before the session the need for a change in approach was becoming evident. The 
main reason was that the condemnation of heads of national liberation movements 
was now at odds with Communist propaganda on the role of the Soviet Union in 

-the struggle of the Asian peoples for independence. Thus, the Party leadership 
was compelled to seek ways of reconciling the current attitude towards Shamyl 
with the evaluation given him and his movement by Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 


18 Bolshevik, No. 14 (1951), p. 225. 

16 Anna M. Pankratova, ed., Istoriya SSSR (A History of the USSR), Moscow, 1950, pp. 176—78. 

17 Ibid., 1947, pp. 175—76. 

18 Voprosy istorii, No. 9 (1950). 

19 Bolshevik, No. 13 (1950), pp. 21—37. 

20 Prasda, July 18, 1950. 

31 Shamil—stavlennik sultanskoi Turtsii i angliiskikb kolonizatoroy (Shamyl—The Henchman of the 
Turkish Sultanate and British Colonizers), Tbilisi, 1953. i 

33 N. A. Smirnov, Reakisionnaya susbchnost drizbeniya myuridizma i Shamila na Karkaxs (The Reac- 
tionary Essence of Muridism and Shamyl in the Caucasus), Moscow, 1952, 

23 Vestnik Akademii naxk SSSR, No. 12 (1950). 
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A solution was soon found. The leading figure in the attacks on the Caucasian 
leader had been Bagirov, former first secretary of the Party Central Committee 
of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party, who, after the fall of Beria, was denoun- 
ced as an enemy of the people.?4 Here was a ready-made scapegoat. The first signs 
of where the blame was to be laid was in a speech at the conference of readers 
of Voprosy istorii by the chief editor of the magazine. He asserted that Bagirov’s 
article had been the beginning of the negative evaluation of Shamyl and his 
movement.®§ This opinion was strengthened by an article by A. M. Pikman which 
did much to rehabilitate Shamyl.2* Further support was given by director of the 
Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR A. L. Sidorov at a 
discussion of the question held in the institute in November 1956.2? Bagirov 
alone was decried: the contribution of the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers in depriving Gusseinov of his Stalin Prize was passed over 
in,silence. 


During the rehabilitation process, however, difficulties began to crop up. The 
collective leadership had no intention of altering the view that the union of the 
Caucasus and Tsarist Russia was progressive. But this view had given rise to the 
accusation that Shamyl had been an agent of Turkey and England. Soviet histor- 
ians were therefore set the formidable task of reconciling the thesis that his role 
as a fighter against Tsarism for the independence of the Caucasus was progressive 
with the view that the union of the Caucasus and Tsarist Russia was equally 
progressive. 


A further difficulty was that while Muridism was to be condemned its founder 
and leader was to be approved. Prior to 1950, in keeping with the views of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, both had been ascribed a progressive role in the history of the 
Caucasian mountain peoples. After 1950 exactly the reverse was the case. Now, 
the Party-leaders began propounding the thesis that Shamyl’s struggle against 
Tsarism was progressive, but Muridism was reactionary. 


It is worthy of note that Shamyl’s role as a fighter for independence and as 
leader of a national liberation movement began to be played. down after the 
Hungarian revolution, while the positive and progressive nature of the union 
of Russia and the Caucasus was stressed with increasing vigor. There is a distinct 
impression that the Party leaders have begun to regret the haste with which 
Shamyl was being rehabilitated and ate taking steps to prevent his complete 
reacceptance. 

* 


In her speech at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 Pankratova, 
the Party’s mouthpiece in the historical field, when discussing the nationality 
problem did not mention Shamyl by name, but merely stated the need for a 

™% Bolshevik, op. cit., pp. 21—37. 

3% Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1956), p. 202. 

% Thid., No. 3 (1956), pp. 75—84. . 
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'more profound study of the history of national movements, with full consider- 
ation for all external as well as internal factors. Since in her concluding remarks 
at the January 1956 conference of Voprosy istorii readers she had already focused 
attention on the fact that historians had been neglecting social and economic 
features in the national movement which had supported Shamyl,*® he was clearly _ 
the one she had most in mind. 


_ Many of the historians present at the readers’ conference raised the question 
of a reassessment of the Shamyl movement. Some—Burdzhalov, for instance— 
asserted that it was wrong to brand all national movements as reactionary. 
Pikman, and several others, was even more outspoken in his attacks on the 
“gross falsification of history” which had taken place in the Shamyl question, 
and openly termed his movement progressive. The rest, including Dubrovsky, 
took a more cautious stand, taking care not to go from one extreme to the other, 
and insisted that the movement contained certain reactionary features. They also 
argued that the role played by foreign powers in the Caucasus in the middle of 
the nineteenth century should be emphasized, and continued to look upon 
Muridism as reactionary. One speaker even claimed that it was incorrect to praise 
Shamyl. The conference was unanimous, however, on the need for a revision. 


Pikman’s article “The Struggle of the Caucasian Mountain Dwellers Against 
the Tsarist Colonizers,” published immedictely after the Twentieth Party Congess, 
heralded a return to the evaluation of Shamyl and Muridism generally accepted 
prior to 1950.2? It drew attention to “a departure from the Marxist-Leninist 
conception” of the history of the Caucasian peoples. Typical of the article as a 
whole was the argument that the Communist Party was teaching that the struggle 
of enslaved peoples to gain their sovereignty be respected. an assertion led 
up to an argument on the need for a reinterpretation of the role played by Shamyl 
and his movement. 


Pikman’s views were strongly opposed at a session of the council of the history 
department of Moscow University by those historians who favored the Stalinist 
line. Much was said against the “general negation of everything that had been 
done by historians in the past years, against a shallow and dogmatic revision of 
several thorny questions.” 30 Pikman’s article was cited as an example. Kommunist 
also entered the conflict, terming the article “raucous in tone, weak in argument, 
and heedless of the level of scientific knowledge reached.” 31 


The chief opposition to Pikman was that his article propounded the pre-1950 
viewpoint taken by Soviet historiography, which became «unacceptable to the 
collective leadership after the events in Hungary. The revolution there had made 





38 Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1956), p. 213. i 
29 Thid., No. 3 (1956), pp. 75—84. 
30 Vestnik Moskosskogo universiteta, No. 4 (1956), p. 146. 
31 Rommunist, No. 4 (1957), p. 25. 
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the Kremlin decide for obvious reasons not to overemphasize Shamyl’s role in 
the struggle for the national independence of the Caucasus, in spite of Marx’s and 
Engel’s favorable attitude. 32 


The discussions on Shamyl and his movement revealed two distinct factions: 
the pro-Stalin historians, who oppose a complete rehabilitation, and those who 
insist on a’return to the position of the pre-1950 period. One representative of 
the latter group, G. D. Daniyalov, defended Shamyl as the champion of a free 
peasantry and the enemy of feudal lords. He described the ideology of Muridism 
as “a cover for the progressive national liberation movement of the Dagestan 
mountain dwellers,”’38 


All attempts to bring about the complete rehabilitation of Shamyl and his 
movement and to return to the view prevailing prior to 1950 have so far been 
unsuccessful. A pamphlet by A. M. Pankratova and L. M. Bushik, Problems of 
Teaching the Flistory of the USSR in the Light of the Decisions of the Twentieth Party 
Congress, issued in 1956, aimed at correcting Soviet history textbooks in readiness 
for the 1956—57 school year. It presented the whole question in a new light: 
Shamyl’s progressive role was reduced and the post-1950 attitude towards him 
partially revived. He and the Caucasian mountain aristocracy were accused of 
inconsistency in their struggle with T’sarism, and were castigated for attempting 
to arouse among the masses religious fanaticism and hatred for the “infidels.” 
Muridism was condemned as “one of the most reactionary Moslem teachings, 
spread in the Caucasus by Turkish and British agents.” Statements that Muridism 
was linked with the age-old struggle of the mountain peoples were described as 


erroneous. 34 


The line taken in the pamphlet was reflected in an article by Professor Bushuev 
entitled “Caucasian Muridism.”’® It decried the extreme idealization of Shamyl, 
warned against the misuse of the word “colony” when examining Tsarist colonial 
, Policy, and stressed the great economic, political, and cultural significance of the 
unification of the Caucasus with Russia, which had reduced the danger of the 
Caucasus being seized by England and Turkey. Muridism was branded outright 
as “a very important weapon in the hands of the Anglo-Turkish usurpers,” and 
the. Murids as “an advance detachment backed by the armed forces of Turkey 
and numerous hirelings of England.” Bushuev further asserted that Muridism 
was neither progressive nor democratic—a direct return to the post-1950 
Stalinist evaluation.’ 


As far as Shamyl is concerned, Bushuev stated quite categorically that “the 
depiction of the Imams as leaders of a national movement is inadmissible in a 
Soviet historian.” He reproached Pikman for “extreme idealization of the Shamyl 
movement ‘and for not coping with the task of revising. .. recent views on the 
nature of the Murid ‘movement in the Caucasus.” Since Kommunist, which had 

32 K, Marx and F. Engels, Sorbinaniya (Works), Moscow, 1928, XIII, 13 and 1929, XXIII, 188." 

33 Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1956), pp. 67—72. 

4 Uchitelshaya gazeta, September 22, 1956, 

35 Voprosy istorii, No. 12 (1956), pp. 72 et seq. 
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published Bagirov’s article in 195), also sharply condemned Pikman and supported 
Bushuev’s views,®* it is clear that the present line is very close to that dictated by 
Stalin in 1950. 

The line laid down by Kommznist on the evaluation of Shamyl and Muridism 
may be summarized as follows: First, Shamyl’s religious and political Imamate 
system was not the mountain p2oples’ only passible form of effective struggle 
against the Tsarist colonizers; second, Muridism was the ideology of the werlike 
feudal and clerical aristocracy; third, Shamyl’s movement must not be presented 
as underground, although the attempts by England and Turkey to exploit it 
for expansionist reasons cannot be gainsaid; and fourth, the acknowledgment of ` 
its anti-colonial essence must nct taise doubts on the progressive natute of the 
union of the Northern Caucasus with Russia. These conclusions were evidently 
influenced by resolutions passed at the October 1956 session of the Makhacikala 
Institute of History, Language, and Literature of the Dagestan branch o£ the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and at the November 1956 conference et the 
Moscow Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Komnsunist 

` referred to these resolutions as “convincing.” The Makhachkala session stressed 
the reactionary nature of Muridism and rejected the-post-1950 view that the 
Caucasian mountain dwellers’ leaders were agents of England and Turkey. The 
-Moscow meeting stressed that the existence of a class struggle within the moun- 
tain peoples’ society was one of the causes of their anti-colonial movemenz and 
underlined the need for an “all-round exposition of the objective and progressive 
consequences of the union of the Caucasus with Russia.” 


Thus, on the basis of the Komunist article and the results of the discussion, , 
the evaluation given by the Par-y leaders of Skamyl and his movement coasists 
of the following elements: (1) Muridism, although headed by Shamyl, has been 
artificially separated from him, and declared reactionary in character; (2) the 
accusation that Shamyl was an «gent of foreign powers has been withdrawn, but 
his role as head of a national liberation movement has been recognized only with 
numerous reservations; and (3) the struggle o7 the mountain peoples has been 
brought to the fore and Shamy! himself pushed into the background. 


In Dagestan the bureau of -he Dagestan Oblast Party Committee passed a 
decree “On the Result of the Discussion by Research Institutes on the Question 
of the Nature of the Dagestan Mountain Dwellers’ Movement under the Leadership 
of Shamy!” and rescinded an earlier one “On Distortions-in the Interpretation of 
the Movement of Muridism and Shamyl.” Although the objective and progressive 
nature of the union of Dagestar. with Russia was stressed and the assessment of 
the -Dagestan and Chechen mountain peoples’ movement under Shamyl as 
reactionary, underground, and foreign inspired described as incorrect,?® no 
mention was made of the allegedly reactionary nature of Muridism, which was 
subsequently strongly emphasized in an article published in the March 1957 
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issue of Kommunist. Moreover, the bureau decreed that the Institute of History, 
Language, and Literature prepare and publish a collection of documents and 
monographs on the struggle of the Dagestan mountain dwellers led by Shamyl 
against T’sarism and the feudal lords. No less typical of the mood in Dagestan, 
itself were the proposals that the Minister of Culture of the Dagestan ASSR 
“replace material on the history of the Dagestan mountain dwellers’ struggle in 
the nineteenth century in the displays of the republic museum of local lore,” and 
that the propaganda department “submit within one month a proposal to the 
bureau of the Oblast Committee of the Soviet Communist Party on the transfer 
to public libraries of literature on questions of the mountain peoples’ movement 
led by Shamyl.” All this reveals a marked tendency towards a rehabilitation of 
Shamyl and his movement in the spirit of Pikman’s article, rather than in accor- 
dance with the evaluation dictated from the center. It was probably these designs 
which caused Kommunist to return to the problem and stress the correctness of 
the conclusions reached earlier in Makhachkala and Moscow. Noteworthy is the 
fact that Kommunist made no reference to the bureau’s decree—an indication 
both of disagreement and of a desire to let sleeping dogs lie. 


é 


After Kommunis#’s middle-of-the road line between the views expressed by 
Bushuev and those proclaimed by Pikman further discussion of Shamy! is hardly 
likely. But in the event that more articles should appear on him, it is more prob- 
able that they would represent a return to Bushuev’s views, rather than to the 
complete rehabilitation advocated by Pikman. This is borne out by the fact 
that the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR has not followed the 
example of the bureau of the Dagestan Oblast Party Committee and rescinded 
its decree of September 22, 1950, in the expectation that more definite directives 
would be issued. But in any case the view taken will be more in keeping with 
Party demands than with ‘historical truth. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


The Latest Stage in Soviet Foreign Policy 


Since the middle of March 1957 the Soviet diplomatic offensive has been 
running along in high gear. Nearly every day the Soviet press has carried the 
texts of notes and reports issued by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs or 
letters from Chairman of the Council of Ministers Bulganin to the government heads 
of other states. The following outline shows clearly the extent of this activity: 


March 27. Bulganin’s letter to the Norwegian prime minister 
(Tzvestia, March 27, 1957); 

March 31. Bulganin’s letter to the Danish prime minister 
(Izvestia, March 31, 1957). 


Both letters expressed the desire for relaxation of tension in relations with 
these two countries, but gave a blunt warning that if they permitted the United 
States to set up atomic bases on their territory they would be destroyed by Soviet 
hydrogen bombs in the event of war. 


April 2. Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement 
(Izvesiia, April 2, 1957). 
This was the Soviet reaction to the Anglo-American Bii A 
It accused these countries of making secret agreements to interfere in the Near 
and Middle East, and blamed them for trying to start an atomic arms race. 
It condemned their intention of carrying out their policies from a “position of 
strength.” 
April 2. Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement 
(Izsesiia, April 2, 1957). 
This was the Soviet reply to Japan’s note proposing a halt to atomic tests. 


4 


April 8. Soviet embassy note to the State Department 
(Izvestia, April 10, 1957). 
This was a protest against the Panama Canal Administration’s search of the 
Soviet ships “N. Ostrovsky,” “I. Babushkin,” and “Admiral Senyavin” at the 
beginning of 1957. 


April 21. Soviet government notes to the governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France 
(Iavestia, April 21, 1957). 

These notes were essentially a continuation of the Soviet government’s 
attempts to carry through its February 11 proposal for abolishing military blocs 
and bases in the Near and Middle East, and concluding a pact between the four 
Great Powers on nonintervention in the affairs of these areas. The Western 
governments were accused of continuing a colonial policy towards the Arab 
states. The notes differed in content, the mair accusations being made against 
the United States, while attempts were made to play on the differences between 
America, Great Britain, and France on Near East problems. . 
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April 23. Ministry of Foreign Affairs press conference 
(Tavestia, April 23, 1957). ~ 

Prior to the conference, the correspondence between Bulganin and the 
prime ministers of France and Britain of August—Sep-ember 1956 on the Suez 
Canal conflict was published. The head of the press section indicated that this 
correspondence had been published to emphasize the role played by Soviet 
policy in the Near East, which he claimed was designed to ensure the sovereign 
rights of the peoples of the area and helped relax tension there. In addition, 
answers were given to Soviet correspondents on questions dealing with the 
reception abroad of the Soviet proposal to ban nuclear tests, on foreign reports 
of Soviet troop concentrations on the Norwegian frontier, on the reaction of the 
Soviet. government to the agreement of the Western Powers on Euratom and the 
Common Market, and on the increased activity of Soviet submarines in the 
Baltic Straits. ' 

April 24. Bulganin’s letter to Macmillan 
(Izvestia, April 24, 1957). 

This 8,000-word letter stressed the Soviet government’s desite to reach an 
agreement with Britain, pointed out the possibility of a considerable increase 
in the amount of trade between the two countries, stressed the need to reach an 
agreement on the Near East and on the abolition of atomic weapons, and pro- 
posed setting up an efféctively-controlled demilitarized zone in Central Europe 
along the lines proposed in the Eden Plan. The note ended with a blunt reminder 
of Britain’s exceptional vulnerability to atomic weapons. 


April 25. Aide-mémoire to the American ambassador 
(Izvestia, April 25, 1957). 
This commented on the “baiting” of the Soviet ambassador and the Soviet 
UN representative by the American press and demanded that this practice cease. 


April 26. ‘TASS statement 
(Izvestia, April 26, 1957). 

This was a sharp retort to Dulles’ speech. It mentioned his attacks on the 
“peaceful policy” of the USSR and his alleged attempts to denigrate the Com- 
munist doctrine. The statement called Eisenhowet’s Middle Hast doctrine a colo- 
nial yoke, and accused America of interfering in the affars of Jordan. 


April 28. Soviet government note to West Germany 
(Lavestia, April 28, 1957). 

This note was similar to those sent to Norway and Denmark. It pointed to 
Germany’s hopeless position in the event of war should she permit atomic bases 
on her territory, and indicated that to provide the German armed forces with 
atomic weapons would put an end to any hope of a un:ted Germany. 


April 30. Ministry of Foreign Affairs statement 
(Zavestia, April 30, 1957). 

This statement accused the United States of interfering in Jordan’s affairs 
and continued the sharp attacks on the Eisenhower doctrine. It further accused 
the United States of increasing the danger of war. The statement concluded by 
putting the onus of responsibility for disrupting efforts for peace on the 
American government. 
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In addition to these major diplomatic steps numerous official and semi- 
official statements were made by Soviet leaders and the press. On April 23, for 
example, Radio Moscow broadcast a warning to Spain couched in the same terms 
as the notes to Norway, Denmark, and West Germany. It stressed the dangers 
that Spain would incur by permitting American atomic bases to be set up there. - 
This warning, which was clearly a threat to use atomic weapons, was accom- 
panied by an expression of the Soviet Union’s solicitations for Spain, which hac 
been destined to provide cannon fodder for the United States.1 In the case of 
the Scandinavian countries the Soviet atomic threats were implemented by z 
demonstration of Soviet naval might in the Kattegat and Skagerrack or 

April 17.2 

At the same time, however, Khrushchev, backed by numerous articles ir 
the Soviet press, was stressing the possibility and salubrity of peaceful coexistence. 
At a reception in the Albanian embassy, for example, he demonstratively assertec 
that no matter what ideological and political differences divided the two camps 
they both had to live on the same ‘planet and were therefore destined tc 
coexistence.? The coexistence theme, particularly stressed in the notes to France 
and Britain, was also touched upon in other Soviet notes. Saviet Ambas- 
sador to West Germany Smirnov in a conversation with Chancellor Adenaue- 
developed the prospect of a revival of the “spirit of Rapallo,” and pointed ouz 
the economic and political advantages inherent in a renewal of German-Sovie= 
cooperation. There was a proviso, of course—Germany would have to sever 
her close ties with the Atlantic powers.4 The Rapallo theme was also taken up 
in the Soviet press.” The coexistence idea was evident when Khrushchev men- 
tioned Yugoslavia in his speech. He stated that the greatest complications in 
mutual relations had taken place not between Yugoslavia and the USSR bu- 
between ‘Yugoslavia and Albania.6 The Albanian-Soviet agreement signed in 
Moscow expressed a desire for friendly relations with both Yugoslavia and Greece. 
In addition to words and declarations a number of concrete measures designed 
to support the sincerity of the Soviet desire for coexistence were introduced. Foz 
example, the Soviets, after a lapse of more than seven years, recently resumed thei- 
` cooperation with the World Health Organization, while Mikoyan’s trip to Vienna 
at the end of April and his talks with the Austrian government tock place in an 
atmosphere of benevolent coexistence, a contrast to the recent Soviet accusations 
that Austria had not observed a strict neutrality during the Hungarian uprising, 
The Soviet-Iranian talks on the demarcation and redemarcation of their common 
border were held in the same spirit and led to an agreement.” 
t 





1 Nene Zürcher Zeitung, Zurich, April 23, 1957. 
3 Ibid., April 17, 1957. 
3 Tzpestia, April 17, 1957. 
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5 Izvestia, April 16 and 20, 1957. 
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Finally, during the long talks in the UN Disarmament Subcommittee Soviet 
representative Zorin introduced several superficially constructive propagandistic 
proposals, at the same‘ time playing on the fear of an atomic war and pursuing 
the general Soviet foreign political line aimed at removing the non-Communist 
world’s chief defens¢—atomic weapons—without having to establish an effective 
form of international control, particularly aerial survey. He advocated the pro- 
hibition of further atomic tests and the establishment of a demilitarized zone in 
Central Europe with aerial and other forms of supervision over a strip 400 kilo- 
meters either side of the Elbe. Zorin’s proposal, cleverly making use of Eden’s 
_ tecent project (which in any case was of dubious value), is full of dangers and 
disadvantages that are apparent only to the specialist. The Soviet “concession” 
was made with an eye to publicity. It aimed at strengthening neutralistic tendencies 
in the West while branding the Americans intractable protagonists of an atomic 
wat. 


This policy of making threats on the one hand and propounding the advantages 
of peaceful coexistence on the other was evident in every Soviet move on the 
international scene. There has also been a clearly defined third element: the 
Kremlin’s desire to extend its influence beyond the sphere of the Soviet empire, 
directed primarily towards the countries of the Near and Middle East and 
Southern Asia. Thus, Marshal Zhukov’s visit to India and Burma at the beginning 
of the year® and Voroshilov’s recent trip to Indonesia are preparatory steps in a 
campaign to strengthen Soviet influence in these countries. They were supple- 
mented by an active policy in the Near East. The Soviet notes of February 11 
and ‘April 19, 1957 were designed to provide legal grounds for extending Soviet 
. influence to these regions, where until recently Soviet policy had had to confine 
-itself chiefly to such underground activities as intrigues, diversions, and the 

provision of arms. The Western Powers’ rejection of the Soviet proposal for 
new four-power agreements on the Near East outside the framework of the 
United Nations and the proclamation of Eisenhower’s Near East doctrine, 
designed to fill the dangerous vacuum there, raised further obstacles in the path 
of Soviet policy in the area. The change in the orientation of such Arab countries 
as Saudi Arabia and Lebanon and the suppression of pro-Communist forces in 
Jordan were additional setbacks to the Soviet Near East policy. 


Meanwhile, the report published in the Swiss press on Soviet talks with Iran 
regarding free passage for Soviet “goods” through Iran, as well as indications 
of Soviet interest in the Iranian ports on the Persian Gulf and the roads leading 
to them, particularly those from the Afghan border to the port of Bandar Abbas 
via the semi-desett regions of southeastern Iran,® indicate that the Soviet leaders 
ate seeking new ways of shipping arms to the Arah countries of the Near 
East. They hope once more to play an active part there along the old 
Shepilov lines. 





8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1957), pp. 3—9. 
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The intention of making use of every opportunity to extend Soviet influence 
to the countries of the Afro-Asian neutral bloc was underlined when the Soviets 
convened a conference in Moscow to mark the cccasion of the second anniversary 
of the Bandung conference.1° There have also been persistent attempts to loosen 
the bonds which unite the Atlantic Pact nations. In these countries, where 
Communist influence is on the decline, the Soviet leaders are not only trying to 
undermine political and military unity by fear and aggravating differences between. 
individual countries, but are opposing the constructive economic and social 
measures already carried out in the non-Communist world to achieve economic 
unity in the West. Thus, the agreements on Euratom and a Common Market 
were sharply attacked in the Soviet press and in statements made by the represen- 
tatives of the Soviet government, who condemned these measures as a further 
step in the enslavement of European states by American capital. 1 


Thus, any evaluation of the characteristics of the current phase of Soviet 
foreign policy must take account of its three main features: (1) the backing 
given Soviet diplomacy by the Soviet armed forces, the powerful “army in ~ 
-being;” (2) the attempt to undermine the non-Communist world’s opposition. 
by bringing about its political, military, and social disintegration; and (3) 
the attempt to -extend Soviet influence beyond the socialist bloc with the 
help of ideological infiltration and the weight carried by the Soviet Union 


as a State. k 


These elements contain nothing specifically new: They have always been the 
- basis of the zigzags in Soviet foreign policy. The only new feature in each of the 
recent sharp fluctuations in Soviet tactics has been in the manner in which they 
have been applied. When local conflicts were stirred up and during the cold war 
the first element predominated; during the peace offensive and the advocation of 
coexistence the second or third element was stressed and the others glossed over. 
But no matter how these features are masked they are always present. 


At the moment the Soviets are combining an open and extreme form of 
“atomic blackmail” with an undoubtedly genuine desire to ensure coexistence and 
reach a modus vivendi with the rest of the world. Whereas in the former line 
pursued by the Soviet government threats alternated with smiles (Bulganin’s 
and Khrushchev’s smiles at the Geneva Conference in the summer of 1955 
were followed by Molotov’s uncompromising attitude at the conference of 
foreign ministers in the fall of the same year on German unification), the. 
present Soviet notes contain both at the same time. It is as if the two political 
concepts had joined forces to draw up the same diplomatic note. 


This peculiarity of present Soviet diplomacy coincided with the removal of 
Shepilov from the post of foreign minister ard his replacement by Gromyko. 
However, it would be erroneous to attribute this chief characteristic of present-day 


10 Teyestia, April 18, 1957. 
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Soviet foreign policy to a change in personnel. On the contrary, it is reasonably 
certain that Gromyko, one of the Foreign Ministry’s best routine men and 
professional diplomats, was appointed in place ofthe ideologist Shepilov to carry 
out the new course which had been approved by the majority of the Presidium 
' of the Soviet Party Central Committee as the best for the present stage of develop- 
ments. Since this course holds great dangers for the Soviet government itself, its 
execution had to be in the hands of someone who would pursue it blindly. 
Thus, we must seek the reason for the Soviet government’s use of the above 
tactical elements elsewhere. 


Since Soviet foreign policy has always been merely a projection of the Soviet 
Union’s ititernal policy onto its relations with the outside world, it is obvious that 
the significance of any stage must be sought in the events which have taken place 
within the Soviet empire. Thus, at one time the New Economic Policy on the 
domestic scene determined the rejection of the theory of “permanent revolution” 
abroad and inaugurated the period of coexistence with the capitalistic world. 
There is no doubt that the Hungarian revolt and the events in Poland, which 
bore witness to an acute domestic political crisis in the Soviet empire, were bound 
to result in a new foreign political line. Domestic crises in the USSR or periods 
preceding times of great structural changes, such as industrialization or collectivi- 
zation, usually meant that the tactics of coexistence would be employed on the 
foreign scene. The present emphasis on coexistence is entirely a result of the long- 
standing structural crisis in the upper hierarchy since the death of the dictator 
Stalin. The impasse the system of planned economy has reached has made a 
fundamental reorganization of the whole system of economic management a 
necessity. The growth of oppositional forces in the country cannot be dealt with 
by the present collective leaders in the old Stalin manner. However, the present 
coupling of blunt “atomic” threats with the desire for coexistence cannot be 
attributed solely to these latent domestic crises, which have always been an 
integral part of Soviet life in some form or other. The Soviet empire is also ex- 
periencing at its periphery an extremely acute political and ideological crisis 
which became obvious to the outside world through the Polish and Hungarian 
events. It is the severity of this crisis, with its continued threat of a chain reaction 
throughout the Soviet empire, that has compelled:the Soviet leaders to seek rapid 
and obvious successes in their foreign policy in order to distract the attention 
of their own citizens and the outside world from the events taking place inside 
the Soviet bloc. This is the real reason for the present tactical course adopted 
by Soviet foreign policy, which is making use of the outside political opportunities 
of the Soviet state apparatus and its tool, the Soviet armed forces, to overcome 
domestic difficulties. N Galay 
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Agriculture 


The Recent Agricultural Workers’ Congresses 


During March and April 1957 the Soviet Union held its republic and regional 
agricultural worker’s congresses. The meetings in Krasnodar, Rostov, Moscow, 
Voronezh, and Gorky were attended by Khrushchev and numerous other high 
officials. Whereas in the past the congresses had been devoted primarily to the 
spring sowing campaign, this year attention was concentrated on a discussion 
of Khrushchev’s latest pet project: to produce the maximum of milk and meat 
per 100 hectares of available farm land. 


In his speeches Khrushchev’ stressed that the country’s grain problem had. 
‘been solved, and the population’s demand for grain met. He attributed this 
success to the “wise” measures carried out by the Party Central Committee after 
the September plenary session of 1953. In Gorky he recalled the important role 
played by the virgin lands in solving the problem: ““The virgin lands have sup- 
ported us well. Would it have been possible to have increased the production 
of grain to the extent needed without the virgin lands? Yes. But this would have 
required too much time and considerable resources.” ! ` 


However, it soon became obvious thet the milk and meat situation was very 
unfavorable. At best, milk is sold only in summer and then, in limited quantities. 
Khrushchev admitted at the Rostov congress that ‘ 


we have not yet completely satisfied our needs for meat, thereby slowing the 

er improvement in the well-being of the Soviet people. ... Therefore we now 

want to rivet the attention of the whole Party and the whole population on the 
quickest solution to the livestock problem.? 


At the Party Central Committee’s September plenary session in 1953 Khrush- 
chev spoke of the nutritional standards necessary for the all-round development 
of a healthy person. To meet the standards, from every 100 hectares of land ir 
. the country 26 metric tons of milk would have to be obtained, which in turm 
would mean that each 100 hectares of land would have to support 10 cows eack 
producing an average of 2.6 metric tons of milk annually. To meet the population’ 
demands for meat products every 100 hectares of land would have to yielc 
2.7 metric tons of meat and every 100 hectares of arable land 3.0 metric tons of pork.® 


Almost four years have elapsed since this session, but there has still been nc 
significant improvement in the livestock situation. As indicated at the con- 
ferences in the central chernozem belt, the number of milch cows on the kolkhozes 
‘ was very small and the output of livestock products low. Tambov and Lipetsk 
oblasts have only 2.8 cows per 100 hectares of land, Orel Oblast 3.3.4 In the 


A 1 Selskos khoxyaistvo, April 10, 1957. 
2 Ibid., March 15, 1957. 
3 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 
4 Selskoe khozyaistro, April 5, 1957, 
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Chuvash ASSR each 100 hectares of agricultural land yielded only 5.0 metric 
tons of milk and 940 kilograms of meat.’ In Belorussia the figures were 5.7 tons 
ang 1.27 tons respectively.® 


Khrushchev referred to the Kuban region as a pearl of the country, destined 
to become a center of meat, milk, and industrial crop production. But this 
“pearl” yielded only 670 kilograms of pork per 100 hectares of arable land in 
1956.7 


At the Rostov meeting Khrushchev insisted that sheep raising be developed 
and that the stocks of sheep be increased, particularly in Stavropol Krai, although 
the number of sheep in this region has decreased during the past few years 
because of a shortage of fodder. 

At Voronezh, figures were quoted for the state of poultry farming in the 
central chernozem belt. It was pointed out that farms in this area had been 
delivering to the state other products in place of the eggs that were officially 
called for, this type of substitution being quite legitimate. Thus, in Tambov 
Oblast the kolkhozes fulfilled 82% of their egg deliveries by substituting grain, 
leather, and potatoes. In Orel Oblast 65% of the deliveries were’ substitutes. 


These facts indicate that the number of poultry and dairy cattle are insufficient 
to meet even the minimum-demands of the population. There is a big gap between 
what is available and the standards announced in 1953. 

AA tremendous brake on the development of livestock raising has been the 
constant shortage of feed. This has forced the kolkhozes to get rid of their 
cattle by every’possible means during the winter. In Minsk Oblast, for example, 
between October 1, 1956 and January 1, 1957 the number of cows on the kol- 
khozes dropped by 8,300. During 1956 the kolkhozes of Belorussia sold more than 
600,000 non-fattened hogs, chiefly sucking pigs.8 

Thus, the congresses devoted much attention to the establishment of feed 
supplies on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. During the past two years Soviet ' 
propaganda has done its utmost to convince the farmers that by planting corn 
over as wide an area as possible the livestock situation would be rectified. It 
was stressed that corn would considerably increase the country’s grain supplies 
and would ensure sufficient amounts of high-quality fodder. 

As in previous years, the congresses discussed the corn question. Khrushchev 
continued to emphasize the importance of corn and reproached the kolkhozes and 
` sovkhozes for not learning how to grow it. He said at the Moscow meeting: 
“I have always considered corn the queen of the field. There is no other plant 
to compare with com. But because it is queen it demands proper respect. It 
demands that it be cared’for in the correct fashion, then it will really reward 
those who are raising it.”? 

5 Tbid., Aptil 10, 1957. 

® Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, April 11, 1957. 

7 Selshoe kbozyaistvo, March 12, 1957. 


8 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, January 8, 1957. 
`? Sclskoe kbozyaisteo, April 2, 1957. . 


Khrushchev accused the heads of the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Krasnodar 
Krai of “showing-in their accounts that com is being sown on pasture land. Ic 
fact they are now sowing it on pasture land bet are badly organizing the care of 
the ordinary crops, and a part of the corn becomes choked with weeds and dies.” +€ 

But in spite of Khrushchev’s persistent propagandizing of its properties, corc 
has not been acclaimed by all kolkhozes and sovkhozes. For best growth corr 
needs warmth and fertile land. There is not much land suitable for corn growing 
. in the Soviet Union. Moreover, corn demands considerable attention, and the 
USSR is facing a serious manpower shortage. It is interesting to note tha- 
Khrushchev has recotamended that corn be planted by hand. He claimed tha- - 
two or three grains placed in a hole with a handful of fertilizer would achieve 
good results.11 This is probably a reflection of poor quality mechanical planters 
and also a shortage. of them. ma 

On the other hand, Soviet specialists have recently begun to point out with 
ever increasing insistency that corn is high in carbohydrates but deficient in 
proteins. As a result, cattle fed on corn alone need a double ration of fodder. 
Corn silage could be effective fodder provided it is mixed with feed containing 
sufficient protein. Khrushchev appears to have taken these points into con- 
sideration, for at the Moscow congress he stated: 


The deduction is as follows: corn should give yields of up to 200—250 centner= 
per hectare, and if it does not give such a yield it is not profitable to plant it... . Ir 
that case it would be better to learn how to grow it, and in the meantime sow the 
other fodder crops which have been mastered by the kolkhozes.1* 


The results of this statement will undoubtedly; be reflected this year in the 
plans for raising corn, especially in the central regions. Thus, in 1956, 344,700 
hectares were sown to corn in Belorussia, while this year there are proposals to 
, reduce it to 226,000 hectares.13 


At the Moscow, Voronezh, and Gorky congresses Khrushchev demanded 
that as many potatoes as possible be planted not only for human consumption 
but also for fodder. He said that two feed crops deserved particular attention: 
corn and potatoes. 


Bearing in mind that potatoes take up a considerable amount of labor, partic 
ularly the harvesting, Khrushchev proposed that some of the potatoes be left in 
the fields for the hogs to feed themselves. “If it is difficult to get the potatoes 
from the ground is it impossible to arrange it so that kolkhozniks plant and cult 
vate them and the hogs dig them up? I am speaking of those potatoes which 
are planted for hog seed.”’14 a : 


10 Thid., March 12, 1957. 

11 bid., April 10, 1957. 

18 bid., April 2, 1957. 

13 Sopetskaya Belorussiya, April 11, 1957. 
14 Selskoe Aboayaistvo, April 2, 1957. 
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After this, at the Gorky congress he proposed that 20—25% of the potatoes 
be dug for human consumption and the remainder left in the fields for the hogs. 
“Nowadays, with mechanized cultivation potatoes are very cheap to plant but 
expensive to dig. But under this system the hogs will “work” for themselves 
and will clear the potatoes. This is a remarkable thing, ... cheap, good, and 


sensible.’?45 


Whether this method can really help the kolkhozes to gather the potato 
harvest in time is another question. According to Khrushchev’s calculations, for 
every 100 hogs about two hectares of potatoes will have to be planted. Therefore, 
on the average kolkhoz, for every 300 hectares of land under potatoes the hogs 
will clear about four to five hectares, assuming 200 hogs are being reared. To 
what extent the new method of feeding will be successful the end of the year will 
show. But one thing is certain: many kolkhozes will write off unharvested areas 
of potatoes as hog féed. 


Much was said at the meetings about obligations for obtaining as much milk 
and meat as possible per 100 hectares of farm land. Party and government repre- 
sentatives at oblast and raion level, chairmen of kolkhozes, and sovkhoz and 
MTS directors have announced in the name of the agricultural workers that they 
have promised to provide each year of the current five-year plan a definite amount 
of meat and milk per 100 hectares of land. In many cases deliveries as high as 
10—15 metric tons of meat and 40 metric tons of milk per 100 hectares have 
been promised for 1960.16 


Khrushchev singled out for high praise those kolkhoz chairmen who have 
assumed large obligations, calling them heroes for their “boldness and consid- 
erable sense of responsibility.” However, he cast some doubt on the good faith 
of the obligations assumed by Ivanov Oblast, remarking that “last year the kol- 
khozes and sovkhozes of this oblast also took upon themselves not inconsiderable 
obligations to increase the production of meat, but did not meet them. The 
question arises: Will not a similar picture be repeated this year as well?’’!’ It 
would seem that his fears will be justified, for the promises that have been made 
are totally unrealistic, and could hardly have been made in good faith. 


Khrushchev also used the tribune of the agricultural workers’ congresses to ` 
boost the authority of T. D. Lysenko, whose position was seriously undermined 
after the death of Stalin. Previously, Lysenko used to participate in every agri- 
cultural conference. He had always advocated the use of a mixture of organic 
and mineral fertilizers, a method worked out by himself but clearly not acceptable 
to the majority of specialists. In January 1957 the 12-man bureau of the section 
of soil science and agrochemistry of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences asserted that Lysenko’s recommendations on the use of these mixtures 





18 Tbid., April 10, 1957. 
16 Thid., April 5, 1957. 
' 47 Tbid., Apnl 2, 1957. 
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had no scientific foundation.-§ Khrushchev treated this statement with disda-n. 
He said at the Moscow congress: “There ate scientists who are still quarreliag 
with Lysenko on this question. If I were asked, ‘For which scientist are you 
voting?’ I would answer, without stopping to think, for Lysenko. And I know 
that few scientists understand the soil as does as Comrade Lysenko.” 1° 


é At Gorky he attacked these dissidents even more angrily, unceremoniously 

castigating Matskevich and Benediktov for not taking part in the dispute. “They 
folded their hands like ‘saints’ and did not enter into the argument. Ministers must 
not remain aloof. Why do you turn away from what the People are saying and’ 
acknowledging?” 20 


Khrushchev’s defense of Lysznko has already had its ee On April 27, 1957 

Izvestia contained a long article written by Lysenko entitled “Make Greater Use 

of Organic and Mineral Fertilizer Mixtures in the Non-chernozem Belt.” A short 

time later the newspaper Sesskoe khozyaistve rather belatedly published part of 

a decree approved at a session of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences ` 
devoted to the problem of plants and fertilizers. Part of this decree ran: 


The session approves the new biological trend in the study of the regularities 
in feeding plants at their roots worked out by Academician T. D. Lysenko, end 
attaches considerable imporzance to the method proposed on this basis of apply-ng 
fertilizers i in the form of organic and mineral mixtures. BS 


Thus, Khrushchev himself has solved the “dispute, ” without bothering to 
consult the experts. 


In Leningrad, two and a nalf E after the first conferences in Krasnodar 
and Rostov, an interoblast meeting was held, which was attended by delegates 
from ten oblasts and two autonomous republics of the northwestern RSFSR.?3 
As at the preceding meetings, the secretaries of the oblast committees geve 
reports on the agricultural situation in their areas and gave details of the kolkhozes 
which had already assumed high quotas for milk and meat production not oaly 
for this year but up to the last year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


From what was said at the congress it was evident that agriculture in -he 
northwestern regions of the RSFSR was not in good shape. The newspaper 
Selskos khozyaistvo wrote tha: Khrushchev had ‘justifiably criticized Lening-ad 
Oblast for neglecting agriculture and for low productivity in livestock raising. ”2? 


Khrushchev said in his report: “The main task is to increase the crops yield. 
This task is still being carried out poorly.in numerous oblasts. In the kolkhozes 
of Kostroma . Oblast in 1956 the corn harvest amounted to 3.4 centmers 


18 Thid., April 10, 1957. 
19 Thid, April 2, 1957. 
20 Thid., April 10, 1957. 
21 Thid., May 4, 1957. 
28 Thid., May 22, 1957. 
*3 Thid. 
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per hectare and as potato [harvest] to 70 centners. Can we put up with such low 
yields?”*4 The secretary of the Kostroma Oblast Committee revealed that dairy 
farming was still on a low level, that the milk yield during the first months of this 
year had not increased, that sheep raising was in a sorry state, and that in the past 
few years the number of sheep had fallen drastically.?5 


The secretary of the Novgorod Oblast Committee reported that the sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes in his region were lagging in livestock raising. There are very few 
cows per 100 hectares of land, the significance of such an important branch as 
sheep raising is underestimated. The livestock situation is no better in Pskov 
Oblast. where the Oblast Committee secretary admitted that little meat, par- 
ticularly pork, was being produced in-his area. 


Vologda Oblast Committee Secretary Latunov promised the meeting that in 
the current year the number of cattle and the milk yield would be increased, But ` 
he had the following to say about the present position: 


Agriculture in Vologda Oblast has from ancient times centered on dairy farming 
and livestock raising. At the same time the basis for the development of livestock 
raising were the natural feeding facilities. But in the last years the meadows and 
pastures have become overgrown and swampy. They are yielding extremely low 
harvests, 26 


The situation is similar in Yaroslavl Oblast, formerly a well-developed dairy 
farming area, 


The oblast has still not produced a sharp increase in . . . livestock raising. _ 
The kolkhozes have high quality breeds of cattle but the farms are badly 
supplied with fodder.... During the first quarter of this year Yaroslavl Oblast did 
not ensure a rise in the yields of milk. ... Sheep raising has been neglected by many 
kolkhozes in the oblast. During the past seven years the herds of sheep have decreased 
two and one half times.®? 


The facts produced at all these conferehces show that almost all branches of 
Soviet agriculture are poorly developed, particularly as far as livestock is con- 
cerned. Khrushchev made no effort to conceal this at the meetings he attended. 
The deficiencies were also noted at the recent address of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers to the kolkhoz workers. “One of the 
most important and complicated tasks continues to be that of increasing meat 
production. This is perhaps the sector of agricultural production most neg- 
lected by us.’?28 


A recently published address to sovkhoz workers stated that 


24 Tzyestia, May 24, 1957. 

‘35 Selskos kbozyaistvo, May 22, 1957. 
3$ Thid. 

27 Thid. 

28 Tzsestia, January 17, 1957. 


in some products, particularly the production of meat, “it must be said straight 
out, that during the past two years we have done very little and are progressng 
very slowly... . The sovkhoz workers should know that during the past th-ee 
years the sovkhozes have hardly increased meat output. This is their basic, major 
shortcoming, which must be corrected.” 29 


In spite of all this, at the congress in Leningrad Khrushchev claimed con- 
siderable achievements for Soviet agriculture. “The successes achieved in 
agriculture and the excellent prospects of its development permit us to set 
and accomplish a task of great state significance: in the near future to overteke 
‘the United States of America in the per capita production of meat, mak, 
and butter.” 30 


To substantiate his claim. that this would be done quickly Khrushckev 
quoted the following per capita production figures for 1955 (in kilograms): 


USSR USA 
Meat 2... ec cece eee 32.3 102.3 
Milk oerdd eee 245.0 343.0 
Butter ...........0 00. 2.8, 3.8 


Combining the figures for milk and butter and assuming that about 
20 kilograms of milk ate required to produce one kilogram of butter, Khrushchey’s 
figures would indicate that more than 60 million tons of milk were produced 
in 1956. However, the figures released by the Central Statistical Administration 
show that on October 1, 1956 there were 30.9 million cows in the Soviet 
Union.31 This would imply that each cow averaged approximately 1,943 kilo- 
grams of milk for the year. This figure is open to question. At a plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Belorussian Communist Party, Secretary Mazurov 
stated that the annual yield of milk per cow in Belorussia was only 1,215 kilo- 
grams, while every year about a third of the cows were dry.32 Moreover, -he 
Central Statistical Administration’s report shows only 22 of the total of 168 
oblasts as averaging between 2,000 and 2,712 kilograms of milk per year. These 
22, however, could not make up for the low milk yield in the remaining 146 
oblasts. ‘Thus, Khrushchev’s statement that next year the milk output of -he 
Soviet Union would overtake that of the United States appears to be wishful 
thinking. 


According to Khrushchev, meat output in 1956 amounted to 32.3 kilograms 
per capita, or 6.46 million metric tons for the country as a whole. To overtake 
the United States meat production per capita Khrushchev estimated that output 
would have to be increased three and one half times by 1960, giving a tctal 
of 22.6 million metric tons. 





2% Ibid., March 28, 1957. 

30 Thid., May 24, 1957. 

31 Sovetshaya Belorussiya, February 1, 1957. 
38 Tbid., April 11, 1957. 
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However, according to the Central Statistical Administration’s report, during 
the last three years Soviet meat output increased only eleven percent.®* Thus on the 
basis of Khrushchev’s figures, in 1953, 5.82 million metric tons of meat were pro- 
duced. Of this, 2.46 million tons or 42.4 percent of the total, passed through state 
enterprises.54 Projecting this relationship to the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
by 1960 the amount handled: by state enterprises would have to amount to 
9.58 million tons compared with the figure of 3.95 million envisaged in the 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress,?5 if America’s meat production were 
to be overtaken. This is a far cry from the eleven percent of the past three years. 


Calculating along similar lines, Soviet economists informed Khrushchev that 
the task was impossible before 1975. He responded. by accusing them of ham- 
pering progress. He stated: “We are not intending to destroy the capitalist world 
with bombs. If we overtake the United States of America’s level of production 
of meat, butter, and milk per capita, we will fire a mighty torpedo against the 
capitalist regime.” 


The sorry state of livestock raising in the kolkhozes and sovkhozes would 
indicate that this statement was made purely for propaganda purposes. Khrush- 
chev’s assertion that the USSR will overtake America in per capita output of 
milk in 1958 and meat in 1960 has no foundation in fact. Productivity in livestock 
raising on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes is still low. The number of sheep in many 
parts of the Soviet Union has dropped during the past few years,3® and the output 
of pork has been extremely low. On the whole poultry farming on the kolkhozes 
is unprofitable. 


- An insurmountable difficulty in the development of livestock raising is the 
unsolved feed problem. Khrushchev, however, gave little attention to this, 
merely exhorting the members of the congress to give serious thought to the 
question. ‘The enormous areas sown to corn of late have not ensured a sufficient 
supply of concentrated fodder for livestock raising, while the hayfields have 
become covered with shrubbery and waterlogged, which has caused a considerable 
drop in the output of coarse fodder on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 


Finally, it should be noted that the reorganization of industrial management 
will, to all appearances at least, have little effect on the development of Soviet 
agriculture although the abolition of the ministries of tractor and agricultural 
machinery construction will presumably hamper the supply of agricultural 
machinery to the MTS and sovkhozes and will probably hinder the transition to 
newer types. S. Kabysh 


33 Thid., February 1, 1957. 

*4 Narodnoe kboxyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 59. 

35 Thid., p. 60. 

38 Tzvestia, May 24, 1957. 
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Culture 


The Cultural Struggle Continues 


In October 1956 the Soviet Party leaders inaugurated a campaign to make art 
subordinate to the Party to the same degree as it was during Stalin’s lifetime. Of . 
late, this campaign has become even more’ pronounced and has been reflec-ed 
most clearly in the struggle taking place between the totalitarian Party and -he 
large group of artists striving to release artistic expression from the narrow 
limits imposed on it. On the one hand, from time to time material is published 
‘in the central press attacking, with varying degrees of boldness, some aspect of 
the Communist system, and dealing with problems once considered beyond all 
criticism. On the other hand, such material evokes a decisive reaction from the Party 
leaders as well as from those artists who, for gain or of necessity, support them. 


To appreciate the struggle fully we must go back to two important eveats 
which took place in March and April of this year. The first was the plenary session 
of the administration of the Moscow secticn of, the Union of Soviet writers in 
March. This session was devoted to the work of Soviet prose writers during 1956, 
and a protracted dispute developed over the works included in the literary 
symposium Literaturnaya Moskva and Dudintsev’s novel Not By Bread Alene. 
Many sharp words were said by the opposition faction, particularly by a 
who stoutly defended his novel. Later, a long article, “Summing Up,” 
published in Literaturnaya gazeta. It complained that 


there was not a really businesslike and creative atmosphere at the plenum. 

No detailed evaluation of the different points of view expressed during the 
discussion was made... either in the speaker’s concluding remarks or in chairman 
E. Domlatovsky’s short speech. On the other hand, a proper rebuff was not always 
given t to what was not true or confused in the speeches.? 


This was the Party leaders’ method of serie it be known that there was to 
be no repetition of such events. 


The other significant event was the Seoid All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Composers, designed to approve socialist realism and affirm the comp-ete 
subordination of art to politics. The message to the Party Central Committee rzad 
at the congress declared that Soviet composers were fully resolved “to wage 
continuous war against all deviations from socialist realism, against the influeace. 
of formalism and individualism.”? This was an echo of the Party’s instructicns, 
outlined by Shepilov in his speech at the session. Shepilov’s main theme was that 
Soviet composers had a public duty to adhere to the Party line: “The Party’s and 
the state’s leadership in art on the basis of Lenin’s standards and principles is the 
creative beginning, the most important condition for the development of arr.” 





1 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 19, 1957. 
23 Tavestia, April 6, 1957. 
3 Tbid., April 4, 1957. 
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The Party leaders are being strongly supported by individual Soviet artists, 
primarily those who are Party methbers. Novy mir recently contained a long 
article by its editor Konstantin Simonov entitled “Socialist Realism? which 
defended the use of this term and the meaning it had acquired during the Stalin 
era. The article is a sort of expiation of Simonov’s guilt in publishing Dudintsev’s 
novel. In his attempt to defend socialist realism, Simonov quoted what such 
writers as Fedor Gladkov, Leonid Leonov, Iya Ehrenburg, Vsevolod Ivanov, 
Boris Lavrenev, Aleksandr Serafimovich, Konstantin Fedin, and Aleksandr 
Fadeev have had to say on the subject. Simonov summed up his long discourse 
as follows:, 


The artist of socialist realism eschews under all conditions a position of neutrality 
not only in his political views but also in his artistic.creation. Ignoring any accusa- 
tions of narrowness of view, he considers that there is one truth, ... that this is the 
truth of the people struggling for socialism, and from its eminence all other private 
truths which contradict it may be the subject of depiction but cannot be a subject 
for approval. < 


The artist of socialist realism firmly adheres to a position which supposes the 
.inseparability of his fate as an artist with the fate of the people’s cause.* 


' Dudintsev’s novel continues to be castigated’ by the leading Soviet press. 
Kommunist recently contained a long article by N. Shamota called “Man in the 
Collective,” in which he attacked this work and its author for having made a great 
mistake in deviating from the basic Communist dogmas. The characters in the 
novel were accused of being individualists with no belief in the collective forms 
of life, and for this reason all their sufferings were not to receive sympathy. 
He wrote: 


\ Ina socialist society only hopelessly backward people can take upon themselves 
the role of lawyers in the case of the individual vs. society. Freedom of personality 
is not freedom from the collective, from society. Genuine freedom is guaranteed 

` only by a socialist, public organization. Now, only he is a humanist who strengthens 
the collective, who teaches collectivism. Now, only he aids the development of the 
individual, who teaches it the ability to fuse its life with the people.’ 


ı Also the subject of much discussion was Aleksandr Yashin’s story Levers, 
which was published in the literary symposium Literaturnaya Moskva. In this 
extremely concise work the author has. dared to make a fairly bold challenge 
to the Party. Just before a Party meeting four rural Communists criticize the 
raion leadership and in a friendly manner exchange opinions on the tremendous 
shortcomings which result directly from the soulless, bureaucratic, and short- 
sighted Party leadership. But at the meeting these four Communists, who are 
joined by a modest village schoolmistress, turn, as though at the wave of a magic 
wand, into the same type of Party officials they had just been criticizing. Once 
the meeting is over, they become human again. 


4 Nory mir, No. 3 (1957), p. 233. 
5 Kommunist, No. 5 (1957), p. 87. 
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When kolkhoz chairman Kudryavtsev and agronomist Ivan Konoplev had left 
the office, [as they] walked along the dark, dirty street, there was'a revival of their 
conversation about life, present conditions, work—the same conversation which 
had been going on before the meeting. : 


And again they were honest, sincere, outspoken people — people, not levers.® 


` The story vividly shows how the Party turas living persons into puppets, 

how it kills in people true feelings, free thoughts, and all ‘manifestations of . 
individuality—in sum, everything that makes: man what he is. It is hardly 
surprising that the Party press attacked this story and the editors of the symposium 
for publishing it, ` . 

Literaturnaya Moskva was also’ the subject of an article entitled “On the 
Praisers of Death” in the satirical magazine Krokodil. Its author, the former Pravda 
correspondent I. Ryabov, writes a scathing critique of an article by Ilya Ehren- 
burg included in the symposium in memory of the poet Marina ‘'svetaeva 
(who committed suicide). Ehrenburg had written extremely sympathetically about 
her: “She loved many things simply because she was not supposed to. She did 
not applaud when her neighbors did, she was alone when she gazed at the lowered 
curtain, she went out of the hall during the performances and cried in an empty 
corridor.”? Marina Tsvetaeva had written on Mayakovsky’s death that “he had 
lived like a man and died like a poet.” Ehrenburg echoed these sentiments, and 
wrote on ‘T'svetaeva’s death that “she lived like a poet and died like a man.’’® 


The literary criticism section of the latest issue of Novy mir also contains 
notes by the writer Gennady Fish, which begin with a quotation from Dostoevsky’s _ 
The Diary of a Writer. This is somewhat of an: innovation: opening an article 
with a quotation from a writer who for many years was described as a representa- 
tive of black reaction. 


Returning to Literaturnaya Moskva, it is interesting to note that it contains a 
hitherto unpublished story Ey Ivan Kataev entitled “Under Clear Stars,” a story 
of life in Altai. Kataev was atrested in 1937 at’ the zenith of his literary career. 
The introduction to this volume states that this was “on a false accusation,” and- 
that Ke died in prison. l l 

Thus, it can be seen that one faction in Soviet literature consists’ of writers, 
poets, and critics, who are boldly presenting, if not the whole truth, at least part 
of it. They are critical of the Soviet system, of the Soviet way of life. They can 
see the enormous drawbacks which ate a direct result of this system and which 
have a pernicious effect not only on certain individuals but on the nation as a 
whole. The other faction is headed by representatives of the authorities, Com- 
munists, and persons who follow the Communist regime either irom conviction 
or to further their careers. In essence, they are the recent Stalinists who are still 
openly pursuing the late dictator’s policy. It is significant that the present leaders 

$ Literaturnaya Moskva: Sbornik vtorsi (Literary Moscow: Second Symposium), Moscow, 1956. p. 513. 

7 Ibid., p. T12. - 

8 Ibid., p. 714. 1 
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are permitting them to speak in the name of the Party and the government. The 
Stalinists have been given the task of asserting the Party line and, at the same time, 
of castigating any who seem to be deviating from it. 


The restoration of Stalinism appears to be the guiding principle at the latest 
stage in the development of Party leadership of art. A good substantiation of 
this is the fact that the latest issue of Teatr, the leading art magazine, differs 
considerably from preceding issues, and was, moreover, three months overdue. 
Such a long delay cannot have been caused merely by technical difficulties or 
shortage of material. The longest delay of any magazine had been only a month, 
and then a double number was usually issued to rectify the situation. In this case 
the reason is quite different. Teatr had recently been inclining towards the group 
advocating freedom of creation, and the authorities had apparently stepped in 
with the order that only material which would further the subordination of art 
to politics be printed. Nothing was ready, however, and there was a delay before 
suitable material could be provided. Eventually, an obscure playwright, Viktor 
Lavrentev, provided a play entitled Success. It is nothing but a repetition of the 
theme of Not By Bread Alone, but interpreted so as to comply completely with 
the Party’s directives. In fact, the'similarity between the two works is startling. 
As in Dudintsev’s novel, the plagiarists make considerable profit and the victim 
is threatened with imprisonment. (In Not By Bread Alone the victim is actually 
condemned and sent to a concentration camp.) However, it does not contain a 
single representative of Soviet authority, except for a simple-minded policeman, 
who in the end goes over to the side of the hero. There are no ministers or deputies, 
no directors of enterprises. This is a fundamental difference. The theme of 
Lavrentev’s play is the struggle for human purity, a struggle in which 
the Communist Party, striving for justice and supporting an innocent 
sufferer, plays an unseen but nevertheless leading role. There is little doubt 
that his play, or rather the need for an answer to Dudintsev, was the cause 
of the long delay. 


In keeping with all this the latest issue of Teażr also contains an article entitled 
“The Art of Truth and High Ideals” by V. Razumny, designed to provide a 
theoretical basis for the Party’s demands that Stalinism in art be restored completely. 
Razumny writes that “the definition of socialist realism is not the brain child of 
a single individual but the result of the joint efforts of our artists, public figures, 
and theoreticians of art who strive to popularize its most valuable experience, 
to make it available to all the world’s progressive artists.”® The author is trying 
to develop an aesthetic theory which is in line with the practice of the present 
Soviet leaders. But it is extremely significant that it is the very term socialist 
realism and its essential meaning which are the focal point of these verbose 
discussions on art. 


Party pressure was most evident in Dudintsev’s recent reply to a criticism of 
his novel published in the British newspaper The Observer. As already mentioned, 
at the plenary session of the Moscow section of the Union of Soviet Writers 


? Teatr, No. 1 (1957), p. 32. 
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Dudintsev defended his work in no uncertain manner, stating that his motives 
had been for the best. Nevertheless, he has suddenly begun to deny the best 
features of his novel. He has been obliged to comply with the Party’s demands 
and give a different interpretation of the reasons that caused him to write this 
work. He said: 


The Russian people are engaged on a great collective work, without precedent 
in history.... All your research on Russia aad her literature comes down to a 
search for signs [in keeping with] a preconceived notion. You see only the short- 
comings and the negative sides and regard every feature, both the important and 
the most insignificant, from this point of view. I am epig this because all this was 
reflected in your review of my novel.10 


Thus, from defending such views, the author is now condemning them. 


There is little doubt that the conflict now being waged between the two different 
factions cannot be ended permanently by a Patty degree. Nevertheless, the Party 
leaders are now doing their utmost to suppress the manifestation of a desire 
for freedom that is beginning to get out of hand, and to ensure the preservation 
of the basic concept that art must serve the stete. A. Gato 


10 Radio Moscow, April 12, 1957. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Contral Commitios of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 6, 1957. 


Issue No. 6 of Kommunist is completely given over to Khrushchev’s theses on 
Soviet industry. The lead article “The Soviet People—the Builder of Commu- 
nism,” which sets out to popularize them, gives the basic principles governing 
not only the Soviet economy, but also Soviet policy, for it is linked to a certain 
‘degree with the fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet regime. 
Many changes, some of them psychological, have taken place in the USSR during 
this period; one major change, in the words of the chief Party organ, is that the 
people have been fused into a unified mass, engaged in the task of creating a 
new system. The article is built around the idea that every Soviet citizen is a 
builder of Communism, a system superior to all others. Emphasis is laid on the 
alleged pride of Soviet man in the realization that he is a builder of Communism. 
This is then developed to show that the people alone make history. But it 
appears from Kommunist that slaves create history. 


Slaves were also a force which advanced the historical process. The despotisms 
of the Ancient [World], Athens and Rome, grew up on their shoulders.... Their 
labor and struggle called to life the poetic charm of Homer’s tales, the beauty of 
the Venus de Milo, the dynamic aera of Laocoon. The slave advanced history 
by creating rhaterial benefits. 


This digression is significant, since it reveals the utilitarian philosophy of the 
Communist structure. The thought expressed is simple: although tens of millions 
of people inside the Soviet Union are completely dependent on their Communist 
masters and burdened with excessive work, they find consolation in the fact that, 
thanks to their work and position as slaves, a progressive process is taking place 
which will lead mankind to ultimate paradise. The people are obviously expected 
to obtain consolation from the fact that they are the motivating force in the 
historical process. It is rather surprising that such an example of casuistry is to 
be found in an article asseverating the role of the Soviet people as the builder of 
Communism and maker of history. In the present case the concepts people and 
slaves are equated. 


On the eve of the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of Soviet authority 
Kommunist is striving to prove that the heroic efforts of the people have been 
crowned with success. However, since the actual state of affairs would lead to 
exactly the opposite conclusion, the “epoch-making” slaves must be convinced 
that their efforts and sacrifices have not been in vain. This line of thought is 
intended primarily for those areas which only recently came under Communist 

- control—the new oblasts and republics of the Soviet Union and the satellites. 
Instructions are then given on how to build a Communist state. 


t 
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Communist propaganda is attempting to prove that the Soviets are doing 
their utmost to ensure the maximum satisfaction of the constantly growing 
material and spiritual demands. Kommunist stresses that the material basis for the 
creative surge of the masses is the socialist method of production and its political 
basis, the Soviet state structure. After a slight digression to show how socialism 
has changed people’s attitude towards work, inspiring them with new enthu- 
siasm, mention is made that special organs for managing the major branches of 
the economy have been’set up, and that the Party intended to “consult the 
people.” 

The articles on this theme have the general title “For Further Improving 
Economic Leadership,” and are preceded by an introduction by Secretary 
of the Irkutsk Oblast Party Committee B. Kobelev on the reorganization of 
the administrative apparatus responsible for industrial production in the 
area around the river Angara. This is connected with the transfer of in- , 
dustrial centers eastwatds, particularly to Siberia. The decision to move 
industry was taken B World War I and was motivated by strategical 
considerations. 


The article by F. Savenkov, a senior economist of the`central administration 
of the Ministry of Finance, “Ways of Improving the Administrative Apparatus,” 
states that during the last two years the collective leadership has introduced a 
number of measùres designed to make the administrative apparatus more flexible 
and effective than it had been. It had been hoped to simplify it and cut the cost of 
upkeep. Savenkov states that “A further simplification and reduction in costs 
of the apparatus must be obtained when. the administration of industry and 
construction is reorganized -and economic councils created.” He stresses the 
_ importance of Khrushchev’s theses in the achievement of this aim. 


The third article, “How to Understand the All-round Development of 
Production in the: Economic Regions,” by a Gosplan senior economist, E. 
Slastenko, warns that 


in the postwar period some economists and workers of the planning'organs, 
digressing to some degree from the explanations given in the decisions of the Eight- 
eenth Party Congress, have virtually begun to interpret [the term] all-round devel- 
opment as specialization i in many fields not only in even. economic region or re- 
public, but in every krai and oblast. 


Developing this thought further, the author again stresses the need to transfer 
industrial centers eastwards and to develop the country’s productive potential 
in these regions. This question is linked directly with the problem of shifting 
some of the burden from the centers. “In the central regions industrial production 
has already begun to move to the small cities, such as Gorodecs, Elets, Murom, 
Aleksandrov, Kuznetsk, and Livny; in the near future they will turn into major 
industrial cities of the USSR.” Naturally, production figures at the center will 
fall in the future, particularly since capital investments ate to be directed else- 


where. 
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The article by Minister of the Foodstuffs Industry V. Zotov, “An Important 
Guarantee of a Rise in the Food Industry,” also discusses Khrushchev’s theses. 
A table giving the increase in the production of the most important foodstuffs— 
sugar, butter, canned goods—shows that the 1956 increase was only 15—20% 
above the 1955. 


Director of the Moscow Likhachev Automobile Works A. Krylov’s “On the 
Rights of a Works’ Director in the New Conditions” insists that the rights of 
heads of enterprises must be extended independently of the decentralization of 
the administrative apparatus. Directors must have more freedom than they have 
had to date and must not feel tied by plans and estimates compiled by the numer- 
ous higher organizations. A noteworthy point is that the author is himself the 
director of a works which in 1956 economized more than three million rubles in 
wages, ` 

S. Leviova’s “Marxism and its First Historical Test” heralds the publication 

of two volumes of the works of Marx and Engels. The commentaries which 
accompany them discuss some of the tactical methods used by the founders of 
Communist theory. For example, it is stated that Engels was forced to join a 
democratic society and recommended such tactics to his supporters. Later, he 
changed his approach and opposed democracy. This point is cited as proof of 
the need for tactical flexibility, while remaining completely faithful to fixed 
political aims. ‘The author discusses the views of Boris Nicolaevsky, who inter- 
prets Marx’s tactical line as a compromise between the proletariat and bour- 
geoisie. 
Reference is also made to Marx’s and Engel’s attitude towards the Hungarian 
people. Before the Hungarian revolution of 1848—49 the leaders of the inter- 
national movement welcomed Hungarian national strivings, but then attacked 
them after the revolution had been put down. On the subject of the Slavs, Engels 
is alleged to have permitted mistaken principles in approving the “germani- 
- zation” of some Slavic countries. However, stress is laid on his reservation that 
“had the Slavs at any epoch of their subjugation begun a new revolutionary 
history, they would have proved their vitality by this alone.” 


Finally, I. Potekhnin’s “The Increasing Significance of Africa in World 
Economics and Politics” reveals the threat of Communism to the African coun- 
tries and peoples. The Communist leaders are giving much attention to Africa 
in their attempts to separate past and present colonies from the West and bring 
them under their own influence. The emphatic allegation is made that Africa is 
being militarized in accordance with the aggressive plans of NATO. 

A, Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1957 


1 Report published of submission by Soviet 
representative V. A. Zorin of new proposals 
on partial disarmament to the subcommittee of 
. the UN disarmament commission. 


3 Soviet government proposals for pae dis- 
armament published. 


4 Danish prime minister’s reply to Dupak 
letter published. 

Statement of the Soviet committee for the 
defense of peace on the need to end atomic and 
nuclear weapon. tests published. 

Soviet-Polish border treaty comes into 
force. 

Bulganin receives group of Raedas 
women radio and television employees. 


5 Soviet UN representative A.V. Zakharov’s 
speech on European economic cooperation at 
the twelfth session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe published. 

Report published of signing of agreement in 
Delhi for the purchase of various types of 
Soviet oil-drilling equipment by India. 

Voroshiloy receives the Indonesian Am- 
bassador in Peiping. 


6 Report published of the coming into’ force 
of Soviet-Esst German agreement on the 
stationing of Soviet troops in East Germany. 

Delegation of Soviet specialists arrives in 
Teheran for negotiations on the exploitation 
of the waters of the border rivers Araks and 
Atrek. 

Voroshilov leaves Peiping for Indonesia. 

7 Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR M. P. Tarasov receives 
Ceylonese parliamentary delegation. 

Gromyko receives Iranian government dele- 
gation for talks on border questions. 

8 Bulganin and Zhukov receive Iranian gov- 
ernment delegation. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Chinese 
journalists. 

Mikoyan receives Ceylonese parliamentary 
delegation. 

Soviet and Iranian delegations meet to draw 
up text of Soviet-Iranian border treaty. 
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9 Gromyko receives Foreign Minister and De- 
puty Chairman of the East German Counci 
of Ministers L. Bolz. 

Delegation of Chinese journalists leaves 
Moscow for home. 


10 Letters exchanged between Bulganin and per- 
manent director of the Japanese committee for 
peace Ogata on the prohibition of atomic teste 
published. 

Zorin’s speech at the UN subcommittee for 
disarmament published. 

Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Romanian agreement on the legal status of 
Soviet troops stationed in Romania. 

Khrushchev. receives managing editor o7 
The New Yaf Times Tomer Catledge. 

Ceylonese parliamentary delegation leaves 


Mcscow for home’ + 


11 Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR tc 
the US Congress and the British parliamen- 
for cooperation in obtaining agreement be- 
tween the Soviet, US, and British government: 
on immediate cessation of atomic and hydroger 
weapon tests published. 

Law on improving the organization of the 
administration of industry and construction 
published. 

Law on the introduction of amendments tc 
the text of the Soviet Constitution published. 

Soviet-Mongolian negotiations begin ic 
‘ Moscow. ; 

All-Polish conference of leading member- 
of the Soviet-Polish Friendship Society open- 
in Warsaw. : 


12 Soviet government memorandum to the 
Japanese government on the prohibition oč 
atomic and hydrogen weapon tests published 


13 All-Polish conference of leading members o? 
the Soviet-Polish Friendship Society ends ir 
Warsaw. 

14 Delegation of Soviet motion picture worker= 
leaves Moscow for Belgrade to sign an agree- 
ment on the joint production of the motior 
picture “Oleko Dundich.” 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Communiqué on negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet and East German 
Red Cross societies published in Berlin. 

Khrushchev’s May 10 talk with Tutner 
Catledge published. 

Ghana prime minister Nkrumsh’s telegram 
of thanks to Bulganin for Soviet participation 
in Ghana’s independence celebrations in Accra 
published, 


Soviet-Iranian communiqué on signing of 
border treaty published. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on the floating of the 1957 state loan 
and the conditions of the loan published. 

_ Delegation of Hungarian journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet-Mongolian declaration on nego- 
tiations between the Soviet_and Mongolian 
Communist parties signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Polish 
journalists. , 

Soviet economic delegation headed by First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR M. Z. Saburov arrives in Czecho- 
slovakia, 


Report published of refusal by West German 

government to grant entry visas to delegation 

of the Soviet war veterans’ committee. 
Delegation of Polish journalists leaves Mos- 


cow for home. 
Minister of Sovkhozes of the USSR L. A. 


Benediktov gives talk on his trip to Ghana at 


the Moscow Polytechnical Museum. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR on the convocation of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on May 28 in 
Moscow published. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies Soviet-Romanian agreement 
on the legal status of Soviet troops stationed 
in Romania, 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Yugoslav 
journalists, 

Delegation of Soviet army sportsmen 

arrives in Teheran, 
Zorin’s speech at the subcommittee of the UN 
‘disarmament commission on the need for an 
immediate solution to the question of dis- 
armament t published; 


Voroshilov attends session of the Indonesian 
parliament in Djakarta. 
Agreement signed in Moscow for the deliv- 


ery of ships and equipment by Bulgaria to 


the USSR in 1958—60. 


19 Afghan cultural delegation arrives in 


Moscow. 


20 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by chairman 


of the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR P.P. Lobanov leaves 
Moscow for Helsinki. 

Iranian government delegation leaves Tbilisi 


for home. 


21 Communiqué on Voroshiloy’s visit to Indo- 


nesia published. 

Bulganin’s letter to Guy Mollet on the 
creation of a collective security system pub- 
lished. 


22 Report published by the Ministry of Finances 


of the USSR that the 1957 state loan has been 
oversubscribed and that further subscriptions 
will not be accepted. 

Chairman of the Soviet and West German 
Red Cross societies sign agreement in Munich 
on the voluntary repatriation of Soviet and 
West German citizens. 

Supreme Soviet delegation arrives in 
Helsinki. 

Soviet-Norwegian commission on the ex- 
ploitation of the water power of the border 
tiver Paatsi resumes its work in Moscow. 


23 Report published of exchange of memoranda 


between the Soviet and Japanese governments 
on the immediate cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests. 


24 Report published of Soviet aid to India to the 


value of approximately 600 million rubles. 


25 Report published of ratification of Soviet- 


Polish agreement on the repatriation of Polish 
citizens from the USSR. 

Soviet note to West German government on 
the development and improvement of mutual 
relations published. 

Party Central Committee’s telegram of con- 
gtatulations to Tito on his 65th birthday 
published. 

Member of the Party Central Committee, 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR Anna M. Pan- 
kratova dies in Moscow. 
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Protocol on the subject of greater coopera- 
tion between the Soviet and East German 
machine-building industries signed in 
Moscow. i 


26 Letter of the Party Central Committee and the 


Council of Ministers of the USSR on increas- 
iog sheep raising and wool production pub- 
lished. 


TASS statement on the situation in Jordan 
published. 
Voroshilov arrives in 
` Peiping. 


Ulan-Bator from 


27 Communiqué on Voroshilov’s visit to China 


published. 
Nuclear physics research institute formed in 
the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR. 
Gromyko and Zhukov arrive in Budapest. 
Kádár receives Zhukov and Gromyko. 
Party Central Committee delegation arrives 
in Helsinki for the Eleventh Congress of the 
Finnish Communist Party. 


Report published of establishment of state 
committee for- radio and television in the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

Report published of opening in Peiping of 
conference of ministers of railroad transpor- 
tation from the Communist bloc countries. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 
published. 

Gromyko leaves Budapest for Moscow. 

The Lebanese president receives delegation 
of the All-Union Society for Cultural Liaison 
(VOKS), headed by Deputy Chairman G. M. 
Kalishyan. 

Supreme - ‘Soviet delegation artives back in 
Moscow from Helsinki. $ 

Khrushchev gives interview to correspond- 
ents of the Columbia Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in the Kremlin. 


29 Exchange of letters between Voroshilov and 
the King of Afghanistan on the latter's forth- 
coming visit to the USSR published. 

The Ceylonese Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


30 Soviet-Syrian agreement on cultural coopera- 


tion comes into force. 
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Voroshilov returns to Moscow from Ulan: 
Bator. 


Resort published on zhe departure of pro- 
fessor G. A. Alekseev for Kabul to lecture a- 
Kabul University. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of the USSE 
and Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR com- 
bired into the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
USSR. 


r 





Changes and Appointments 


First Deputy Chairmen of the Council cf 
' Ministers of the USSR M.G. Pervukhia 
appointed Minister of Medium Machine Build- 
ing of the USSR. 


N. K. Baibakov released from his duties æ 
Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR and ap- 
pointed Chairman of Gosplan of the RSFSR 
avd First Deputy Charman of the Council cf 
Ministers of the ‘RSFSR. 

I. I. Kuzmin appointed Chairman of Gos- 
plan and First Deputy Chairman of the Cour- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR. 


Ficst Deputy Chairman of Gosplano of the 
USSR A. N. Kosygin appointed Minister cf 
the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 
M. V. Khrunichev appointed Minister of tke 
USSR. 


Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 


- V.P. Zotov appointed Minister of the USSE. 
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Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 
N. I. Strokin appointed Minister of the USSE. 

Head ‘of section of Gosplan of the USSR 
A-F. Zasyadko appointed Minister of tke 
USSR. 

Head of section of Goih of the USSR 
E. S. Novoselov appointed Minister of tke 
USSR. 

Head of section of Gosplan of the USSR 
G. S. Khlamov appointed Minister of tke 
USSR. 7 


D. I. Chesnokov appointed Chairman of tEe 
State Commission for Radio and Televisicn 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


V. V. Matskevich appointed Minister of Agñ- 
culture of the USSR. 
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| The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some ofi them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 

* 


The INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It'is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in,research on their homeland. . 
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Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrurx provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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bs Institute for the Study of the USSR 
l Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Khrushchev Coup: Its Prospects 


\ A. AVTORKHANOV 


+ 


in an lia T of fe possible outcome of the struggle for power 
between the Molotov group of Stalinists and the Khrushchev group of neo- 
Leninists, we pointed out that, although the Stalinists seemed to have triumphed 
after the Hungarian uprising, the capitulation of either faction could mean 
political suicide, and the nep-Leninists would be out to recover their losses. The 
Stalinists’ power was mote apparent than real; they controlled only the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, Khrushchev controlled the plenum of the Central 
Committee. Moreover, Khrushchev himself was head of the Secretariat of the 
Party Central Committee and of the Bureau of the Central Committee for the 
RSFSR. ‘Were these organs to pee him, he would emerge victorious at the 


next plenary session.+ 


The basis of this supposition was the obvious fact that arguments and per- 
sonal authority would not gain control of the Party; the professional Party men 
(apparatchiki) would play the decisive role, The June 1957 plenary session was an 
illustration of this. Those expelled by Khrushchev’s apparatus from the Presidium 
and Party Central Committee were not ordinary Party leaders; they were respon- 
sible for the abolition of Lenin’s Party and the foundation of Stalin’s Party: 
Malenkov, 37 years a Party member; Kaganovich, 46 years; Molotov, 51 years. 
All the members of the present Céntral Committee are the pupils of these three, 
who in turn were Stalin’s pupils. Khrushchev reached-the Central Committee in 
1934, the Politburo in 1939, and the post of First Secretary in 1953 with the aid 
and patronage of Molotov, Malenkov, and Di The obvious question 
is why has he been so ungrateful. ` 


1 Budllitin, Munich, January 1957, pp. 13—14. 
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’ Insofar as the present struggle is a struggle for power — as is every political 
struggle — the crisis within the Party cannot be examined merely from tke 
‘personal standpoint. This crisis is a result of a clash not only of two groups of 
people, but of two policies, two conceptions within the same Communist policz. 
The first is decentralization in domestic and foreign policy as represented Ly 
Khrushchev and the Twentieth Party Congress; the second is an attempt to 
continue an orthodox Stalinist policy as represented by Molotov, Kaganovich, and, 
to a certain degree, Malenkov, Shepilov, and the December 1956 plenary sessicn 
of the Party Central Committee. After the Polish and Hungarian crises the Molotcv 
group gained the upper hand in the Presidium of the Central Committee. These 
events, plus the crisis in the world Communist movement and the signs of 
intellectual ferment among the Soviet intelligentsia and students, appeared -0 
have decided Khrushchev’s fate. The Molotov group interpreted all these factors 
as the results of Khrushchev’s.policy of de-Stalinization. > 

But the first signs were deceptive. After his defeat at the December 1956 
plenum and his public rehabilitation of Stalin on January 18, 1957 at the Chinese 
embassy in answer to the demands of the Molotov faction, Khrushchev set oat 
.on a nation-wide trip. The latter was ‘not so much intended to ensure that the 
grain would be harvested in 1957, as to enlist, the support of the rank-and-fle 
members of the Central Committee for the forthcoming plenary session. Members 
of the Central Committee apparatus (Aristov, Belyaev, Brezhnev, Milarshchikcv, 
and others) were sent out for the same purpose. The first sutcesses were 
tegistered at the February 1957 plenary session. The plenum approved 
chev’s plan for the further decentralization of industrial administration. This 
legalized purge deprived the Molotov group of a bureaucratic base in Moscow. ` 
The plenum also removed Molotov’s protegé Shepilov from his post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, although.a compromise was made by his inclusion on the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee. l 

The decisions of the June plenum reveal that the Molotov group had attempted 
. _ to sabotage or hinder Khrushchev’s plan for decentralization; but Khrushchev, 

with typical impulsiveness, appealed directly to public-opinion over the heeds 
of the Molotov faction: he ordered the publication of his theses for genezal 
discussion by the public. The more disciplined Molotov supporters .did rot 
participate in these discussions, while the “people” with whom Khrushchev. 
conferred gave him their unanimous support. At the May session of the Supreme 
Soviet Khrushchev’s theses became law. The Molotov group remained silent, 
but their silence did not imply consent. The resolution of the June plenary 
session showed that Molotoy’s supporters continued to ptevent the implementa- 
tion of what was now law. Khrushchev needed-this, but he needed even more: 
he needed disagreements with the Molotov group which could be construed as 
being against the vital, interests of the people. ` These were soon forthcoming: 
(1) He advanced the program to overtake America in production of meat, milk, 
and butter within the next two or three years; (2) he announced that the Pacty 
Committee was intending to release peasants from obligatory delivery of part of 
the produce from their own plots of land to the state in order to improve “he 
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: anal atmosphere in the EE ? Tf the plenary session’s resolution i is to 
be believed, the Molotov faction attacked both measures.? This was enough; the 
“conservatives, dogmatists, and sectarians” were asking to be denounced. 

Two: ‘important foreign policy events, now came to Khrushchev’s aid: Tito 
showed signs of wanting to make peace with Khrushchev and Kadar, while 
Mao Tse-tung published a speech on contradictions inside a socialist society 
which was: fatal for the Molotov faction. Khrushchev immediately had Mao’s 
speech published in Pravda. 

Such was the situation inside the Party when Molotov’s supporters decided 
to open the attack on Khrushchev at the Central Committee Presidium. But 
Khrushchev proved to be an even better pupil of Stalin than Molotov, Malenkov, 
and Kaganovich together. While the Molotov faction engaged in bitter attacks 
inside the Presidium, Khrushchev deliberately summoned all the members and 
candidate members of the Central Committee and Auditing Commission and held 
a Central Committee plenary session.? As under Stalin, the plenum unanimously 
voted for its machine, the Secretariat of the Central Committee, that is, for the 
organ which wields real, not nominal power. The plenum did not discuss the 
Molotov faction, it condemned it. Arguments and authority meant nothing if 
they were not backed up with the power of the machine. The irony of the situation 
is that Molotov, Malenkov, and eevee created this Party when Khrushchev 
was still comparatively unknown. 

The previous policy_of the Central Committee had been one of internal 
compromise between two groups. Now the Khrushchev era has arrived, although 
the Molotov group bas not yet been completely defeated. 


x* 


The platform of the Molotov group for all basic domestic and foreign policy 
questions was a more or less modernized Stalinist one which preserved the 
inviolability not only of the cult of Stalin, but also of purely Stalinist methods of 
administering the country. The Khrushchev group, which to a certain degree 
reflects the mood and pressure of the Party and people and considers the changing 
international situation unfavorable to the USSR, is opposing the Stalinist line 
with its own. It was expounded in the resolution of the June plenary session, 
although this measure by no means expresses everything that Khrushchev is 
intending to'do. ° 

` The struggle for power is not an indication of a change in the Kremlin’s 
. basic aim: the establishment of world Communism. Rather the two competing 
, groups have split over the methods, means, and speed with which this goal is to 
be reached. The Molotov group considers success possible only by continuing an 
orthodox Stalinist policy, a policy of armament, constant international tension, 
particularly tension between the West and the Afro-Asian peoples, the provoca- 
tion of a split among the Western powers, and the isolation of America from her 
2 Prarda, July 4; 1957. k : 

3 Unità, quoted in Dis Welt, Hamburg, July 9, 1957.. 
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allies. Molotov believes, as did Stalin, that the West will prove unable to stand 
up to a period of prolonged international. tension; the burden of armament ex- 
penses, and the pressure of public opinion and of the Afro-Asian peoples. He 
foresees a resulting internal crisis followed by the triumph of a Soviet polic7 
of armed ‘aggression. i ow oy > 

The Khrushchev group has condemned this policy as conservative, dogmatic, 
and Stalinist, and. has “opposed it with a revolutionary and dynamic policy, a 
Leninist policy. The latter entails the rejection of the inevitability of war, in 
which. the, USSR, would be. likely to perish, and places hope oa world unrest, — 
uprisings, civil wars, Communist revolutions in individual countries — during 
which the USSR would not tisk anything. This aim is to be achieved through tke 
following: (1) The disarmament of the West and the Soviet Union, accompanied 
by the arming of the Soviet police; (2) the armament of revolution: increased 
subsidies to the Communist anti-Western “progressive” forces in the West, acd 
to, Communist and nationalist forces in Asia, Africa, and South America; (3) the 
modernization.of Communist ideology to free Communism from conservatism ard 
dogmatism.and to make it an acceptable and even attractive fo-ce for the people; 
(4) the gradual and complete moral and political disarmament of the West after 
its military disarmament, by .which each country of the West, having lost the 
support of an organizational unity (NATO, SEATO, the West European Unioa, 
the Bagdad Pact, and so on) and abandoning the existing concept of a commen 
fate, would economically and politically be left to itself and thus deprived of any 
possible resistance to, national Communism and to a unified front of natioral 
Communist states, voluntarily grouped around Moscow; (5) the gamble on 
extensive economic expansion in the outside world, particularly in the Af- 
Asian countries under the slogan of the peaceful economic competition of two 


' systems, the gradual adoption of a policy of a goods on the world 
6) 


market, and capital investments in other countries; and the legitimization of 
national Communism in Eastern Europe and throughout the world under cover 
of the recognition of different paths to socialism in order to ensure the complete 
restoration of Moscow’s hegemony and control over foreign Communist parties. 

Khrushchev is still not the sole dictator, but his personality will dominzte 
domestic and foreign policy. This personality expresses itself in zigzags, surprises, 
and outbursts and is more dangerous than Molotov’s or Stalin’s. ‘The latter were 
cold, calculating people, while Khrushchev is a revolutionary with an atomic 
bomb. There is a positive difference in that Khrushchev is an experimenter w20 
is ready to batgain. He is capable of on-the-spot decisions, which may shake the 
Soviet regime, and'is a man of contradictions, combining revolutionary extremism ' 
and flexible opportunism. Which of these extremes will gain'the upper hand 
depends on the policy of the West, which is at present in need of re-examination. 

At home, Khrushchev’s policy will probably take on ‘the following form in 


the economic field: Without letting up on the development of heavy’ industry, ` 


light industry: will be increased by an improvement in agriculture intended to 
establish a correct proportion in the development of the various branches of rhe 
economy. A number of measutes will be taken to increase agricultural production 
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(an increase in peasant income both from private plots and from the kolkhozes 
and a probable re-examination of the kolkhoz statutes in this connection). The 
earnings of workers and salaried employees will be increased. Measures will be 
taken to improve the Soviet financial system, that is, to increase the value of the 
ruble. A more liberal policy in foreign’ trade will be permitted and the import 
of consumer goods extended. E 
In the social and political field his policy will probably be directed at: (1) A 
continuation of a course of controlled de-Stalinization (further denouncements 
of Stalin and his fallen supporters are likely); (2) a further extension of the rights 
of the Party bureaucracy over all the organs of administration in the union 
republics under cover of giving the union republics extended rights; (3) a 
gradual return, with new forms and new people, to the old course of centralization 
of industrial administration ; (4) increased supervision by and authority for the Party 
apparatus over the Army; (5) a secret but systematic purge of Stalinists of the 
Molotov-Malenkov-Kaganovich group from the Party, Army, police, and state 
apparatus (there is unlikely to be any' physical repression); and (6) the transfer of 
authority from the Presidium of the Party Central Committee to the Secretariat. 
Of the nine new members of the Presidium of the Central Committee eight 
ate professional Party apparatchiki; the only exception is Marshal Zhukov. Of 
the six previous members of the Presidium, three are again Party bureaucrats; 
the remaining three —Voroshilov, Bulganin, -Mikoyan — are government 
representatives rather than'professional bureaucrats. Thus, of the fifteen members 
of the Presidium of the Central Committee, eleven are professional Patty men. 
The purely bureaucratic Party nature of the Presidium (Politburo) developed 
after the Revolution. The Soviet economy, the trade unions, the Komsomol, 
the Foreign Ministry, and even the political police are not ‘represented on the 
Presidium. Of the nine candidate members sevén are also professional’ apparat- 
chiki; the other two — Kosygin and Pervukhin — are economic specialists. 
_ At ptesent actual power is wielded by the Secretariat, not by the Presidium. 
Mikoyan is an opportunist; Voroshilov and Bulganin ate figureheads. ‘The 
external facade is made even more imposing by the figure of Marshal Zhukov, 
who is not a politician and has little ambition to become one. His inclusion in 
the Presidium does not mean that the Army’s role is enhanced, but that Khrush- 
chev. needs the obedient vote of the marshal. ‘Thus, actual power is in the hands 
of professional Party men. Power in the Secretariat is split up as follows: (1) 
Khrushchev, First Secretary; (2) Suslov, Second Secretary; (3) Brezhnev, 
secretary for Party cadres; (4) Belyaev, Secretary for the RSFSR; (5) Aristov, 
secretary for the political police; (6) Pospelov, secretary for ideology and 
propaganda; (7) Kuusinen, secretary for foreign Communist parties; and (8) 
_ Furtseva, Secretary for Moscow. The first five play the leading roles. Kuusinen 
and Furtseva are also, in one sense of the word, figureheads, but such figure- 
heads are extremely useful in case of a possible revolt inside the Secretariat. 
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The First All-Union Conference of Orientalists  `\ 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


~ 


‘On June 4, 1957 after an intense preparatory press campaign, the First All- 
Union Conference of Orientalists was opened in Tashkent, the capital of the 
- Uzbek SSR.1 This eight-day meeting is a direct reflection of the recent step-up 
in Soviet Eastern policy, which rivals the activity of the first years of the Soviet, 
regime, when the government was hoping for revolution in the Asian countries. 
Tt was in these early days that the All-Union Organization of Eastern Studies anc 
the Enukidze Institute of Modern Oriental Languages were set up, the Lazarev 
Institute in Moscow renamed the Institute of Oriental Languages, the Sun Yat-ser 


Chinese University founded in Moscow, znd the Communist University of Work- - 


ers of the East and other research organizations and institutions established. AL 
were, completely subordinate to the aims of Soviet expansionist policy anc 
concentrated on practical matters. The failure of the desired revolutions in Tran, 
Turkey, and India to materialize resulted in a loss of interest in these organizations, 
which subsequently closed down, one by one. Thereupon, Soviet Easterr 
studies were again concentrated in the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and, in 
spite of having to follow the Soviet political line, retained their scholarly character. 
However, at the end of the 1940’s the situation changed: China and North Korea 
turned Communist, and India, Burma, Indo-China, and Indonesia gained thei- 
independence. The Soviet leaders immediately saw the opportunities for political 
activity and began to revamp Soviet Oriental studies accordingly: there was less 


purely academic research, less theoretical work, and greater concentration o2 ` 


contemporary social and political conditions and on more practical publications, 
such as dictionaries and grammars. ‘The recent conference of Eastern specialists 
is the latest development. 4 
. The conference was convened jointly by the Academy of Sciences of the 

USSR and the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR.* Chairman of the organizin3 
committee K, V. Ostrovityanov stressed in an interview with a correspondent cf 
the newspaper Pravda Vostoka that it had been called on the initiative of Uzbekistan, 
hence the choice of Tashkent as the venue, since it was an important center cf 
Eastern studies. However, it is more probable that Tashkent was selected because 
the Soviets are converting Uzbekistan ihto a base for their activities in the non- 
Soviet East, and Tashkent has become the center of numerous institutiors 
training specialists and political activists for that area. The Oriental Faculty of 
the Central Asian University in Tashkent has four departments: Indian philology, 
Iranian-Afghan philology, Uigur philology, and Orientzl history. The staff 

1 Ness Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, June 7, 1957. 

2 Pravda Vostoka, May 16, 1957. 

3 Ibid., April 25, 1957. 
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includes both ‘Soviet scholars and lecturers’ from the non-Soviet East. The 
faculty is also introducing new subjects — ideology, economics, culture, ethnog- 
taphy, calligraphy, and international law — as well as increasing practical exercises 

-in special courses.4 Under a decree issued by the Central Committee of the Uzbek 
Communist Party in June 1957 ‘this faculty became an independent institute, ' 
designed to make an exhaustive study of the history, economy, and culture of the 
. countries of the East, as well as turning out specialists with a knowledge of Orien- 

. tal languages.’ Last year pupils in the second, third, and fourth grades of three 
Tashkent schools began to study Arabic, Hindi, and Chinese; and the Uzbek 
Ministry of Education intends introducing’ these languages, together with 
Persian, into a number of other schools in Tashkent, Andizhan, Samarkand, and 
Bokhara, and several other cities in the tepublic.® In its propaganda designed 
for the East and its choice of persons to operate there, the Soviet government 
is paying particular attention to the people of Turkestan as representing those 
republics whose history, culture, and religion have been closely linked with _ 
those of non-Soviet Eastern countries.” In view of this, the appointment of 
Babadzhan Gafurov, a native of the Fergana valley and ,for many years First 
“Secretary of the Central Committee of the Tadzhik Communist Party, as director 

` of the Institute for Eastern Studies òf the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is a. 
quite logical move. So is Ostrovityanov’s statement to the Pravda Vostoka 
' cotrespondent that “the majority of the speakers ‘at the All-Union Conference 
of Orientalists are scholars from Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tadzhikistan, ‘Tiirk- 
menia, Kirigizia, and other republics.” This was the Soviet government’s way of 
demonstrating to the non-Communist countries of the East the “rapid growth 
of national groups” and “the flourishing of national cultures” in the USSR, 
thereby setting the Soviet East up as a model for emulation. 

_ The fact that the conference was pursuing not’ academic but political aims 
was underlined by a statement in an article in Pravda Vostoka, which stated that 
“one of the main tasks of the participants in the conference is to propagandize 
the outstanding experience of the republics of the Soviet East, whose peoples, 
with the active assistance of the Russian people, in a very short... time have 
overcome their former backwardness and established a highly developed industry 
and agriculture.”’® : 

Praise of the Communist Party’s achievements in the national republics was 
the leitmotif of the conference. It was stressed that “the peoples of Central Asia, 
Kazakhstan, and Transcaucasia acquired a happy way of life only as a result of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution.” l 

The conference was attended by representatives of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the academies of sciences of the Uzbek, Tadzhik, Turkmen, 
Kazakh, Georgian, Armenian, and Azerbaidzhan SSR’s, and the Tatar, Dage- 

4 Ibid., May 31, 1957.” \ 

5 Ibid, June 4, 1957. 

6 Ibid., May 31, 1957. 7 
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” Minchaer Merkur, Munich, May 17, 1957. ' 
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stan, and Kabardino-Balkar autonomous republics. Also present was First Secre- 


tary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan Mukhit-- 


dinov, Chairman of the ‘Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR 
Rashidov, and sectetaries of the Tashkent oblast and city committees. Guests 
were invited exclusively: from. the Communist bloc countries — China, North 
Korea, North Viet Nam, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Mongolia, and Czecho- 
slovakia — and included Director of the Institute of Chinese National Minorities 
_ Fu Mao-tsi and Professor A. Zajaczkowski from Warsaw.’ i , 


The list of representatives from research institutions studying Oriental affairs 
given at the foot of the page?® gives some idea of the number of persons the Soviets 
have at their disposal for stepping up their activity in the East. In addition, there 


are also specialist groups from Leningrad and Moscow, and Oriental specialists 
at military academies, institutes of economics, and other research organizations. 


A special series of reports was read on the Eleventh-Century Khorezm 
scholar. al-Biruni and the Turkestan poet and founder of the Mogul Empire in. 
‘India Babur.1! Russian pre-Revolutionary and West European scholarship have 
given considerable attention to the works of these two personages, although the 
Soviets until recently regarded Babur as a second-rate poet whose work was 
- feudal” in nature. The newly found Soviet interest in them stems from the 
desire of the Soviet government to substantiate its claim that the Communists 
give far more attention to the culture of the peoples of the Orient than does the 
European West. This is just another stage in Soviet policy: at one time attentiox 
was concentrated on the Persian poet Firdausi and the Turkestan philosopher 
Avicenna; now it is al-Biruni’s and Babur’s turn. On the basis of al-Biruni’s 
monograph on medieval India and the fact that. Babur founded the Mogu- 

` dynasty, Soviet propaganda attempted to prove that there was a close link betweer 


° Ibid. ! 

10 Reports were read by: E. M. Zhukov, corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, on “The Disintegration of the Colonial System of Imperialism”; B. G. Gafcrov, member oc 
the Academy of Sciences of the ‘Tadzhik SSR and Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies of th= 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, on “The Status and ‘Tasks of Soviet Oriental Studies in the Ligh- 
of the Decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress”; A. G. Krymov, on “The International Significanc= 


L. M. Muminov, Vice-President òf the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, on “The Ideas of the 
Friendship of Peoples in the Works of the Advanced Thinkers of Uzbekistan in the Second Half of th= 
Nineteenth and Beginning of the Twentieth: Centuries” ; Kh. Aburrakhmanov, on “The Role of tke 
Great Russian People in the Destinies of the Peoples of Central Asia” ; Kh. S. Suleimanova, member cf 
the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, on “The Development of the Soviet Socialist National Stave 
in Uzbekistan”; and T. N. Katy-Niyazov, member of the ‘Acadeiny of Sciences of the Uzbek:SSR, a 
“The Great October Socialist Revolution and the Development of Science in Uzbekistan.” 

The following gave reports on the status and tasks of the national republics and neighboring cour- 
tries: A. S. Sumbat-zade (Azerbaidzhan SSR); S. Azimdzhanova (Turkmen SSR); G. Charyev (Turkmen 
SSR); S. U. Umarov (Tadzhik SSR); G.V. Tsereteli (Georgian SSR); M. G. Nersisyan (Armenian SSR; 
M. Auezov (Kazakh SSR); R.V.Vyatkin (China); E. P. Chelmyshev (India); and B. Tesden (Mongolia. 

11 These were “Al-Biruni and the Problem of the Ancient and Medieval History of Khorezm,” Ey 
S. P. Tolstov; “The Significance of al-Biruni’s Work in the Development of Science,” by Kh. M. Ab- 
dullaev; and “Babur’s Scientific, Literary, and Political Activities,” by V. Yu. Zakhide. 
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the fisiodes of India and the USSR. This oe) has been given added 
force by the. decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR 
changing the name of Shabbaz, a city in the Kara-Kalpak ASSR, to Biruni and 
calling the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek 
SSR the al-Biruni Institute. Al-Biruni has also been honored with a square in 
Tashkent and a statue in the city which now bears his name.'* 

The reports given at the plenary sessions of the conference fall into three 
categories: (1) Political, characteristic of modern Soviet propaganda in the non- 
Soviet countries; (2) directive, defining the tasks now facing Soviet Oriental 
studies; and (3) ‘informational, showing the present stage in the development 
of Oriental studies in the USSR. 

The political reports, devoted to the disintegration of the “imperialist colonial 
` system,” the Bandung conference, and the significance of the revolution in China, 
were pute propaganda and differed but little from the normal run of articles on 
these subjects found in the Soviet press. They contained the usual attacks on the 
so-called imperialist powers, which were condemned as seeking “every possible 
means of suppressing the national liberation struggle.”15 Praise for the Soviet 
world and depiction of the Communist bloc as a struggler for peace made up 
one of the chief elements of the reposts, although extremely sharp attacks were 
made on the United States, which was described as the chief imperialist country 
of today. E. Zhukov, for example, asserted that “particularly great activity is 
being shown by American imperialism, which is striving to make use of the 
weakening of its West European rivals in the interests of its own colonial 
expansion.” N. A. Mukhitdinov also delivered a strong attack, asserting that 
“the imperialists are attracted primarily by the natural wealth of the East,” but 
that “to a no lesser degree the East interested the imperialist states, especially 
the United States and Britain, asa strategic base, and, as such, has heen ascribed 
an important place in the military plans of the pretenders to world supremacy.” 
He added that not only was the United States of America presently playing the 
role of “chief support of the system of colonial exploitation,” but that in addition 
to “ordinary” colonial methods the “American imperialists [were] resorting to 
some of their own specific methods of deceptio, blackmail, and eoalavement « of 
_ the peoples of the East.’14 

Mukhitdinov’s speech reflected the main lines taken by present-day Soviet 
propaganda: in the West a policy of coexistence and a lessening of international 
tension is advocated, while in Asia and Africa intolerance of the Western powers, 
particularly America, and the need to continue to wage a bitter struggle against 
- them is proclaimed. The Soviet Union is depicted as a complete contrast to the 
West, as the advocate of a policy of “national freedom, independence, democracy, 
‘mutual assistance, and the peaceful coexistence of nations, regardless of their 
social and state structure.”15 





13 Pravda Vostoka, June 4, 1957. 
18 Ibid., Jone 5,-1957. 
1 Ibid., June 13, 1957. 

_ | Ibid. 
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Both Gafurov’s speech and a large part of Mukhitdinow’s dealt with the ` 
„tasks now facing Soviet Oriental studies. Mukhitdinov considered that they 
should serve as a means of unmasking the ‘“‘anti-scientific, misanthropic concep- 
tions of the reactionary circles of the West, which are striving to put bourgeois 

Oriental studies in the service of cplonialism.” 16 Furthermore, they should reveal 
the “outstanding achievements of the national republics of the Soviet East in 
the building of Communism.” This, however, was by no means all, and a who-e 
list of “primary” tasks was added: “Study of the rich experience of socialist’ 
„construction in the Chinese People’s Republic and in other Eastern people's 
democracies”; “research into the nationality policy and the methods of solving 
the nationality problem ir the countries of the [non-Soviet] East, with particuler 

- emphasis on the expetience of the socialist countries of Asia”; “intensified 
research on the status and struggle of the working class of the countries ` 
of the [non-Soviet] East, with particular emphasis 'on. the study of the charaz- 
ter and forms of state capitalism in these countries”; preparation of works 
analyzing the “forms and methods of the colonial policy of imperialism, primarily 

the United States of America”; “unmasking of the intrigues of the imperialists .Ț 
in the Hast andiof their policy of economic enslavement and national oppression, 

_ and their ideological deception and stupefaction of the masses”; exhaustive study 
of the political, economic, and cultutal links betweén the Russian and other 

Soviet peoples and the peoples of the East; and demonstration of the progressive 
role of the Russian people in the struggle for liberation of the peoples of the 
Soviet East prior to the Revolution. One additional and immediate task was the 
“need to step up research in the field of the study of Oriental languages and liter- 
atures, and the preparation of dictionaries, grammars, and other scientific works | 
and textbooks, especially on the little-studied languages ‘of the East.” In otker ` 
words, as far as Oriental languages are concerned, philology is to be on an almest 
exclusively, practical plane. © a7 Y . 

. When speaking of the need for training large numbers of Eastern expers, 
Mukhitdinov mentioned the need for specialists “in a broad field,” that is, 
persons able to carry out propaganda and political functiois. His mention of 
“intensified research on the status and struggle of the working class in the 
countries of the [non-Soviet] Bast” indicates that the Soviet governmen:’s 
“sympathies” for the governments of the countries of Asia and Africa, India aad 
Egypt, for example, ate only temporary, and that later a switch will be made 
towards the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Mukhitdinov had much to say about Islam; He accused British and American 
publications of spreading slanderous rumors that the Soviets had been criticizing 
the Moslem religion. He asserted. that the Soviet Union was continuously extend- 
ing its connections with Moslems throughout the world and that Soviet Moslems 
enjoyed religious freedom. However, he stressed in his concluding remarks that 
Communists, including Moslem Communists such as himself, “are proud of their 

- materialistic Weltanschauang and are profoundly convinced that [it] will be victcri- 
ous, throughout the world in the struggle against idealism and obscurantism.” 

10 Yid. S at Gin 
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One noticeable feature of the speeches was a contradiction inherent in almost 

all of them, While speaking of the high level of culture of the peoples of Central 

_ Asia — references to al-Biruni and Avicenna being used as examples — and its 
world-wide significance, emphasis was also being laid on the former backwardness 
of the Central Asian peoples, aś proof of the progressive nature of their union 
with Russia. The first statement springs from the Soviets’ need to raise the author- 
ity of the peoples of Turkestan in the non-Soviet East; the second from the need 
to negate assertions of Soviet colonialism in Central Asia. 

Gafurov’s speech and the reports given by the representatives of the institu- 
tions studying Eastern problems in the union republics discussed the present 
status of Oriental studies in the Soviet Union and their immediate prospects. An 
attempt is clearly being made to centralize Orientology in the Moscow Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. This is somewhat 
at variance with the frequent assertion that the rights of the union republics are 
being extended and indicates that the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
academies of sciences of the republics are still not on.an equal footing. This - 
attempt at coordination has been strengthened by the creation of the All-Union 
Society of Orientalists.1” er 

From Gafutov’s speech and an interview he gave Pravda?! it is evident that 
at present the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies is concen- 
trating on political problems. He stated that a major objective of the Institute 
was “to study and propagandize the experience of the republics of the Soviet 
Hast.” At the same time much attention is to be given “the study and dissemination 
of the experience of the countries of the East which have entered the road of 
socialist development.” The Institute’s work schedule also embraces the question 
of the unity of the Afro-Asian countries “in their struggle against all forms of 
colonialism and for independent economic and political development.” 

The propagandistic and political nature of the Institute’s work is very much 
to the fore in works’ it is presently preparing for publication. Gafurov told the 
newspaper corresporident that a symposium entitled The Spirit of Bandung is 
Victorious is shortly to be published in Russian and the chief Oriental languages. 
A similar type work is a collective monograph with the revealing title The 
Colonial Policy of the Imperialist Powers in Asia and Africa in the Epoch of the Dis- 
integration of the Colonial System. A joint Soviet-Indian review, devoted to the 
centenary of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny of 1857—58, is to be published. 
This type of symposium is the basis of the latest method of Soviet ideological 
infiltration in the non-Communist Asian’ countries. A similar symposium is 
planned for the tenth anniversary of the declaration of Burmese independence. 
The Institute is also starting -to issue, in addition to the established Uchenie 
zapiski Instituta vostokovedeniya Akademii nauk SSSR and Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, a 
third magazine, Sovremenny vostok, which in all probability though will be more 
politically biased than ever!®, Indeed, not one of the Institute’s magazines can be 





17 bid. 
18 Prasda, June 3, 1957. i - 
19 Soverskos vostokovedenie, No. 2 (1957). See outside back cover, ° 
‘ l 
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called scholarly, and in spite of the numerous highly qualified and experienced 
Hastern specialists in the Soviet Union thé number of academic articles published 
is very small. ai Ace ay 
The work of the Academy of Sciences and the republic institutes engaged im 
study of the East is developing along two lines: study of the cultural heritage ot 
their own peoples, and study of the economy and cultural heritage of neighboring. 
countries. This latter feature is an innovation as far as the republics are concerned, 
for hitherto they had been restricted to their own péoples. To give an example 
of this change, President of the Academy of Sciences of the Turkmen SSR - 
G. A. Charyév described the publication in 1955—56 of the first two books cf 
the Indian epos Mahabharata and the preparation of the third as one of the 
achievements of the Turkmen Orientalists. This new feature can be explained 
chiefly by the increased opportunities for using local Eastern specialists in the 
republics for Soviet propaganda in the neighboring Afro-Asian countties. i 
. In addition to plenary sessions the conference was divided into groups,*° 
. of which there were seven, plus one subgroup.*! Here, too, a large part_of tke 
` reports were on political and propaganda themes. Typical of the titles were “Tke 
Development of the Soviet Socialist State in Uzbekistan,” “The Successes of 
Socialist Construction in Dagestan,” “The Struggle of the Peoples of the Arab 
Countries for Unity,” “The Socialist Reform in Georgia,” and “The Strugg-e 
of Afghanistan for Economic Independence.” However, a number of scholarly 
reports were read in the groups, which at least indicates that a certain amount 
of serious research is still being done.** The themes chosen and the names of tke 
speakers vouch for the quality of the work. One minor but interesting featuze 
was that the national epos is again receiving attention, after having fallen from 
grace during the last years of Stalin’s regime.*® 
It may fairly be stated that there are two categories of Soviet Eastern studies: 
the tendentious, politically orientated, suppotted: by the government, and the 
serious, also put to account by the Communist leaders at every opportuni-y 
but gradually being squeezed from the pages of Soviet specialist: magazines. 


i 


20 Prasda Vostoka, May 16 and’ June 3, 1957. 

21 The groups discussed the following topics: The history of the peoples of the-Soviet Hast; Tre 
historical, economic, and cultural links of the peoples of the East; The history of the national liberation 
struggle of the peoples of the East; The ancient and medieval history, archeology and ethnography of 
the East; The literature of the peoples of the East; Oriental languages; ind-The manuscript heritage of the 
peoples of the East. ‘The subgroup discussed Avicenna’s Canon of Doctorial Science. 

28 The chief ones were: “Progress in the Deciphering of the Parthian Archives of Nissa,” by I. s. 
Dyakonov; “New Data on the History and Culture of Southern, Turkmenistan,” by M. E. Masson; 
“Medieval Textile Goods in Central Asia,” by V. A. Krachkovskaya; “The Lexical Tradition in D:c- 
tionaries of the Jagatal Language,” by A. K. Borovkov; “Results and Tasks in the Study of the Epcs 
of the Peoples of Central Asia,” by V. M. Zhirmunsky; “The Status of Ancient Babylonian Cities in the 
Hellenic Period,” by G. Kh. Sarkisyan; “Monuments of Ancient Turkic Literature and their RelationsLip 
to the Modern Languages of the Turkic Féoples,” by S. S. Amandzhalov; “The Asterabad Manuscr-pt 
with the Songs of Makhtum-kuli,” by Z. B. Mukhamedova; and “The Djami-at-Taverikb of Rashid-ed- 
din as a Source of the History of the Peoples of the Near East,” by Ali-zade. 

33 For examle: “The Dede Gorgut Epic,” by A. Demirchi-zade, and “Results of the Study of the 

_ Uzbek National Epic,” by Kh, T. Zarifov. ae 
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The Aims of Soviet Fastern Studies 
P. URBAN 


After the Revolution much attention was given to Oriental studies in accord- 
‘ance with Lenin’s thesis that the peoples of the East were destined to play a 
_ decisive role in the Communist transformation of the world. After World War II, 

and particularly after the Communist victory in China, this attention became even 
more concentrated. The political changes in thé East meant that Soviet historians 
had to adopt a new course in their study of the area, and the institutions concerned 
were accordingly reorganized. The earlier work of Soviet students of the East, 
which in some cases was completely objective, was no longer in line with the 
tasks which had been set in connection with the so-called national liberation 
struggle being waged there. 

In June 1950 the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR issued 
a decree on reorganization, affecting primarily the Leningrad Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences and the Moscow Pacific Ocean Institute which, 
according to the decree, had not yet given the country “major scientific works on 
current problems of Oriental studies,”+ The reorganized Leningrad Institute was 
made the center of all research work on the subject, and was to coordinate the 
work of the various institutes occupied with this field. 

The long-range draft of the five-year plan drawn up for the Institute in 1951 
envisaged the study of (1) the economy, history, and culture of the Communist 
countries of the East;; (2) Oriental languages and literatures, mainly Chinese, 
Mongolian, and‘ Japanese; (3) the crisis in the colonial system, particularly in 
India; (4) the contemporary history of the non-Soviet Eastern countries; (5) the 
class struggle in the slave-holding and feudal societies of the Eastern peoples; 
(6) the history and literature of the peoples of the Soviet East; and (7) the history 
of Russian Oriental studies.* _ Surprisingly, the plan gave comparatively little 
attention to the study of the Arab and African countries. 

Soviet Orientalists had to base their research on the general ideological 
principles guiding the Soviet historical sciences, stressing the outstanding role 
played by the Soviet Union in the history of culture. They were obliged to under- 
line the “greatness” of the ideas of the October Revolution, the historical signifi- 
cance of the existence of the USSR, the Soviet Union’s importance for the devel- 
opment of national liberation movements, and its decisive role in the defeat of 
Japanese imperialism. The Communist conquest of China, North Korea, and 
Vietnam had to be depicted as the “winning of national independence” under the 
leadership of the proletariat and the Communist Party, described as “the only 
genuine fighters for national liberation.” National bourgeois classes were pre- 
sented as betrayers of peoples’ national interests and as plotters in league with 





1 Kratkie soobshcheniya Instituta vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1951), p. 3. 
2 Ibid., pp. 4—16. 
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foreign imperialism and capital. Hence, the gaining of national independence 
under bourgeois leadership was looked upon as a victory of reaction. 

The directives issued at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 did not intro- 
.duce any essential changes ‘into Soviet Oriental studies, apart from contributing 
a few new ideological tenets, primarily the stressing of Russien’s outstanding 
role in the history of science and culture and the development of the interriational 
revolutionary movement, and the condemnation of national liberation move- 
ments as reactionary. Soviet scholars were forced to voice approval of the union 
of the non-Russian peoples, particularly those a ibe Soviet East, with the Soviet 


~ Union. 


Such tenets were not in keeping with the interests of the peoples of the East, 
nor did they fit in with the ideas of proletarian internationalism. Their maid 
purpose was to dull the national feelings of subject peoples and to prevent any 
ideas of national independence from coming to the surface. 

The contradictions in the principles of Soviet ideology forcea the Communist 
leaders'to take a more flexible position after 1954. The first sign of this was the 
idea of cooperation between Soviet historians and historians first from the peo- 
ple’s democracies and then from the non-Comm-unist world. Earlier, such coop- 
etation had been condemned on the grounds phat the Soviets were capable of - 
solving all their problems without outside assistance. At the same time, Soviet 
views on national liberation movements in colonial countries underwent a change. 
During their visit to India and Burma in 1956 Bulganin and Khrushchev paid 
lip service to the progressive nature of the Indian national liberation movement 
and to Gandhi’s teachings, which had previously been condemned as reactionary 
bourgeois treachery.* These tactics coincided with a revision of Soviet foreign 
policy, with the new thesis that countries with different social and economic 
systems could coexist peacefully. 

Prior to'the Twentieth Party Congress Soviet Oriental studies kept to the’ 
ideas propounded i in the early 1950’s. The diréctives of the Congress, however, 
introduced important changes in the way the research was carried out. As before, 
the Kremlin continued to assert that Soviet Oriental studies were still not pro- 
ducing works of a high ideological of scholarly level, or as Mikoyan put it, 
“have been dozing to 'this very day, while the East has awakened.’® 

After the Congress the new obligatory principles were worked out in detail. 
On the ideological plane the main question was the attitude to be adopted towards 
national liberation movements in the non-Communist countries of the East. 
The new lines to be followed hefe had been given’ in the speech made at the 
Congress by O. V. Kuusinen. After paying tribute to Bulganin and Khrushchev 
for their initiative in unmasking and correcting the “sectarian. mistakes of - 
Soviet students of the East,” who had incorrectly evaluated the role of Gandhi 
and his teachings in the history of the Indian people, Kuusinen stated: 

3 Voprosy istorii, No. 9 (1952), p. 11 and No. 11 (1952), pp. 149—56; Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, 
No. 4 (1953), pp. 77—8. 


4 Pravda, February 20, 1956. 
5 Ibid., February 18, 1956. - 
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Our historians and propagandists have cause to carry out a critical study and 
re-examination of some other publications of ours, for example, the well-known 
theses of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern on the colonial question. Specifically, 
I have in mind the nature and evaluation of the role of the national bourgeoisie of 
the colonial and semicolonial countries given in these theses.® 
Kuusinen also had in mind the old maxim with which all Soviet ideologists 

are acquainted—that the proletariat alone under the leadership of the Communist 

` Party is the directing force behind the national liberation movements, while the 
achievement of national independence in any ather way is an “opportunistic 
transaction between the national bourgeoisie and foreign imperialism.” The 
attitude now taken towards the national bourgeoisie is somewhat different. Just 
as the theses on the nationality question in general and the peaceful coexistence 
of countries with different social and economic systems were toned down, it 
is now being admitted that national independence can be attained in colonial 
countries even by peaceful means and under the leadership of the national bour- 
geoisie, which “at certain stages of the anti-imperialist struggle still reflects the 
interests of the majority of the people.”? 

The changes in the approach to the role of the national bourgeoisie of the 
colonial countries has also resulted in a re-examination of the thesis of the general 
decay of capitalism. These two questions are inseparably linked, and it would 
have been illogical had the Party not revised both at once. Khrushchev broached 
the second question at the Twentieth Party Congress, when he remarked that 
Lenin had pointed out that “the general tendency of capitalism towards decay 
does not exclude technological progress and a rise in production at some period 
or other.’’8 : 

Applying this thesis to the non-Communist countries of the East, a lead 
article in the magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie gave the following explanation of 
the Soviets’ attempts to adapt themselves to the new historical conditions: 

` CA failure to understand the nature of the contradictions between the forces of 
national progress and the forces of imperialism has had a pernicious effect on the 
evaluation of a number of measures carried out in the countries of the East which 
have started along the path of sovereignty. . . . The industrialization which has begun 
in these countries furthers the consolidation of national independence and heightens 
the economic contradictions between these countries and imperialism, including the 
contradictions between the national bourgeoisie on the one hand and foreign mo- 
nopolies and ‘local feudal reaction on the other.® 

Thus, the Twentieth Party Congress put forward a special conception of ' 
national liberation movements and the development of national economies, to 
be applied to the peoples of the non-Communist countries of the East. In this 
connection a comparison of the way Tsarist Russia’s policy towards the countries 
of the East was described with that adopted by the Soviet Union is interesting. 
An editorial in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie stated: | 
. 8 Ibid., February 20, 1956. 

7 Sovetskoe vostokovedenis, No. 1 (1956), p. 8. 


3, Pravda, February 15, 1956. , 
° Sovetskoe vastohovedsnit, op. cit., p. 9. 
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- In some research work, in contradiction to historical facts, the policy of Tsarism 
in China and other countries of the East has been idealized. Idealization of the foreign 
policy of Tsarism, as pointed out by A, M. Pankratova at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, makes it impossible to understand to what extent the Soviet state has 
been carrying out a fundamentally new peace-loving policy since the first days of 
its existence.1° ` 


These are at present the basic ideological lines taken by Soviet Oriental 
studies, which have been called upon to facilitate rapprochement and cooperation 
between the Soviet Union and the non-Communist East. Practical considerations 
connected with the proposed intense study of the East have led to the reorgani- 
zation of the institutions concerned, particularly the department of historical 
sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in which an institute for 
Chinese studies was formed in 1956.11 At the end of 1955 an Oriental Commission 
of the Soviet Geographical Society was formed in Leningrad. The Leningrad 
Institute for Oriental Studies is to be systemztically supplied with fresh blood 
through its policy of offering postgraduate study, sending Institute scholars 
to Eastern countries to carry out research work there, inviting specialists from. 
Eastern countries to carry out short and long-term work in the Institute, and 
extending contact with “progressive” students from these countries. A publishing 
department for Eastern literature is to be organized in the Institute in order to 
-. increase the number of its publications and to improve the publication of literary 

‘ and historical classics of the peoples of the East. 


The current five-year plan envisages that ‘the Institute study present-day 
problems, especially in the. spheres of economics and politics, the national liber- 
ation movements, the main political parties, particularly the Communist Party, 
and the crisis of the colonial system. In the study of the history and culture of the 
peoples of the East and the literary and linguistic questions which will crop up, 
considerable attention is to be given the problem of “socialist transformation” 
and the cultural and economic development of the East. The study is to be on a 
comparative basis, with the social and economic transformatior. of the USSR and 
Communist countries in general as the criterion. All the non-Soviet Eastern 
countries, ‘as well as Africa, are to be studied.18 On June 4, 1957 a conference 
was convened in Tashkent to discuss the whole problem. S 


Soviet historians have always been forced to be instruments of propaganda, ` 
and any missions they engage in also pursue political aims. A good example of 
this was the participation of Soviet historians in the work of the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Historians in Rome, or the visit to Egypt in 1956 to estab- 
lish contact between Soviet and Egyptian scholars studying Egyptian history 
and archaeology. During the visit to Egypt promises of aid in the study and 





10 Thid., p. 10. 

U Vestnik Akademit nauk SSSR, No. 12,(1956), pp. 98—9. 

18 Jbid,, No. 11 (1956), pp. 104—5. l 
13 Ibid., p. 104; Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 3 (1956), pp. 3—14. 
U Sopstskos vostokosedenio, op es., p. 14. ; 
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preservation of ancient monuments situated in the zone to be flooded as. part of 
the Aswan Dam project were made.15 
proj 


Typical, too, were, the sessions held in the Institute for Oriental Studies on 
outstanding events in the East. Thus, one session was held on November 3, 1956 
on the “struggle of the Egyptian people against imperialist aggression,” and was 
attended by the Syrian and Sudanese ambassadors and other representatives of 
Eastern countries.1® The speeches made were nothing but slander of the West 
and praise for the role of the USSR not only in the sphere of historical and 
cultural research, but in the liberation of the countries of the East from foreign 
oppression. It was claimed that the Soviet people had long been interested in the 
fate of the peoples of the East, particularly the Egyptians. Moreover, “the friend- 
ship and links between Egypt and the peoples of the Soviet Union have roots 
teaching deep into the centuries.”1? The Egyptian Ambassador stated that 


in the enormous support which the Egyptian people are receiving from the 
USSR in a difficult moment of its struggle we see the firmness of the principles of 
the freedom and independence of nations, non-interference in the affairs of others, 
and the struggle against imperialism and aggression, by which the USSR is guided. 
These principles, which are spreading among all other peoples, have become an 
effective weapon in the hands of the peoples of the East.18 


The idea of Soviet non-interference and friendship were propagated to the 
` same degree at an Institute session held on January 25, 1957 devoted to the 
seventh anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic of India.19 Diplomatic 
heads and members of embassies and missions from the Asian and African states 
were also present, together with Indian Ambassador to the USSR K. P. S. Menon. 
The reports read at the session were “The Freedom-loving Traditions of the 
Peoples of India in their Struggle for Independence,” “Russo-Indian Links in the 
Seventeenth Century,” “The British Conquest of India and its Consequences,” 
and “The Struggle for National Independence as Reflected in the Literature of the 
Peoples of India.” ` 


From the point of view of pure propaganda; however, the visit of Eastern 
scholars to Moscow will probably be even more effective, since they will return 
home as bearers of Soviet ideas. : 


Soviet. ideologists are experts at adapting themselves to the conditions of the 
moment. In India Khrushchev and Bulganin adapted themselves to the religious 
traditions of the Indian people, visited their temples, and even praised the 
teachings of Gandhi. Atthe same time the Soviet government was carrying on an 
anti-religious campaign and opposing all forms of so-called bourgeois ideology. 
The. thesis on the progressive role played by the national bourgeoisie of the 
colonial countries in their national liberation movements and the positive signifi- 





à 
18 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 9 (1956), pp. 67—70. 
'18 Thid., No. 1 (1957), pp. 102—4. - . 
17 Ibid., p. 104. 
18 bid., p. 103. 
10 Sovetskos sostokovedente, No; 1 (1957), pp. 171—73. 
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cance of capitalist TERR, in these countries is a temporary political 
maneuver, It applies only to the non-Communist countries of the East, and ther 
only at a certain stage of their history. The keystone of Soviet ideology is the 
basic Marxist theory that the proletariat is the only consistent fighter for 
_ national and social liberation. ‘Thus, the present stage is only transitional, leading 
to “real national and social liberation” under the leadership cf the Communist 
' Party..In-Soviet eyes the national and social question in the countries of the East 
can be solved only after the Communist Party has assumed control there. There- 
fore, one of the main future tasks of Soviet Eastern studies will be to spreac 
: propaganda on how China, Vietnam, and the other socialist countries carriec 
out the struggle for national independence and overthrew the “yoke of the 
combined forces of internal and external reaction,’’2° and to elucidate 


the significance for the countries of the Hast of the experience of a revolutionary 
solution of the nationality question in the Soviet Union, the experience of the 
development along a non-capitalist path of the former backward and oppressec 
eastern borcer regions of Russia . . . and the significance of the building of socialism 
in the Soviet Union.™ ` 


The changes in the principles of leadership are dictated by the Soviet leaders. 
who foresee in the events taking place in the Hast “the period of world history 
forecast by Lenin in which the peoples-of the Hast take an active part in settling 
the fate of the whole world and become a powerful factor in international rela- 
tions.” 23 : ‘ 

This means that the Soviets consider that the time has come for the conversior 
of the East to Communism. All the recent measures in the sphere of Sovie= 
Oriental studies are intended to further a rapprochement between the non- 
Communist countries of the East and the Soviet Union and at the same time 

' aggravate relations hetween these countries and the, West. But their ultimate goal 
is to further tke future extension of Soviet influence’ in the East. i 


\ 


20 Ibid., No. 3 (1956), p. 12. 
21 Tbid., p. 5. 
22 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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Moscow’s Current Hungarian Policy 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


Since the crushing of the Hungarian uprising last November the Soviet 
government has been using every means at its disposal in an attempt to justify its 
policy in Hungary and to overcome the moral and ideological defeat which it 
suffered. The blow dealt to world Communism was even more severe than-the 
shock of Yugoslavia’s defection from the Communist bloc in 1948 ; the Hun- 
garian revolution was not merely an important deviation, it was an attack against 
the very foundation of the Communist empire. ‘The nation-wide struggle, and in 
particular the resistance of the Hungarian proletariat, challenged the raison d'étre 
of Communism. Moreover, the Soviet actions aroused the indignation of the 
non-Communist world and jeopardized the Soviet policy of so-called peaceful 
coexistence. 


The Kremlin has now embarked on numerous political, propagandistic, and 
economic activities in order to restore the status quo in its relations with the non- 
Communist world and the satellites, and to regain the complete economic, 
military, political, and cultural subjugation of Hungary. 

The Soviet leaders’ immediate post-crisis task was to secure the support of 
the “socialist” camp. At first, China, Poland, and Yugoslavia adopted a more 
„than cool attitude, and the tension which developed between Moscow and 
Yugoslavia during the Hungarian events has not yet completely relaxed. The 
Kremlin would be signing the death warrant of its own system were it to admit 
that the proletariat of a country had risen as one man against Soviet tutelage. 
Belgrade would not admit—as the Kremlin had insisted—that fascist elements 
bore the main responsibility for the revolt. Tito’s intransigence made it even more 
important for the Soviet leaders to ensure that the other members of the socialist 
bloc support the much-stressed thesis of the fascist and countérrevolutionary 
nature of the Hungarian uprising. 

The results have satisfied the Soviets. Chou En-lai’s trip in January 1957 and 
his negotiations in Moscow, Warsaw, and Budapest played a decisive role in 
helping to restore unity. Even the Poles were forced to yield. On March 15, 1957 
Gomulka stated that “the Polish nation experienced gteat sorrow... at the 
recent tragedy of the Hungarian people, when counterrevolutionary forces made 
an insane attempt to overthrow the socialist system.” East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the French and Italian Communist patties gave demonstrative 
approval of Soviet policy in Hungary. The ensuing mutual declarations and 
resolutions, are well known. 


Recent Soviet policy in Hungary has taken two definite steps: (1) An 
agteement on economic aid and mutual-exchange of views; (2) an agreement on 


2I 


the stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary. Western commentators often attribute 
Soviet economic aid to Hungary to the fact that the destruction wrought during 
last year’s fighting has not yet been, repaired.? This is a distortion: of the rea: . 
nature of the Hungarian economic crisis. This crisis did not begin with the revo- 
lution, but is rather one reason it broke out. The Hungarian government had 
announced on July 21, 1956 that the country’s economic position was insecure 
and declared itself ready to amend the plans of the Second Five-Year Plan. Ir 
the late summer of 1956 the crisis became so acute that more than 200 passenger 
trains had to be canceled because of a shortage of coal. 


But this is not the whole story. An armed uprising broke out only in Hungary. 
although the economic crisis affected the other satellites as well. Poland and East 
Germany were among the first to need help. Soviet aid to Albania took the form 
of cancellation of a 422 million-ruble debt.? This sum amounts to almost hal? 
the amount of Soviet credit to Hungary (865 million rubles), although there. was 
no revolution in Albania, where the population is not one eighth of Hungary’s 
Thus, the USSR did not grant economic aid to Hungary alone. There was £ 
general economic ctisis in the satellites, and Hungary’s difficulties were only = 
reflection of general symptoms. ; 

f Soviet economic aid was’ not granted immediately. The Hungarian Party 
organ Nepszabadsag reported successful Sovie:-Hungarian negotiations as early 
as January 27, 1957, but an actual agreement was not reached until two months 
later. On March 20 a strong Hungarian delegation arrived in Moscow. It was le 
by Kadar and included Chairman of. the Presidium of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic Istvan Dobi, Minister of Industry Antal Apro, Foreign Minister Imre 
Horvath, Minister of Culture Gyula Kallai, and Minister of Defense Geza Revesz 
The composition of the Soviet delegation shows the importance attached by the 
Kremlin to the meeting. Almost all the top Soviet leaders were present; Bulganin _ 
Khrushchev, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Malenkov, Zhukov, Gromyko, and the new 
Soviet Ambassador to Hungary, Gromov. The two delegations held negoti- 
ations from March 20 through March 28 in Moscow and published a joint declara- 
tion intended to demonstrate the complete agreement of the two governments. This 
declaration is an important document in Moscow’s present policy towards Hungary 

Nepszabadsag reported: ' , - 

During the current year the Soviet Union will deliver to Hungary goods valued 
at 1,010 million rubles, including 450,000 tons of wheat, 200,C00' tons of fodder, 
more than 1,200,000 tons of iron ore, 150,000 tons of steel, 110,000 tons of pig iron, 

_ 500,000 tons’of coke, 1,200,000 tons of coal, 900,000 tons of crude oil, 400,000 cubi= 

meters of timber, 8,000 tons of copper, 8,000 tons of ingot aluminum, and im 

addition tin, lead, nickel, and consumer goods.° 

The Soviet Union also granted the Hungarian government long-term credi= 
for 1957 amounting to 750 million rubles, of which 200 million is in convertible 

1 Sxddentsche Zesteng, Munich, March 29, 1957. 


2 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, April 19, 1957. 
3 Tbeid., March 29, 1957. 
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currency, and is also to deliver as part of earlier credit goods valued at 75 million 
rubles. The USSR is to put at Hungary’s disposal a further 40 million rubles of 
convertible currency.‘ Thus in 1957 Hungary is to receive goods and convertible 
currency 865 million rubles in value. 

These figures are ample evidence that the revolution did not cause the econo- 
mic crisis. The fact that the USSR isto deliver 450,000 tons of wheat and 200,000 
tons of fodder in 1957 is a clear example of the failure of a Communist economic 
system. The fighting from the end of October until the middle of November last 
year did not have any noticeable effect on agricultural production. It was confined 
to Budapest and other urban areas. Very little fighting took place in the rural 
areas. Forced collectivization and accelerated development of heavy industry 
are responsible for the fact that Hungary, which until 1945 was an exporter of 
agricultural produce, is now an importer. 

Noteworthy too is the fact that 1,200,000 tons of iron ore and 900,000 tons 
of ctude oil are to be delivered by the USSR. Until recently Hungary, with an 
annual production of more than one million tons, ‘was an oil exporter. ‘The 
fighting did not touch the oil-producing regions. The shortage of oil is also 
evidence of the pre-revolutionary crisis. The delivery of more than 1,200,000 tons 
of iron ore means that the Soviet Union is still demanding large sacrifices from 
Hungary in the interests of the overall military potential of the Eastern bloc. 
Hungary possesses practically no deposits of iron ore. Even if the USSR is, as 
maintained, delivering the ore at normal world market prices, Hungary is still 
in an unfavorable position. Soviet iron ore comes from Krivoi Rog and has to 
be reloaded at the Zahony border station, since the Soviet railroads run on a wide 
gauge. Transportation costs over such a long distance are extremely high. Steel 
produced in Hungary will be costly, and this can only be balanced by a reduction 
in the standard of living of the Hungarian workers, 


However, a comparison of the figures contained in the Moscow agreement 
with other statements will reveal that the Soviets have made a temporary econo- 
mic retreat in Hungary. The 1957 Hungarian economic plan fixes steel production 
at 770,000 tons. Over two million tons were to have been produced by the end 
of the First Five-Year Plan (December 31, 1954). In comparison with this, the 
1957 plan figures are extremely modest. The extent of this economic retreat will 

_ be realized when other figures are taken into consideration. In 1957 overall 
Hungarian production is to be 11.2% less than the planned figure for 1956. The 
light and food industries ate to increase production by 9%, while heavy industry 
is to reduce production by 4%. Earnings are to increase by 15%.-Hence, invest- 
ments will have to be reduced. Less production combined with increased earnings 
can only lead to very slow capital accumulation. Investments in 1957 will be 36% 
less than the planned figure for 1956. Investments for housing construction and 
social and cultural purposes will increase by 27% over 1956. On the other hand, 
investments in industry; agriculture, transportation and communications, and trade 
will be reduced by 52%. Many unfinished concerns, will not receive any support 
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in 1957. These include important concerns such as the rolling mill and cellulose 
plant in-Dunapentele, the ore-concentrating works in Miskolc, and the Vacer _ 
cement factory." ` ' ; : 


Instead of forced development of heavy industry, emphasis is now being put 
on the social factor, which does not fit in with the usual picture of Soviet economic 
planning. Any questions as to whether the Kremlin would give up Hungary is 
answered by the fact that Kadar would not have received credit to ‘the value of 
865-million rubles if the nation were about to be set free. The revolution and its 
effects did force certain concessions’ from the Kremlin, but only as a tactical 
| retreat. Once the political and military positior of the Soviets is again stabilized 
in Hungary, the investment rates for heavy industry will certainly be reviewed. 


Since the defeat of the revolution the Kremlin has been endeavoring to.com- 
promise it and to represent the armed intervention as an altruistic act of socialist 
solidarity and a defense of the Hungarian people against reactionary attempts ta 
restore fascism.-During the Moscow negotiaticns economic aid was granted only 
with political strings. The economic agreement was signed within the framework 
of a mutual political demonstration, and the Kadar government was forced tc ` 
given an appearance of legitimacy to Soviet intervention in Hungary. The 
declaration accused the forces of imperialist reaction in the United States, Grear 
Britain, France, and other countries of the non-Communist world of having 
organized the Hungarian uprising. The discussion of the situation in the Unitec 
Nations and the resolution passed were condemned as compromising the UN 

„and as interfering in the internal affairs of Hungary and the other countries of the 
Warsaw Pact.® 


The joint declaration also referred to the “traitor” Imre Nagy and his group, 
carefully ignoring the fact that Prime Minister Nagy was the head of a govern- 
ment which, according to the Soviet press, had come to power legally. Nor was 
there any mention that this legitimate government had been overthrown by Soviez 
use of force alone. The insurgents were condemned as “fascists, counterrevolu- 
tionaries, and imperialist agents.” Kadar and his associates embarked on a tout 
intended to convince the Soviet workers of the loyalty of the Hungarian people. - 
Such ideological loyalty was first demonstrated on March 20 by a visit to the 
tombs of Lenin and Stalin, where wreaths were laid by Kadar and Dobi in tha 
` name of the Hungarian delegation. The wreath for’Stalin bore the following 
statement: “To J. V. Stalin, the steadfast fighter of the working class and of 
socialism, from the government delegation of the Hungarian People’s Republic.” 

Ata reception in the Hungarian embassy on Match 21, Kadar paid the usual trik- 
utes to the Soviet Union and attacked the United States, where “the backers, plotters, 


and supporters of the armed counterrevolutioazary attacks aré to be found in the 
imperialist circles, which at the same time have also made-an attempt on thz 





5 Ibid., May 17, 1957. 
6 Ibid., March 29, 1957. 
7 Ibid., March 21, 1957. 
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independence of Egypt, and at whose head the USA stands.”® On the same day 
, the delegation paid a visit to a Moscow airplane factory. Here Minister of Industry 
Apro spoke to more than ten thousand workers. His long speech was nothing 
more than a eulogy of the Soviet Union. He even admitted what Communists 
rarely admit openly: “Without the military aid of the Soviet Union we would not 
have been able to crush the counterrevolution . . .”® Later, Kadar and his com- 
panions made speeches at the Kirov Works in Leningrad, at a mass meeting in 
Stalingrad, and in the presence of twelve thousand workers of the Uralmashzavod 


in Sverdlovsk. Hete he made a fierce attack on National Communism. ` 


At the end of the tour another Soviet-Hungarian friendship meeting was 
held in the Kremlin. Kadar and Bulganin made speeches in which present Soviet 
policy was glorified as the “mutual views and aims of both governments.” On 
this occasion Kadar attacked Yugoslavia: “We cannot share the views of comrades 
Kardelj and Popovic according to which there was a revolution in Hungary 
last year.”10 In sum, the Hungarian delegation bent over backwards in order to 
justify the Kremlin’s policy in Hungary. i 

There followed the joint declaration of March 28, 1957, concerning immediate 
negotations on the stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary. On May 27 a Soviet 
delegation arrived in Budapest. The leading figures in this delegation were 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and Minister of Defense Zhukov. An official com- 
muniqué stated that 


the governments of the Hungarian People’s Republic and of the Soviet Union 
announced in their joint declaration of March 28, 1957 that it is expedient and in 
accordance with international treaties to maintain Soviet troops in Hungary in the 
present international situation, in view of the likelihood of aggression by the North 
Atlantic bloc and from the standpoint of mutual defense. The Soviet and Hungarian 
delegations have agreed to sign an agreement on the legal status of Soviet troops 
temporarily stationed in Hungary." : 


There was very little fuss about these negotiations. The Soviet delegation 
atrived in Budapest on May.27 and the agreement was signed by both parties 
on the same day. The heads of both delegations made speeches on the importance 
of the agreement during a reception in the. Hungarian parliament, and on the 

` afternoon of May.28 the Soviet delegation flew back to Moscow. Poland (Decem- 

ber 17, 1956) and Romania (December 3, 1956) had already provided models 
for the agreement, and the Hungarian delegation merely signed the prepared 
formula. 

The joint Soviet-Hungarian declaration in Moscow had referred to negotiations 
on the strength of the Soviet troops in Hungary. The Budapest agreement, 

‘however, makes no provision for the strength and location of Soviet troops in 
Hungary; it merely refers to a special contract. The agreemtnt on the stationing 

® Ibid., March 22, 1957. s i 5 

® Ibid, : 

10 Tbid., March 28, 1957. 

11 Jbid., May 28, 1957. 
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of troops is ‘not of fixed duration; the final article states that it will remain in 
force as long as Soviet troops are stationed in Hungary, although mutual amend- 
ments are always possible. . i 

The Budapest agreement leads to the inevitable question, to what extent in the 
_ foreseeable future Hungary will again play a part in the military porential of the 
Soviet bloc. There are numerous reports on the re-formation of the Hungarian 
“People’s Army.” However, such a reorganization cannot be taken too seriously. 
The limited success with the re-formation of the Hungarian Communist Party 
indicates that the Hungarian Army will not play an important role in immediate 
Soviet military planning. However, Hungary can soon be reincluded in the 
Kremlin’s plan as a base, point of deployment, and supplier of important raw 
materials for military purposes.. : 

All Hungarian airfields are once again in working order and are being used 
as actual or potential bases for the Soviet.Air Force. Rumors have appeared in 
the West that negotiations were held between the heads of the general staffs 
during the Hungarian delegation’s stay in Moscow, and that during numerous 
_ secret sessions in the Kremlin plans for the erection of long-range rocket bases 
worked out by the Soviet, general staff were discussed. On Soviet insistence work 
is to begin as soon as possible in the western part of the Trans-Danubian region, 
about 60 to 100 kilometers from the Austrian border. Particular regions west of 
Lake Balaton in the Balkan mountains near Hajmasker, Pape, and Tapolca are 
to be sealed off. Similar installations are to be erected later in the neighborhood 
of Pecs in southern Hungary. The erection of these bases is to be the work of 
the Soviet Army since it has had experience in the building of such bases in 
East Germany, Poland, .and Czechoslovakia. The military garrison of the 
closed zones and the maintenance of the rocket ranges are for the present to be 
left to the Soviets until Hungary possesses her own technical units. +? 

` The Hungarian railroad network did not suffer any important damage during 
the revolution and can once again be used for military transport purposes. 
Measures have been taken to improve railroad communications between the 
Soviet Union and Hungary. Nepszabadsag reported on March 26 that work had 
been in progress at the Zahony border station from December 7, 1956 until the 
- middle of March 1957. Zahony is the reloading station for Soviet freight trains. 
_ Previously the. installations there could handle a daily load of only 3,000 tons. 
Now this has been increased to 12,000—15,000 tons, and it is to be farther 
increased to 20,000—25,000 tons. This additional transport capacity has advan- 
tages not only for the Soviet import and export trade, but also for any future 
movement by the Red Army to the South and West. 

Neither aluminum nor bauxite will figure among those Hungarian raw 
materials of military importance in the Soviet war potential. ‘The joint declaration 
_ stated that the USSR is to deliver 8,000 tons of ingot aluminum to Hungary in 
1957. This statement seems to confirm the rumors that production has fallen in 
the bauxite and aluminum industries as a result of the revolution. 


13 Der Sidostdentsche, Munich, April 1957. 
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Most important for the USSR ate the Hungarian uranium deposits. Before 
‘the revolution practically no one in the country knew about them. The matter 
only came to-light during the revolution. On November 1, 1956 Radio Free 
Rossuth broadcast a declaration by the Hungarian atomic scientist Lajos Janosi that 


the Hungarian uranium mine is in Hungarian hands. Soviet engineers and their 
families have left the mine and now revolutionary soldiers ...are guarding the Kovago- 
szollos mine..... The Soviet authorities zealously guarded everything connected 
with uranium. ... Hungarian experts were left in the dark. For instance, I, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee, was not informed about the existence 
of uranium. I found out only through the papers... 
I do not know what contracts we have with the Soviet Union. However, no 
great damage can have been done since uranium mining is only at the initial stage. . . . 
~ The rumor that sixteen tons were sent out of the country seems to be true, but this 
means sixteen tons of ore. Very little uranium can be obtained from this.... At 
present, nobody can say with certainty how much uranium there is in the country.... 
However, it is likely that the deposits are considerable....In my opinion, the 
government should form a ‘national Atomic Energy Commission as soon as possible. +? 


In November 1956 there was bitter fighting around Kovagoszollos, and 
freedom fighters apparently dynamited the uranium mines. Since then there has 
been no information on the Hungarian uranium deposits. A report in Nepszabadsag 
maintained that the work begun in 1956 had been held up since the Soviet 
experts left and that the Hungarians did not have sufficient experience. “In the 
immediate future new Soviet-Hungarian negotiations will be held on this question 
and the continuous mining of uranium ore will begin in the second half of this 
year.”14 Nor was Hungarian uranium. forgotten in the joint declatation. “The 
Soviet Union is granting the Hungarian People’s Republic economic and technical 
aid for the prospecting of uranium deposits. It is delivering special installations, 
tools, and instruments.” 15 During the negotiations an agreement was concluded 
by which the Soviet Union is also. to grant such aid in the future; the Soviet 
` Union is, moreover, to aid the Hungarian People’s Republic in the construction 
of atomic ‘power stations and will aid her in obtaining fissionable material. The 
parties agreed that Hungary, once the uranium mines are working again, will 
' sell the ore which is not needed for its own economy at a fair and mutually 
agreed price to the Soviet Union. In other words, the Kadar government is 
ensuring Soviet monopoly over Hungarian uranium. 


One of the features of the Hungarian revolution was the general protest by 
the population against the future continuance of a one-sided Russophile cultural 
- policy, The masses demanded the abolition of the compulsory study of the Russian 
language. The center of this cultural campaign was the total rejection of Commu- 
nist teachings imbued with Soviet chauvinism. After the restoration of order 
everything possible was done to restore Soviet cultural influence. The Russian 

19 The Revolt in Hungary, New York, 1957, p. 64. 
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language is again compulsory in schools and as Nepszabadsag reports, “the Soviet- 
Hungarian’ society is resuming its noble vocation with new impetus and £ rich 
' program.”16 A House of Soviet Culture is soon to be opened in the street in ` 
Budapest, in which the Hungarian Secret Police headquarters were previously 
located.’ . 
The most difficult problem is how to cope with the writers. The most gifted 
Hungarian authors turned against the Soviet Union. The Party’s theoretical organ 
` Tarsadalmi Szemle did not appear until the end of May because of a shortage of 
collaborators. Never before have so many Communist writers followed th= dic- 
tates of their conscience. Gyula Hay and Tibor Dery were the two most celebrated 
personalities in Hungarian Communist literature. ‘Now they and many of their 
colleagues have been arrested as political suspects, by the Kadar government. 
The Soviet leaders first attempted to wage the cultural struggle on ideological , 
grounds, and a Western Communist, Togliatti, was given the task of takirg the 
first step. His articlè appeared in the Italian Communist Party’s theoretical organ 
Rinascita, and then in numerous other journals. Togliatti attacked Gyula Hay for 
‘having demanded fundamental changes in the country’s political and economic 
life and condemned all the revolutionaries for engaging in lawlessness and murder 
without consideration for the Party interests. “These writers are not afraid to 
express the opinion: ‘we are the ones who have given the signal’... It is clear that 
these writers wanted [to use] their initiative to make the revolution theiz own 
and to'demand it be recognized as their affair.” 

On November 2, 1956, the Hungarian writers decided to demand withdrawal 
from the Warsaw Pact, Hungarian neutrality, and UN protectioa. These are 
unforgiveable sins, and since the leader of, the Italian Comrnunists. dealz with ` 
them, it was a call to the police and public prosecutor. ` l 

In his interview on American television Khrushchev also mentioned Hungary. 
He offered, but under various unacceptable conditions, to withdraw Soviet 
troops from Poland, Hungary, and Romania, and rejected the thesis that the 
satellite Communist regimes would collapse if the Soviet divisions were-withdrawn. 
“Do we want to tèst it? You will see the Kadar regime, the regime of the >eople 
in Hungary, bloom and flourish for generations.” Khrushchév’s optimism 
contradicts, for example, the statement by Hungarian Minister of Industry Apro 
that the counterrevolution could not have been crushed without Sovizt aid. 
Kadar expressed the same thoughts in a speech to the Hungarian parliament on 
May 9, 1957 and postponed for two years the elections due this year. The fact 
that Kadar is not prepared to tisk a Communist-type election is the most ob- 
jective and clear criticism of present Soviet policy in Hungary. 


l 
l 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy = 


The Legal Aspects of the Changes in Soviet 
Industrial Administration 


The foundation of the recent changes in the Soviet industrial administrative 
system ‘was provided by Khrushchev’s political “theses” published at the end of 
March and compiled in accordance with a.decree passed at a plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee held on February 14, 1957. Contrary to former 
practice, according to which the stiggestions of the top Party leader were accepted 
without question, this time there appears to have been considerable debate, and 
the resulting law and constitutional amendments show some variations from the 
original theses. Although it is presently.too early to give a complete analysis of 
the significance of the changes, a few deductions are nevertheless possible. 


The chief feature of the Party. Central Committee’s decree, entitled “The 
Further Improvement of the Organization of the Administration of Industry and 
Construction,” was the decentralization of industrial administration.! This move 
was designed to bring the economic regions and their administration closer 
together, extend the rights of the union and autonomous republics, and increase 
the role played by local Party and government organizations.? The task of the 
center, to be carried out through Gosplan of the USSR, is now mainly to “co- 
ordinate the work of the administrative organs of the economic regions in the 
execution of annual plans, [and to carry out] current planning.”? No clearly 
defined outline of the new structure was given in the decree, and the only more- 
or-less concrete item was the mention that the new territorial administrative unit 
would be the économic region. 


: f , 

However, with the publication of Khrushchev’s theses, one and a half months 
later, a clearer picture of the proposed changes was available. It established that 
the basic principle of reorganizatiori was to be the substitution of administration 
according to territory for administration according to industry. 


The regions have been laid out so as not to disrupt the present administrative 
division by crossing the boundaries of republics or oblasts, although in a number 
of cases several oblasts have been: combined. Most industrial ministries at all- 
union and republic level have been abolished and the functions of Gosplan of the 
USSR and the republic gosplans extended. The republic councils of ministers are 





1 Taeestia, February 15, 1957. 
2 Ibid. 
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to include the gosplan chairmen and first deputy chairmen. In the discussions 
which ‘followed the publication of Khrushchev’s theses it is noteworthy that the 
majority opinion advocated not an increase in the power of local organs, but a 
decrease, together with the retention, even if certain restrictions are imposed, 
of the “branch principle” in economic administration, that is, grouping accord- 
ing to industry. Strangely enough, the discussion did not reveal any desire to 
enhance the functions of the republics and economic regions, while those jurists 
‘ who expressed an opinion showed extreme care in their statements on the nature 
of the legal relationship of the sovnarkhozes (economic councils) to the republic 
and local authorities. In any case, the latters’ rights have been reduced to a mini- ` 
mum, with the sovnarkhozes acting as Moscow’s local organs and therefore not 
completely subordinate to local authorities. It has been proposed that the legal 
relations between local authorities and sovnarkhozes be such that the latter would 
in fact be quite independent of the former. The decisions of these republic ad- 
ministrative organs would serve primarilyas recommendations to the sovnarkhozes, 


oras a means of expressing the opinions of local government organs on questions. ` i 


under discussion. Such recommendations would merely “be taken into consid- 
eration by the sovnarkhozes and higher-organs when these questions were being: 
worked out finally,” 4 and thus would not be binding. : 


The direction taken by the discussion was to a large extent predetermined by 
the Party Central Committee’s general political-and ideological aims, which were 
based on the principle that “democratic centralism” is inviolable. These aims . 
were not only to set a definite limit to the extension of the rights of the republics, 
oblasts, aid economic regions, but, even more important, to retain centralism as 
an ideological and political sine qua non. In this respect the very concept of de- 
centralization was regarded as ideological heresy, although abroad it had beer 
popularly believed that the proposed changes in the system of Soviet economic 
administration were an act of decentralization. Komtmunist; for example, stressed 

-that the rejection of the centralistic principle would be an anarchical deviation 
and, on the basis of a decision made at the Tenth Party Congress in 1921, was 
incompatible with membership of the Communist 'Party.® 

The struggle against possible. decentralizing deviations has always beer 
waged by putting a timely halt to the aspirations of local Party and administrative 
elements towards autarky, as this would ‘otherwise lead to a facto economic 
administrative decentralization, and, for the national republics, even politica. 
independence from the center. 

In essence, Khrushchev tried, to reduce the changes, which had become 
necessaty for a number of economic and political reasons, to the formula oZ 
bringing the economic regions and their administration together. This was tc 

` be done by deconcentrating the centralized administration and replacing the 
extreme “branch” form of centralization by a territorial form, under which loca- 
Party, and to a certain extent, government organs would receive more power bu- 


4 Sovetskoe gosudarstro i praso, No. 5 (1957), p. 16. 
5 Komssmist, No. 4 (1957), p. T. : ! 
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would remain subject to a rigid vertical system of control. The regional economic 
‘administrative organs, the sovnatkhozes, are to work exclusively on projects of 
national importance: 
` At the same time, several concessions were made, for propaganda purposes, 
to political and economic centrifugal tendencies, particularly in the national 
republics. ‘The granting of more functions to republic and oblast organs has been 
officially interpreted as an “extension of the rights” and a “strengthening of the 
sovereignty” of the union republics, and an increase in the role of local Patty and 
‘government organs. These tactics were employed because of the need to maneuver 
under conditions of increasing ideological, political, and economic contradictions 
in the Soviet system. This was also reflected. during the legalization of the changes 
in industrial administration. The national discussion held on the subject was 
nothing new. A similar discussion had taken placd in 1936, for example, prior to 
the promulgation of the law banning abortion, and also in 1936, on the constitu- 
tion. The intention is to create an impression of democracy, without endangering 
the totalitarian nature of the system. But on this occasion, the discussion was on 
a.larger scale and comparatively freer than any previous ones, while its results 
were teflected, if only to a very slight degree, in subsequent legislative measures. 

The differences.expressed during the discussion were probably a reflection 
of the differences of opinion at the highest levels of the Party hierarchy that led 
to the current purge. It was evident that.the resultant Central Committee decree 
was a compromise, and that there was no final general line pursued by the collec- 
tive leadership. At every phase of the proposed reorganization to date there have 
been surprises and changes in the original project. 

The differences which came to light during the discussion of the theses and 
the work on the draft laws centered around two questions: the extent to which 
the branch principle should be replaced by the territorial principle and how either 
should be applied in the relationship of the-union center to the constituent 
republics. In the final laws a further question, that of the economic regionalization 

„Of the large union republics, was treated somewhat differently than in the Party 
Central Committee’s directives. 

Khrushchev’s theses made no mention of whether industrial ministries at 
union or republic level were to be abolished completely or preserved in part, 
although it would: seem that the former course is intended. Thesis 2, Section II 
states quite clearly that ‘after the sovnarkhozes have been set up “the need for 
union and republic ministries in charge of industry and construction is past.”® 
However, in a speech made seven weeks later in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
Khrushchev himself proposed retaining eight all-union industrial ministries. He 
indicated the expediency of preserving a number of industrial ministries in the 

" RSFSR and the Ukrainian, Kazakh, and Azerbaidzhan republics. During the 
' debate, however; the preservation of industrial ministries in general was attacked. 
In his concluding remarks Khrushchev declared himself partially in “agreement” 
with the status of republic ministries, but nevertheless continued: to insist.on his 
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proposals for retaining union and several republic industrial ministries. The laws 
which were then passed established the retention of eight all-union ministries. 
but abolished industrial ministries in the republics (second part of Articles 9, 
11, and 12, law on organization). Moreover, the councils of ministers of the union 
republics were entrusted with presenting for examination by their supreme so- 
viets “proposals for the abolition of economic ministries” in general (Article 17). 


Even the law.of May 10, 1957 did not fully solve the question of branck 
ministries. Changes were introduced at sessions of the republic’supreme soviete 
which differed from both the Party Central Committee’s proposals and, to ar 
even greater extent, from the system as set down in the law. Thus, in accordance 
with Article 11 of the law amending both ar all-union and republic level, al. 
14 union-republic industrial and construction ministries were abolished. Mean- 
while, laws passed by the republic supreme soviets have preserved several oZ 
these ministries, turning them from union-republic into republic ministries. 

Article 17 of the law on reorganization was realized only in part. The juridica- 
nature of the commission under which the governments of the union republic: 
were to introduce proposals’ for the abolition of republic economic ministries 
was not clearly defined, since a legislative measure normally establishes basic and 
binding general rules, but does not contain operative instructions, as is the case 
in Article 17. On the other hand, the article’s indirect proposal that republic 
economic ministriés be abolished falls outside the sphere of competence of the 
Supreme Soviet, since the amendments of May 10 to the constitution do noz 
provide for republic ministries (those which co not have their directing centers 
in the ‘Soviet government) in the union republics. In accordance with Article 
146 of the Constitution the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has the power to change 
the constitution. However, the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet did not 
avail itself of this right when it carried through its plans for abolishing the ir- 


"dustrial ministries; it preferred to “entrust” the republics with the actual changing. 


The result was that the governments of the union republics have not carried out 
the “missions” with which they had been entrusted (by making them law and, 
hence, binding). In the draft laws laid before their supreme soviets the republi= 
governments have preferred to abolish only a few economic “republic” ministries 
while creating new ones through the re-formation of several former “union 
republic”-ministries and departments. Thus, for example, the RSFSR has retained 
four economic republic ministries (without the Ministry of the River Fleet, 
including those re-formed from union-republic ministries. The Ukrainian SSE 
has retained four, the Belorussian SSR two, the Georgian SSR fouz, the Kazakh 
SSR four, and the Lithuanian SSR three. . S i O 


Under the law on reorganization, the question of economic regionalization 
was referred to the competence of the union republics. "The Party Central Con- 
mittee did not consider it necessary to insist that the original proposals foe 
the creation of 68 economic regions in the RSFSR, eleven in the Ukrainian 
SSR, and one each in the remaining republics be put into practice. Subsequently, 
70 regions were set up in the RSFSR, four in Uzbekistan, and nine in Kazakhstar. 
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Since these changes had not even been mentioned during the national discussion 
they came as something of a surprise. In the words of chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR Kunaev, they were the result of “further study 
of the question.”” Be that as it may, in the three weeks before the law on the 
economic regionalization of Kazakhstan was passed, nothing had been said about 
the need for changes. : 

Some of the most important sections of the law on reorganization indicate 
the order to be followed in forming economic administrative regions and their 
sovnarkhozes, their system of subordination, and the basic rights of the union 
and republic governments with respect to the sovnarkhozes, and list the industrial 
ministries which have been abolished, and those which have been retained. 

As we have already mentioned, the economic regions are being set up by the 
supreme soviets of the republics (Article 2). The structure of the sovnarkhozes 
is approved by the councils of ministers of the republics (Article 7), which also 
appoint their members. At the same time, in republics with ohe region the sov- 
narkhoz chairmen may be appointed to the corresponding councils of ministers 
(Article 4). ; 

Neither union nor republic laws have established a general principle by which 
the economic regions are to be set up. In accordance with Soviet administrative 
and legal doctrine there must be a sound economic basis for all administrative 


. territorial division. The textbook on law used at Soviet universities states that 


“administrative territorial division must correspond to the task of developing 
the productive forces of the country as a whole and of its individual parts.” 8 
Thus, for example, the reason for the creation of the oblast, the largest adminis- 
trative territorial division is that “it represents an involved economic complex, 
which includes industrial centers and agricultural regions, [and is] an important 
support for the central government and Party organs in the provinces.” ? 

In other words, the administrative oblast is a type of economic administrative 
region. In view of this, the question of the fate of the present oblasts then arises. 
Khrushchev vaguely mentioned the possible “unification of oblasts,” in certain 
cases, but stressed that it would be better not to be carried away by this, “so as not 
to complicate the transition to the new forms of administration.”’!° The latest 
information available indicates that in the RSFSR the economic and administrative 
division is roughly the same (70 economic regions to 80 administrative), while 
the figures are 11 and 26 in the Ukraine, 4 and-10 iñ Uzbekistan, and 9 and 16 in 
Kazakhstan. In addition, four union republics with oblast divisions (Belorussia, 
Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenia) and two with autonomous units (Georgia 
and Azerbaidzhan) represent single economic regions. It is as yet difficult to see 
why the reform has not involved a reorganization of the general administrative 
division. It is not impossible that Khrushchev was afraid to introduce overly 





? Kazakbstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, June 5, 1957. 

8 Sovetskoe gosudarsteennos pravo (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1948, p. 226. 
® Ibid., pp. 268—69. 
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The fusion of administrative oblasts with economic regions, moreover, could 
be a double-edged weapon for the Kremlin. In those republics with several 
regions particularly, simplification of the system of territorial administration 
could lead to increased industrial administrative independence from Moscow. 
This is probably the reason for Khrushchev’s advice that caution be exercised in 
the matter of fusing economic and general administrative regiors. This advice 
was apparently intended primarily for the leaders of the national republics, since 
in the RSFSR this identification has been only on a small scale, It is too early'to 
judge whether Khrushchev’s advice will be followed in the Ukraine or Central 
Asia. 

In accordance with Article 7 of the law on reorganization, the structure of the 
sovnarkhozes is approved by the government of the union republic concerned. | 
However, on the basis of Article 22 the statutes governing the sovnarkhozes have 
to be worked out by the Council of Ministers of the USSR. Thus, the role of the 
republic governments in this question can be drastically curtailed. From their 
method of formation and subordination the sovnarkhozes may be regarded as 
administrative organs in the make-up of each individual republic, although there 
is no direct indication of this in the law itself. The key to this question is the second 
part of Article 5, which states that “the Council of Ministers of the USSR exercises 
conttol over the economic councils through the councils of the ministers of the 
union republics.” These lines are open to two interpretations, according to 
whether the emphasis is laid on “exercises control over” or on “through the 
councils of the ministers of the union republics.” In the first case, it would 
appear that the union government intends remaining not only the supervisory 
and coordinating organ, but the active director of sovnarkhoz operations. In the 
_ second case, there is some guarantee that the republics will be able to participate 
directly in the administration” of industry. The general tone of the law would 
indicate that the first alternative would be nearer the intentions of its promulgators. 

‘The new economic setup will lead to republic participation in industrial 
management by giving the republic organs more powers, but at the same time 
„will enhance the sphere of competence of the departments at union level; for 
whereas union jurisdiction previously covered (Article.14, Paregraph M of the 
Soviet Constitution) the administration of industrial enterprises of all-union 
significance, now it takes in the “géneral direction of industry and construction 
at union-republic level.”11 Thus, whereas previously, at least on paper, all 
republic and local industry had been outside the sphere of the union administrative 
organs, under the new law “union-republic” and, to a certain extent, former 
“republic” industry has been included legally in the sphere of union adminis- 
tration via the system of sovnarkhozes. The law makes no mention of the prin- 
ciples to be used for apportioning functions and powers between the all-union 
and republic goverriments, thus opening up considerable scope for variations. 
However, the present general tendency and previous practice indicate that the 
governments of the republics will become the all-union administration’s territorial 
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executive organs. The competence of any state is determined primarily by its 
opportunities for regulating any aspect of life by legislative means. What oppotr- 
tunities will be opened for the legislation of the individual republics under the 
new system is not given in the law on reorganization. Judging by earlier con- 
stitutional practice the legislation of the union republics in this field amounts to 
the embodiment of the relevant regulations contained in all-union legislative 
measures into republic laws without amendment. There is, howevet, no practical 
need for this since union laws come into force the moment they are promulgated 
regardless of whether the regulations contained in them have been established in 
the laws of the republics or not. This is the case even if they are at variance with 
existing republic legislation (Articles 19 and 20 of the Soviet Constitution). 


An article in the May issue of the legal magazine Sovetshkoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
devoted to the organizational and legal problems of industrial administration and 
the question of regulating by legislation mentioned the need for Gosplan of the 
USSR to have the right to`introduce legislation. There is no question of such 
rights being granted the republic gosplans.12 Another writer, in the same issue, 
expressed the opinion that Gosplan of the USSR should be given the right to 
issue “normative acts.” In this, “all-union normative acts . . . in the form of laws 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or decrees and edicts of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR” ate to remain the basis of planned industrial direction.18 
Nothing is said of the union-republic supreme soviets and governments being 
able to introduce‘such acts in the sphere of industrial administration. Moreover, 
although the basis of the new system is a principle of direct subordination which 
prevents higher levels interfering directly in the work of lower units by by-passing 
intermediary levels, the law gives the government of the USSR the tight to 
countermand decrees and edicts issued by the sovnarkhozes (Article 8). At the 
same time, on the basis of Article 69 of the Soviet Constitution the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR can countermand the recission of a sovnarkhoz decree by 
a republic government (Article 8), thus leaving this act in force. 


Some protection of the rights of union-republic governments should be 
provided by the introduction of members of their councils of ministers onto the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. However, the practical value of this step is 
not overly great. The absence of supplementary instructions ensuring the regular 
participation of the chairmen of the republic councils of ministers in the work 
of the government of the whole country will reduce its significance to a minimum. 


ep 


The preservation of the centralized nature of the Soviet economic setup is 
guaranteed under the new law by the functions and powers of Gosplan of the 
USSR, which is being charged with 


carrying out a unified centralized policy in the development of the most impor- 
tant branches of the national economy, and, on this basis, ensuring the correct 
distribution of the country’s productive forces. 


12 Sosetskoe gosudarsive i praso, No. }| (1957), p. 7. 
13 Ibid., p. 21. . 
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Gosplan of the USSR must ensure the correct and proportional development 
of the branches of the country’s economy and... supervise the plans of the in- 
dividual union republics and regions."* 


The extent to which this affects the republics’ economic autonomy can be 
séen from instructions covering the allocation of the financial resources provided 
the republics’ industries. Under the guise of being given assistance the republics 
ate in fact being deprived of the right to utilize their own financial resources. 
The new law does not permit the principle of contract, even to a limited extent, 
in economic relations between union republics. Had it done so, it might have 
served as proof that they possessed a certain amount of economic and political 
autonomy and would have given substance to the constant assertion that the 
republics were acquiring increased sovereignty. 


The Warsaw newspaper Po prostu, examining the question of the accumulation 
and disposition of resources ‘(on the republic not economic regional level), - 
stated that “the process of accumulating and disposing of . . . resources (invest- 
ment and other purposes) will remain completely centralized, even in the future.” 15 
The newspaper then stated that “Soviet decentralization is essentially different 

from that of Yugoslavia, where thé commune is the organ of local self-adminis- ` 
tration and has a considerable part in the accumulation of resources from the 
enterprises situated in its sphere.” 

Even bearing in mind all these considerations, which indicate a progressive 
centralistic aspiration, it is still noticeable that the new organizational structure is the 
result of a certain relaxation of the former system of unrestricted political and eco- 
nomic centralism. On the organizational plane the branch structure was its classical, 
most logical form. The transition to a system of territorial units was brought 
about by the interplay of the many and varied factors, chief of which were the 
economic jnsolvency of the branch principle and increasing centrifugal tendencies 
in the Soviet empire. The Kremlin was obliged to fight to preserve “democratic 

_ centralism” by new, more elastic and hence mote complex methods. In addition 
to the organizational tenets which guaranteed that general state interests and the 
idea of a unified planned basis would be preserved the new political factors may 
entail the use of the opportunities which the initiators of the law have been 
obliged to proclaim, contrary to the dogma of centralism they were actually 
defending. However, inasmuch as this is dangerous for the integrity of the USSR, 
- the Soviet government is striving, paradoxical as it may sound, to employ the 
tactics of “increasing the rights” of the union republics to strengthen the cen- 
tralist structure. For although an increase in the rights of a non-Russian union 
republic would weaken the centralistic structure of the USSR, when applied ta 
the chief republic, the RSFSR, (the actral metropolis of the Soviet Union), it 
would strengthen sds structure. This is given added weight by the fact that the 
political leadership of the USSR and the RSFSR is combined in the persons of 
Khrushchev, who heads both the Party Central Committee of the USSR and 


14 Tzvestia, May 8, 1957. 
18 Po prostu, Warsaw, May 12, 1957. 
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the Bureau of the Central hoe for the RSFSR, and his followers, who 
= work both in the Secretariat ee the Party Central Committee and the Bureau of . 
the RSFSR. 


What then do the legislative acts passed in Moscow and the capitals of the 
“national” Soviet republics in May and June tfeally imply? An objective observer 
must consider the political aims implicit in them, the reasons necessitating their 
issuance, and the processes which have been going on in the USSR during the 
past two years. And’ whereas, on the-one hand, the main attention was directed 
so that the “spotting and combating of pernicious centrifugal tendencies” came 
within the scope of the Party, government, and trade union organs,1® on the 
other hand, as Po prostu asserts, the Soviet economic and general administrative 
apparatus 

will lose its hitherto “centralistic and metropolitan character;” the local apparatus 
will develop. The latter will find an expression not only-in the fact that it will be 
oriented primarily to local interests and its staff will change as far as nationality 
is concerned, It will draw nearer the local population, which might lead to the 
strengthening of the above-mentioned tendencies of promoting local interests in 
the work of the sovnarkhozes. This is a problem of prime political significance which 
goes far beyond the framework of economic organizational questions.1” 


A, Jurczenko 


' The Economy 


The Dilemma of. Economic Planning 


- Ina free economy the principle on which ie producer operates is maximum 
sales at competitive prices with reasonable profit. In the Soviet economy, on the 
other hand, management at all levels is guided by the principle of plan fulfillment. 


Clearly, it is much easier to fulfill a plan by manufacturing familiar products 
‘than by introducing new items, whose manufacture necessitates provision of 
new materials and component parts, new equipment, and the mastery of new 
technological and production processes. This entails much more work and there 
is the danger that if one of these new tasks is not fulfilled the plan as a whole will not 
be met. Hence, the heads of enterprises usually avoid new products, while the 
central government organs. try to overcome their reluctance. This is the reason 
for the cumbersome administtative apparatus and such organs as, Goskontrol or 
Gostekbnika, 

The Party leaders are well aware of this desire to fulfill plans by manufacturing 
obsolescent products. At the June 1955 plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee Bulganin quoted a number of’ typical facts: the manufacture of the 
out-of-date “Universal” tractor, obsolete machine tools, the poor assortment of 


16 Tepestia, March 30, 1957. 
17 Po prostu, op. cit. 
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rolled metal, and so on. On August 2, 1955 Secretary of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee Kapitonov complained in Pravda that “the facts reveal that 
many heads of enterprises, striving at any price to fulfill a plan, are clinging 
firmly to obsolete equipment.” On April 12, 1957 Pravda seed that “at the 
present time no one in enterprises stands to gain from bringing new equipment 
into production soon.” The giant Uralmashzavod is regarded as one of the 
country’s- model enterprises, but Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta com- 
plained on May 24, 1957 that “the process of masteting and introducing many 
types of new equipment [there] is being carried out inadmissibly slowly.” This 
is not the first time such sentiments have been voiced without effect. The defect 
is inherent in the Soviet system. 

One reason for the indifference shown by Soviet industrial workers is their 
realization of the fact that the fewer orders their enterprise accepts the less work 
there will be, and‘ the easier it will be to fulfill. plans. Thus, all levels of man- 
agement down.to plant director try to avoid new or complex orders. This has 
been borne out by Khrushchev, who complained in his theses that the Ministry’ 
of Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Construction persistently refused to 
manufacture wheeled tractors. Khrushchev insists that this type of tractor would 
be a great asset, particularly as it was cheaper to make and more economical in 
use than other types, and would fill a great demand. But the ministry was interested 
only in plan fulfillment. There was no competition, and the new type tractor 
offered the ministry no advantages for itself. 


Another contributory factor is that each enterprise director wants to have as 
many workers as possible in’order to fulfill his plan more easily. Moreover, all . 
sorts of excuses are found to obtain or retain extra wage funds. It is almost 
impossible for ministry officials to discover whether, an enterprise has a aa 
of manpowet.| 


Finally, the low Soviet standard of living and the lack of any real incentive for 
the workers in enterprise operations also play an important role. The ordinary 
worker has two aims: to fulfill the plan as easily as possible and to obtain any 
additional benefits to help satisfy his family’s basic needs. Thus, the worker’s 
concentration on plan fulfillment for its own sake has given rise to what Khrush- 
chev has called bureaucratic narrowmindedness. 


To rectify this state of affairs Khrushchev suggests substituting administration 
by region for administration by industry. Obviously, the causes of this narrow- 
mindedness will not be-eradicated, and the proposed changes are all a matter of 
degree. Then again, only the top levels of industry will be affected; enterprise 
directors and those below them will carry on just as'before. On the whole there 
is likely to be more bureaucracy, as new agencies—the sovnarkhozes—are being 
created, and as they are not replacing anything, they will simply be an additional 
bureaucratic element. Each sovnarkhoz is to control administrations, which in 
turn will have direct control of branches of industry and construction in their 
region. Thus, it will fulfill the functions SpE carried out by the ministries, 
although over a smaller area. 
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The republic supreme soviets created 105 sovnarkhozes, each of which will 
comprise from six to twenty branch administrations, not counting operational 
sections, trusts, and combines. The Belorussian sovnarkhoz, for example, is to 
have 13 administrations ;1 the Moscow urban sovnarkhoz, 20; Stalino Oblast, 6;2 
Leningrad Oblast, 20;8 Moscow Oblast, 16;4 and Kemerovo Oblast, 9.5 All told, 
the 105 sovnarkhozes will comprise approximately 950 branch administrations. 


Under the laws dealing with the reorganization, 150 all-union, union-tepublic, 
and republic ministries responsible for industry and construction were abolished. 
At the same time, however, the républic supreme soviets created a number of new 
ministries. A ministry of construction has been formed in almost every republic, 
while in the RSFSR, ministries of the timber, paper, and wood-working industries 
have been formed. Moreover, by a decision of the seventh session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR eight all-union industrial ministries, mainly of military signi- 
ficance, were preserved. 

Thus, the 150 industrial ministries are being replaced by 105 sovnarkhozes 
with 950 branch administrations. Besides this, more than 20 industrial ministries 
have been retained. This means that instead of 150 centers, all of the same type, 
there will be more than 1,000, divided into three different types. This is bound to 
result in an increase in bureaucracy. ` 


Khrushchev cited the dispersal of building organizations as one of the main 
defects of the old system. As a concrete example he quoted Sverdlovsk Oblast. 
where 203 organizations subordinate to 30 ministries are responsible for building. 
Not only was there confusion between ministries, but also within each individual 
ministry. However, even after all building organizations have been amalgamated 
into territorial trusts, which means ‘they are not so scattered, a new defect will 
hamper operations. Enterprises deprived of their own building organizations 
will have to apply to an independent building trust, which will have its own plan 
of work. The prolonged correspondence which is almost certain to be involved 
will hold up construction and consequently the work of whole enterprises. 
Further, Khrushchev noted that cooperation during production is primarily an 
inner-branch affair, being only poorly developed among different branches. The 
reorganization of administrative will not alter the situation, except in name, 
“branch” being replaced by “region.” Inner-branch cooperation had been more 
or less satisfactory and it is probable that inner-regional will be likewise. Khrush- 
chev’s reference to the dangers of autarky, however implies that cooperation 
among regions is not likely to be good. 

Khrushchev particularly decried the cumbersome and bureaucratic nature of 
the administrative apparatus, a situation which will not be remedied. by reorgani- 
zation. Soviet press reports give planned figures for the staff of the sovnarkhoz 





1 Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, May 24, 1957. 
2 Pravda, June 6, 1957. 

3 Promyshlenno-chonomicheshaya gazeta; June 5, 1957. 
« Pravda, May 7, 1957. 

5 Ibid., May 29, 1957. 
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administrations from 1,100® to 3,000,7 with an average of approximately 2,000 
persons. As there are 105 sovnarkhozes, the total will be in the vicinity of 210,000. 
Moreover, original, planned ‘figures for the administrations of Soviet establish- 
ments ate invariably much less than actual figures, a fact sometimes mentioned 
in the Soviet press. For example, Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR Bardin stated on May 10, 1957 at theseverith session of the Supreme Soviet: 
“The most important thing is to grant real rights to the factories rot in words but 
in deeds and if this is not done, it will be the cld story: expansion. A dreadful 
disease !”8 However, since the law passed at the session does not grant real rights 
to enterprises, it will probably not be long before Bardin’s fears are realized. 

The Soviet press is attempting, by quoting the abolition of various supply, 
marketing, and other organizations, to create the impression that the bureau- 
cratic machinery is being reduced. But no menon is made that the abolished 
branch organizations are being replaced by others which are virtually the same 
but now ona territorial basis. Thus, the chairman of the Stalino Oblast sovnar- 
khoz has announced the creation of a special administration for supply and sales 
with specialized regional bases subordinate to it.” In the Uzbek SSR special 
industrial administrations are.being formed in the oblast execut:ve committees, 
while administrations for geology,.for mineral pzeservation, for workers’ cadres, 
and so on are being formed in the Uzbek Council of Ministers.” Then again, in 
Gorky Raion, centralized bases and depots are being established.1! At the same 
time it should be not forgotten that the number of all-union and republic gosplans 
is being increased. All this, together with the increase in the administrative. 
apparatus is hardly likely to lead to a reduction in Soviet economic bureaucracy. 


In his report Khrushchev remarked that the intended reorganization would 
increase the role of science in production. Two measures were to be taken in this 
‘respect: (1) The transfer of research and design organizations from the Moscow- 
Leningrad area to the centers of production, and (2) the subordination of the 
majority of research and design organizations to the sovnarkhozes. The first 
measure may be effective if applied to those research and design organizations 
serving branches of industry which are not near the capital, for example, the coal 
or petroleum industries. But this measure will hardly effect the whole system of 
industrial administration. 

For years the Soviet leaders have been talking about the need to transfer 
research and design organizations nearer to the centers of prodtction, Sut these 
statements have remained mere words. There was nowhere to trensfer these 
organizations because neither living nor working quarters were available, and 
the opposition of workers in these organizations who do not want to leave Mos- 
cow or Leningrad was too great. 

6 Promyshlenno-chonomicheskaya gazeta, May 24, 1957. >, 

? Pravda, April 5, 1957. 

8 Ibid., May 11, 1957. 

° Ibid., June 6, 1957. 

10 bid., May 28, 1957. 

11 Promryshlenno-chonomicheskaya gazela, June 6, 1957. 
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The second measure—the subordination of the research and design organiza- 
tions to the sovnarkhozes—is completely irrational. In the past each product had 
been, as a rule, produced by the enterprises of one ministry. For example, cal- 
culating machines were manufactured by the Ministry of Instrument Making and 
Automation, The corresponding research and design organizations and scientific 
institutes were subordinate to this ministry. Thus, the institute designing calcu- 
lating machines, while subordinate to the Ministry of Instrument Making and 
Automation, was serving all plants manufacturing calculating machines. Now the 
institute is subordinate to the sovnarkhoz of a specific economic region and will 
tend to serve its own region to the detriment of the manufacture of calculating 
machines elsewhere. p$ 


Thus, the reorganization will by no means remove all the existing defects in 
the administration of industry enumerated in Khrushchev’s theses. New faults 
will arise. In the past, specialists in a given field were located at one center: the 
ministry and its research and design organizations. Questions on the develop- 
ment of a particular branch of industry were solved by all the specialists in that 
field. Now, there will be a group of specialists in each administration or depart- 
ment. Correspondingly, an administration will have fewer specialists at its disposal 
than the former ministry. If one of the enterprises, say, for agricultural machine 
construction,; improves its technological or construction processes it would be 
easier to spread this improvement among the enterprises working on agricultural 
machine construction subordinate to one ministry than among the enterprises 
subordinate to the various sovnarkhozeé. 


As recent experience teveals, the reorganization of only one ministry, splitting 
. it up and amalgamating it with other ministries, means suspending work for at 
least six months. Millions of rubles are spent on wages while workers are engaged 
in the non-productive task of moving. Duting this period, enterprises do not have 
normal contact with other enterprises, which further hinders their work. 


The Soviet system of economic administration of the Party bureaucracy under 
a totalitarian dictatorship excludes almost completely any personal interest by the 
workers in the end product of their efforts. The Soviet system prevents the natural 
development of the economy in accordance with the demands of the people and 
of a free market. Everything is decided by Party officials. This means poor 
management and bureaucracy in the economic system and leads to the creation of 
a cumbersome and ineffectual apparatus of administration and supervision. 


This results in a multi-million army of officials, insufficient, poor-quality 
products with high costs, and low labor productivity. The Soviet leaders possess 
reliable information about the position in the Soviet economy and have on 
numerous occasions attempted to put things right. Since no attempts have been 
made to rectify the main faults which inevitably arise under a dictatorship all the 
measures have been a failure. The obvious example is the repeated splitting up 
and amalgamation of the ministries.14 


12 Bulletin, Jone 1957, pp. 3—7. 





A a example is Gostekinika. This committee was formed in 1948, and 
hundreds of millions of rubles spent on it. In February 1951 it was abolished, but 
reformed in May 1955. In his theses Khrushchev suggested abolishing it again and 
creating in its place a new State Technical Committee, to have the same functions 
as its predecessor. foi 


In February 1957 a Central Sommittee plenum published a decree on “The 
Improvement of the Administration of Industry.” It stressed that “it is essential 
to reform the work of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning. 
Its task, together with current planning, is to coordinate the work of the admini- 
strative organs of the economic regions.” Only one month later Khrushchev 
contradicted this: “The existence of the State. Commission for Current Economic - 
Planning is at the present stage becoming inexpedient, and it must be abolished.” 
It need only be added that each contradictory measure was greeted with enthu- 
‘siasm by the Soviet press. . 

The Soviet leaders have undertaken the reorganization for reasons other than 
economic in an attempt to divert popular attention, from certain failures of the 
Soviet system and to give rise to hopes of future improved living conditions. The 
reorganization of industry. is thus being used for demagogic assurances of a 
speedy change for the better. 
~  Khrushchev’s theses contain numerous contradictions, for example, the 
references to centralization and decentralization. The report mentions the grant- 
ing of full economic rights to the sovnatkhozes, including the right to decide the 
extent of production and type of product to be manufactured, the right to fx . 
dates for delivery, wage rates, holiday pay, and so on. But neither the sovnar- 
khozes nor the enterprises will actually have these rights. They will belong par- 
tially to Gosplan, partially to othe: government administrative organs. Khrush- 
chev has stressed that Gosplan’s control of the economy will be considerably 
increased. Theoretically, the sovnatkhozes have been given the authority to draw 
up economic plans for their regions, but the Party leaders qualified the autonomy 
thus: “When analyzing the plans of the economic regions, Gosplan must put 
an end to manifestations of local preference. Gosplan must make corrections in 
the plans of the sovnarkhozes.”’ Corrections-mean that the plans will be changed. 
as is thought fit, that is, as Gosplan wishes. ‘The soynarkhozes will in essence be 
new organs of the central authority. Administratively they are to be subordinate ta 
the central government and to the republic government, while the Presidium of 
‘the Party Central Committee will as previously wield absolute power over botk 
of them. Operatively the sovnarkhozes are subordinate to the central organ. 
Gosplan. Thus, the differences'in the sovnarkhozes’ position as Compared witt 
the ministries is that the sovnarkhozes are more than ever subject to, the higher 
central organs, not centrally as the ministries, but throughout the country. Ir 
other words, the reorganization will lead to the formation of new organs of centra- 
authority throughout the USSR. E 


There is a contradiction in Khrushchev’s justification of the reorganization 
The theses and report point out that the need for the reorganization has arisen ir 
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connection with expanding production and the complex and varied nature of new 
equipment. But, according to Khrushchev, industty has developed to such an 
extent that the best form of administration is the form suggested by Lenin in 1918, 
that is, when industry was less developed and in a chaotic state. Khrushchev is 
suggesting, for a highly developed industry, an organization advanced for the 
lowest form of industrial development. Khrushchev then quotes Lenin (1918) 
that the role of the sovnarkhozes in the USSR will constantly increase. But 
everyone knows that not only has it not increased to date, but the sovnarkhozes 
have not existed. But this does not prevent Khrushchev from asserting that the 
Party is constantly pursuing one of Lenin’s principles. This reference to what 
Lenin wrote about the sovnarkhozes shows not only dogmatism, but also an 
attempt to hide bebind the shield of Marxist authority. ` J. Kholmogorov 


Culture 
. The Third Plenum of the Union of Soviet Writers 


The third plenum of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers was 
held in Moscow from May 14 through May 17, 1957. The Soviet leaders obviously 
attached great significance to this plenum; the heads of the republic, oblast, and 
krai writers’ organizations, members of the Board of the Moscow branch 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, and members of the editorial boards of literary 
magazines were present. Noteworthy also was the presence of then Party Central 
Committee Secretary Dmitry Shepilov and Soviet Minister of Culture. Nikolai 
Mikhailov. 


Although the organizers of the plenum ostensibly intended to sum up the 
activities of the writers’ organization during 1956, the title of the general report 
discussed, “Some Questions of the Development of Soviet Literature Since the 
Twentieth Party Congress,” reveals that the meeting was designed to serve much 
more important aims. ' 

Before the report was discussed First Secretary of the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Writers Aleksei Surkov pointed out in his introductory remarks 
that it was unsatisfactory. “Many shortcomings of this report are already clear. 
The main one is that the report is turned, although to the recent [past], neverthe- 
less to the past, and there is no broad and bold posing of the basic problems which 
are to be solved by Soviet writers.’ 

' This was the view of one of the co-authors of the report, which was a good 
example of the bureaucratic work of the Party. It was written in a lifeless official 
language and began with general theoretical statements, which left much unfin- 
ished, unsaid, or distorted; it attempted to show that Party control is still 
and will remain essential for the development of literature. However, there was 


. | Literaturnaya gazeta, May 21, 1957. 
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no mention of the fact that many of the works which have now been condemned 
as superficial and as painting too rosy a picture of Soviet life were written several 
years ago.on the direct instructions or with the blessing of the Party which is 
„now rejecting them, and were awarded Stalin prizes. There was the usual list of 
achievements: More than thirty writers and their works were held up as models for 
' those present. 


The main part of the report contained a devastating criticism of those writers 
who in 1956 dared to express their own opinions in public statements, in their 
works, and in articles on Soviet life and literature, that is, opinions which did 
not fit in with the Party line. No one was spared. The report ended with a praise 
of socialist realism and the possibilities it offered for literary creation. Thus, the 
plenum’s first task was to put an end to such phenomena as took place in Soviet 
literature in 1956. i 


. The main works condemned as expressing views in contradiction with the 
official point of view were: Vladimir Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone;? Dmitry 
Granin’s Ows Opinion;® Aleksandr Yashin’s Levers; Robert, Rozhdestvensky’s 
verse Morning; Semen Kursanov’s poem Seven Days of the Week ;° Evgeny 
Evtushenko’s poem The Station ‘Zima’; Margarita Aliger’s poem Most Impor: 
tant.8 The articles condemned included Nazarov and Gridneva’s “On the Question 
of the Backwardness of Dramaturgy and the Theater’’;® Ilya Ehrenburg’s article . 
on Marina Tsvetaeva ;1°S, Shtut’s “Before a Map of Our Literature” ;1 Konstantin , 
Simonov’s “Literary. Notes”;12 A. Kron’s “A, Writer’s Notes” 313 and Yakob 
Sttochkow’s “On V. I. Lenin’s Party Organization‘and Party Literature”! ` 


All these works contained a direct or indirect condemnation of socialist 
realism, posed the question of freedom of creation, and criticized particular aspects 
of Soviet life. The reasons for their appearance are political rather than literary, 
and the result of a complicated process which has been taking place in Soviet 
life. Immediately after Stalin’s death in 1953, the collective leaders, carefully at 
first, but then more openly, began to criticize Stalin in order to enhance their own 
authority. Complaints about the absence of a genuine conflict in many Soviet 
works and condemnations of those works which portrayed Soviet life-in rosy or 
idyllic colors began to appear. This was, of course, done with the knowledge of , 
the Soviet leadership. Information about the ersuing struggle rarely reached the 


2 Novy mir, Nos. 8—10 (1956). 
3 Ibid., No. 8 (1956). : 
4 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik storoi (Literary Moscow: Second Symposiurr.), Moscow, 1956. 
3 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik perey (Literary Moscow: First Symposium), Moscow, 1956. 
8' Novy mir, No. 9 (1956). ‘ 
7 Oktyabr, No. 10 (1956). 
8 Ibid., No. 11 (1956). 
® Voprosy filosofii, No. 5 (1956). 
20 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik vtoroi, op. cit. 
1. Novy mir, No. 9 (1956). - 
18 Thid., No. 12 (1956). 
13 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik vtoroi, op. cit. 
M Voprowy istorii, No. 4 (1956). 
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press. At the second session of Soviet writers in December 1954 there was talk 
of “the dull stream of works in which Soviet literature had become bogged 
down.” But the results of this struggle were not seen until later. The uncere- 
monious denunciation of Stalin meant a total defeat for many writers: Aleksandr 
Fadeev committed suicide; others ceased to write. 


The remainder were faced with the question, what to write about and how. 
A certain amount of experimenting was done; Ilya Ehrenburg’s The Thaw ap- 
peared, After the-I'wentieth Party Congress it seemed to many writers that it was 
possible in some degree to state the truth. This explains the appearance of those 
works which have recently been causing the Party so much trouble. 

Actually, a careful examination reveals that these works are not so dangerous 
as to be counterrevolutionary. They cannot be placed on a level with such works 
of the 1920’8 and 1930’s as Boris Pilnyak’s Mahogany, or Evgeny Zamyatin’s We. 
Not one of the works at present under fire treats the existing Soviet setup. Not 
one of the writers mentions the failure of Communism as an idea. And if they 
criticized individual shortcomings, such criticism was, at the moment of writing, 
permitted by the collective leadership. i ; 

However, by the time these works appeared in print, the domestic and foreign 
situations had changed. The appearance of the October numbers of the magazines 
coincided with the beginning of the Hungarian revolution.. In the light of these 
events even the slightest criticism was magnified by the frightened collective 
leaders into a counterrevolutionary crime. 

The alarm among the higher Party officials forced them to an immediate 
counterattack against the writers. The third plenum of the Union of Soviet 
Writers was chosen as the scene for the decisive attack. However, the plenum did 
not proceed exactly as its organizers wished. During the four days approximately 
fifty writers made speeches. Very few major writers said anything. Judging by the 
report of May 21, even Konstantin Simonov’s speech of repentance did not 
satisfy the presidium of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers. 


The speeches can be divided into two categories: The first consists of the 
usual speeches with praises of the Party, for example, speeches by Anna Kara- 
vaeva, Minister of Culture Nikolai Mikhailov, and to some extent Simonov’s 
- speech of atonement; the second comprises speeches attacking dissident thinkers. 
Petr Brovka, Sergei Mikhalkov, and Evgeny Dolmatovsky were extremely severe 
on Vladimir Dudintsev and Aleksandr Yashin. Some even went so far as to 
suggest that the seditious writers should publicity denounce their views and 
statements. Aleksei Surkov, Leonid Sobolev, Evgeny Popovkin made use of 
their position in the Party and the Union of Soviet Writers in an attempt to exert 
pressure on the dissenters. 

Possibly alarmed by the fact that he might be removed from his position as 
editor of Novy mir, Simonov made a speech of repentance. The other authors 
attacked made no reply. By their silence they showed their determination to 
„ continue the struggle and not to make a confession which would amount to pro- 

fessional suicide. 
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Thus, the plenum did not fulfill the hopes of its organizers. Some writers, 
particularly those from the national republics, criticized the bureaucratic style 
of the work of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers. Many dwelt on 
the fact that it paid little attention to the national literatures and national writers. 
Examples were speeches by Sabit Mukanov, Emelian Bukov, and Suleiman 
Ragimov. The plenum proved one thing only: There exists in the USSR a Union | 
of Soviet Writers which is a bureaucratic Party organization, controlling its own 
ministry of literature, while there are individuel writers attempting, within the 
limits allowed, to express their own'views and opinions. At the plenum the Party 
prevailed. 


; No sooner had the delegates dispersed than Pravda published statements by 

leading Soviet writers including Mikhail Sholokhov, Konstantin. Fedin, and Ilya 
Ehrenburg on the correctness of Party control of literature, their future creative 
plans, and the victory of socialist realism in Soviet literature.*° 


At the beginning of June a joint meeting of the Moscow writers’ organiza- 
tions and, the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers was held in Moscow 
for further discussion of questions examined at the plenum, The mistakes of 
Vladimir Dudintsev, Margarita Aliger, and others were again mentioned. But the 
speakers demanded that these writers, who are now accused of forming a faction 
and of conscious opposition, admit their mistakes and promise not to repeat them 
in the future. Thus, the purpose of the Party meeting was.to break down the 
conscious opposition of wayward writers and to obtain speeches of repentance 
from them. The main report by V. Sytin and speeches by writer members of the 
Party—Fedor Panferov, Aleksei Surkov, and Lev Sheinin—were merely attempts 
to influence their literary colleagues. 

Further silence was impossible, so some of the accused spoke. Emanuil 
Kazakevich and Aleksandr Yashin made speeches, while Margarita Aliger sent 
a letter. But, they continued, in essence, to defend their attitude and did not 
denounce their wotks. This led to a new wave cf attacks on the dissident writers, 
and the resolution passed at the Party meeting severely condemned any ideolo- 
gical wavering and the faction formed by the editorial board of the symposium 
Literaturnaya Moskva. : . 

` The plenum is over, but the struggle in the literary world has not finished. 
Further Party pressure is inevitable, but opposition by individual writers is bound 
to increase. f E. E. Kovalenko 


15 Prasda, May 19, 1957. \ 
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Soviet Society 


The Communist Patty and the Peasantry 


When the Revolution broke out in Russia there were only three million 
industrial workers to 100 million peasants, and 80% of the army came from rural 
areas.1 Thus, the Communist seizure of power was possible only because the 
peasantry on the whole accepted the Bolshevik slogans. In spite of this, the 
Communist Party has always been the peasants’ worst enemy. 


The peasants had faith in the Bolsheviks’ promises to give them the land they 
had longdreamt of owning. But, as the Soviets themselves admit, the land simply 
did not exist. The economist Litochenko, for example, pointed out that in 1917 
. only 10% of the land being cultivated belonged to “capitalists.” The rest was 
either in the possession of or leased by the peasantry.” Another Soviet writer has 
declared that “the results of the division of landowners’ estates turned out to be 
much less than had been expected. An official questionnaire showed that the 
increase in the plots per capita was insignificant: tenths or hundrethis of a desyatina 
[1 desyatina = 1.09 hectares].”3 


The Communists, however, never intended increasing the size of these plots. 
Marx called peasant farming barbaric, and his views were supported by leading 
German Marxists. Bebel, for instance, demanded that all peasant land be expro- 
ptiated in view of the primitiveness of peasant farming. Engels asserted that 
Marxists ‘could not permit peasant landowning, and placed his hopes on the 
United States, whose economic evolution, he asserted, “should lead to the ruination 
of all landowners, both big and small.” As early as 1868 a pupil of Marx, Eccarius, 
proposed converting all peasants into workers, while a year later the Geneva 
congress of the Communist International greeted the concentration of all land 
into the hands of a few landowners as something bound to hasten social revolution. 


As far as the peasantry was concerned, the Bolsheviks remained true to the 
- teachings of Marx. Lenin, who did not attempt to hide the weaknesses of Marxism 
in the agrarian question, was afraid lest the Revolution lead to the formation of 
a purely peasant party. He believed that the interests of the peasants and the wor- 
kers were basically in complete opposition to óne another and demanded that the 
Bolshevik party be exclusively proletarian. 


The time will come when the struggle with Russian autocracy will come to an 
end and for, Russia the epoch of democratic revolution will be past, and then it 





1 J. Lescure, Les origines de la révolution russe, Paris, 1927. Different figures have been given by other 
authors: P. Pascal in Histoire ds la Russie, Paris, 1947, gives a figure of approximately four million wor- 
kers in Russia in 1917; Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the 
USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 19 gives a figure of 17.6% urban population and 
82.4% rural population in 1913. ‘ 

® Prof. Litochenko, La situation économique de PUnion Sovietique, Paris, 1926. 

? B. Knipavich, Tri goda raboty v komissariate selskogo kbozyaistva (Three Years in the Commissariat 
for Agriculture), Moscow, 1920, p. 9. S 
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will be ridiculous to talk of the ‘unizy of the will’ of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
of democratic dictatorship, and so on. Then we will think directly about socialist 
dictatorship and will speak of it in more detail.4 


Lenin,and the other Bolsheviks remembered that Marx and Engels had warned 
against handing over the landowners’ estates to the peasantry and that Plekhanov, 
a major Marxist theoretician, had argued that the peasants did not have any “real 
revolutionary ideology.” But at the same time they did not forget Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht’s warning that even though revolution could be achieved without the 
peasants, it must not be directed against them. ` , l 


In view of the difficulties facing him, Lenin had, recourse to methods which 
were virtually criminal. To achieve his basic aim, the seizure of power, he and the 
Bolsheviks accepted the agrarian program of their most bitter enemies, the Social- 
Revolutionaries, and proclaimed that all land would be handed over to the 
peasants. At the Congress of Soviets on October 26, 1917, when the agrarian 
decree was being discussed, Lenin said: “Voices are being heard saying that the 
decree itself is an order drawn up by the Social-Reyolutionaries. Ler them. Isn’t 
it all the same who draws it up? But, as a democratic government, we cannot 
avoid the decisions of the lower masses, even if we are not in agreement. with 
them.” 


A month later, Lenin admitted: 


The Second All-Russian Congtess of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies adopted 
a land decree in which the Bolsheviks completely accepted the principles contained. 
in the peasants’ demands. This represented a retreat from the program of the Social- 
Democrats, since the demands were in keeping with the spirit of the program of the 
Social-Revolutionaries, but this is proof that thz people’s government did not want 
to foist its will on the people, but strove to go to meet it.® ` 


7 


j However, the Marxists in Russia did not renounce their ideological tenets, 
which were inimical to the peasants, and Trotsky, in his book The Year 1905, 
forecast inevitable conflict between the proletariat and the peasantry. 


The peasants paid dearly for their faith in the Bolsheviks. As mentioned 
already, the increase in peasant holdings after the Revolution was negligible. 
Moreover, the’ peasants themselves had neither machinery nor cartle, and the 
institutions which had provided credit, agricultural machinery, and advice were 
abolished. In addition, unemployment in the industrial centers brought an influx 
of millions of people into the rural areas, all demanding land. Industry practically , 
came to a standstill; and the peasants, who were now receiving nothing.from the ` 
cities, refused to supply them with grain. To remedy this the Soviet government 
began sending punitive expeditions into the country to requisition everything 
they could find. Grain production, which between 1910 and 1913 had averagec 
73.8 million tons a year, dropped to 34.4 millicn tons in 1920 and to 31.0 millior- 


4 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1947, TX, 68. 
8 Tbid., 3rd ed., 1937, XXII, 23.. : 
8 Thio., XXT, 99. 
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tons in 1921. ‘The sown area dropped 42%, the number of cattle 60%.” But while 
in the capitals and central regions people were dying of hunger, in the Ukraine, 
where an anti-Communist government was in power, meat, grain, and sugar were 
in plentiful supply. Only after the defeat of the White armies did the food crisis 
spread over all Russia, and in 1921-a terrible famine developed. Even Lenin 
admitted that the working class had never experienced such hunger as in the first 
yeats of the Bolshevik dictatorship. On March 8, 1921, at the Tenth Party Con- 
gress, when summing up the gravity of the situation, he spoke of the need for 
concessions to the peasants~so that relations between the proletariat and the 
. peasantry could'be normalized.® nv. 

The peasants despairingly resorted to armed uprisings, which took on serious 
proportions in Tambov and Saratov guberniyas (provinces) and Western Siberia. 
These were followed by the Kronstadt uprising and a general strike in Petrograd. 
Peasants and workers alike demanded “freedom,” “free trade,” “soviets without 
Bolsheviks,” and the “abolition of dictatorship.” f 


. During the Tenth Party Congress, Lenin said: 


4 


A petty-bourgeois, democratic element has appeared here with slogans of free 
trade, and is dlways directed against the dictatorship of the Bolsheviks. And this 
mood has had a very widespread effect on the proletariat. It has had an effect in 
enterprises of Moscow, in enterprises at a number of places in the provinces. This 
petty-bourgeois counterrevolution is undoubtedly more dangerous than Denikin, 
Yudenich, and Kolchak put together.® 


Faced with the peasant revolt the Soviet government embarked on a series 
of compromises and initiated the New Economic Policy, which brought about the 
abolition of grain confiscation (which Lenin admitted was paralyzing rural 
economic life), the setting up of a free market, the legalization of the right to own 
land, and the revival of agricultural cooperatives, which had been banned by the 
Bolsheviks as “capitalist enterprises.” 

However, the New Economic Policy was short-lived. The Communist Party 
noted with alarm not only the re-emergence of wealthy peasants, but that the 
peasantry in general was developing a political consciousness. Rykov, Lenin’s 
closest associate, later executed by Stalin, did not hesitate to state at a trade union 
congress held in 1922 that “the improvement in the position in the rural areas as 
a result of the good harvest is a danger to the working class.” Several years later 
Pravda repeated that “towards the end of the Civil War there were in the USSR 
15—16 million peasant farms; now they number 25 million. Those who do not 
understand the importance of these figures and think that the agrarian problem 
can be solved without recourse to energetic measures, and that the countryside 
is not a danger to socialism, do not understand anything,”’10 

7, Sir John Maynard, The Russian Peasant, London, 1927; Manchester Guardian Reconstruction Supple- 
ment, No. 6 (1922). ny 
8 V. I. Lenin, op. ci., 3rd ed., 1936, XXVI, 219. 


, ° Ibid, XXVI, 214. 
10 Prarda, March 30, 1927. 
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‘The peasants were a potential danger to the “workers? and peasants’” govern- 
ment. In Poland, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, and the Baltic countries radical land reforms were carried out about 
this period. The position of the peasantry in these countries improved sharply 
and everywhere peasant parties began to spring up, playing an important role in 
their country’s political life, and in some instances coming to power. In spite of : 
their radical ideology they were decidedly anti-Communist and the Soviet gov- 
ernment regarded them as its chief enemy. That is why all the revolutions which. 
took place after World War II with the overt or covert participation of the Red 
Army were directed not against “fascism” or “bourgeois feudal regimes,” but 
against the peasant parties and their leaders.1* Since then the periodic purges in 
the East European Communist parties have been aimed almost exclusively at 
“reactionary peasant elements.” i 


In its own country the Soviet government took precautionary measures to 
ensure that the peasants’ position would not improve or a peasant party come 
into being. Marxist doctrine held that a real revolution could be carried out only 
in a country with’a highly developed industry. Hence, it was decided to industri- 
alize the country as rapidly as possible, with the emphasis on heavy industry, 
particularly war industry. On the eve of the Fifteenth Party Congress in December 
1927, Stalin announced the proposed liquidation of the kulaks. From a purely 
economic viewpoint this was ridiculous, for Stalin knew full well that a large 
percentage of the grain on the market was provided by the so-called kulaks.!? 
But political considerations won the day, although one influential Bolshevik 
stated: “We do not intend to shoot all the kulaks and their children straight 
away. The kilaks make up five percent of the total population and number many 
millions.” In view of this, “more lenient” measures were recomfnended, such as 
sentencing them and their families to forced labor, primarily in the Far North, 
Siberia, and the Far East.18 This recommendation was acted upon. All the kulaks’ 
property—houses, furniture, reserves of food—was confiscated and the kulaks 
deported. One conservative source puts the number of deportees at three million 
peasants plus their families. A quarter of these died.14 


Collectivization was carried out at a rapid rate. On July 1, 1928, 1.7% of all 
farms had been collectivized, but by March 10, 1930 this figure had grown to 
58%. An official report on Gosplan revealed that “kolkhozes were set up without 
any plan, without the slightest serious organization, and without the assistance of, 
agronomists.” 15 , 


The first result of collectivization was a disastrous fall in the number of cattle, 
since the peasants killed their livestock rather than give it up to the kolkhozes. 





11 D. Mitrany, Marx Against the Peasants, University of North Carolina Press, 1951. 
18 Prasda, June 2, 1928. ‘ i 
13 Trudy pervoi vsesoyuznoi honfersntsii marksistov-agrarnikoy (Proceedings of the First All-Union Con- 
ference of Marxist Agrarians), Moscow, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 74—76. 
14 L. E. Hubbard, The Beononrics of Soviet Agriculture, London, 1939, p. 117. 
18 Doklad Gosplana (The Gosplan Report), Moscow, 1929, p. 235. ` 
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In his speech at the Seventeenth Party Congress, 'in 1934, Stalin gave the fol- 
lowing figures :18 i i 


Hones Cattle Sheep end Goats Hogs 

— a Millions) ——_______ 

1929 rece hte he 34.0 68.1 - 147.2 20.9 

i 19308 a wade 30.2 ra 525 j 108.8 13.6 

; 1931) 304 ese 26.2 47.9 77.7 14.4 

t 1932. eraen 19.6 i 40.7 52.1 11.6 
1933 AEAT 16.6 38.6 50.6 12.2 


On March 15, 1930 the Party Central Committee adopted a resolution which 
stated that “voluntary entry into kolkhozes has been replaced by compulsion... 
In some regions 15% are ‘dekulakized’ persons and 15—20% are poor peasants 
deprived of civil rights.” The resolution noted “scandalous and even criminal 
acts by second-rate agents of authority.” These included pillage and illegal arrest. 
After Stalin’s article “Dizzy with Success” collectivization stopped, and the number 
of peasant farms collectivized dropped from 58% to 21% between March and 
September 1930. The halt was only temporary, however, and the process soon 
began again. In fact, by 1933 all peasants had been forced to join the kolkhozes. 
The Short History of the Party stated that “collectivization cannot be considered 
complete until all land becomes the property of the kolkhozes. Every peasant 
must naturally become a member of a kolkhoz.’’!? 

Collectivization was the cause of the 1932—33 famine, during which millions 
of people died. Prior to collectivization the excess of the birth rate over the death 
rate was 20 per thousand, but between 1928 and 1939 it dropped to half that 
figure. Since 1928 the government has not published any figures for the birth and 
death rates, while the census of 1939 did not give even the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture.1® The recent Soviet handbook The National Economy of 
the USSR gives population figures for the years 1913—55, but provides no infor- 
mation for the years of collectivization and mass exile. . 

During the 1930’s about 20 million medium-sized and small farms were 
expropriated by the state and converted into 200,000 kolkhozes. Thus, the 
Bolshevik social revolution was directed against the poorest and most numerous 
class. From the very beginning the peasants had been against collectivization, and 
the conditions under which it was carried out only aggravated the situation. The 
passive resistance, which on occasions became active, continued after the process 
had been completed. In order to break this opposition the Soviet government 
issued one decree after another directed against peasant “sabotage.”1® A law 
issued August 7, 1932 announced that “public property—state, kolkhoz, and 
cooperative—is the basis of the Soviet system, it is sacred and inviolable.” Every 
encroachment on it was punishable by execution and confiscation of all property. 
In 1933 this law was extended to include all persons accused of sabotaging 

16 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 1937, p. 562. 

17 Kratky kurs istorii VKP (b) (A Short History of the All-Union Communist Party [Bolsheviks]), 
Moscow, 1946, p, 290. i 4 

18 Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agricultare of the USSR, Stanford University Press, 1949, pp. 10 and 323. 

19, Kolkboznoe, praso (Kolkhoz Statutes), Moscow, 1940. 
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'- agriculture, failing to fulfill quotas, and the like. In accordance with the February 

18 and March 28, 1930 decisions of the Supreme Court, the seizure of kolkhoz 

property was declared. a counterrevolutionary act and brought under- Article 58 

_» of the Criminal Code, which carried the death penalty. On January 19 and 30, 

- 1930 the government issued new laws entailing exile for failure to meet quotas 

and for poor work. This was'an administrative step and the terms of exile were 

not fixed. On July 4, 1947 a Supreme Soviet decree made exile and forced labor 

“egal,” and the period was established at from eight to 20 yeats. Thus, a new 

form of serfdom was established inthe USSR. 

Stalin arinounced that the kolkhozniks’ prime task was to fulfill. the plan of - 
state deliveriés,*° while Article 11 of the regulations governing kolkhozes 
stated that “only after the compulsory deliveries have been made to the state, 
the machine tractor stations paid in kind, the advances of seeds paid off, and 
reserves for seeding set up can the kolkhozniks divide the rest among them- 
selves.” However, in 1932—33 the deliveries were impossible to meet, since 
they were far in excess of the actual harvests. oh 
__ -~ The Soviet government makes considerable profit.on the agricultural produce 

-it takes from the peasants. Former American Vice-President Henry Wallace 
` wrote after visiting the Soviet Union after World War II: “The kolkhozniks are 
obliged to sell to the state 60% of the grain they have gathered, at prices 25% 
‘below market prices.”?1 Wallace received these figutes from official sources. In 
fact, however, the government makes an even greater profit. Naum Jasny stressed 
that not a single official Soviet document dealing with ‘compulsory delivery 
' quotas mentions the price the state pays. Jasny calculated that in 1934—35, for 
example, peasants received between four and six kopeks for a kilogram of oats, 
which the state then sold in the cities for anything from 55 to 100 kopeks. For 
“rye, the- buying price was four to six kopeks, the selling price from 60 to 100 

_ kopeks.®* Figures obtained by Professor Prokopovicz were similar. ®3 

At the same time, the Soviet government insists that the kolkhozniks meet the 
obligatory deliveries of meat, butter, milk, and eggs, even during periods of. 
shortage. The kolkhozniks are sometimes forced to buy on ths, free market to 

. help fulfill their quotas and to avoid enormous fines and court proceedings. 

Although the Party doctrine allows only collective farming there is still private 
farming and a degree of private ownership in the form of small plots (up to half 
an hectare), which the peasants themselves own and: farm. The kolkhoz statutes 

` _ permit them to build a house with a garden, and keep a cow, hogs, sneep, goats, 
_and poultry. Even these modest concessions aroused such wrath among orthodox 
Marxists that Stalin had to come to their defense. “You want to take the kol- 
khoznik by the throat, but in the interests of the kolkhozes themselves the personal 
interests of the kolkhozniks must be taken into consideration.” 24 
29 Stalin, op. eit, p- 515. 
21 Henry A. Wallace, Soviet Asia Mission, New York, 1946. 
32 Jasny, op. cit., p. 375. $ 
2 S, N. Prokopovicz, Histoire économique de PU.R.S.S., Paris, 1952, p. 169, 
4 Na selskokbozyaistrennom fronie, February —March, 1935, pp. 9—10. : 
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These small private. plots comptise in all only:2.3% of the total kolkhoz land, 


but some peasants have illegally enlarged their holdings. In 1939 it was discovered 
that they totaled 2.5 million hectares, far in excess of the legal limits. Between 
. 1948 and 1954, moreover, they increased by a further 400,000 hectares.25 The 
‘government thereupon began taking steps to intimidate the persons concerned 
and in the region’ of Gomel alone 13 »474 persons were brought into court for 
“illegal seizure of land.” 28 


Naum Jasny put the peasants’ income from’ their private plots at 3,700 million 


rubles a year, and at no more than 3,825 rubles a year from their work on the 
kolkhozes.?? These figures clearly demonstrate the economic importance of this 
private farming and the absurdity of the collective farming system. 


The situation is analogous in all the Communist bloc countries. The peasants 


ate constantly trying to increase the size of their plots and the number of livestock 
they are allowed to keep. In Czechoslovakia, for example, there are private plots 
up to fivé hectares in size. Moreover, Communist economists have not yet solved 
the problem of why kolkhoz cows yield only an average of 832 liters of milk a 
year, while those which are “privately owned” give 2,614 liters.*8 


The Soviet economist Larin foresaw that eventually the “interests of the 


kolkhozniks would come into opposition with the interests of the socialist state.” 
The only solution he could find to this problem was to convert the peasants into 
agricultural workers, paid by the state for doing their work and not allowed to 
cultivate private plots in their own interests. This means converting kolkhozes 
into sovkhozes.*® l 


The Party leaders are presently thinking along these-lines. Khrushchev came 


forward some considerable time ago with his proposal for turning the kolkhozes 
into agrogorods (agricultural cities). This project was sharply criticized by Malen- 
kov and Minister of Agriculture Benediktov. Malenkov, at the Nineteenth Party 
' Congress, which rejected the proposal, said: 


First and foremost it must be noted that some of our ieading workers, particu- 
larly in connection with the amalgamation of small kolkhozes, have permitted an 
incorrect, consumer approach to the problems of kolkhoz construction. They have 
proposed to bring about the rapid mass fusion of villages into large kolkhoz settle- 


| ments, to pull down all the old kolkhoz buildings and houses, and create in new 


places large “kolkhoz settlements,” “kolkhoz cities,” and agrogorods. They view 
this as the most important task in the organizational and economic amalgamation 
of the kolkhozes. These comrades’ mistake lies in the fact that they have forgotten , 
the chief production tasks of the kolkhozes and have put in first place the consumer 


- tasks derived from them, the everyday tasks... of the kolkhozes.2° 


OSS Sotsialisticheskos zemledelis, No. 5 (1954), pp. 19—20. 
86 D. T. Shepilov, Sotsialisticheskaya sobstvennost kolkbozov (The Socialist Property of the Kolkhozes), 


Moscow, 1940, pp. 55—64. 


aT Jasny, op. cit., p. 699., 

38 News from Bebind the Iron Curtain, New York, September 1954. 

2° Trudy pervol vsesoyuznoi konfsrentsii marksistov-agrarnikos, op. cit., pp. 64, 68—70, 71—72. 

80 G. M. Malenkov, Ofcheiny doklad XIX sezdy partii o rabote Trentralnogo Komiteta VKP (b) (Central 


Committee Report to the Nineteenth Party Congress), Moscow, 1952, p. 88. 
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A bitter struggle is now being waged in the P/tty hierarchy over the question 
of how the agrarian problem can best be ced Jiti problem is closely linked 
with the question of granting priority to heavy Lt light industry. It is not pure 
chance that in January 1955 Shepilov, then chief editor of Pravda, condemned. 

“revisionistic” articles which had appeared in Voprosy ekonomiki and Voprosy 
filosofi,’ and on the following day Khrushchev, speaking at a plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee, talked of “revisionists” who dared to oppose the 
primacy of heavy industry. A resolution passed by’ the Central Committee on 
March 2, 1954 stated that, it was not the kolkhozes but the sovkhozes which 
would have to increase grain production. The cultivation of virgin lands 
in Asia is motivated by both political and economic considerations. Sovkhozes, 
not kolkhozes are being established in these regions and there are no private 
plots. The source of manpower is chiefly youths, born and bred in a Communist 
society and therefore not imbued with the psychology of the peasant. In spite of the 
fact that, as Khrushchev himself admitted, up to 25% of the crops are lost’ 
during harvesting, primarily the result of a shortage of machinery, 84% of the 
tractors built in 1954 were sent to Asia to the detriment of the European kolkhozes. 


The Yugoslav Communist A. Milicevic admitted in an official publication that 


the plenary sessions of the [Soviet] Party Central Committee have provided 
ample material for permitting an opinion to be formed of the gravity of the crisis 
which is shaking to its very foundations the Soviet kolkhoz system, this gigantic 
monster created by Stalin’s bureaucracy. It has not yet coped with this crisis, nor 
will it ever cope [with it]. ' 

Forced to enter the kolkhozes, turned inte a semi-slave, the Russian peasant 
has not given up even after 25 years the unequal and stubborn struggle... . ‘The 
Soviet Party Central Committee has itself admitted ‘serious and inadmissible mis- 
takes in planning,’ but it still continues to turn out one plan after another. In these 
plans grain, potatoes, meat, milk, cattle, hogs, the bureaucracy of raions and re- 

- publics all figure, but they lack one thing: mention of the peasants themselves.?* 


One thing at least is clear: No half-measures to increase production intro- 
duced from above will lead to anything until the kolkhozniks are given at-least 
a vestige of freedom. Vladimir Tarr 


`~ 


31 Thid., January 24, 1955. - . 
32 Borba, Belgrade, September 21, 1953. 
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REVIEWS 


= 


Hn Kommunist 
Organ of ths Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Sovist Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 1957. 


The recent numbers of Kommunist which preceded the radical changes in the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee have contained no material connected 
with them in any way. It is reasonably certain, therefore, that everything happened 
unexpectedly, with the result that the Khrushchev bloc did not have time to 
prepare the reader for the upheaval. The lead article of issue No. 7, “To Put into 
Practice the Decisions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR,” deals exclusively 
with the decisions taken at the seventh session of the Supreme Soviet. The 
theme is once again the reorganization of Soviet industrial administration and the 
prospects for a future rise in Soviet industrial output. 


The usual attacks are made on the non-Communist world, in spite of Soviet 
assertions on the need for coexistence, and the claim made that the new measures 
are a further example of the superiority of the Soviet system over all other systems: 


Bourgeois leaders and the press of the capitalist countries can slander socialist 
democracy as much as they wish and eulogize bourgeois democracy in different 
ways. But in the capitalist countries the leaders — even the most liberal — never 
venture to...appeal to the people for advice on the best way of managing the 
country’s economy. 


What is said in the article on the new administrative structure is merely a 
repetition of what has been said before, that is, praise of the system in existence 
under Lenin. 


V. Ivanov’s “Talent and Outlook in Artistic Creation” discusses a subject 
which ‘is continually cropping up and which became of prime importance last 
year: the problem of creative freedom. The Party standpoint is quite clear: 
artistic creation is subordinate to Party policy and no Soviet artist is to venture 
outside the limits set by the Party. Harsh words ate said about the same old 
scapegoats-— V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone and A. Yashin’s Levers, for 
example. These works were bold enough to give an unfavorable picture of Soviet 
life. The conclusion is an appeal for solidarity: “Only the further unity of writers 
and all artists on the basis of Party principles is a guarantee of harmonious work 
and the fruitful development of all talents and gifts.” 


_ The publication of Gomulka’s report “Key Problems of Party Policy” is 
intended as a further demonstration of Kremlin “tolerance” of slight political 
liberties among the satellite countries. The report is published without commen- 
tary, and Kommunist merely adds that the Party Central Committee has no objection 
to the principles ‘advanced’ by the head of the Polish United Workers’ Party. 
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Nevertheless, the Communist leaders must be alarmed by the statement that 
Poland is treading its own path to socialism. The Polish excuse is that this path 
is based on Leninist principles. 


The concept of a Polish path to socialism is ours... but the idea of different 
national paths to socialism was formulated by Lenin: “All nations will arrive at 
socialism, this is MUAR but all will not attive in ne same way, each will introduce 
[its own] form. 


Many ‘vital — questions ate broached by Gomulka: self-administration by 
the peasants, the cooperation of socialist parties, state—church relations, Party 
unity on the basis of democratic centralism, the cangens of revisionism, and a 
number of economic problems. 

Two articles on the Belgian and Dutch Communist parties are of considerable 
interest. The first, “The Twelfth National Congress of the Belgian Communist 
Party,” contains the abbreviated text of the report read by the secretary of the 
Belgian Communist Party; the second, by A. Nikonov, is entitled “On an Article _ 
in the Magazine of the Dutch Socialists.” It is ;evident’ that the Communist 
parties of the West are making ideological deviations which are inadmissible from 
the Kremlin’s point of view. The Party Central Committee is giving advice on 
how these Communist parties must act in order to put an end to such deviationism. 

F. Burlatsky’s “Notes on Ideological Life in Higher Educational Establish- 
ments” discusses the recent intellectual ferment among’ students and the signs of 
a desire for some form of freedom. The author puts the blamé on poor-quality 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism which is alleged to > be affecting the students’ 
ideological life. ee 


i ' * 


The lead article of issue No. 8, “Economic Specialists and the new Organiza-. 
tion of Industrial Administration,” further stresses the advantages of the new 
system. This time, however, concrete facts are given as examples of the improve- 
ment: Thus, the Malyshev Works in Kharkov recently began production 
of a new passenger Diesel locomotive, with success. This progress is ascribed 
to the workers’ initiative and to the new structure of administration, and enables 
Kommunist to assert that “the creation of sovnarkhozes and the approximation 
of administration to production will not lessen the résponsibility of the heads of 
enterprises and building sites. Their role in the new cpadinons will be con- 
siderably increased.” 

The point the article is trying to put over is that the new Fim of economic 
administration enables managers to use their own initiative, now they are 
completely free, and to display their technical talents, which are claimed to be 
equal to those of non-Communist specialists. The important. difference is that 
they are not stimulated by a desire for financial gain but by the enthusiasm 
evoked by the administrative reorganization and by patriotism. 

A. Kostin’s and D. Lukin’s “An Outstanding Victory of Bolshevik Ideas” 
discusses the fiftieth anniversary of the Fifth Congress of the Social-Democrats, 
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held in London in 1907. After repeating all the known facts on the work of the 
congress, the article sings the praises of the “‘vivifying” ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism. It stresses that, as a result of the battle of principles between the Bolshe- 
viks and Mensheviks, the victory of the proletarian revolution was ensured. 


In present conditions, when the forces of democracy and socialism have grown 
immeasurably and become stronger, the struggle of the two opposing ideologies — 
the ideology of the ‘proletariat andthe ideology of the bourgeoisie — has entered 

“a new stage of development. By the victory of socialist relations in production, the 
proletarian ideology in the USSR has become the national, predominant ideology. 


T. Khachaturov’s “Some Economic’Problems of the Development of Trans- 
portation in the USSR” is of a technical nature. It discusses the role of trans- 
portation in the Soviet Union in the overall development of the Soviet economy. 
Naturally, the importance .of Khrushchev’s innovations is stressed. 


Secretary of the Estonian Communist Party I. Kabin’s article “Political Work 
Among the Masses” follows Party principles. He is trying to prove that the 
Party organization in Estonia is coordinating its work with the political and 
economic tasks set by the Party Central Committee. 

After the Twentieth Party Congress the Estonian Party organizations seriously 
set about overcoming faults in political work, in particular its detachment from life 
, and from the essential tasks of Communist construction. . . . ‘The Party organizations 
are studying more deeply and are extending advanced [methods] in industry and 
agriculture. There is more initiative in the work of the educational establishments. 

- The... unions of writers, artists, and composers are more lively... 


The head of the Estonian Party organization pays lip service to Moscow by 
claiming that the level of Estonian economy and culture has risen. He speaks of 
the growth in the well-being of the Estonian people, and gives figures to “prove”. 
this. Significantly enough, however, the figures quoted are a comparison of 1957 
with 1956, not with prewar times, when Estonia was still an independent country. 

Of particular importance is Deputy Chairman of the Commission for Party 
Control of the Central Committee I. Boitsov’s “The Observance of the Demands 
of the Party Statutes in Deciding Questions Concerning Party Members.” The 
article reviews Party statutes since their compilation in 1903, but the most 
revealing feature is the power of these statutes today. In essence, the Party owns 
its members, “Our Party is a fighting, centralized organization. It dictates the 
fate of its members, determining where the Communist is to work today. The 
Communist regards the Party’s decision directing him to work as a battle 
command, goes where the Party sends him, and ‘works at any post not out of 
fear, but because of conscience.” 


_ Nevertheless, any deviation from the Party’s demands is a crime. Therefore, 
any Communist who shirks difficulties is liable tobe punished and the Party 
organs ate usually extremely severe. A slight concession is made to help show 
the democratic nature of the Party: The Party allegedly trains its members as 
true servants of the interests of the people. 
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Kommunist has recently been including articles or documents on the Commu- 
nist parties of the West. This issue contains “The ‘Twenty-fifth Congress of the 
British Communist Party,” a report by ‘the General Secretary of the British 
Communist Party. It-condemns the governments military program and gives the 
general lines to be used in working out new Party statutes. 


The report contains an analysis and estimation of the role of Stalin, and notes - 
tendencies among British Communists to see only Stalin’s mistakes, which can 
lead to erroneous conclusions. In all probability, the Kremlin’s directive that the 
struggle with the cult of the individual be relaxed eae a niche be retna for the 
former dictator has been followed. 


A feature-is the excessive praise lavished on thé Soviet Union in connectior 
with the British Communists’ recognition of the cortectness of Soviet policy 
in Hungary. The report ends with an analysis of the Party’s program “Britain’s 
Path to Socialism,” which fits in with the new Hendy among the satellite anc 
Western Communist parties. 


* 


_ Thelead article ofissue No. 9; “A Sharp Increase in Agriculture and Organizing 
Work in the Countryside,” is built round Khrushchev’s program for overtaking 
the United States in meat, milk, and butter production in the near future. This 
slogan is accompanied by the self-satisfied statement that the Soviet people have 
been bold enough ‘to challenge the “citadel of international cépitalism.” 


F.-Konstantinov’s “Marxism-Leninism in the High School” discusses an 
ideological -question and criticizes the way Marxist theory is taught ‘in Soviet 
high schools. The author’ stresses that many topical political questions ‘are nct 
being treated in enough detail, and adds that they honig ‘be presented: in aa 

“aggressive” manner. ' 


In connection with the struggle against the cult of the individual, a serious 
warning is made that such Stalinist measures as industrialization and collectivize— 
tion must not be underestimated. Statements belittling them are attributed to 
“lack of understanding of the concrete historical conditions of the building cf 
socialism in the USSR.” It is recommended that the laws governing the uneven 
economic and political development of capitalism at its present stage be studied 
with greater intensity. 


The nationality policy pursuéd by the collective leadership since Stalin's 
death has led to the appearance of a number of articles in Kommunist. The lates:, 
Secretary of the Turkestan Party Central Committee S. Babaev’s “Leninist 
Nationality Policy in Action,” is intended to show that Turkmenia, after becom- 
ing a Soviet union republic, has acquired full rights and achieved remarkab-e 
successes in political, economic, and cultural life. THis theme is repeated © 
S. Ignatev’s “In the United Brotherly Family of Soviet Peoples,” the oniy 
difference being that the republic in question is Bashkiria. 
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A. Egorov’s “Against a Subjective Interpretation of the Problem of Beauty” 
discusses art, aesthetics, and the various theories connected with: these concepts. 
Thearticle is directed against the art of the non-Communist world. Its main theme 
is that a subjective distortion of the problem of beauty in Western Europe and in 
America has had.very harmful consequences, leading to distortion of life. This 
article was probably written because the Soviet leaders have recently decreed the 
publication of many foreign works in translation, some of which contradict Party 
principles on art. The author’s task is to ensure that the reader interprets these 
works in the correct manner. However, the Soviet reader may make an unexpected 
deduction: why does such variety in art exist in the non-Communist world, 


while everything is reduced to one level in the Soviet Union? 


A. Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

H. KORCHYNSKA, Three or Four Laws of 
‘Dialsctics. Series IL (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 53, 46 pp. in Ukrainian). 

This work, which is devoted to an analysis of 
the theory of Marxism-Leninism, begins with a 
short chapter on the question of the place of 
formal logic in dialectical materialism. Then 


follows a detailed account of the basic principles - 


of materialism and the relationship between the 
fundamental laws of dialectics and the laws of logic. 
The final bection analyzes Soviet textbooks on 
logic, and the conclusion is drawn that there ig no 
particularly “dialectical logic,” merely the same 
old formal logic. 
\ * 


S. DONSKOY, Soviet Fins Arts. Series I (Printed 
Editions), No: 35, 76 pp. (In Russian). 

The introductory chapter to this concise work 
on both general and specific problems of Soviet 
fine arts gives an outline of the crisis facing Soviet 


"art, This crisis is attributed to the loss of a Chris- 


tian Weltnsehasomg and the fiasco of thé philosophy 
of positivism, which the Soviets attempted to 
substitute for it. The first half of the book ana- 
tyzes the attitude of Soviet art critics to some of 
the finest examples of world art. Numerous 
examples are quoted to show that the ‘basic 
criteridn of these critics is not the degree of 
artistry attained nor the beauty of the finished 
product but the latter’s’ acceptability to the 
Communist regime. Also included is a detailed 
account of the way Soviet critics approach works 
ranging from the period of Classical Greece, via 
the Italian ‘masters of the Renaissance, to those 
of modern times. ree 


while 


The second half deals with the attitude of the 
Soviets to the art of pre-Revolutionary Russia. 
The author concludes his work with an expla- 
nation of the Soviet theory of art and indicates the 

for its failure to produce anything worth- 


- * 


VESTNIK, No. 22, 1957 (In Russian). 

The “Articles” section of this issue begins with 
P. Kovankovsky’s “The Soviet Interpretation of 
Economic Categories.” Basing himself on the fact 
that the Soviet economy is subjected to rigid 
government, control and planning, the author 
analyzes the basic economic categories: costs, 
prices, and accounting. He concludes with a 
critical outline of the economic theories of Lenin 
and Stalin. : 

A. Paramonov’s “Forestry in the Soviet Union 
Since the War” is given over to the problems 
facing the Soviet timber industry. The article 
examines the state of Soviet timber reserves, the 
principles applied in forestry, the fifteen-year plan 
for building up the timber industry, the work of 
its research establishments, the management of 
the timber industry, and the use of timber in the 
present five-year plan. ' 

N. Kulikdvich’s “Dostoevsky on the Soviet 
Stage” discusses some stage performances of the 
works of the great Russian writer. 


_ A. Philipov’s “The Reaction of Dialecticians in 
Contemporary Soviet Philosophy” begins with 
the reintroduction of formal logic into the Soviet 
Union and goes on to discuss and criticize state- 
ments by Soviet writers on philosophical ques- 
tions. The author shows that Soviet logic and 
dialectics are presently in an extremely confused 
state. 
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A. Kotsevalow’s “The Crisis in Soviet Research 
on the Ancient World” discusses the subject ia 
some detail, 

A. Shmeeman’s “Theological Teaching in the 
Soviet Union” covers the period 1943—55. 


The section “Notes” begins with S. Kirsa- | 


nov’s “Metal Supplies for the Soviet Economy 
1918—30.” 

I. Kostetsky’s “Letter to the Editor” discusses 
the staging of Dostoevsky’s novels in the USSR 
from 1928 down to the present. 

The “Criticism and Biography” section contains 
short reviews of Russia Since Stalin : Old Trends and 
New Problems, published by the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences in Philadel- 
phia; Jean Romeuf’s Le nirean de la vie on URSS; 
Nine Soviet Portraits by Raymond A. Bauer and 
Edward Waslolek; I. Tolstoi’s Greek Graffiti from 
the Ancient Cities of the Northern Black Sea Littoral : 
Graffiti in the State Hermitage; and the Josrnal 


of the Moscow Patriarchate, January to June 1956,” 


There is also a bibliographical index of the 
latest literature on the Soviet Union and Com- 
, munism. 


* o- 


I. NIKODIMOV, Polytechnical Education in 
the USSR. Series II (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 54, 112 pp. Gn Russian). 


This work is a systematic compilation ofi ma- 


terial on the question of technical education in the ` 


Soviet Union. After outlining the theoretical 


' tenets of Soviet pedagogics, with emphasis on 


vocational training, the author draws a line 
between utilitarianism in education and technical 
education aimed at acquainting the younger 
generation with the basic principles behind the 
production processes, while at the ‘same time 
imparting a rudimentary knowledge of the ele- 
mentary types of equipment used in them. 

Then follows a chronological account of how 
technical training ‘has been introduced on a mass 
scale into schools. The process had not passed 
beyond ‘the experimental stage by the end of the 
` thirties, but was broached again after World War 


I, numerous general theories then being ad- 
vanced, 


In the final section the author dwells in detail 
on the propaganda devoted to vocational train- 
ing, child ‘labor, and the abies of re- 
stricted boarding schools. 


A bibliography, is appended. 
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Y. I. MISH ALOV, The Communist Utopia and 
Sovist Raality. Series II (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 57, 92 pp. (In Russian’. 


The first section of this work gives-a critical 
outline of Communist theory and a short history 
of Marxism. The author dwells on the duality in 
Marx’s teachings, the existence of Utopian tenets 
glongaice practical theses, and then criticizes the 
unnaturalness of the struggle against private pro- 
perty. He ‘proves the fallecy ‘of the theory that 
labor is more productive under a Communist 
system zhan under a capitalist. Much attention is 
given to an examination of the disproportion 
between the development of industry and agri- 
culture in the USSR, and to the characteristics of 
the Communist parties of both the Communist 
bloc countries and of the free world. This section 
concludes with a short account of Khrushchev’s 

speech at the Twentieth Party Congress. 

The second section deals in detail with the 
many and varied tactical methods used by the 
Communists to seize power in non-Communist, 
countries, and the author gives numerous examples. 


ee 


M. KULIROVIC, Sovtet’ Belorussian Opera. 


Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 60, 


126 pp. (in Belorussian). 


This work, which deale with’ both the artistic 
and political aspects of Scviet Belorussian opera, 
consists of} an introductian, a historical outline, 
and two major sections. The first discusses the 
‘operatic compositions of Soviet Belorussian com- 
posers, the second the’ Belorussian State Opera 
‘Theater. 


Theauthorshows how the composers strive to es- 
cape the official line imposed on them by the Party. 


* 


\ : : N 
B. KRUPNYTSKY], Ukrainian Historical Sei- 
ence Under the Soviets (1920—50). Series II (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 58, 120 pp. (in Ukrainian). 


. The author divides the development of Ukrain- 
ian historiography into three stages: 1921—23, 
when Ukrainian national independence had not yet 
been lost; 1923—30, the heyday of the All-Wkrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences; and 1930—53, when 
historical studies in the Uksaine were completely 
abolished. - 

The work is preceded by an article by N. Polon- 
ska-Vassilenko on the life and activities of Pro- 
fessor Krupnytskyj, who died shortly after com- 


_ pleting this work. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


a rebeed ae) 


June 1957 


1 “Report published of conclusion of work of 
the second plenum of the Board of the Union 
of Soviet Artists in Moscow. 

Report published of departure of group of 
Soviet power specialists headed by Firat 
Deputy Minister of Power Stations A. S. 
Pavlenko for’ Belgrade to participate in the 
eleventh regional session of the World Power 
Conference. 

Zhukov returns to Moscow from Budapest. 

Delegation of the Albanian National As- 
sembly arrives in Moscow from Peiping en 
route for home. 

Greek Ambassador to the USSR Demetrios 
Pappas arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives North Viet Nam Am- 
bassador Nguen Van Kin. 

Bulganin receives Nguen Van Kin. . 

Bulganin receives Indian Ambassador K. P. 
S. Menon. 

2 New regulations for admission to higher 
educational establishments published. 

Report published of Moscow conference of 
sovkhoz chairmen of the RSFSR convened 
by the Bureau of the Party Central Committee 
for the RSFSR. 

Report published on the preparation of 
draft agreement on Soviet-Cambodian econo- 

. mic, cultural, and trade cooperation. 


All-union agricultural and industrial ex-`' 


hibition opens in Moscow. 
3 Fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR opens in Alma-Ata. 


4 Khrushchev’s talk with correspondents of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on May 28 
published. 

Report published on the conclusion of the 
third session of the Soviet-Finnish commission 

, for scientific and technical cooperation, held 
in Moscow. 

Report published of conclusion of All-Union’ 
Conference on Atheistic Questions, held in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents on 
Sbvict-Romanian agreement on the 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Romania 
takes place in Moscow.” 


J 


Supreme Soviet delegation headed by M. P. 
Tarasov leaves Moscow for Pyongyang. 

Joint communiqué on visit of delegation of 
the Soviet Committee for Asian Solidarity to 
ae published in ‘Tokyo. ` 

First ‘all-union conference of Soviet Orien- 
vtalists opens in Tashkent. 

The Eighth Intemational Fashion Congress 
opens in Moscow. 

All-union conference of statisticians con- 
vened by the Central Statistical Administration 
opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Afghan Ambassador 
Abdul Hakim. 

Gromyko gives luncheon in honor of 
Japanese Ambassador S. Kadowaki. . 


5 Seventh plenary session of the Board of 
the All-Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge opens in 
Moscow. 

Speech by Soviet delegate to the UN dis- 
armament subcommittee V. A. Zorin on the 
cessation of atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
published. 

Soviet-Polish agreement on the dates and 
procedure for repatriating Polish citizens from 
the USSR published. A 

Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Latvian SSR ends in Riga. 

Report published on the awarding of Lenin 


Exchange’ of telegrams between Voroshilov 
, and President Aramburu on the occasion of 
Argentina’s national holiday published. 
-Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR ends in Vilnyus. 


6 Soviet peace delegation headed by A. Kornei- 
chuk leaves Moscow for Ceylon to participate 
in session of the World Peace Council. 

Soviet trade-union officials leave Moscow 
for Helsinki to participate in celebrations of 
50th anniversary of foundation of Finnish 


, trade-union movement. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Hel- 

Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Kekkonen. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Sukselainen. 
F \ 
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The Ceylonese Ambassador pres his 
credentials to Voroshilov. ' 

Dalani arestar PISANS Re 
r a 
lished. 


i "7 Report pa oa the award of ord and 
medals to construction workers of the ad- 
ministration of Dneprostroi. 

Report published on the opening in Novo- 
sibirsk of e Siberian branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

Report published of conclusion of the sixth 
session of the Soviet-East German commission 
for scientific and technical coopetation, held in 
Berlin. f : 

Butmese parliamentary delegation leaves 
Burma for the USSR. 

Soviet-Burmese economic agfeement comes 
into force: 

Fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Estonian SSR ends in Tallin. 

Kekkonen gives dinner for Bulganin and 
Khrushchev: 

Yugoslav State Sectetary for Defense 
General Gosnjak arrives in Moscow. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev converse with 
Sukselainen. 


8 Pappas presents his enin to Voroshilov. 
Report published of organization of Union 
of Soviet Cinematographers, under the chair- 
manship of A. Pyrev. 
9 Sukselainen holds reception in honor of 
Bulganin and Khrushchev. 


10 Burmese parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Chou: En-lai holds reception for group of 
Soviet spècialists returning home ater work- 
ing in China. 


A E ay E A E A 


of the. eighth session of the Franco-Soviet 
Association. : 
11 First all-union conference of students of the 
East ends in Tashkent. 
Sixth plenary session of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions opens in Moscow. 
General assembly of Moscow writers held 
in Moscow to discuss results of the third 
plenary session of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Eleventh session of the World Power Con- 
ference ends in Belgrade. 
12 Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. Mats- 
kevich holds talk with foreign agricultural 
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‘Preoary ; session. , of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee held in Moscow. 

Soviet ‘ Ambassador to Lebanon S.P. 
Kiktev’s statement to the Lebanese foreign 

minister on mutual Sovict-Lebanese rations 

published: 

Chou En-lai receives delegation of Soviet: 
writers. 

Protocol on ‘supplementary Soviet-Finnish. 
trade in 1957 signed in Helsinki. 


13 Soviet-Finnish communiqué on Bulzanin’s 


“and Khrushchev’s visit to Finland published- 
Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia D.A. 
Zhukov holds reception for Indonesian trade 
union delegation visiting the Soviet Union. 
New trade agreement between Sov-st and 
Japanese cooperative organizations signed in 
Moscow. ` s 
. Rector of Moscow University I, G. Petrov- 
sky holds reception in.honor of delegstion of 
professors from Damascus University. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev hold prezs con~ 
ference in Helsinki. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev hold reception 
for Helsinki workers’ delegations. 


14 Appeal of the Komsomol Central Committee 


to members of-the organization and all Soviet 
soe a le neg ena ee 


i ae 400th anniversary of the ucion of 
Russia and Bashkiria celebrated. 
© Bulganin and Khrushchev leave Helsink- 
for Moscow. 

Allunion conference of heads of university 
' departments of social sciences published ic 
Mcecow.. 


15 Zorin’s speech at the UN disarmament sub- 


„committee ‘on the suspension of atomic anc 
* hydrogen bomb tests for two to thres years 
, after the establishment of international super- 
vision published. 
Report published on the commencement o? 
work on' an atomic power station. 


16 Resort published on the coming into effect oc 


Soviet-North Viet Nam agreement on cultural 
cooperation. 


17 Delegation of the Aiesa Friendship 


Society aes in Moscow. 


18 Delegation of Hungarian journalists received 


inthe: Presidium of the =e Centrel Cor 
mittee. 


Khrushchev has talk with the ‘chief editor . 


of the Japanese newspaper Asaki Shimbun. 
Macmillan’s reply to Bulganin on questions 
‘of disarmamènt published. 

' 19 Mao Tse-tung’s speech of February 27 on the 
correct solution of contradictions among the 
people published. f l 

21 All-union conference of heads of university 
departments of social sciences ends in Moscow. 

22 Third session of the Soviet-Yugoslavy com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
begins work in Moscpw. : 

23 Soviet writer Mikhail Sholokhov arrives in 
Copenhagen. 

, 24 Soviet Ambassador to Ceylon Yakovlev holds 
reception to celebrate the establishment of 
Soviet-Ceylonese diplomatic relations. 

Mixed Soviet-Norwegian commission to 
establish the maritime boundaries between 
' Norway and the USSR starts work in Norway. 
Supreme Soviet delegation retums home 
from North Korea. 
Zhukov receives General Gosnjak. 


Goanjak. 

25 Agreement signed in Damascus on the estab- 
_ lishment of Soviet-Syrian radio and telegraph 

communication. 

International medical conference opens in 

Moscow. i 

Report published on the conclusion of the 

eleventh session, of conference on scientific and 

; technical cooperation between the USSR and 

Czechoslovakia, held in Moscow. 


26 Gromyko’s statement at press conference on 
June 25 on NATO published. 
General Gosnjak leaves Moscow for home. 


27 Report published of the pré-scheduled fulfill“ 
ment of the half-yearly plan for state deliveries 
and state purchases of milk throughout the 
USSR. 
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Bulganin and Khrushchev fecrine Genen ; 


Earthquake tremors in the Northern Trans- 
baikal area recorded in Chita. 
Second plenary session of the Board of the 
` Union of Soviet Composers opens in Moscow. 
Voroshiloy receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador, : f 


28 Chou En-lai’s report at the fourth session of 
the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Re- 
presentatives on June 26 on the decisive 
victory of socialism in’ China published in 
Moscow. 


First plenary session of the organizational 
bureau of the Union of Soviet Cinemato- 
gtaphers opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Burmese parliamentary 
delegation. 

Chief editor of the Peiping Russian-language 
newspaper Druzbba arrives in Moscow. 

Seventh All-Union Congress of Pediatri- 
cians opens in Leningrad. 

29 Soviet-West German notes on the provision , 
of West Germany with atomic arms published. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Burmese 
parliamentary delegation. 

Meeting held in Moscow between the Bur- 
mese delegation and members of the perma- 
nent commissions of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

Inaugural session for the foundation of the 
Soviet-Japanese Society held in Tokyo. 

30 Khrushchev’s talk with the chief editor of 
Asaki Shimbun published. 





Changes and Appointments 
28 Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural 
' Relations with Foreign Countries of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR G. A. Zhukov 
appointed Chairman of the Soviet UNESCO 


ERRATUM 


In the article “The New Economic Setup” by G. A. VvEDENsrY on page 12 of the June 1957 
Bulletin, line 26 should read “On the other hand the city of Moscow and Moscow Oblast are each 
to have one economic region and one sovnarkhoz.” | i 
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The New Economic Regions 
On July 10, 1957 "Pravda published the following list of new economic regions. 
Because of the variations in usage in non-Soviet publications we are giving, mm 


some cases,-in addition to the form normally used in the Bulletin, a transliteratioc 
of the Russian, except | when formed by the simple addition of — sky. 


RSFSR 

Altai Kamen i Novosibirsk 

Amur Karelian (Karelsky) i Omsk 

Arkhangelsk Kemerovo (Kemerovsky) Orel (Orlovsky) : 

Astrakhan ‘ Kharabovsk Penza (Penzensky) 

Balashov Kirov Rostov 

Bashkir Komi `- Ryazan ' 

Belgorod Kostroma (Kostromsky) ` Sakhalin 

Bryansk Krasnodar Saratov 

Buryat-Mongolian Krasnoyarsk Smolensk 

Chechen-Ingush Kuibyshev ~ Stalingrad 

Chelyabinsk i Kurgan Stavropol 

Chita (Chitinsky) Kursk í Sverdlovsk 

Chkalov Lenirgrad - Tambov 

Chuvash Lipetsk : ' Tatar 

Dagestan ' Magadan Tomsk 

Gorky (Gorkovsky) Mari (Mariisky) Tula (Tulsky) 

Irkutsk Maritime (Primorsky) Tyumea 

Ivanovo (Ivanovsky) Molotov iS Udmurt 

Kabardino-Balkarian Mordviniao (Mordovsky) | Ulyanovsk 

(Kabardino-Balkarsky) Moscow, City Vladimir , 

Kalinin ‘ ” Moscow, Oblast Vologda (Vologodsky) 
` Kaliningrad Murmansk Voronezh ' 

Kaluga (Kaluzhsky) North Ossetian Yakutsk > 

Kamchatka (Kamchatsky) (Severo-Osetinsky; Yaroslavl (Yaroslavsky) 

| UKRAINIAN SSR | 

Dnepropetrovsk Kiev Stalino (Stalinsky) Voroshilovgrad 

Kharkov . Lvov Stanislav _  Zaporozhe 

Kherson Odessa (Odessky) Vinnirsa (Vinnitsky) (Zaporozhsky) 

UZBEK SSR 
Samatkand ‘ ‘Tashkent 


Fergana (Fergacisky) Kara-Kalpak 
l KAZAKH SSR 


> Aktyubinsk z Kustanai 
Alma-Ata (Alma-Atihsky) 


North Kazakhstan (Severc-Kazakhstansky) 


East Kazakhstan (Vostochno-Kazakhstaasky) Semipalatinsk 
Gurev South Kazakhstan 
Karaganda (Karagandinsky) (Yuzhno-Kazakhstanaky) 


Each of the remaining 11 republics constitutes an economic region, which 
bears the name of the republic, They are the Armenian, Azerbaidzhan, Belo- 
russian, Estonian, Georgian, Kirgiz, Latvian, a Moldavian, ‘Tadzhiz, 


and Turkmen economic regions. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OFTHE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. ` 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or ‘place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrute provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. , 


* 


All comments and inquiries ate most welcome and should be 
addressed to: . 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin í 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Postwar Foreign Policy 
D. J. DALLIN 


Khrushchev, Molotov and Soviet Foreign Policy 


"Two days after Moscow announced the expulsion of Malenkov, Molotov, 
and Kaganovich from the Party Central Committee, Sic Winston Churchill rather 
optimistically remarked that the Soviet Union was moving toward a new status 
in international affairs in which it would play its part “in this broad and easy com- 
position of the human race.” Similar statements were made in New York and 
Paris concerning the significance of the recent events in the Kremlin. The members 
of the Molotov group, it is said, are bound by dogma, they are doctrinarians for 
whom ideology is the decisive factor; the pragmatists, practical men of the 
Khrushchev type, on the other hand, are not ruled by theory and principles, 
and the focal point of their foreign policy is not so much Communism as the 
safety of their own country. 

As for the difference between Khrushchev’s policy and the line pursued by the 
deposed leaders, Moscow asserts that the disagreements centered around the 
following points: 


1. The Molotov opposition, or at least a part of it, opposed the signing of a 
pact with Austria on the grounds that eastern Austria was a suitable base for 
further penetration into the West and that the Sovietized Austrian industry 
should not be turned over to a “bourgeois” government. 

2. In the case of Japan the opposition refused to make the essentially minor 
concessions without which the renewal of diplomatic relations would have been 
impossible. 

3. Molotov’s attitude towards Yugoslavia remained hostile. He continued to 
keep to the old concept of the international "Communist movement as a single, 
monolithic, organism, directed from the Kremlin, and tefused reconciliation 
with Tito. 


4. Without concrete examples being given, the oppositicn was accused o? 
opposing peaceful coexistence and a relaxation of international tension. 


However, apart from these four points of major disagreement, there have 
been other questions during the past year on which there appears to have been 
harmony. The two most important were the Hungarian revolt, which, to all 
indications, was suppressed with the complete agreement of all factions within 
the Soviet Communist Party, and the Near East operation, invclving the deliverr 
of arms to Syria and Egypt and the direct threat of war against England anc 
France. In neither case was there the slightest threat to the safety of the Sovie: 
Union, hence the militant line adopted must have been dictated by consideration: 
other than self-defense. 


This fact gives the first indication of whether ideology has continued to exert 
an influence on Moscow’s foreign policy since the overthrow of the “anti-Party” 
group. When they risked a major war over the Suez Canal, Khrushchev and 
Molotov were guided by traditional Communist ideas and emotions: the struggle 
with Western capitalism and the weakening of Britain and France. In Hungary 
the stakes were the territorial expansion of Communism, for Hungary is of minor 
importance in the Soviet strategic defense network. On the whole, the winter 
months of 1956—57 were passed in an effort to reconcile the two factions in the 
Presidium. Thus, an attempt was made in January 1957 to resurrect the Comintern 
or Cominform, so as to strengthen the Kremlin’s role as leader o? the international 
Communist movement. The proposal for a new international Communist organi- 
zation actually came from two Western Communist parties acting at the behest of 
Moscow, but was rejected by the Italian, Chinese, Polish, and Yugoslav parties, 
and perhaps by others. The rejection resulted in a restricted conference, which 
was recently held in Moscow. 


However, the clearest indication of the role played by iceology in recent 
Soviet foreign policy is the Kremlin’s attitude toward the German problem. In - 
an effort to tear Germany away from her Western allies and facilitate a German- 
Soviet rapprochement, the Soviet government has followed the traditional Russian. 
line of cooperating with Germany against England and France. Obviously, it is 
to Moscow’s advantage to have a Germany independent of the West as a buffer 
state and a possible ally. But before much can be done along this line the problem 
of the Soviet zone will have to be settled. This would entail the liquidation of a” 
major Communist satellite, an act which might well cause considerable upheavals. 
However, such a step is impossible, for here the interests of the Soviet Union 
as a state would have to give way to ideology and the interes:s of Communist 
expansion. 

Thus, the policy of peaceful coexistence, a term repeated ad nauseam by Khrush- 
chev, the Soviet radio and press, and official resolutions, will leac to nothing. ‘The 
concept of coexistence is tricky if for no other reason than the fact that it does not 
mean the same thing everywhere. To Khrushchev it means the continuation of 
the status quo; and the West, if it accepted this definition, would automatically 
accept the present boundaries of the Communist empire and thus aave to renounce 
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the idea of liberating the satellites, This is impossible, for even if the West is not 
prepared to go to war, it cannot oe the prospect of a continued threat from 
the East. 


. At the height of World War II Stalin was frequently depicted in the West as a 
realist who, unlike Trotsky, had broken with ideology and was guided solely by 
the task of protecting the Soviet Union. However, no sooner had the fighting 
stopped than Stalin’s policy of Communist expansion started a new, albeit cold, 
war. Although Khrushchev’s peaceful policy is better than the aggression favored 
by Molotov, and this is probably wkat Churchill had in mind, the violent antag- 
onism the Communists are stirring up against the West is making peace con- 
ditional, temporary, and unstable. 


The Neutral and Allied Countries 


Khrushchev has introduced one change into the principles governing Soviet 
foreign policy: a revision of the old theory that war is inevitable while capitalism 
still exists. He announced this new theory at the Twentieth Party Congress, and 
it was immediately taken up by the Soviet press. Molotov and his group, however, 
refused to accept a revision of Leninism, arguing that if individual elements were 
removed from Lenin’s system, the whole might fall apart, since Lenin’s theory 
of the inevitability of war was bound up with his general views on imperialism. 
In his opinion, and later in Stalin’s, war inexorably leads to an extension of Com- 
munism; and even in Stalin’s time it was argued that a third world war would 
complete the process of Communist expansion throughout the world. Although 
Khrushchev has rejected this theory, he has not been able to substitute another 
for it. 


Moscow divides the major countries into five different classes: (1) The Soviet 
Union, on the extreme left flank; (2) its eleven allies and satellites, also well to 
the left; (3) the neutral countries: Finland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, 
India, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, and Syria; (4) the members of 
NATO, SEATO, and the Bagdad Pact, allies of the United States; and (5) the 
United States, the most right-wing and most reactionary state. While there is no 
wat, Communist policy aims at making the countries of any of these groups 
swing more to the left. The first target is the disintegration of NATO and the 
splitting of one country after another from the organizations headed by America 
and Britain. Thus, the Soviet government is striving to persuade France that 
she would be safer as a neutral than in any alliance with Germany, Bonn is 
being told that a united Germany would be possible if West Germany joined 
the neutral bloc, and Japan is being promised economic and political cooperation 
if she will turn her back on the United States, Indeed, the process is similar in 
the case of every country not already bound to Moscow. 


At the same time efforts are being made to bind the neutral countries to the 
Soviet bloc and, if they have Communist parties, to bring them’completely into 
the Communist camp. This policy has been quite successful in Indonesia, for 
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example, and to a slightly lesser extent in Syria. The leaders of Kerala, the Indian 
state which recently went Communist, are now regarded by Moscow as am 
embryonic all-Indian government. 

To achieve all these aims Khrushchev bas been employing two new methods 
to an ever-increasing extent: (1) Supplying weapons to neutral, countries which 
promise to turn them against the West; and (2) granting loans, subsidies, and 
technical assistance to neutral countries as wel. as to Soviet allies. 

In the past few years the Soviets have doled out considerable economic aid. 
This is to some extent an element of the competition with America and the desire 
to acquire the reputation of an economically first-rate world power and to gain 
the*position and influence which America, Britain, France, Germany, and othe- 
Western powers have in under-developed countries. 

` Since the war Soviet loans and subsidies to neutral countries have reached the 

‘ figure of $780,800,000, the vast majority of which has been distributed during 

the past two years, Of late; these credit operations have been gaining in tempo. 
The following table shows how part of this sum was made up: 


Afghanistan ........ecee sees $106,800,000 
Bütma h oemi uie eaei 23,000,000 . 
ANo l E E 241,500,000 
Indonesia ..... o.. oe.. en ee.. 100,000,000 
Total, Asia ............. $471,300,000 
Finland io. e eia at. $ 20,000,000 
Yugoslavia '..........ce eee 281,500,000 
Total, Europe........... $301,500,000 


In addition to these sums, the Soviet government is granting extensive loans 
to the satellites and allies. At the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev pur 
the figure at five and a quarter billion dollars. This included money owed by 
Bulgaria, Romania, and China for the transfer of Soviet shares in the so-callec 
joint-stock companies, but, even so, the actual loans have been considerable. 
Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 they amounted tc 
$1,229,500,000, and between February 1956 and April 1957, $1,429,000,000. 
Loans granted Moscow’s allies permitted them in turn to offer neutral countries 
long-term credits, particularly for the purchase of arms. In addition to the 
$780,000,000 granted neutral states, Moscow has provided Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and other satellites with $381,000,000. 

A further feature of the Khrushchev era is the investment of large sums 
abroad for political purposes. Since the source of this money is the labor of the 
Soviet population, the greater these foreign investments, the lower the Soviet 
standard of living. In spite of the undoubtedly great strides made in the industriali- 
zation of the country, the USSR continues to have a lower standard of living 
than all the major countries of Europe, not to mention America. This clearly 
indicates how essential a system of tigid dictatorship is for Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy. Had a second party existed in the Soviet Union or a second faction with 
the right to make public speeches there would have been considerable criticism 
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of this craving for power, of the construction of electric power stations in Burma, 
metallurgical works in India, an automobile industry in China, and so on, at the 
“expense of the already poor Soviet population. $ 
By taking all these factors into consideration Khrushchev’s policy of avoiding 
a wat can be understood better: It is not aimed at a reconciliation with the non- 
Soviet world, at increasing the standard of living of the Soviet population, or at 
rejection of international adventures, intrigues, or diplomatic aggression. It is, 
in fact, far removed from the idyl of peaceful coexistence, international coopera- 
tion, and the unity of nations in a single organic whole. 
1 
Europe 
During the last few years Soviet foreign policy, based on two factors—Soviet 
military might and the Communist movements of the non~-Communist world— 
has been encountering considerable difficulties, particularly in Europe. While 
Soviet military power has grown rapidly, the European Communist movement 
has been on the decline, although this has been balanced to a certain extent by a 
gtowth of Communism in Asia. 
At the end of the 1940’s Soviet expansion in Europe was brought to a halt: 
The Greek rebellion and the blockade of Berlin were failures, the French Com- 
- munists failed to get a seat in the government, and the West German Communist 
Party took a severe beating in the last elections. Moreover, the internal crisis 
facing Communism has become more acute, with the slogans “Away from 
Stalin,” “Away from Moscow,” and the “National Road to Socialism” taken first 
- by Yugoslavia, then by Poland and Hungary. There have been periodic upheavals 
and palace revolutions in the higher Communist organs of the satellite countries. 
The result has been more than just a loss in prestige. The total satellite population, 
together with Communist Yugoslavia, is approximately 105 million. Almost half 
of these, the Hungarians, Poles, and Yugoslavs, are striving to gain independence 
from Moscow. This is the essence of the crisis now facing the Soviet empire, a 
crisis which may be considered the most important event of the past year. More- 
over, the process of disintegration which has begun will be virtually impossible 
to halt, and will thus lead to the destruction of the Soviet European satellite 
empire. ‘ 
The armed forces of the satellite countries, about one and a half million men, 
have ceased to be a reliable support for Soviet policy. Even in Romania, Eastern 
Germany, and Bulgaria, the loyalty of the armed forces to Moscow is suspect. 
This unreliability is a further factor restraining the Soviet government from a 
more actively aggressive policy in Europe. 
The Far East 
Although Communism in general has grown in Asia, of late the Soviet 
position has weakened. None of the Soviet satellites has followed Hungary’s 
example and asked to withdraw from the Soviet bloc, and there have been no 


suppressive actions by Soviet armed forces, but the growth of China’s status has 
meant a decline of the USSR’s. 
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When Mao Tse-tung’ s government came to power, Moscow looked on it with 
pride, still regarding it as a satellite government. Soviet forces remained in Man- 
churia, Soviet officers instructed the new Chinese army, Soviet engineers’ and 
technicians worked to help restore and expand Chisiese industry, and Soviet 
political experts helped create a Chinese “NKVD.” Chinese independence’ did 
not enter into the picture, and Peiping did aot express any dissatisfaction, at 
least openly. 

Several months after the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek, Mao T'se-tung, 
Chou En-lai, and their chief advisers were conferring with Stalin in Moscow. 
What information is available indicates that these talks did not run smoothly. 
It even appears that Stalin did not inform the Chinese of his intention to launch 
his, attack on South Korea within a few months, and approached them only 
later, when the Communist armies were in danger of annihilation. During the 
Korean War Chinese troops were armed with Soviet weapons or with Japanese 
weapons seized by the Soviets at the end of World War II. Chinese strategy was 
Soviet strategy, and again there was no question of independent Chinese action. 
However, there were other Chinese operations in Southern and Southeast Asia 
which were independent of Moscow: their armies advanced into Tibet; they 
encouraged the uprisings in Nepal; in Indo-China the Chinese provided Ho Chi 
Minh with weapons, advisers, and propaganda experts; Chinese armies became 
firmly entrenched in southern Burma; on the Chinese side of the Thailand 
border a so-called autonomous oblast, part of the population of which speaks 
Siamese, was set up'on the Soviet pattern, an obvious attempt to turn the Thailand 
population against the pro-American government; and in Laos, Communist 
detachments strove to-make the country an ally of China. 


The successes of China during the past seven or eight years are indeed 
impressive, and it is easy to see how the new government grew in self-assurance 
and its plans for the future became more ambitious. The Bandung conference in . 
1955, at which Chou En-lai was the dominant figure, was a foretaste of China’s 
pretensions to the leadership of the so-called national liberation movements in 
the Afro-Asian countries. It should not be forgotten that the Chinese Communist 
government found a vacuum in Asia. Japan, the only great Asian power, had 
been smashed in 1945, and England, which prior to World War II had made its, 
influence felt at almost every ‘step, had now lost its predominant position. Thus, 
there was nothing to prevent China,.a comparatively weak power, asserting her 
pretensions to the dominant role in the Far Ezst and Southern Asia. 


The dependence of the Chinese Communist government on Moscow, how- 
ever, is`a constant factor. Without Soviet assistance there would have been no 
Communist government in China, and Moscow’s cooperation and assistance ate 
still essential for the day-to-day running of the country. Chinese government 
institutions, the economic system, the schools and universities, medicine and the 
natural sciences, the press, radio, and all forms of culture are all copies of Russian 
originals, As in the Soviet Union, the emphasis is on heavy industry. Finally, no 
other country would have provided the military and industrial equipment which 
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were required to turn China into a military power and to raise the standard of 
living of the Chinese population. In the virulence of its anti-Americanism, 
Chinese propaganda has even surpassed its Soviet counterpart. 

China has now been semi-colonial for more than a century and opposition 
to foreign influence, interference, and territorial encroachment is perhaps an 
even more important element of Chinese Communist ideology than the struggle 
against capitalism. It is well known that England and Japan had a large hand in 
China’s domestic affairs, but it is often forgotten that Russia, particularly since the 
Revolution, has been equally involved. The Chinese Communists have not 
forgotten that Manchuria was divided between Japan and the Soviet Union, 
that in 1929 Stalin fought China to maintain his grip on northern Manchuria, 
that the so-called East Turkestan Republic in Sinkiang was an almost open 
attempt by Stalin to seize a considerable part of this large Chinese province, and 
that Outer Mongolia, formerly a Chinese province, was turned by the Soviet 
government into a “people’s republic,” the first Soviet satellite. Russia has taken 
far more land from China than has any other country, and if the main goal were 
the struggle with imperialism the Chinese would have to turn their attention 
toward the Soviet Union rather than toward the West. 

In fact, some time ago the Chinese began to do just this, albeit not openly. 
Publicly, propaganda was directed against the West and is strongly pro-Soviet. 
But, covertly, the Chinese became more insistent in their demand that Soviet 
engineers treat the Chinese people with respect and courtesy; that joint-stock 
companies be liquidated because they are centers of Soviet political influence; 
‘that access be given to Mongolia; and that the Chinese be given a say in North 
Korean affairs, in view of their claim to have saved this country from destruction. 
Eventually, the Soviets had to comply with all these demands. In the spring of 
1954 Bulganin and Khrushchev, during their trip to China, were forced to make 
more concessions. This Soviet retreat before the Chinese Communists still 
continues. 

In North Korea, the real government is the Politburo of the Korean Commu- 
nist Party, which meets in Pyongyang. The party, however, is split into two 
factions. During the Japanese occupation some members emigrated to China 
and have remained closely linked with the Chinese Communists, while others 

-went to the Soviet Union and are now equally as closely linked with Moscow. 
Although the Kremlin considered North Korea a Soviet satellite, under pressure 
from the Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese embassy in Pyongyang, and the 
large Chinese army in Korea, the pro-Chinese faction was given 25% of the seats 
in the Politburo. 

A similar situation prevails in Japan, where the Japanese Communist Party, 
which was closely linked with the Soviet mission for many years after World 
War IL and received both directions and support from it, is now also linked with 
Peiping. i 
North Viet Nam is now practically a Chinese satellite; for although dependent 
to a large extent on Soviet aid, particularly for the supply of arms, geographical 
proximity causes it to turn to China ever more frequently for assistance and advice. 
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However, it must be remembered thaz the differences between China and the 
USSR and the pressure exerted by the Chinese government on the Soviets are 
developing extremely slowly. ‘There is little question of a break between Peiping 
and Moscow in the near future similar to the one which took place betweer. 
Moscow and Belgrade. Communist China is still too weak to risk a duel with the 
Soviet Union and will continue to work quietly behind the scenes. Moreover 
the Soviet and Chinese attitudes toward Japan are absolutely parallel. In the 
long run, however, the situation is bound to change. The increasing might of the 
Chinese will one day inevitably come into conflict with the expansionist aims oZ 
* the Soviet Union. History has shown that two empires both pursuing a policy o= 
expansion cannot avoid a clash at some stage, either on the diplomatic or the 
military plane. It is probable that if a conflict were to flare up, it would be wagec 
with the same passion. and ‘hatred Bolshevism has always shown. 


The Near East 


Stalin’s first postwar attempt to extend the Soviet sphere of influence intc 
the Mediterranean and the Near East was made during the Yalta conference ir 
1945. He demanded that Istanbul be manned jointly by Soviet and Turkisk 
forces. His intention was to have a Soviet fortress in the entrance to the Straits. 
which would have meant that the eastern entrance to the Mediterranean would , 
have been Communist dominated. This demand was rejected. 


Stalin thereupon began to seek other ways of achieving his objective, and in 
1946 backed the Peshavari Iranian “government” in Tabriz, an operation which’ 
collapsed when Britain and America insisted that Soviet forces be withdraw 
completely from the country. There followed the Civil War in Greece, whick 
was encouraged by Moscow and supported by the whole of the Cominform, 
including Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Success would have opened the way to the 
Mediterranean, Greek ports would have become Soviet bases, and at least the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean would have been full of Soviet naval vessels. 
However, the Truman Doctrine and the defection of Tito brought an abrupt 
halt to this action. 


The next attempt was made again in Iran between 1951 and 1953 when 
Mossadegh was making his bid for power. The Iranian Communist Tudeh Party, 
acting under direct orders from Moscow, joined forces with a group of extreme 
nationalists. Encouraged, and for a time led by Mossadegh, this movement at 
first gained impressive results: The petroleum industry was naticnalized, relations 
with Britain deteriorated to such an extent that diplomatic relations were broken 
off, and a pro-Soviet policy was pursued. But when unemployment began to 
mount and the impossibility of the situation became clear, and particularly when 
the Tudeh Party began to make preparations for a seizure of power, there was 
a revolt, with the result that Iran was freed from Moscow’s influence and Mos- 
sadegh fell. 

The latest attempt at a breakthrough was at the time of the Suez Canal crisis. 
Soviet policy in the Near East has developed during the past years against a 
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background of increasing Arab nationalism with a violently anti-British, anti- 
French, and to a certain extent anti-American trend. In Egypt, Nasser turned 
more and more against the West, and Jordan expelled Glubb Pasha and installed 
pro-Egyptian officers in the Arab Legion. The climax was reached with the 
deliveries of Czech arms to Egypt, a move designed to open the door to the 
Moslem world and give the Soviets a foothold in the Mediterranean in the 
military, diplomatic, and political spheres. Encouraged by Moscow’s promise of 
support, Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal, whereupon France and Britain 
invaded Egypt, and relations between America and her European allies deterio- 
rated considerably. By the end of the year Moscow appeared to have gained her 
objectives. However, America, which even the Soviets could not depict as a 
colonial country, now began to take an active part, and Moscow gradually began 
to lose its reputation as protector of the Arab world. Moreover, it soon became 
clear that the Kremlin had, as so often in the past, underestimated the significance 
of economic factors. Poverty, always considerable in the Near East, became 
unbearable; trade dropped, and the rupture of relations with Britain and France 
brought the Arab world to the verge of economic disaster. The reopening of the 
Suez Canal became essential, and a reconciliation with the West was reached. 
With the return of a more normal state of affairs the wave of anti-Western resent- 
ment abated and was replaced in some cases by almost pro-Western sentiments 
and a genuine desire for a rapprochement with the West. Egypt wavered, and 
only Syria bas remained rather strongly pro-Soviet. Thus, although Moscow 
helped Egypt and the Arab world in general to gain a certain amount of success, 
the breakthrough to the Mediterranean has still not been achieved. 


Disarmament 


The problem of disarmament is one of the utmost intricacy, involving such 
questions as the neutralization of Germany, atomic weapon tests, the stationing 
of troops on foreign soil, and the financial strain of trying to gain a lead in the 
production of modern arms: 


The United States is making a system of control and inspection a condition 
of an agreement on disarmament. For some time the Soviet government categori- 
cally refused to accept any such system, although recently Moscow approved it 
to a cettain.degree, but not enough to satisfy the West. Clearly, disarmament 
could not begin on the sole basis of the Soviet word of honor. 


Naturally, Moscow too would like to lessen the burden of armaments; but 
the chief Soviet target is to overtake America in the production of arms, which 
Moscow believes would be a deciding factor in world politics. Therefore, the 
question of disarmament will be decided on the basis of the extent to which an 
agreement with America would effect the balance of power. The Soviets would 
ask themselves such questions as, “Can Soviet military might be strengthened 
comparatively without breaking the terms of the agreement?”; or “If, after 
America and the USSR had been put on an equal footing by an agreement, 
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` rearming commenced again, would the Soviet Union have gained an advantage?” 
The answers to such questions will play an incomparably greater role ia any 
agreement reached on disarmament than a desire to relieve the financial burden 
on the Soviet people or lessen international tension. 


* 


Although the Soviets have suffered setbacks in various fields in the past few 
years they have not been so great as to necessitate a radical review of policy. 
Stalin continues to be the most adequate expression of this policy. Contrzry to 
Moscow’s assertion that the cult of the individual was harmful, Stalin was able to 
direct Soviet affairs for a quarter of a century simply because this cult was the 
essence of Communism. His followers have not varied much from the lin= laid 
down by the late dictator, particulzrly in the field of foreign policy. 


(This article is based on a repart given by the antEor at the 
Instituto’s conference in Munich on July 26 and 17, 1957) 
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The Role of the Soviet Army 
in the Crisis of the Collective Leadership 


N. GALAY 


. The recent crisis in the Soviet collective leadership has been commented on 
in much detail by the non-Communist press. Some Western commentators have 
described these events as “an earthquake behind the Kremlin walls,” a description 
that reveals the significance they attached to the removal of three of the most 
prominent members (Malenkov, Molotov, and Kaganovich) and one candidate 
member (Khrushchev’s former protégé Shepilov) from the, Presidium of the 
Patty Central Committee. Western commentators have also noticed the dis- 
tortions of fact in the accusations against the opposition: two different lines of 
opposition, represented by Malenkov on the one hand, and Molotov and Kagano- 
vich on the other, were officially lumped together as a “Stalinist” opposition. 
However, many interpretations of the significance and role of the Army in 
these events, in connection with the advancement of Minister of Defense Zhukov 
to the rank of full member of the Presidium, are either questionable or incorrect. 
There has likewise been little attempt to understand the nature of the crisis in 
the system of collective leadership, which contains the key to any understanding 
of the recent events in the Kremlin. This crisis and the role of Zhukov and the 
Army are closely linked. f 


The Crisis in the System of Collective Leadership 


The establishment of a “collective, leadership” ‘after the death of Stalin 
replaced the rule of a single dictator by government through a directorate. 
This move did not entail changes in either the Party or the government structure. 
The Presidium of the Party Central Committee (which replaced the Politburo), 
the Party Central Committee, and the Party and government organizations 
continued to carry out their former functions. Instead of being under the 
domination of a single dictator, who himself established the balance of a system 
of forces at each stage of development and for each important event, the cen- - 
tral organ of authority in the USSR—the Presidium of the Central Committee— 
became a collective, controlled by a group of oligarchs, comprising not only 
various claimants to the role of dictator, but also, what is more important, repre- 
sentatives of groups differing in their choice of tactical paths for achieving the 
fundamental Communist aims, which are commonto all members of the directorate. 

Until Malenkov’s fall in February 1955, this change in the system of adminis- 
tration and the use by the Soviet leaders of the term “collective leadership” were 
often regarded as a fiction intended to conceal the rule of a new dictator— 
Malenkov. At times, opinions were even voiced that Malenkov ‘was no more 
than a front for another leader, Molotov or Kaganovich, for example. 
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Such suppositions were disproved by one important fact: immediately after 
Stalin’s death the collective leadership carried out what was supposed tc be z 
genuine division of authority. The unified power possessed by Stalin and, in his 
time, by Lenin was split up. If the peculiarity of the term “authority” in the 
USSR is taken into consideration, and its aormal division into legislative. 
executive, and judicial functions accepted, then it would appear that the power 
possessed by Stalin was to a certain degree split up in accordance with such 4 
classification. ‘Thus, a single dictatar, who was formerly “general secretary” and 
later “first secretary” of the Party (that is, head of what is actually the legislative 
power in the Soviet Union, since the supreme soviets merely ratified legislative 
measures), and also chairman of the Council of Ministers (that is, the executive 
authority), was replaced by two people. Khrushchev became frst secretary of the 
Party, Malenkov, head of the executive power in his capacity as chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. Judicial authority, which was previously represented tc 
a considerable degree by the political police (MVD) and not merely by the 
Supreme Court with its lower courts, was put in the hands of Beria. 

Thus, the replacement of a single dictator by a group of dictators who were 
to act collectively while each retained control of his own agencies made this 
division of power appear real. It created an artificial balance of power in the 
Presidium of the Central Committee, which was to ensure the maintenance of 
a collective leadership. 

However, a number of factors soon destroved the balance. Beria, Malenkdv, 
and Khrushchev each possessed some elemerts of each of the three fields of 
authority. In addition to possessing judicial power, Beria was able to exercise 
certain executive functions through his police organs and the MVD troops: 
Khrushchev held some executive and judicial authority through the Party 
apparatus, since there are Party members everywhere. Malenkov had ample 
Opportunity to exert influence outside his own executive departments. 

It must also be remembered that this division of authority did not lead to the 
crystallization of three definite groups in the directorate. There were other 
representatives of the collective leadership, who, although not occupying leading 
positions, were as influential as the top men, due to their former positions and. 
personal contacts in all the organs of authority. For'example, Molotov, who had 
been prime minister and was practically second secretary of the Party under 
Stalin, had influence in both the government and’ Party apparatus out of all 
proportion to his position under Malenkov in the executive branch, and under 
Khrushchev in the Party. ‘The same applies to Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Voroshilov, 
Bulganin, and others. For many years Malenkov. was a member of Stalin’s 
secretariat and was head of Stalin’s personal chancery (actually the highest MVD 
organ). He had ample opportunity to influence the Party and the political police. 
The complexity of this situation was bound to make the system of collective 
leadership unstable and confront the men who had the task of controlling 
Stalin’s inheritance with great difficulties. - 

How did this system of collective leadership work out? In June 1953 Beria 
was shot. He had attempted to extend his own power at the expense of his 
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colleagues. The danger, as the others saw it, was that Beria controlled the main 
organ of the dictatorship, the political police; and through their combined efforts 
they eliminated a dangerous rival. Malenkov, Khrushchev, and Mikoyan played 
the leading role in this affair. An important factor in Beria’s defeat was the fact 
that"his opponents were supported by the Army, which neutralized the forces 
at his disposal—the MVD apparatus and part of the Moscow gatrison—which 
had fallen under Beria’s influence through the commanding officer of the Moscow 
Military District Colonel General Artemev. 

This crisis had one important result: the MVD apparatus was put under the 
control of the Party in order to safeguard the collective leadership from palace 
coups d’état of the style prepared by Beria. During the Beria affair seven of the 
nine heads of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, Marshal Beria, General Merkulov, 
Colonel General Abakumov, and four other colonel generals, were shot. 


In February 1955 there was a second crisis. Malenkov was removed from his 
position as chairman of the Council of Ministers and replaced by Bulganin. The 
main tole was played by Khrushchev, who accused Malenkov of ignoring the 
ptiority of heavy industry. This accusation concealed the decision to remove 
those rivals attempting to win popularity among the rank-and-file Party members 
and the population in general by promises of an improvement in the standard 
of living. However, Khrushchev, who had carried out this attack with the aid 
of his protégé, the then editor of Pravda Shepilov, was unable to exploit his 
success to the full. Bulganin, who became prime minister, and Voroshilov had 
stood out as the two least political members of the collective leadership. ‘This 
ctisis increased Khrushchev’s influence, as revealed by the events at the Twentieth 
Party Congress and his foreign policy activities. At the same time, the most 
popular military figure, Marshal Zhukov, was appointed Minister of Defense, an 
important post in the executive apparatus.. 

A new crisis occurred at the end of June 1957. After a dramatic internal 
struggle inside the Presidium of the Party Central Committee, Khrushchev 
succeeded in removing Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov not only 
from the collective leadership, but also from the Central Committee. Moreover, 
the economic dictators, Pervukhin and Saburov, were also removed from the 
Presidium. f 

The result of the latest crisis can be defined as the beginning of the end of 
the system of collective leadership. The new Presidium is filled with Khrushchev 
protégés from the Party Secretariat. Even if it maintains the external forms of 
a collective group, it is in essence a Khrushchev household. Of the long-standing 
members of the Presidium, only Khrushchev supporter Mikoyan has influence 
in the Presidium, while Bulganin and Voroshilov are to play the role of minor 
satellites about Khrushchev. 7 

It would be too easy a simplification to reduce this internal struggle in the 
collective leadership to a personal struggle for power among individual claimants. 
The personal element has certainly played its part in the events. This was notice- 
able in the settling of accounts with Malenkov, who was the main claimant to 
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power. The basic factor in the internal struggle was the disagreement ove 
tactics, that is, the ways of achieving long-range Communist aims. The firin 
Stalinists, Molotov and Kaganovich, the more flexible tactician, Malenkov, and 
the tactical opportunist, Khrushchev, did not disagree on questions of ideology. 
Khrushchev stated with complete frankness at a New Year’s reception in the 
, Chinese embassy that “we are all Stalinists.”! However, their disagreements om 
the ways of solving domestic and foreign policy problems have led to the forma- 
tion of various groups-inside the Presidium. The June plenary session’s decree 
even referred to them as factions.* Disagreements have aggravated a situation 
which, to complicate matters, has altered since Stalin’s death: the people are no 
longer subject to terror, and have in turn exerted pressure on the authorities in 
the form of demands for an improvement-in their standard of living and lega! 
rights. The crisis of the centralized system of economy, the aggravation of relations 
with the satellites which have made attempts to emancipate themselves from the 
USSR, and the complex problems of foreign policy towards a non-Communis- 
world united against Soviet expansion were all factors leading to incteasec 
disagreement among the collective leaders, 

The world aims and totalitarian nature of Communism necessitate the con- 
centration and centralization of authority.’ The ultimate expression of suck 
concentration is the single dictator. It was not mere accident that the Lenin and 
Stalin periods crystallized into such a form. A number of forces led to the estab- 
lishment of a system of collective leadership; recent events have demonstratec 
that this system does not work. The rise of “national Communism” is further 
evidence of failure; Tito, Gomulka, and Mao Tse-tung are personal dictators. 

The beginning of the end of the system of collective leadership does not 
necessarily imply the restoration of a dictatorship of the Stalin type, even if 
Khrushchev were to succeed in consolidating his personal power. The- essence 
of the struggle between the various factions in the Presidium and the Central 
Committee (the Stalinists versus the Khrushchev faction, and versus the national 
Communists Tito and Gomulka) is an attempt to save the cause of Communism, 
‘which has suffered a severe political, social, economic, and cultural crisis, by 
the introduction of a new form of “enlightened Communism.” As absolutisnr 
in its time gave way to “enlightened absolutism,” so Tito, Gomulka, Khrushchev, 
and probably Mao Tse-tung (and even the fallen Malenkov) are hoping to use 
“enlightened Communism” as a better means of serving their cause than the 
direct pressure of the Stalinists. Y 

The question now arises as to what extent Khrushchev’s hopes are justified. 
The new tactics of the “enlightened” and their disagreements with the diehards 
spring largely from the resistance in domestic and foreign policy on the part of 
social forces within the Soviet empire. The struggle against these forces is the 
task of the victor Khrushchev. However, his victory is not complete, for he has 
been limited by three factors which cannot but work against the establishment 
of his supreme authority. First, he acted outside the narrow circle of the collective 

1 Iavestia, January 19, 1957. 

2 Thid., July 4, 1957. 
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dictatorship.in order to achieve success, that is, he utilized the aid of the 300-strong 
plenum of the Central Committee ‘and its commissions, This means that the 
disagreements have been given a broader arena; they have passed beyond the 
Central Committee to the lower levels of the Party, which is a threat to Party 
unity. Second, the apparatus of force (MVD) was put out of action at the begin- 
ning of the first struggle inside the collective leadership and has accordingly been 
weakened. Third, and by far the most important, is the role of the Army in these 
events. The external symbol of its role was the introduction not of a polit.cal, 
but of a military figure, Marshal Zhukov, into the Presidium. 


The Role of the Army 


Since the collective leadership was established, the Army has been involved 
in domestic affairs as follows: , 


Army units madè possible the defeat of Beria by neutralizing the MVD 
forces and those units of the Moscow garrison under Beria’s control. Immediately 
afterwards, Marshal Zhukov, first deputy War Minister and candidate member 
of the Central Committee, became a full member. 
Malenkoy’s fall in February 1955 was followed by Marshal Zhukov’s appoint- 
ment to the post of Minister of Defense. For the first time in the history of the 
USSR, a non-political marshal was put in command of the combined Soviet 
armed forces, which previously had been under three men, Marshal Vasilevsky 
and admirals Kuznetsov and Yumashev (1949—53). Zhukov’s appointment was 
‘followed in March 1955 by the promotion en bloe of eleven senior generals to the 
rank of marshal. 
At the Twentieth Party Congress Marshal Zhtikov was promoted to first 
candidate member of the Presidium of the Central Committee. Simultaneously, 
_ the number of military members of the Central Committee was increased from 
six to eight by the inclusion of marshals Manilovsky and Moskalenko. The latter 
, teplaced the Commander of, the Moscow Military District Colonel General 
Artemev, who disappeared in 1953 during the Beria affair. After the Congress 
there were twelve marshals and senior generals among the candidate members 
of the Party Central Committee. 

- The disappearance at the Twentieth Party Congress of Pme of the 
Army’s political administration from among the full and candidate members of 

_the Central Committee must be noted: chief of political administration Colonel 
‘General Zheltov was hot elected to the Central Committee, while his predecessor 
and deputy during the Twentieth Party Congress, Colonel General Kuznetsov, 
who was head of the political administration at the Nineteenth Party Congress 
and ‘candidate member of the Central Committee, was transferred to a lower po 
on the Army Central Auditing Commission. 

The June 1957 crisis was followed by Marshal Zhukov’s promotion to full 
member of the Presidiurn of the Central Committee. For the first time in Party - 
history a real marshal has become a member of the supreme Party political body. 
Before the crisis, Zhukov’s increased political role was illustrated by his visit to 
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India and Southern Asia. In the history of the Soviet Army such a role as ar. 
independent political representative of the USSR abroad, has been played only 
by Frunze in 1921, when he visited Turkey, and by Marshal Tukhachevsky az 
the funeral of George V in 1936. Prior to his appointment to the Presidium 
Zhukov personally interfered in the struggle. Some sources reported that Zhukov 
had declared that the Army did not support Molotov’s course.® 

Various conclusions may be drawn. First, the Army, as represented by its 
highest representatives, is playing its part in the struggle within the Party. If the 
testimony of Yury Rastvorov is ta be believed, in the Beéria affair some military 
units even had orders to participate against others, although only as = 
preventative measure. ‘This testimony is confirmed by the fact that after 
Beria’s arrest the Fourth Armored Guards Kantemir Division, which had beer 
` stationed in Moscow since 1945, was moved from the city. Second, since the 
beginning of the collective leadership the Army’s role in events has been expressec 
by the increased political influence of its higher representatives, in the form of 
an increase in the number of full members on the Central Committee. Zhukov’s 
appointment to the Presidium is the most significant increase in the politica - 
influence of the chief army representatives, even mote so since this creates < 
precedent for the future. Third, the growth in the political authority of the higher 
army representatives has also reduced the role of the political apparatus, anc 
probably the special state security sections in the Soviet armed forces, Under 
these conditions, the army commander has again been given full authority over 
his command, with the political representatives on his staff being reduced to the 
status of technical aides. f 

These events have led some observers to conclude that the Army has emanci- 
pated itself from the Party, is already able to put forward its own protégés in 
a Party struggle, and is about to seize power. Such a conclusion is further aided by 
a number of statements on Zhukov’s dominating role in the Presidium, where he 
is supposed to be playing the part of dictator. 

However, such conclusions have overlooked the Army’s political structure 
and the selection methods -for its higher posts. The Soviet Army has a double 
task since state and Party interests often contradict each other. Its role in the 
government apparatus does not differ essentially from that of the armies of non- 
Communist states, but in its relationship to the Communist Party its role is quite 
another thing: It has to be the submissive weapon of the ruling Communist 
Party and imbued with a Communist ideology in which state interests are.second- 
ary to Party aims. ! ' 

This task is solved in accordance with the general principle of the delegation 
òf power in the Soviet Union. Members of the Presidium and the Party Central 
Committee are also the heads of the state apparatus. Accordingly, the higher 
‘army figures, the War Minister, his deputies, the heads of the various branches. 
of the arméd forces, and a number of the most prominent commanders of military 
districts are members or candidate members of the highest Party organ, the 

3 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, July 18, 1957; Neus Zurcher Zéitug, Zuorich, July 7, 1957. 

4 Yury Rastvorov, an MVD colonel, fled to Japan after the Berta affair. 
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Central Committee. At present, the Minister of Defense sits on the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. Selection and appointment to key posts in the Army 
are usually carried out primarily on the basis of standing in the Party hierarchy. 
The politically reliable figures are appointed by the authorities to the most 
responsible posts. The high position of the Army ,chiefs in the Party hierarchy 
automatically predetermines their participation in Party squabbles. 

The important question is whether the Army, as represented by its higher 
command staff, forms a political entity. The answer is a categorical no. Even when 
Stalin was alive, a number of high-ranking political personalities played a decisive ` 
role in the advancement of military chiefs. During World War I, when the mem- 
bers of the former Politburo had close contact with the higher military representa- 
tives, associations were formed which came to the surface in the postwar period. 
For example, the late Marshal Govorov made his career under Zhdanov in Lenin- 
grad during World War I; Marshal Vasilevsky was closely connected with 
Molotov, to whom he was military adviser in the prewar period. Marshal Konev 
was a commissar in the Civil War and has had close contacts with Khrushchev 
since then. Marshal Zhukov was a member of Budenny’s First Cavalry Army 
in the Civil War and moved upwards via Budenny and Timoshenko into the 
immediate circle about Stalin as Stalin’s deputy in World War I. His fall from 
favor in 1946 through the efforts of Stalin, Bulganin, Vasilevsky, and probably 
Sokolovsky and Konev meant that he did not come into the limelight as much 
as the other leading: political figures before Stalin’s death. Zhukov must have felt 
resentment towards some military colleagues. 

‘These personal dislikes and’ contacts enabled Stalin and his heirs to neutralize 
the army on the principle “Divide and Rule,” by appointing to the top army 
posts a number of people whose mutual antipathy created, as it were, a military 
“collective leadership.” When the Army’s support was neéded after Stalin’s 
death, a political marshal, Bulganin, was placed at its head and his first deputies 
with equal rights were marshals Zhukov and Vasileysky, that is, two antagonists, 
of whom one, Zhukov, served to attract the sympathy of the Army and the people 
as a victim of Stalin. The other was closely connected with the apparatus of the 
Presidium. Zhukov’s appointment as Minister of Defense in February 1955 was 
followed by the appointment of another opponent of his, Marshal Konev, as 
commander in chief of the Warsaw Pact armed forces. This step to a certain 
degree balances Zhukov’s growing influence. In their turn the personal contacts 
of the various marshals with the generals about them created each marshal’s 
personal circle. 

Thus, the various military chiefs of groups of prominent military men had 
their own suites and were also part of the constellations of the various leading 
political figures. The political unity of the Army was undermined at its very 
foundations, and any possibility of it emancipating itself from dependence on the 
Party removed. The effectiveness of this system is further displayed by the fact 
that, in spite of 4 weakening in the political police and the quarrels inside the 
collective leadership, the ce has not freed itself from Party tutelage in the post- 
Stalin period. f 
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Zhukov’s present appointment to the Presidium of the Central Committee , 
means that.the marshal is beginning to play a political role. ‘Ths path opens up 
future possibilities for him, but may also make him a second Voroshilov in the ` 
Presidiurn, that is, a political puppet with the right to speak for the Army and to 
give Khrushchev military support. There is nc doubt that Khrushchev has this 

_in mind. The question is whether Zhukov or any other Soviet marshal will be- 
able to or wishes to alter this situation. 

Two measures are necessary for a change: the abolition of the military 

“collective leadership,” deliberately created by the Patty, and the concentration of, 
` „power in the hands of a single army representative, since under Khrushchev’s 
personal dictatorship any emancipation of the -Army is out of the question. 

In 1953 we pointed out in an estimation of the situation after Stalin’s death 
that there were no claimants to the role of Bonaparté among the present army 
leaders. They were all high-ranking Party officials, but not first-rate political figures. 
‘The Party apparatus would have to be weakened as a result of inner Party warfare 
or the Soviet Union’s involvement in a large-scale war. Then the Army would have . 
an opportunity to emancipate itself, which in turn: would probably lead to the 
emergence of new military leaders.® : 

‘Recent events reveal that the extension of the ‘Party strugele to the lower 
levels is creating additional premises for fhe Army’s emancipation. However, as 
Khrushchev consolidates his dictatorship, these possibilities ‘will once again be . 
reduced: -Any estimate of Zhukov’s role in tkis ptocess of emancipation must 
take into account the fact that, although he now has more possibilities for inde- 
pendent political activity, there are to date no signs of any attempts to use such 
independence to detach the Army fronr the Perty. Hence, the above analysis is — 
still valid; the Army will have to find leaders who do not stand as high in the 
Party hierarchy as the present marshals, for: whom “a Communist way of life” 
determines their “Communist consciousness.” 


4 


“© The USSR Today and Tomorrow, Munich, 1953, p. 53. 
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Chinese “Revisionism” and Soviet “Orthodoxy” 


Dr. STEFAN YOWEV 
In the spting of 1956 a delegation of Ftench socialists visited Moscow, 
where they. had long political and ideological discussions with the Soviet leaders, 
including Khrushchev, Bulganin, Molotov, Mikoyan, Shepilov, and Suslov. 
During the talks one of the delegates, M. Marceau-Pivert, stated that the French 


‘socialists considered freedom of speech, one of man’s most precious possessions, 


an integral part of socialist doctrine. The- Soviet one-party regime, on the other 
hand, did not permit any political opinions other than Communist, and as long 
as the right of free expression was denied in the USSR there could be no question 


_of a’ rapprochement between the Soviet Communist Party and the socialists, as 
called for at the Twentieth Party Congress. In reply, Shepilov denied the assertion 


that there was no freedom of thought in the Soviet Union, and gave the following 
justification for the Soviet one-party system: “Things ate quite different with us. 
The ideas and opinions of the pedple coincide with those of the government. 
They are identical with them.” 1 Thus, by definition, there is no political opposition 
among the people of the USSR. . 


' In present-day China, however, the situation is quite different; for, in addition 
to the Chinese Communist Party, ¢ight non-Gommunist parties officially partici- 


. pate in the government. In his speech “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions 


Among the People” made on February 27, 1957, Mao T'se-tung, unlike his Soviet 
counterparts, admitted the existence of differences between the Communist 
Party and ‘the people. Mao began by giving his own definition of the terms 
“people” and “enemy of the people,” an understanding of which is essential for 
a full appreciation of the significance of his speech. The “people” include all 
classes, strata, and social groups which, at the ptesent stage of socialist develop- 
ment in China, approve, support, and actively assist in the building of socialism; 
the “enemies of the people” are those social forces which oppose the socialist 
revolution, are hostile to it, or seek to hinder the building of socialism, Mao’s 
definitions in practice permit him to apply the Soviet thesis that the interests of 
the Communist Party and those of the people are identical. ‘Thus, basically the 
difference between the Soviet and.Chinese concepts of the Party-people relation- 
ship is only in point, of view. There are no grounds for believing that the Chinese 
Communist system is any more tolerant towards non-Communists than the 
Soviet, or that there are more opportunities for expressing unorthodox opinions 


'. in China than in the USSR. 





1 Der Monat, Berlin, June 1957, p. 20. 
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Antagonistic and Nonantagonistic Contradictions 


It is obvious from the text of Mao’s speech that he was implying not only 
that there were differences between the people (that is the Party) and “counter- 
revolutionary enemies,” but also among the people themselves. The Chinese 
Communist leader dealt mainly with the latter. 

After the victory of the “bourgeois-democratic” and “socialist” revolutions 
and the achievements of “socialist construction” the Chinese nation is now 
declared united. This does not mean that there are now no conflicts among the 
people, and, indeed, Mao listed several areas where conflict exists: within the 
working class; within the peasantry; within the intelligentsia; between workers 
and peasants ; between workers and peasants on the one hand and the intelligentsia 
on the other; between the working class and the “national bourgeoisie,” and so 
on. Moreover, in spite of the claim that the Communist regime represented the 
real interests of the people, there were also “certain differences” between the 
government and the people. In addition, Mao admitted to conflicts between the 
interests of the state and those of the individual, between ruler and ruled, as well 
as differences arising ‘out of the bureaucratic attitude of some officials. 

All these, and this is the very essence of Mao’s assertions, are differences 
among the people themselves. They are not “antagonistic,” and therefore can 
be resolved by skillful handling and a wise policy on the part of the Party and 
government leaders working according to the formula “Unity—Criticism— 
Unity.” 

Mao asserts, in contradiction to his own theses on the irreconcilability of the 
class war, that the differences between the working class and the national bourgeoi- 
sie in China are not irreconcilable. They are nonantagonistic and thus can be 


overcome in a peaceful manner. In his view, the present national bourgeoisie _ 


can be eliminated from the class struggle and “grafted onto socialism,” because 
it has a dual character. During the bourgeois-democratic revolution the bour- 
geoisie had shown that it had a revolutionary element in its make-up and had 
cut itself off from “imperialists, feudal lords, and bureaucratic capitalists” at that 
time, 7 

Thus, a situation had arisen in which the conflicts between exploited and ex- 
ploiters, which summarizes the relationship between the national bourgeoisie and 
the working classes, are in themselves antagonistic, but could be made non- 
antagonistic and overcome in a peaceful fashion. But as Mao states, “if we do 
not handle [these differences] correctly, if we do not apply towards the national 
bourgeoisie a policy of unification, criticism, end education, or if the national 
bourgeoisie does. not accept this policy of ours, the differences between the 
working class and the national bourgeoisie can become antagonistic . . .”* 

There can be little’ doubt what results such an “undesirable” development 


would have for the national-bourgeoisie. Many government personalities would 
become “enemies of the people,” to be combated and destroyed mercilessly. It 





2 Pravda, Jone 19,1957. -* 
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would be all the same whether the mistakes which led to such a development 
could be ascribed to the failure of the Communists to apply correctly the “Unity— 
Criticism—Unity” principle, or whether the national bourgeoisie had proved 
itself intractable. The result would be the same: annihilation. In such an eventuality 
the proper reference could always be made td Lenin: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is a special form of the class union of the 
proletariat, the avant-garde of the workers, and the numerous non-proletarian strata 
of workers (the petty bourgeoisie, the small landowners, the peasantry, the intelli- 
gentsia, and so on), or the majority of them, a union against capital, a union aimed 
at the complete overthrow of capital, the complete suppression of the opposition of 
the bourgeoisie and of its attempts at revival, a union aimed at a final establishment 
and strengthening of socialism.3 


Since the orthodox Marxist-Leninist Mao appeats to have not the slightest 
intention of deviating from the dogmas laid down by his mentors or of amending 
the theory of the class struggle on behalf of the national bourgeoisie, it must be 
supposed that by introducing his theory of nonantagonistic differences between 
the working class and the national bourgeoisie he was merely carrying out a 
tactical maneuver, and that sooner or later, when he no longer had need of the 
national bourgeoisie, he would denounce it as an “enemy of the people.” The 
warning: implied in Mao’s speech and the announcement that retribution was 
awaiting such enemies cannot be overlooked in spite of the apparent liberal tones 
of the call to “let a hundred flowers bloom.” Mao has adopted Lenin’s thesis 
that under the dictatorship of the proletariat the majority deprives a minority 
of all rights, and this minority must be destroyed.* 


Mao cannot claim to have been the first to raise the question of “antagonistic” 
and “nonantagonistic” differences. Almost ten years ago Zhdanov wrote: 


In the meantime, our Party has long since found and put in the service of 
socialism that specific form of discovering and overcoming the contradictions of a 
socialist society (and there are such contradictions, only philosophers are too 
cowardly to write about them), that specific form of the struggle between the old 
and the new... which is called criticism and self-criticism. 

In our Soviet society, in which the antagonistic classes have been liquidated, 
the struggle between the old and the new and, subsequently, the development 
from the lowest to the highest is waged not in the form of a struggle between 
antagonistic classes, [not in the form of] cataclysms, as happens under capitalism, 
but in the form of criticism and self-criticism, which is a genuine driving force in 
our development, a mighty weapon in the hands of the Party.’ 

The Chinese Communists are presently concentrating on three main “non- 
antagonistic contradictions” hampering the development of socialism and which 


+ can be overcome without resorting to force. They are within the economic 


sector, between the bureaucracy and the masses, and between the Communist 
Party and the national bourgeoisie. 
3 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1936, XXIV, 311. 


4 V.L Lenin, Anspemablte Werks, Moscow, 1947, IL, 226. 
5 Bolshevik, No. 16, (1947), p. 21. 
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Radio Nanking reported on April 12, 1957 that these conflicts within the ranks 
of the’ people “take shape first of all and in the the main from the people's eco- 


nomic life.” There.are considerable differences: between the peasantry and the | 


regime: “After land reform, a new.problem appeared in rural areas; th:s was 
whether individual'peasants should follow the road of capitalism or the road of 
socialism.” In his book Ox the New Democracy Mao had promised the Chinese 
peasants that he would not collectivize the land after the large estates had been 
-~ split up. In December 1951 tke Chinese Communist Party nevertheless issued 


a decree entitled “On Agricultural Mutual Assistance and Cooperation,” on the - 


basis of which so-called mutual assistance groups were formed. These groups 


worked together and used equ-pment and livestock on a cooperative basis, but . 


the land was not included in these cooperatives. The Korean War caused an 
interruption, but after it had ended,in 1953 the drive towards cooperatioa was 


resumed, and during 1954 attempts were made to step up the process. However, _ 


the ‘opposition of the Chinese rural population was so strong and agricultural 
production declined so sharply that by March 1955 only 15% of the pzasant 
farms had been collectivized, while the targec set for 1957 was but 30%. In 
April 1955 a slow-down was announced, but a bare three months latet Mao 
stated on July 13 at a conference of Party secretaries that a new target of 43% 
(1,300,000 cooperatives) had bezn set for 1958. Later, at the sixth plenary session 
of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee in October 1955, a new goal 
of 70—80% was set for the sp-ing of 1957. At the end of 1955 another decree 
was issued stating that the organization of land into cooperatives in China was 
to be “essentially” completed during 1957. Shortly afterwards, at the end of 
January 1956, it was decided to speed up the process to such an extent as to 
complete this stage of collectivization “essentially” by the end of 1956, wkile by 
the end of 1957 the organization of Soviet-type collective farms was to be 
completed. ; i ' 

` Mao’s agrarian policy during the past few years has been in open contradiction 


not only to the original plans and promises made to the Chinese peasants, but — 


also to Marxist theory. Accordiag to Marx the introduction of socialist methods 
of production in agriculture is possible only in a country with a highly developed 
industry. From a Marxist standpoint, therefore, the overly rapid collectivization 
of land in China will cause rifts between industry and agriculture. 


Industry , 


Ata meeting of the Tientsin Party Committee on May 5, 1957 it was announced’ 


that since November 1956 ther2 had been a 


general feeling of dissatisfaction with working conditions; many workers began 
to take sick leave without justification, others showed their discontent by being 
absent without leave, and at one time, the rate of absenteeism rose as high as 30%. 


- 
` 


/ 


For four months ending last February the [Chiuhsing Machine-building Works] - 


failed to fulfill its production plans.® > 
a ` re t \ 
6 A Hosinbua (New China) news agency release, April 25, 1957. . 
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It should be added that working conditions in present-day China are worse 
than those in the USSR and its Toropn satellites, with the average working 
day from 10 to 14 hours, . 


At the beginning of May 1957 the Party Committee of Kwantung Province 
published a declaration listing 12 “contradictions.” It stated that during 1956 
there had been 13 strikes in this district, an expression of the workers’ wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the poor wage system and “undemocratic” factory 
management. It is claimed that had all the factory directors been elected by the 
workers themselves, 50% of those ae! holding this position would not have 
been chosen. 


Differences Between the Masses and Party Officials ' 
On June 27, 1957 the Peiping newspapet Jen Min Jih Pao stated in an editorial: 


Before collectivization, when ‘the peasants were still working independently, 
the tyranny of the anp [police apparatus] could be exercised only by means of 
political pressure. Now that the majority of the peasants have joined the higher-type 
farm production cooperatives, the local kanpu ‘have at their disposal not only 
political means but also economic means for terrorizing people. They declare: “Now 
that the land belongs to the cooperative, we have the peasants by the throat and 
they do what we want! If a man does not obey the kanpu, he finds his salary reduced 
or his right to work suspended.” 


Thus, in China, as in every other Communist country, terror has become 
' an econofnic factor of prime importance and will undoubtedly lead to a further 
split between the Party functionaries and the people. 


Conflicts Between the Chinese Communist Party 
‘and the National Bourgeoisie 


For several decades Mao has cooperated with the Chinese non-Communist 
parties under the banner of “national liberation.” The Chinese People’s Demo- 
cratic United Front, which includes the eight non-Communist parties, embraces 
“workers, peasants, petty-bourgeois elements, the so-called national bourgeoisie, 

and anti-imperialist and patriotic democratic forces.” 


The proposed solution to the nonantagonistic differences between the people 
and the national bourgeoisie put forward in Mao’s speech of February 27 is 
based on the continued political cooperation of the Communists and bourgeois 
elements, (for which there is no parallel in the Soviet Union or its satellites, in 
view of the speed with which the Communists took over there). In his speech 
Mao proclaimed that there-would be a long period of coexistence with other 
democratic parties, during which transformation of bourgevis elements should 
be completed. If methods of persuasion and criticism proved inadequate for the 
task, however, these “nonantagonistic” differences would be treated as though 
they were “antagonistic.” Mao announced that the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship has two aspects: “democracy for the people, and dictatorship over the 
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reactionaries.” In its struggle against the enemy the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship “uses the methods óf dictatorship, that is, it forbids him to take part in 
. politics...” 

" He appealed to Party cadres to increase their vigilance and at the same time 
warned the bourgeois elements that the “nonantagonistic” differences between. 
them and the Communist Party could become “‘antagonistic’”—thereby implying 
that they might be dealt with as enemies of the people. 

~ There is considerable difference in the conditions under which Communists 
collaborated with the bourgeois parties in the European people’s democracies 
and in China. It is certain, however, that cooperation between the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and.the Chinese bourgeois parties, is a temporary maneuver, just 
as temporary as the policy of coexistence between capitalism and Communism on 
the world scale. l i 


y 
The Hundred Flowers 


The revolutionary feature of Mao’s speeck was his apparent concession to , 
freedom of speech. The eruption in Hungary, where, in his own words, the whole 
Hungarian Communist Party collapsed within two or three davs and where the 
people rose almost as one man against the Communist regime, convinced Mao 
that the Stalin policy of completely suppressing every free expression of opinion 
which was not in keeping with the general Party line would inevitably make - 
“nonantagonistic” differences among the people “antagonistic,” and lead to a 
general uprising against the regime. The Chinese are trying to avoid such a 
development, which might destroy the Communist system, by opening a few 
safety valves. By permitting open and frank discussions, and providing “scientific : 
analyses” and convincing arguments Mao would like to teach the people to 
distinguish between blooming flowers and poisonous weeds. He promised that 
in future no more administrative measures designed ‘to inflict a particular style of 
art or school of thought or to forbid another would be employed. Disputes over. 
aspects of art ot science should be brought into the open, not settled summarily. 

Mao then took up the question of the attitude to be adopted towards non- 
Marxist ideas. There was no problem when “clearly counterrevolutionary ideas” 
ot opponents of socialism were involved: simply deprive the persons concerned 
of freedom of speech. This is the “back door” which the Chinese Communists 
left open after, announcing their policy of liberalization. Any inopportune 
criticism can be condemned as counterrevolutionary and silenced by administrative 
measures. Mao has left himself similar openings in every sphere of spiritual, 
political, and economic life. ong 

A fundamental difference between present-day China and the USSR during 
the Stalin era is that the Chinese Communists, in order to avoid an outburst of 
the will to freedom, are striving to create the impression that freedom of speech 
does exist in the country, whereas Stalin would not suffer the slightest suspicion. 
of criticism of venerated principles. Tactically, the liberal policy announced by 
Mao has the added advantage of bringing pctential opponents of the regime 
into the open, an advantage that has already been put to good use. i 
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According to Mao, genuine Marxists are-in a declining minority in China. 
But, he argued, since Marxism has been acclaimed by the majority of the people 
as the leading ideology, the question arises as to-whether the ideas contained in it 
may be criticized in public. This question he answered in the positive, since as a 
“scientific truth” Marxism need not fear any criticism, and would be worthless 
if it did or if it could be refuted by objective arguments. Marxists, however, are 
steeled by criticism and its tefutation. 

In the course of his observations Mao put forward a thesis which represents 
something completely new in the ideological concept “Marxism-Leninism.” Mao 
considers that Marxism must develop further under conditions of conflict, as 
opposed to conditions of harmony: the true would develop in the course of a 
struggle with the false. Since mankind will always reject false ideas and accept 
the truth, a new truth would always be in unending conflict with new false ideas. 
This is the law of development of the truth and it must also be applicable to the 
development of Marxism. In other words, Mao accepts the laws of dialectics as 
far as the future of Marxism is concerned. 

Orthodox Marxist-Leninists, however, are outspoken antidialecticians in 
their views on the future of their movement. In his work Critique of the Gotha 
Program Marx gave a chiliastic picture of the final phase in the development 
of society. He described this phase as completely static, devoid not only of 
contradictions between classes but of*social contradictions in general. Marxism 
believes it has solved all the problems facing mankind once and for all, and 
considers the “higher form” of socialism a ne plus sitra, an absolute, ultimate 
phase of all social development. Thus, “true Communism,” the final goal of the 
Marxist-Leninist movement, is in complete opposition to the dialectical principle 
. of development as an endless struggle between contradictions. 

Mao T’se-tung undertook on February 27, 1957 to amend the Marxist inter- 
pretation of the future of society, since it was at variance with the basic principles 
of dialectical materialism. Such amendments to Marxism could open the way to 
fundamental revision of this theory, if, as is most unlikely, however, Mao should 
' really attempt a revision of Marxism-Leninism. 


The Outbreak of Criticism 


Scarcely had Mao announced his relative freedom of speech and called on the 
“hundred schools of thought” to’ contend than the voices of intellectuals and 
youths were raised in criticism of socialist construction, that is against the 
Communist political and ideological system. Professor Ko Pei-chi of the University 
of Peiping was extremely outspoken in his criticism. In an article published in 
Jen Min Jib Pao on May 31, 1957, he claimed that the Party-masses relationship 
was poles apart from what it used to be before the “liberation.” Earlier, people 
used to welcome the Communists with open arms as they marched into a city, 
but now the situation was different, and if the Communist Party did not sense 
the difference a very dangerous situation could arise. Now, whoever turned in the 
greatest number of denunciations was adjudged the best Party member. This has 
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led to Party members taking on the role of pléinclothes police. China, he cried, 
belonged to 600-million Chinese people, including counterrevolutionaries, and 
not just to the Communist Party. If Communists tan the show efficiently, all 
would be well; if not they would be attacked and killed. On June 8, the professor 
repeated his warning in another article in Jen Min Jib Pao. He said that the people 
really would try to overthrow the Communist Party and kill all the Communists 

if the latter did not take themselves in hand. This was in conformity with the | 
law of socialist development and it would r not help merely to keep on shouting ` 
“long live the Communist Party.” . 


However, the watnings on the dangers of the Party’s suppression of the 
masses were not confined to the intellectuals. As in Poland and Hungary, youth 
quickly availed itself of the opportunity to express its long-suppressed feelings 
of disillusionment. Even before Mao’s proclamation of freedom of speech, the 
Peiping newspaper Chung Kuo Ching Nien Pao stated on December 1, 1956, 
“Some of our young people were recently to be heard ‘declaring: ‘Up to now we 
have had_to listen to you—the leaders of the administration and of our organiza- 
tions—but from now on, you will have to listea to us?” On July 25, 1957 Radic 
Peiping announced that there had been widespread unrest t among the youth of 
Shanghai. 

'Thus, the opening of a safety valve did not mollify the intellectuals and youth 
as anticipated, but rather encouraged them to criticize the Party’s position. 
Likewise, the eight non-Communist parties of the “People’s Democratic United 
Front” made use of their opportunities, and began to criticize the system. Minister 
of the Timber Industry Lo Lung-chi and Minister of Transportation Chang 
Po-chun, both-members of the Democratic League, were sharply attacked by 
Jen Min Jib Pao on July 1, 1957 for “rightist” views and for criticizing the Com- ` 
munist system as such. They were also accused of having told a number of Peiping 
professors that the campaign of a ctiticism would “at one fell swoop bring down 
- \ the Communist Party.” 


When Mao came to power in 1949 his main supports were the peasant armies, 
youth, and the intellectuals. Today, as the regime is aware, its former intellectual - 
following has become disenchanted, the peasart masses, the vast majority of the 

. population, are now in open revolt against the Communist system, particularly 
after the forced collectivization, and youth is in ferment. Mere freedom of speech 
could not win back their lost faith. The only way the resistance of the peasantry 
could be lessened would be to decollectivize the land, but under present condi- 
tions and particularly in view of current industrialization plans such a reforrc 
appears out of the question. Moreover, the poor working and living conditions 
of the industrial workers cannot improve for a considerable period. Like Lenin 
and Stalin before him, Mao seems firmly resolved to sacrifice this and perhaps 
the next generation, ostensibly for the benefit o? future generations. ; 

Thus, the Chinese Communist Party finds itself strongly opposed by the 
majority of the people. Mao believes that the present differences are on the non- 
antagonistic level, but there is little to indicate that the Chinese people will be 
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won over by persuasion. According to Mao’s own doctrine, these nonantago- 
nistic differences must therefore become antagonistic. However, he clearly 
cannot condemn the whole of the Chinese population, with the exception of a _ 
‘few million staunch Communists, as counterrevolutionaries. 


‘The Chinese Brand of Communism 


Many disillusioned Communists on both sides of the iron curtain are looking 
hopefully towards, the present ideological center of the Communist movement 
Peiping—in, the hope of a revival of seriously shaken Marxism-Leninism. 
These ideologically confused Communists are idealizing Chinese Communism 
as a more progressive and humane version than Stalin’s. Moreover, even in the 

‘ West many people regard the Chinese not as true Marxist-Leninists, but as 
representing a kind of “peasant Communism,” something less orthodox, with 
many bourgeois features, and from sheer necessity obliged to bring about the 
transition of the Chinese feudal: state into a modern industrial country. The 
degree of orthodoxy of the Chinese’ “peasant Communism” will be discussed 
later. As for it being more humane, Mao himself admitted in his February speech 
that almost 800,000 counterrevolutionaries had been killed, a figure that is 
probably far too ‘modest. On June 17, 1957 the Chicago Tribune discussed a report 
submitted by the Asian Péople’s Anti-Communist League to the Senate Internal 
Security Commission in Washington which stated that since 1951 more than 
15 million Chinese had been executed for alleged counterrevolutionary activities, 
„and that many more millions were in over 2,000 concentration camps., It stated 
further that almost 250 million people are living on the brink of starvation. 
Only the army and the Party members appear to be adequately fed. Commission 
Chairman Robert Morris declared that the facts included in the report were 
based on original Chinese sources. In view of this, it would appear that the Chinese 
Communists are in fact far more ruthless than Stalin and his followers. 


Is Mao a Revisionist? 


After the uprising in Poznan and the Hungarian revolution Mao set himself 
the task of rescuing’ international Communism, which had taken a severe ideo- 
logical battering. The ideological crisis presently facing Marxism-Leninism became 
„particularly acute after the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress, and is a result of 

‘the contradictions between Marxist theory and socialist practice. Prior to 

February 1956 the Communists were able to shut their eyes to reality, which 
was far removed from Marx’ statements on the future development of capi- 
talism, and also to the theoretical contradictions which had sprung up around 
` socialist development in the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. They 
were able to do so because they firmly believed the two Stalin dogmas: (1) The 
teachings of the classics of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism are beyond criticism, 
and (2) the leaders of world Communism always find the cen path between 
“rightist” and “leftist” deviations. 

However, after Khrushchev’s attacks on Stalin at the Twentieth Party 
Congress these last two supports against the practical refutation of the doctrine 
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collapsed. The presidium of the Soviet Communist Party announced that funda- 
mental amendments to these classics were essential. It was also revealed that the 
leadership of world Communism, which, according to dogma, was infallible, 
had been in the hands of a paranoic for more than two decades. This removed. 
the orthodox Communists’ last ideological support. 

Mao, however, in spite of his amendments to Marxism, does not consider 
himself a revisionist, and in fact is doing his utmost to prolong the life-of a doc- 
trine which appears historically doomed to failure. He is striving to maintain. 
the purity of Marxism-Leninism and in this respect is more orthodox than the 
present Soviet leaders. Kardelj and Gomulka, on the other hand, are true revision- 
ists, under the pressure of everyday factors attempting to revise the theories | 
which have been repudiated by history in order to save what is to be ‘saved. 
They are moving inevitably towards the final disintegration of Marxism-Leninism. 
_ depicted by Milovan Djilas in his recent book The New Class. 

Although in the long.run rothing can be saved from these utopian and at 
the same time nihilistic teachings of world Communism, Mao will probably at 
least be able to prolong its agony. 


U 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Electrification in Soviet Economic Growth 


Why was the 1956 plan for the expansion of Soviet heavy industry not ful- 
filled? Will the failures in this initial year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan result in a 
subsequent failure to meet the major production goals for 1960? These questions 
were certainly of central concern at the extraordinary December and February 
plenums of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Moreover, answers to 
these questions are of considerable relevance to the continuing economic com- 
petition between the Soviet Union and the non-Communist world. Some light 
can be thrown on the expansion of production in Soviet heavy industry by an 
examination of the technological progress achieved during 1956, More specifi- 
cally, it will be argued here that the failure to fulfill the proposed technological plan 
was an important factor in the failure to meet planned output goals, and that 
planned expansion of electric power supply was crucial to fulfilling the techno- 
logical plan. 

Significant failures in the planned production levels for 1956 occurred in coal, 
ferrous metals, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, timber, and machine building.* 
The extent of the failures is indicated in part by the fact that coal production 
increased by 28 million tons against a 46-million-ton planned increase.* 

What was the role of the technological plan in the failure of the 1956 annual 
plan? An examination of the official discussions of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
indicates the extent of Soviet reliance on technological progress to insure the 
desired industrial growth. In the words of the official resolution, the growth of 
Soviet heavy industry in the current plan is based on 

extensive introduction of measures for raising the technological level of produc- 
tion in all branches of industry on the basis of the further expansion of electrification, 
complex mechanization and automation, introduction of new, advanced high- 
productivity equipment and the latest technology, and extensive replacement and 

modernization of old equipment.® ‘ i 

The technological progress projected in the current plan is intended to raise 
industrial labor productivity by 50%.4 

The increases in industrial labor productivity in 1956 were much smaller than 
planned in many important industrial branches. As indicated in the summary of 
the 1956 plan, the slow progress in technological change played an important role 


- in this failure. 





1 Pravda, February 6, 1957. 
2 Bulletin, March 1957, p. 41. 
1 3 Rexolyutsit XX szda kommumisticbeskol partii Sovstskogo Soyuza (Resolutions of the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1956, p. 33. 
1 Ibid., p. 74. 
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On the average, labor productivity for workers grew by 7% in industry and 

` 10% in construction over 1955. Nevertheless the quota for growth in industrial 

labor productivity was significantly unfulfilled in the Ministry of the Coal Industry 

of the USSR, the timber cutting enterprises of the Ministry of the Timber Industry 

` of the USSR, the Ministry of the Machine-Tool Building and Tool Making 

Industry of the USSR, and the Ministry of the Building Materials Industry of 
the USSR. i 

The unsatisfactory fulfillment of quotas in the growth of labor productivity in 

a number of enterprises was called forth by deficiencies in the introduction of new 

technology, incomplete use of existing capacity, losses in working time, and 

sporadic operation.® 


Industrial production is planned to increase by some 65% by 1960. A. Arake- 
lyan, a leading Soviet economist, linked the increased industrial production and 
labor productivity for the Sixth Five-Year Plan in the following manner: 


The main share (about 4/5) of the general growth in the national income comes 
from the growth of labor productivity.... In a number of industrial branches, labor 
productivity in the USSR is still 2 to 2.5 times lower than in the USA. Therefore 
in these industries we have to have 2 to 2% times as many workers in order to achieve 
the same volume of output. In order to eliminate this gap we must overtake and 
surpass the United States in the level of labor p-oductivity.® 


As elaborated in the Soviet technical press, the above-mentioned resolution 
‘on’ technological progress in the current plan has come to mean the following: 


1. A further expansion’ of electrification. Introduction of new electric power 
capacity sufficient to meet increased industrial demands, particularly for electric 
drive. ` - ; 

2. Complex mechanization and automation. Raisiag the productivity of the various 
stages of each production process to the highest level attainable in that process, 
especially by the elimination of “bottleneck” operations where hand labor is still 

3. Introduction of new bigh-productivity equipment and latest technology. Emphasis 
on aytomatic line operation in many industries. ; 

4. Wide-scale replacement and modernization of old equipment. Replacement of some _ 
major equipment still operating but judged obsolete by current Soviet.standards. 


In the Soviet view, the first element (development of electrification) is of 
paramount importance, This point was emphasized by Arakelyan: 


Electrification plays the decisive role in this country in technological progress. 
The mechanization, automation, and expansion of chemical processes in production 
that are being expanded on the basis of electrification do not act in isolation from 
each other but together, and in the aggregate serve the material and technical basis 
of the limitless growth of labor productivity.” . - 





5 Prasda, January 31, 1957. 
© Ibid., October 21, 1956. 
7 Ibid. 
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Kutsenov and Shteingauz also stress the close relationship between labor pro- 
ductivity and electric power’‘consumption.® In their view, the available electric 
power supply determines the level of industrial labor productivity.® 


~ Electrification 


In 1956 the planned expansion of electrification for Soviet industry was not 
fulfilled. Although deficiencies of electric power capacity in some regions were 
reportedly eliminated in 1956, deficiencies in other important areas were reported 
by the deputy minister of electric power stations.1° 


These deficiencies resulted from failure to construct new stations, power 
transmission lines, and steam transmission pipes on schedule. In the table 
below the extent of the failure to expand steam capacity is especially striking. 
The actual new capacity planned for 1956 may not have been as high as the 
7.5 figure indicated in this table, which is 1/, of the ‘total Sixth Five-Year Plan 
-expansion; but even with a much lower planned figure the plan failure would 
have been significant. s 


In addition there is supplementary evidence from Soviet sources indicating 
that their figures on completion in 1956 presented in the table below are 
far too generous. The new hydroelectric stations for which considerable success 
was reported apparently did not represent capacity actually operating. Moreover, 
the effectiveness of steam condensing, steam by-product, and hydroelectric sta- 
tions reported as operating was diminished bya failure to complete transmission 
lines and transmission pipes. 


` Electric Power Capacity Expansion, 1955—60 


(Million Kilowatts) : 7 
—— Total Cepaclryy ——— —— Increase ——_____—_- 
1955 1960 1955—60 Average Yearly 1956 
Existing Plan Phno* 1955—60+ A 
Steam (Total) .........0..00. 31.4 69.1 37.7 7.5 2.8—3.1 
~- Steam Condensing ....... 19.2 — — — — 

Steam By-Product ........ : 12.2 — — — — 
Atomic Power .......sssessse .005 2.0 2.0 0.4 0.0 
Hydroelectric Power ......... 6.1 16.5 10.4 2.1 2.4—2.7 

Total sscisivcsvovecacaes ~ 37.5 87.6 50.1 10.0 5.5 


* 1955 subtracted from 1960 totals. 
+ Total 5-year increases divided by 5, 


SOURCES: Column 1: Bhektrecheskse stanteli, No. 1. (1957), p. 2; Strectetuape gazeta, Augast 10, 1956. One atomic power station near 
Moscow. Column 2: Rexohwtsit XX sexda hameremeisticheskos parts! seveishege somaa (Resolations of the Twentieth Party Congreas of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Morcow, 1956, pp. 33 and 39 Steam and water power to be increased 2 2 and 2 7 times respectively 
Atomic capacity to be tocreased from 2.0 to 25 in 1960, lower figure todicated above for conservatism Column 5° Blektricheshis stants, 
No.1 (1957), p 2; Preda, Fobruary 6, 1957 A much lower total figure of 3.9 million kilowatts was reported in Preda, December 30, 
1956 and Grarotakbwcderkos stroetelstno, No. 1 (1957), pp. 1—2. 





6 V, Kutsenov and E. Shteingauz, Woprosy tekbniko-ekonomichsskogo prosktirovanya krupniykb gidro- 
stantsii v energosistemakh (Problems of Technical and Economic Planning of Large Hydroelectric 
Stations in Electric Power Systems), Moscow, 1953, p. 143. 

® Other factors mentioned in the campaign to improve industrial labor productivity are the shorter 
work week, improved industrial organization, and increased wage payments. 

10 Pravda, February 8, 1957. 
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Although the plan for introduction of new hydroelectric capacity in 1956 
was teported to be overfulfilled, a summary of the planned completion in the . 
major Soviet hydroelectric publication does not seem to bear this out.14 

Moreover, transmission facilities were not available to carry the power 
generated by many of the new stations in 1956.13 | 

The failure of plan fulfillment ia transmission lines also hindered the transfer of 
electric power between systems. For example, the southern Ural region was re- 
ported deficient in power’at a time when a surplus of power existed in the north 
and central sections of the Urals.13 This’ situation was due to the failure to com- 
plete planned transmission facilities. . 

In turn, the effectiveness of steam by-product stations was reduced by the 
failure to complete transmission pipes for heat and’ ‘steam. 14 

In spite of the failure to make the planned progress in new capacity installa- 
tion, the 1956 plan for electric power generation was overfulfilled. Electric power 
generation figures, however, are not a fair measure of sufficiency of electric 
power capacity, particularly for industry. Fulfillment of electric power output 
plans coincident with failures to fulfill capacity expansion plans in the past has 
meant qualitative deterioration in electric power supply, such as interruptions in 
the supply of electric power for industry and frequency and voltage variations. 
For example, although the output plan for the Fifth Five-Year Plan was reported 
as overfulfilled (170.1 as compared with 156 billion kilowatt-hours), the capacity 
plans were not met (37.5 million as compared with 38.4 million kilowatts planned). 
At the planned relationship of capacity to output, output with the available 
capacity should have been less than 160 ‘billion kilowatt-hours. The additional 
10 billion kilowatt-hours were not the result of efficient use of capacity but rather 
of a decline in the quality of electric power supply. These declines in quality are 
borne out by the reported deficiencies of electric power supply in the various re- 
gions of the Soviet Union. These deficiencies are particularly important in that they 
represent insufficient electric power capacity to meet maximum industrial demands. 

Finally, it should be made clear that deficiencies of electric power supply 
directly affect industrial consumers. Non-industrial consumers of electric power 
provide only a small cushion for the industrial electric power supply in 
the Soviet Union. About 80% of the total power distributed is consumed by 
industry and a much larger share of the peak demand is devoted to industrial 
purposes.1® As a result, deficiencies in capacity or in peak electric power supply 
strike directly at industrial production. The industrial branches hardest hit through 
interruptions and variations in quality of electric power supply are illustrated by 
the figures in the table on page 35. Changes in the price level over time make the 
figutes in this table primarily of comparative value, but they illustrate the relative 
effect on certain industrial processes. \ 





11 Gidrotekbnicheskoe stroitelsteo, No. 1 (1957), p. 5. 

1 Promyshlenno-chonomicheskaya gazeta, December 30, 1956, p. 2. 
13 Elekirichestvo, No. 2 (1956), p. 2. 

16 Promyshlenso-chonomicheskaya gazeta, December 30, 1956, p. 2 
18 Vesinik statistiki, No. 5 (1956), p. 65. 
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Effects of Interruptions of Electric Power Supply on Industrial Production 
(in Rubles per Kilowatt-Hour of Deficient Electric Power) 


Qualitative Effect Lon of 
on Production Production 
General Machine-building ........  sinle epee etre asta ees r 3.40 5.0 
Auto Factory .ciseveceesssceeessdossoweetecae vee 2.40 5.5 
- Electrical Combine....... 0. cece eee ween cece renee 3.35 10.0 
j Open-Hearth Furnace ....sssssesesesssrerroecessees 8.00 16.5 
Sheet Mill aoni aua o Ea E TEGET 0.45 — 
Rolling Mill ...... ccc eee eee enone TEE Le ph ute 0.25 — 
Metal-fabricating Factory, Total ........... ce eceeeeee 2.50 28.2 
Metal Shop of Metal-fabricating Factory .............. 15.00 — 
Electrolytic Shop of Metal-fabricating Factory ......... 0.11 : — 
Aluminum Combine .....sssesenesrsesessseseresee 0.03—2.00 0.20—7.50 
Paper Combine ......esseseseeseecensscoeropeoresas 0.35—1.50 0.65—2.60 
Spinning Mill .......assenessreeceveresecoressesess 0.27 — 
Dyc-fiñishing Textile Mill... ... cc cece eee eee e ree p 1.50 18.50 
Weaving Mill ewsssie ci rinitin eect rece Ea 1.29 — 
Bakery ........ AE E E Souk wes AS 16.00 . 20.00 


SOURCE: M. Slavnin, Hleksricheskss magraxks i perncluos raspredelenie clekiricheskos wcrrgn v prompsbleanyhb predpriyatiyehh (Electrica 
Load and Primary Distribution m Industral Enterprises), Moscow, 1949, p. 74, 


Complex Mechanization and Automation 


The extension of mechanization to the entire production process is the second 
step of the current Soviet plan for technological change. Particular emphasis has 
been placed on the mechanization of operations still .performed by hand labor. 
Materials-handling equipment has been established as a target area for this drive. 
“In factories, up to 14% of all labor-consuming operations are carried out by 
hand,”’26 


Mechanization and automation almost invariably mean electric drive in 
Soviet practice. Soviet indexes suggest that all drive is electric. ‘This is probably 
an exaggeration, but, in any case, electrically driven machinery predominates in 

Soviet mechanization. 


Illustrative examples of ompla mechanization may be cited for the ferrous 
metal and oil industries. Productivity is said to be low in steel-rolling mills be- 
cause of the hand labor involved in the cutting and finishing processes. For 
exainple, 65 out of every 100 men employed in the sheet-metal shops are said to 
be involved in finishing operations. In the oil extraction industry, the movement 
of drilling equipment from one well to another is said to take about 10 times as 
long as is common abroad. Mechanization of the hand labor involved in each 
ofthese processes is proposed to raise labor productivity not only in the indi- 
vidual operations but in the process as a whole.!7 In metal shops, 90% of the 
lifting and transport is to be mechanized by installing cranes, electric cars, mono- 
rails, etc.18 


16 A, B. Derbisher, Opyt hompleksnoi avtomatizatsii i mekbanizatsit proizvodstva (Research on Complex 
Automation and Mechanization of Production), Moscow, 1956, p. 21. 

1? Pravda, November 20, 1956. 

18 Derbisher, op. cit., p. 26. 


Complex mechanization and automation did not eT according to plan 
in 1956, Of particular importance has been the lag in the-introduction of materials- 
. handling equipment, as a result of which labor productivity i is said to be very 

low in many industrial operations.1® | s 


Introduction of New TE EE Equipment -` 
. and Modern Technology i 


Considerable technological progress is. planned for various, eee opera- 
tions by the “introduction of automatic production lines.” The development of 
automatic lines is the essence of the third step in the Soviet technological program 
involving the introduction of high-productivity equipment and modern technology. 
This program is particularly important in the machine-building industry. ‘The 
automatic’ lines are in many cases to replace operations already’ partially mecha- 
` nized but not with automatic lines. These high-productivity automatic lines, of 
course, require much more electric power than the simpler processes they replace. 

In the Sixth Five-Year Plan no less than 220 automatic and semi-automatic 
lines and shops are to be raised to the American level.of technology. Illustrative 
examples of the effects on labor ‘productivity by the introduction of automatic 
lines in two Soviet factories are given in the table below: 


fect of the Introduction of Automatic Lines in Two Soviet Factories 


Ga Umo), 
Annual Output Annual Output 
per Worker per Producston Worker 

Hammer and Sickle Works— . paN 7s 
Cylinder-Heads for Combine Engines M5-M: f p 

Pre-automatic 2.0... ccc cece eee ee 1,000 - 1,125 - 

Automatic Line ities AR a aT ` 11,700 28,400 
Kbarkbor Tractor Factory—_ 
Cylinder-Heads for Tractor Engines DT- 65: 

Pre-automatic .......,...-0eceseeeeeaes 825 1,040 


Automatic Line ............ ee ae ees ` 7,190 10,790 
SOURCE: Kemarsast, No 3 (1956), p. 96. $ 


Considerable progress was made in 1956 in the introduction of automatic 
lines. “In the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan the machine-building industry 
manufactured and employed more than 1,000 new types of machines and equip- 
ment, about 1,500 automatic production and conveyor lines,” 20 

However, the plan for the introduction of high-productivity equipment in ` 
automatic lines in the machine-byilding industry was not fulfilled in 1956, as 
indicated by the folowing comment in Pravda : “The Ministry of tie Machine-Tool 
Building and Tool Making Industry of the USSR is still not creating the 
necessary productive capacity for fulfilling the growing volume of automatic 
work in machine-building.” 21 ; 


1 Prada, March 7, 1957. 
"20 Tzpestia, March 23, 1957. 
21 Prasda, December 16, 1956. ' i 
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Replacement and Modernization of Equipment 


‘The fourth area of technological advance involves the replacement of existing 
mechanical equipment in Soviet industrial branches. As in the process of com- 
plex mechanization, that part of the production process which reduces the 
productivity of the entire process is to be replaced.* But in this case it is not the 
replacement of hand labor by machines, but the replacement of outmoded by 
more advanced ones. Before Stalin’s death, obsolescence (moralny iznos) was 

.tarely referred to. That this is now considered a problem in all Soviet industrial 
branches is indicated in an article in Pravda: “In èvery enterprise there are 
antiquated plants and, machines. Many of these become obsolete as the techniques 
of our times rapidly advance... . The main task is that of finding a practical way 
-for their modernization.” 23 i 

The shortage of automatic equipment in 1956 was presumably as important 
to the fulfillment of plans for the replacement and. modernization of equipment as 
it was to. complex mechanization and automation. Replacement and moderni- 
zation of equipment received less attention in the Soviet technical press than did 
complex mechanization. This lack of attention may have resulted from a policy of 
emphasis on complex mechanization, on the grounds that the replacement of 
hand labor by machines would bring greater returns in labor productivity than 
the replacement of machines by more effective machines. If this in fact was the 
case, then it might be assumed that the plans for replacement and modernization 
fell farther behind planned levels than did complex mechanization in 1956, 


Has the Sixth Five-Year Plan been Revised? 


The failure of the 1956 plan and the modest goals announced for 1957 suggest 
a downward revision of the basic targets for industrial growth in 1960. In 1957 
the planned increase of overall industrial production is only 7% as compared with 
11% planned in 1956: The absolute increase’ in the production of most basic 
industrial goods for 1957 is also reduced accordingly.*4 ‘These facts suggest a 
revision of the 1960 goals., 


However, a revised Sixth Five-Year Plan does not necessarily follow. An in- 
cteased rate of technological change in the later years of the Sixth Five-Year 
-Plan could result in a much accelerated gtowth in industrial productivity. The 
time required to complete many of the projects initiated in 1956 may be respon- 
sible, in part, for the delayed-increase in technological change. Existing capacity 
and machines, moreover, may be used more efficiently in the future. The recent 
reorganization of Soviet industrial management may lead to more efficient 
distribution of technological knowledge and better use of the existing mechanical 
equipment and raw materials. Dissemination of technical knowledge may mean 


m 





23 S, P, Krasivsky, Aptomatika i telemekbanika » narodnom kbozyaistve (Automation and Remote 
Control Mechanisms in the National Economy), Moscow, 1956, p. 4. 

.® Pravda, October 10, 1956. 

% Ibid., February 6, 1957. 
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not only more rapid introduction of new capacity available for full operation, 
but also less interruption due to breakdown in the operation of installed mechani- 
* cal equipment. 

> In 1957 as in 1956, 80% oF hed increase in industrial output is to result from 
an inctease in industrial labor productivity. Tke increase in labor productivity 
will be made possible largely by the success in technological improvement, 
presumably due to. the labor shortage. 

The fulfillment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is still possible. There are some 
indications that the 1960 goals are still considered operative in Soviet industry. 
The first 1957 issue of an important electric power journal indicated, by publishing 
the goals for the period 1963—64, that production in the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
would be expanding at an even greater rate than planned for the Sixth Five-Year, - 
Plan. Electric power goals are particularly important in view of the central 
role electric power plays in the Soviet plans for’ technological change. 

However, the completion of the plans by 1960, can be attained only if the 
record of 1956 and the proposed record for 1957 are sharply improved upon. This 
is particularly true in the area of technological progress, which is so important 
to improved industrial labor productivity. The required technological change, 
in turn, will depend on the introduction on schedule of sufficient electric power 
capacity to supply the increasing electric power needs of Soviet industry. 

If the additional electric power capacity and machines for mechanization 
necessary to meet the technological requirements of Soviet industry were forth- 
coming, the improvement in industrial’ labor productivity planned for 1960 
could be attained. However, this would call for a greater expansion in the pro- 
gram of technological change in the last three years of the Five-Year Plan than 
seems likely. As a result, although the Sixth Five-Year Plan may not be officially 
revised, it seems probable that serious difficulties will be met in making the 
technological progress the Soviets deem necessary for attaining the production 
goals set for 1960 in heavy industry. . At Join P. Hardt 


New Data on Soviet Trade 


Following the publication of the statistical handbook The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1956, the Soviet Central Statistical Administration has undertaken 
the compilation of other works covering specific areas of the economy in greater 
detail. Soviet Trads is one of these more detailed studies.1 

The retail trade for state-operated and cooperative organizations in 1955 
(including public eating establishments) is given as 2,541 rubles per capita. This 


_ figure includes 1,394 rubles for foodstuffs and 1,147 rubles for other consumer 


«35 Elsktrichestoo, No. 1 (1957), p. 1. Five hundred billion kilowatt-kours by 1963—64 as com- 
pared with 320 billion planned for 1960 and 192 billion kilowatt-hours generated in 1956, 
1 Sovetskaya torgoslya: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet ‘Trade: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, 352 pp. , 
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goods.? It does not, however, represent the total amount of purchases by the 
average Soviet citizen because it fails to take into account the items he buys on 
the free kolkhoz market, which in 1955 accounted for 8.9% of the total volume 
of retail trade.? ‘This would put the per capita volume of trade at about 2,790 
rubles. A somewhat lower figure, 2,754 rubles, is obtained by dividing the total 
trade volume as given,’ by the 200 million persons who lived in the Soviet 
Union in 1955, Neither figure, however, represents the full purchasing power of 
the average Soviet citizen, since in the USSR 56.6% of the total population lives 
in rural areas,’ and grows a considerably higher percentage of food than the 
corresponding rural population i in more highly developed societies. 

“The Soviet urban population buys mainly on the state and kolkhoz markets, 
while thé rural population is served by the cooperatives. In 1955, the overall 
retail trade figure for these categories was:® 


State woe... eee sitet 347.3 Billion Rubles 

Cooperative .......... 1546  ,, 5 

Kolkhoz ........../.. 489 y iM 
Total ........ 550.8 Billion Rubles 


` At the beginning of April 1956 the Soviet population was 200,200,000, of 
whom 87,000,000 lived in urban areas and 113,200,000 in rural areas.” Thus, 
trade per capita of the urban population was 4,554 rubles per year or 379.5 rubles 
per month, trade per capita of the rural population 1,365.7 rubles per year or 
113.8 rubles per month. 


These figures in themselves are not of particular value whic comparison can 
be made with similar figures for a country in which prices are more meaningful 
than they are in the USSR. The main difficulty here is to establish a common 
basis for comparing the purchasing power of the ruble with that of the currency 

‚of the country in question. Perhaps one of the best methods is to compare the 
prices of the main types of consumer goods. 

f In 1955 West German retail trade amounted to 50.6 bilion marks.8 Since the 
West German population-was approximately 50,000,000, per capita retail trade 
in 1955 was roughly 1,000 marks. The table on page 40 gives a comparison of the 
prices of the main consumer goods in-the two countries. 

The figures quoted, however, are directly comparable only to the extent that 
one ruble equals one mark, the totally unrealistic rate of exchange established by 
Moscow. The more important factor is purchasing power, and here there are 
indications that the actual purchasing power of the ruble is not more than one 





3 Ibid., p. 32. 
3 Ibid., p. 19. 
t Ibid. 
5 Narodnoe kboxyaisivo SSSR: Statteticbesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 17. 

16 Sovetskaya torgovlya : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cît., p. 19. 
7 Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 17. 
8 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Stuttgart, January 1957, p. 36. 
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sixth that of the mark. ‘Thus, an Austrian parliamentary delegation which visited 
the Soviet Union at the end of 1955 maintained that the ruble was worth only one. 
Austrian schilling, not six as established by the Soviets. Since one German mark 
is equal to six Austrian schillings, it follows that the ruble-mark relationship is . 
approximately 1:6. Hence, the average per capita West German retail trade 
expressed in terms of the ruble would be at least 6,000 rubles; this figure is more. 
than: twice that for the Soviet Union, 


C Average Retail Prices of Selected Items in the USSR and West Germany 


\ USSR, eat Germany 
; ) (Marks) 

White Bread (Kilogram) ........seceseeseeeee 3.00 0.74 `> 
Flour (Kilogram) ss siss sorsun naa 4.05 0.76 
Granulated Sugar (Kilogram) .......ssseeeeees -9.40 1.36 
Potatoes (Kilogram) ....sersossiussereose ogee 0.50 0.22 
Apples (Kilogram) '............ “eae Rane Cale 8.00 0.79 
Meat (Kilogram) ae sraa essa ee ees cere eeeaes ` 24.60 4.71 
Butter (Kilogram) ....cccceeeeceseeeesseveess "26,80 7.00 
Margarine (Kilogram) ..........eceeseeveeden 14.80 1.99 
Milk (Liter) isc iasccvstasivaceneSvcedeecenes 2.52 0.40 

Eggs (each) ......cecccessecessucseeeeeteace 0.85 0.29 ` 
Coffee (Kilogram) ..i..sssusssserersvesosssrae 41.00 20.90 
Shirts (Poplin, PS Quality) (each) ........ 86.40 12.40 

+ Men's Shoes (Pait) ..... ccs ce ccececeeeeeenes , 265.00 ~ 25.70 « 
‘Work Shoes (Pait) ....ccesseeeee PEPE 162.00 ~ 21.30 
Bicycles (each) ....... enous eaa te 660.00 166.00 


SOURCES: oe ee eee Ghar Pekna 1951, Appendrx, p. $8"; Kesraraist, No. 18 (1956), p, 54; Die Zukanft, Vienna, 
' Tannery 1956; and unpeblshed material in the Institute archi 
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The retail trade adres per capita of population given on page 42 for the. 
individual republics provide some interesting information. Only three, republics 
- (Estonia, Latvia, and the RSFSR) have an average higher than that for the USSR. 
as a whole for foodstuffs, and only four (Estonia, Latvia, Kazakhstan, and the 
‘RSFSR) for other consumer goods. The remaining figures are below average, 
declining as low as a half, in the Moldavian SSR. ` 


The unequal distribution of retail trade among ‘the individual republics can. 
be attributed to the following: (1) ‘The uneven distribution of urban and rural 
population among the republics; (2) the high standard of living in the Baltic 
republics at the time of their annexation; (3) the special privileges enjoyed by 
Moscow in obtaining supplies; (4) the privileged position of the Kazakh SSR in ` 
connection with the cultivation of the-virgin lands; and (5) the large proportion. 
of Moscow aad Leningrad in Soviet retail trade. In 1955 the figures for the two 
cities were:® 





G Songikaji torgosiya : Statisticbesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 153., 
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Retail Sates Public Hating Total Retail Trade 





J (Percentage of Total USSR) 
| Moscow .....000e 9.3 5.7 8.9 
Leningrad ........ 4.0 3.1 3.9 
Total soosse 13.3 -8.8 12.8 


The per capita retail trade of Moscow is more than four times and that of 
_ Leningrad is more than twice the average for the USSR, and is also well in excess 
of the figure for the other large Soviet cities. In 1955 the average per capita retail 
trade of the major cities was:1® ` 





f 4 Leningrad ......c cece anes 6,200 ,, 
‘ Gorky semia an 4,40 ,, 
i Kulbyshev ....ssaseeeeees 4,100 ~ ,, 
Saratov wcccssccecsccsves 4,100 » 
Z Kiev sibs alvesetoanenses 5,800 ,, 
Miski naene en 5,500° ,, 
TRUIEN ichu e a 4,300 > 
Bakü ereer wien as 4,000 p 


Soviet Trade dives both the monetary value of the semi-luxury. goods sold and 
‘the number of actual goods delivered to state-operated and cooperative organiza- 
tions for retail sale. This is in keeping with the Soviet desire to stress the increased 
production and sale of such articles as refrigerators, television sets, vacuum 
cleaners, and radios as proof of the population’s growing prosperity. Because 
these articles are generally longer lasting and have only been produced i in signifi- 
cant quantities since 1950, the total production since that time is a fair indication 
` of the number of these items now in Soviet households. Production figures are: 


Production of Selected Durable Consumer Goods, 1950—55 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Toru 


Refrigerators. ..... 1,200 14,500 28,000 49,500 88,000 144,000 325,200 
Washing Machines 280 3,200 - 6,100 3,600 44,000 83,000 140,180 
_ Vacuum Cleaneps.. 6,000 14,000» 18,500 43,000 126,000 121,000 328,500 
Television Sets.... 12,000 54,000 68,000 122,000 287,000 483,000 1,026,000 


SOURCE; Sowriskaya torgoriya : Stattsticheshy sbornik (Soviet Tradet A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 57 

As there are sixty million households in the USSR, it is clear that very few 
can possess these amenities. In 1955 just over one percent of all homes had 
television sets; one half percent refrigerators and vacuum cleaners; and one 
quarter percent washing machines. In this respect the USSR is well behind West 
Germany where 12.5% of all households possess refrigerators and 13% washing 
maachines,!! while in 1955, 400,000 television sets were sold.1* The comparatively 
large number. of television sets sold in the Soviet Union is because they are bought 
mainly by social institutions, such as clubs, reading rooms, and so on. Even if 
. more sets were produced in the USSR in 1956’ than in 1955, the percentage of 
households benefiting would be virtually unchanged. 

“10 Thid., p. 194. 


11 Sddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, July 4, 1957. N è 
u Kartsl-Fibel, Cologne, 1955, p. 36 
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Retail Trade per Capita of Population in 1955 


(la Rubles) 
Other 
Foodstuffs Consumer Goods Total 
Estonian SSR....... 1,918 Estonian SSR....... 1,647: Estonian SSR....... 3,56E 
Latvian SSR ....... 1,675 Latvian SSR ....... 1,645 ‘Latvian SSR ...... - 3,32C 
RSFSR .......0..05 1,658, RSFSR n.a... 1,237. RSFSR naana... 2,897 ` 
Turkmen SSR ...... 1,269, Kazakh SSR ....... 1,182 Turkmen SSR ...... 2,38C 
Kazakh SSR ....... 1,151 Turkmen SSR...... 1,111; Kazakh SSR ...... - 2,332 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 1,101 Georgian SSR...... 1,090 Georgian SSR..... - 209E 
Ukrainian SSR ..... 1,027 Uzbek SSR ........ 986 Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 2,052 
Georgian SSR ...... 1,008 Ukminian SSR ..... 978 ~- Ukrainian SSR ..... 2,007 
Uzbek SSR’ ........ 972 _ Armenian SSR ..... 962 Uzbek SSR ........ 1,95 
_ Armenian SSR ..... 970 Tadzhik SSR ....... 960 Armenian SSR ..'... 1,932 
Tadzhik SSR ....... 951 ° Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 952 Tadzhik SSR ....... 1,911 
Kirgiz SSR ........ 866 Kirgiz SSR ........ - 902 Kirgiz SSR ....... - 1,768 
Lithuanian’ SSR .7.. 863 Lithuanian SSR .... 847. Lithuanian SSR .... 1,710 
Belorussian SSR .... 810 Moldavian SSR .... 813 Belorussian SSR .... 1,59€ 
Moldavian SSR .... 654 Belorussian SSR .... 788; Moldavian SSR ..... 1,46F 
USSR (Average) ... 1,394 USSR (Average) ... 1,147 USSR (Average) ... 2,541 


SOURCE: ec camper: Se epee seek (soviet Tinde: P Lamas iarse 1956, p. 32. 
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Public eating is an extremely important branch ,of retail trade in the USSR. 
In 1955 it amounted to 58.8 billion rubles!® out of the total state-operated and 
cooperative trade figure of 443.1 billion rubles.14 In the same year the public 
bought 29% of the meat and sausages sold by state and cooperative organizations, 
13% of the fats, 25% of the milk and milk products, 30% of the eggs, 18% of 
the confectionery, 21% of the vegetables, 16% of the fruit, and 26% o= such 
other items as coffee and mushrooms in, public eating establishments.15 

The number of state-operated and cooperative public eating establishments. 
fell considerably during the war, but the figure has now been restored. Attention. 
has been concentrated on providing lunchrooms, while the increase in the number 
of restaurants was insufficient to meet the demands. The main types of public 
eating establishments are restaurants and tearooms.' The following table gives a. 
comparison of the growth in these amenities: 


State-operated and Cooperative Public Eating Establishments in the USSR 


1940 146 . 1960 1955 
Factory Lunchrooms .......... ; 133 115' 92 95, 
Restaurants ..... cece eee eee ee 44,500 40,400 31,000 43,100 
Tearooms oo... eee eee cece eee 2,400 8,100 ` 8,900 9,700 
Lunchrooms .....sssnossereee 40,600 21,900 55,400 65,200 
Totals cvesccaenve e's 87,633 70,515 95,392 118,095 


SOURCE: Sesetskaye forgonlpa : Statestecbecky shoralh (Soviet Trade: A Statiszical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 144, 
18 Sopetshaya torgoslya : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cis., p.59. | 

14 Thid., p. 48. i 
15 Thid., p. 61. 
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Soviet Trade also gives figures on the refrigeration facilities of public eating 
establishments. Of those under the Ministry of Trade and the chief administrations 
for workers’ supply, 82,900 in all,1¢ 35,235 had refrigerators in 1955;1” of the 
35,20018 establishments under the Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives 
6,365 were equipped with refrigerators.!° Thus, of 118,100 public eating estab- 
lishments only 41,600 had refrigeration in 1955. Moreover, of the state-operated 
and coopérative enterprises dealing in perishable food, 43.1%®° and 19.0%31 
respectively have refrigeration. Thus, more than half the state enterprises engaged 
in public feeding and more than four fifths of the enterprises of the Central 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives do not have refrigeration facilities. 


* 


t 


The Soviet leaders have recently been stressing so-called progressive forms 
of service in public eating establishments: self-service, acceptance of orders 
beforehand, delivery of meals to homes, and the sale of meal tickets, all of which 
are innovations in the Soviet Union. One of the main aims of these new features, 
particularly the introduction of cafeteria-type eating establishments, was to cut 
down on staff. It is perhaps too early to judge the extent to which this target has 
been attained in view of the difficulties involved in any transition from one 
method to another, but it would seem that the cut has not been as great as ex- 
pected. On the other hand, however, such figures as average trade per table, 
average number of dishes sold daily, and the average daily trade in dishes per 
Staff member did increase. Thus, there has clearly been some improvement.** 


E. Glovinsky 


Culture 
Soviet Antireligious Propaganda 
From May 20 to May 30, 1957 a conference on “scientific atheistic” questions 
organized by the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scien- 
tific Knowledge was held in Moscow. ‘The presence at the conference of 350 heads 
of antireligious organizations and scientific institutions from all over the Soviet 
Union is some indication of the importance attached to the occasion by the Soviet 


leaders, and, in fact, the conference heralded the beginning of a new antireligious 





-P 
i Vesinik statistiki, No. 3 (1957, pp. 91—3. 
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The main reports read at the conference were: “The Coatent and Tasks o7 
Scientific Atheistic Propaganda in Modern Ccnditions,” by M. B. Mitin, .chair- 


. man of the administration of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination oz 


Political and Scientific Knowledge; “The Mest Recent’ Data on the Origin o= 


` Life on the Earth,” by A. I. Oparin; “The Struggle Between Materialism anc: 


Idealism in Physics,” by Z. M. Omelyanovsky ; “The Teachings of1. P. Pavlov—Æ 


` Keen Weapon in the Struggle Against Religioa,” by D. A. Biryukov; and “The ~ 


Struggle Between Materialism and Idealism in the Biological Sciences,” by 
G. V. Platonov. 

Ever since the Boishevtles. came to power, ‘they have waged ceaseless waz 
against religion. The degree of pressure and the tactics employed have varied. 
but the goal has always been to eliminate religion entirely from Soviet life 
However, Lenin and his followers have realized that the church could-not be 
crushed and religious feelings eradicated simply by administrative measures 
Open persecution produces martyrs, and martyrs/attract admirers. While terror 
and other repressive measures might cause the weak and faltering to desert their 
faith, those who remain are strengthened through adversity, and the Bolsheviks 
have long known the power that a small dedicated group can wield. 

The Communists began their campaign agaiast the church with public disputes 
between Marxists and churchmen. Then came the period of open repressior 


' (arrests, executions, and deportations) aimed primarily at the church hierarchy. 


>a‘ 


Bishops wer arrested in an attempt to sow general disorder in the church. A 
reaction to this policy was the letter of. the Solovetsky bishops oe 
freedom of conscience. They concluded: 


If the proposals of the church are considered acceptable, it will rejoice at the 
justice of those on whom this depends. If its petition is rejected, it is prepared for 
material sacrifices..., will meet them calmly, remembering that its strength is ' 
found not in the integrity of the external organization, but in the unity of belief and 
love of her devoted children, [and] above all placing its hopes on the insuperable 
power of its Divine Founder and on His promise of the invincibility of His-creation.* 

- This appeal stirred believers in the Soviet Union to such an extent that the 
open struggle against religion had to be broken off for a time and attempts made 
to destroy the'church from the inside. This led to the so-called revision, a 


‘ measure which failed because most believers would not accept a “revised” church. 


The first antireligious propaganda consisted mainly of blasphemous parodies. 
of church ritual, and was carried out chiefly by the Komsomol organizations. 
Komsomol members dressed up in church vestments, waved candles, and 
chanted obscene songs to hymn settings. Pravda published the “Gospel” of 


‘Demyan Bedny which called forth a rebuke in verse, attributed to Esenin., Later 
‘an attempt was made to put antireligious propaganda on a panene footing, 


while the ridicule remained. 
‘In 1954 the antireligious campaign again assumed a rather sharp form, but this 
time-the higher levels of the church administration were not affected. The attack. 


1 M. Polsky, Nosy sucheniki rossiiskie (New Russian Martyrs), Jordanville, N, Y., 1949. 
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was directed against rank-and-file believers and churchmen. By November 1954 
the campaign had assumed such proportions that it was threatening to rival the 
practice of the Union of Militant Godless. However, domestic and foreign 
political considerations prevented the Soviet leaders from going to such an ex- 
treme. A temporary halt was called on November 10, 1954 with the issuance of 
the Central Committee’s decree, “Mistakes in Conducting Scientific Atheistic 
Propaganda Among the Population.” This forbade injuring the feelings of the 
clergy and believers. The decree indirectly confirmed that religious feelings 
among the population had become so strong that the Soviet leaders could not 
but take them info consideration. The line now taken is that religion has outlived 
its time and is gradually dying, and the task of putting this over has been entrusted 
to the Society for the Dissemination of Scientific and Political Knowledge, which 
recently has been issuing many books and pamphlets on scientific atheistic themes. 

Soviet antireligions propaganda can ‘be broken down into the following 
basic tenets: (1) Religion dulls the workers’ consciousness and distracts them 
from the struggle for a better future, (2). religion has always served the exploiters, 
particularly in America, where the capitalists are attempting to direct popular 
discontent with the social and political position into mystical dreaming, and (3) 
religion is antiscientific, has always been on the side of obscurantism, and is 
opposed to progress. In addition, much attention is given to the origins of 
religion in general and Christianity in particular, and to the relics of paganism to 
be found in Christian beliefs and in'the church ritual. , 


A: Soviet propagandist and agitator is obliged to adopt a Marxist, materialist 
approach to all problems. On this basis he asserts that religion’arose exclusively 
as a result of man’s fear of the forces of nature. Soviet propaganda teaches that 
science completely rejects the religious concepts of the creation of the world and 
of man. Science is supposed to have established that God did not create man, 
but that man created God in his own image and likeness. From the class stand- 
point Soviet propaganda attacks the basic tenet of all known religions: love of 
one’s neighbor—a concept which is anathema to a Communist. Writing about 
the fact that the Koran and the Bible exhort, the workers to love everyone, 
including their oppressors and exploiters, V. Prokofev stresses the reactionary 
nature of such a teaching. He maintains that the preaching of forgiveness serves 
to conceal class contradictions and to overcome the legitimate hatred of the 
exploited masses for their oppressors. Religion is regarded not as a link between 
peoples, but as a barrier, for by rejecting class hatreds, it stirs up national 
differences. 

By omissions and reservations, Communist propaganda comes to the con- 
clusion that religion was the invention of the exploiting classes and that its 
_ raison d tire was the need to dull the consciousness of the masses, thereby deflecting 
them from the struggle for a better future. 

The active side of Christianity, which has furthered the development of 
contemporary culture and civilization, is completely ignored, as is the exhortation 





2 V, Prokofev, Dre morali (Two Sets of Ethics), Moscow, 1953. 
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of almost every religion to man to bear suffering with patience and to relieve 
the sufferings of others., The religious ideal that man should be brought up tc 
renounce his own ego for the benefit of his fellowmen is condemned by the 
Communists as something impossible to achieve. On the other hand, the realiza- 
tion of the Marxist ideal is still very much open to question, and an examinatior 
of the Soviet press would indicate that militant atheists are being asked the same 
question. 

Criticism of Christianity, particularly of the Orthodox Church, ‘is carriec 
out in two major areas: first, as`a religion; second, on the basis of the features 
which distinguish it from other religions. Soviet propaganda usually consciously 
distorts Christian teachings, twisting them to serve its own ends. Fundamentals 
of dogma are even ascribed to them although they cannoz be found in any 
Christian writings. A favorite method is to identify religion with superstition. 

, Much attention is also given to the origirs of Christianity. In 1956 Britisk ` 
Marxist A. Robertson’s The Origins of Christianity® was published in Russian 
with a long “explanatory” preface by Professor S. I. Kovalev. It must be'remem- 
bered that Robertson’s book was written for Western readers, so the author 
had to be more careful in handling the subject than Soviet propagandists are 
He approached the problem from a Marxist class point of view, arguing thar 
Christianity arose as a protest against Roman expansion and imperialism among 
the Mediterranean bourgeoisie, which attempted to put an end to this expansion 
and, at the same time, to deflect into mystical channels the moods of the masses 
which threatened to explode into a revolt which might have swept away bott 
the Roman leaders and themselves. 


However, for Robertson, Christ is a concrete historical figure around whor 
legends have crystallized. He regards Christ and John the Baptist as leaders o7 
a sect of Nazarenes and states that they perished in an attempt to seize Jerusalem ' 
by force, even though there is no historical proof of this. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, consider Christ a mythical figure. They reject any suggestion tha- 
Christ’s life as described in the Gospels has a historical foundation. Typical of 
this rejection is the explanation taught to children that the four apostles, who are 
alleged to have described the life of the legendary Christ, correspond to the four 
seasons of the year, while his twelve disciples correspond to the twelve months 
of the year, in the course of which the sun makes a complete circuit of the sky.* 


Restricted by Party dogma, Soviet propagandists are forced to deny the 
existence of the places described by Flavius, Pliny the Younger, and Tacitus 
who give eyewitness accounts of the early stages of Christianity and of Chrisr 
himself. Tacitus, after describing the burning of Rome, wrote: 


Nero fabricated scapegoats—and punished with every refinement the noto- 
riously depraved Christians (as they were popularly called). Their originator, Christ, 
had been executed in Tiberius’ reign by the governor of Judea, Pontius Pilatus 


3 A. Robertson, Ths Origins of Christianity, London, 1953. 
4 B. A. Vorontsov-Velyaminov, Stroenis sselennoi (The Structure of the Universe), Moscow, 1952. 
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But in spite of this temporary setback the deadly supersition had broken out afresh, 
not only in Judea (where the mischief had started) but even in Rome. All degraded 
and shameful practices collect and flourish in the capital.5 


Tacitus’ account is a three-fold danger to the Marxist version of the history 
of Christianity: (1) It confirms the historical truth of the events which took 
place under Pontius Pilate; (2) it confirms that Christianity came from Palestine; 
(3) the anti-Christian nature of the quotation would appear to rule out the 
possibility that it was a later Christian interpolation. 


When studying the first centuries of Christianity the Soviets stick closely 
to the view that Christianity has nothing whatsoever to do with Palestine, that 
it arose after the Jews had been scattered, and that it did not occur before the 
second century. For this reason, Kovalev contends that this extract was a later 
Christian insertion. The Communist version is that Christianity arose in outlying 
areas and not in Palestine, and thus is an eclectic religion, composed of various 
elements from the ancient religions. Moreover, from a Marxist standpoint, in 
Palestine itself there were not enough social prerequisites for the rise of a new 
religion in the first century. 


Kovalev also rejects Robertson’s statement that there is some foundation for 
considering Christ at least a real person, even if innumerable legends have grown 
up around him. He adheres to the Marxist historians’ view that the whole historical 
background to the origin of the Christian church, as well as the story of Christ and 
the Apostles, is a legend. 


Kovalev’s polemics with Robertson on the subject of St. Paul are extremely 
sharp. Robertson has to remember that his reader may well be acquainted with 
the work of the Tiibingen School, which prepared the ground for a serious 
critical approach to the question of the origin of the Old and New Testaments. 
He thus finds it impossible to deny that Paul actually lived. However, he considers 
Paul to have been a Pharisee, a member of the bourgeoisie, who, realizing the 

danger of a nation-wide uprising, attempts to counter it by mysticism. 


Kovalev approaches this problem from a different standpoint. Had Paul 
really existed, he would have known Christ’s contemporaries—St. Peter, for 
example. From this it would follow that he knew of Christ’s existence from 
first-hand sources, which in turn would have implied the actual existence of 
Christ. But since Marxist theory denies this, Kovalev deduces that St. Paul is 
also a mythical figure. ; 


The Soviets have always attempted to prove that the Gospels were written 
not earlier than the middle of the second century and that their background does 
not correspond with the actual state of affairs in Palestine at that time. This 
theory has now been disproved by the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, parti- 
cularly the text of the statutes of an Essene sect. These statutes, together with a 
document known as “The War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness,” 
throw light on the spiritual atmosphere in Palestine at the time, and. the account 





5 Tacitus, The Annals of Imperial Rome, Penguin Books, Harmonsworth, England, 1956. 
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given in them coincides with the background given in the Gospels. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, the Essenes accepted Christianity 
almost i# foto and began to preach it. These docaments give a good picture of the 
early Christians. 


~ Although the’ scrolls were denada in 1947 the Soviet press first referred. 
to them three years ago. Aa attempt is now being made to amend the Marxist 
version of the origins of Christianity, and depict it as an Essene sect. The original 
documents have riot been pablished, - 


There is ample indicaticn in the Soviet press that antireligious propaganda 
is not meeting with success. Reports are constantly appearing on the growth of 
“religious prejudices,” and appeals made that they be combated. Literaturnaya 
gazeta, for example, stated on October 14,°1954 that there are believers even 
among the members of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and cited the 
biologist V. V. Bogdanov-Berezovsky, who refused to read a series of anti- 
religious lectures. These accounts are confirmed by many Western tourists, who 
received the impression that a religious renaissance. is taking piace in the USSR 
today. The churches are full and even the youth is attending divine services. 
Reports have been published of Komsomol members participating in church 
services, marrying in church, and ‘having their children baptized.® 


This does not mean that the church in Russia is free, for its activities are still 
restricted and priests are arrested even now, although, on.the whole, the pressure 
differs from the forms it had taken before World War II. 


The failure of antireligious propaganda has led to an increase in atheistic 
propaganda in the schools. It has taken two forms: direct contact with the pupils 
and contact with the parerts outside school. Teachers are compelled to quote 
atheistic arguments, For example, the inspector of schools for the Dnepropetrovsk 
Oblast Department of Education, B. Kuzmin, insisted that an explanation of the 
origins of Christianity be made from an atheistic standpoint." Today more thar 
» ever the Soviet schoolboy is subjected to antireligious propaganda, The Soviet 
educational system aims at turning out children with no understanding of the 
concept of God or religion. But since this is impossible because the family is 
still playing a role in the upbringing of children, steps are being taken to obviate. 
this by compelling teachers to give antireligicus talks to parents. 

The need for antireligious propaganda is itself an indicction that religious 
life in the Soviet Union is richer and more extensive than it appears on the out- 
side. Although it.is as yet too early to judge the results of the new campaigr’ 
against religion, it is not likely to be any-more successful than previous campaigns. 
since teligion has ‘remained, e even under the Communists, an important factor ir 


Soviet life. i "OR, E 





6 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 15, 1956. 7 ~ 
7 Uchitelskaya paxeta, February 16, 1955. 
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Current Soviet Actor Training 


Prior to World War II the Soviet Union had a rather extensive network of 
training establishments for young actors. The higher-level institutes were, as a 
tule, to be found in the republic capitals; a few of them were located in the large 
industrial or cultural centers. In addition, there were lower-level schools in many 
krai and oblast seats, and studios and schools attached to large theatrical groups. 


Advanced training for the theater, for example in the RSFSR, was given by 
five establishments: (1) The A. V. Lunacharsky State Dramatic Institute, (2) the 
V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko Dramatic Studio of the Moscow Arts Theater, 
(3) the M. S. Shchepkin Theatrical School of the Maly Theater, (4) the B. Shchukin 
‘Theatrical School of the E. Vakhtangov Theater, and (5) the Leningrad Dramatics 
Institute. As a rule, the other union republics each had one higher dramatic 
school and several lower ones. 


After World War II the Soviet system for training actors was altered. A decree 
of the former Committee for Art Affairs closed the studios and schools attached 
to the theaters, and training for the theater was pet exclusively in the hands of 
the regular theatrical schools. 


In 1953 there were 513 theaters operating in the Soviet Union,® a number 
considerably greater than the abbreviated training program could supply with 
young actors. “In 1954 the higher theatrical schools graduated 75 Russian actors. 
Of these 26 remained in the Moscow and Leningrad theaters, 26 went to the 
large peripheral theaters of the RSFSR and the other union republics, and 17 
rejected the work offered them.”® Teatr recently reported that in 1957, 18 young 
actors would graduate from the State Institute for Theatrical Art.4 Thus, the 
shortage continues. In an article, “Alarm for the Future,” a review of the 1955—56 
season, the following facts were quoted: 


In 1956, 111 young actors were to graduate from the theatrical schools. 

Meanwhile, requests for 250—300 young actors annually arrive from the Russian 
Federation [RSFSR] alone, while the number of requests are increasing from year 
to year. Moreover, requests arrive from the Russian theaters of the Ukraine, Kazakh- 
stan, and the Baltic. Many theaters ‘of the third and fourth ‘zones have stopped 
sending in requests, since they know beforehand that they will not be satisfied.5 


Teatr further reported that, beginning with the next school year (September 1, 
1957), the Ministry of Culture of.the RSFSR is to operate nine new dramatic 
studios for actors. The studios, ona level with secondary schools, are to be attached 
to the republic theaters. Approximately 20—25 people per studio are to be 
recruited every three years, and the training period is to last two years. 





1 Teair, No. 6 (1956), p. 106. 

a Butsiklopedschesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, IT, 291. 
3 Teatr, No. 6 (1956), p. 111. 

é Ibid., No. 5 (1957), p. 150. 

5 Ibid., No. 6 (1956), p. 111. 
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The studios are to teach acting skill, declamation, poise, fencing, dancing, the 
rudiments of music, rhythm, make-up, the history of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the foundations of Marxist-Leninist aesthetics, the history of the Russian and 
Soviet theater and dramaturgy, the history of the foreign theater and dramzturgy, 
the history of Russian, Soviet, and foreign art. Seminars will be organized on the 
history and theory of literature. The study of a foreign language, and the his-ory of 
costume and mode of life will be optional.® i 


But the point is not only that not enough actors are being trained. ‘The present 
training system and the methods of vlacing trained graduates have long zeased 
to satisfy either students, teachers, or theater directors; very few really skilled 
actors have recently appeared on the stage. , l 


Naturally-talented actors are not easily found or trained. The most gifted 
young actors are not being singled out, a result of the faults in the training 
system and the subordination of art to the Party bureaucracy. The emphesis on 
theory and the lack of opportunities to appear on the stage are reflected in the 
limited abilities of the graduates. 


The distinctive feature of Soviet theatrical schools is a pedantic and dogmatic 
approach to the study of the “Stanislavsky” system. The training aims at cram- . 
ming young actors, not at teaching them to develop originality. Most schoo's have 
no contact with the theater.-With the exception of those at the B. Shchukin 
School, students in Moscow have almost no practice in production. The Belo- 
russian, Georgian, and Tashkent institutes and the dramatics faculty of the 
Lithuanian Conservatory are equally deficient. i 

Further, no attempt is made to take into consideration the fact that an actor 
needs specialized training. For example, the geaeral literature courses in theatrical 


schools differ but little from those of the regular secondary schocls. But awculd-be _- 


actor needs a deep knowledge of both literature and dramaturgy. 


The results of such training have been commented on enoughin the Sovie= press. 
Weak, badly trained voices, inaudible diction, the inability to move smoothly 
and to wear a costume, monotonous gestutes—all these faults are to be found 
from year to yeat among graduates from -the higher theatrical schools, con- 
siderably limiting their powers of expression. 
From year to year there is talk of this. Hawever, there have been no no-iceable 
improvements. . .” 


The assignment of graduates to the various theaters is no better. “The point 
is that, irrespective of how the graduation plays turn out, they do not have the 
slightest influence on the fate of the graduates. Assignment to work is zarried 
out in the Ministry of Culture long before the state examinations, mainly on 
the basis of data from questionnaires, that is, in a particularly bureaucratic 
[manner] .. .”8 : 





t Ibid., No. 3 (1957), p. 166. 
7 Ibid., No. 11 (1956), p. 35. ` 
2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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In other words, a student’s ability is not taken into account when he is assigned 
to a theater. His fate usually depends on participation in the work of the faculty 
Komsomol or Party organization, activities at meetings, marks for the history of 
the Communist Party, the influence of people in positions of authority, and other 
non-professionál factors. The Minister of Culture is least of all interested in 
whether a young actor tan make himself up properly or weat a costume and 
make the audience feel he is the character he is protraying. 


Brought up as they are on socialist realism, young actors invariably imitate 
standard patterns. They are often incapable of distinguishing between routine 
workmanship and genuine inspiration. However, Soviet plays themselves are so 
artificial in form and so stilted in tone that there can be no other result. 


In April 1956 an all-union conference was held on ways of improving the 
training of actors. Deputy Minister of Culture G. Orvid complained: 


What is the state of training of actors’ cadres? Does this training meet completely 
the greater demands which the art of the theater is now making on our training 
establishments preparing cadres? We must reply with one word: No.... No, the 
present state of training of actors’ cadres does not suit us, and it does not meet 

. the demands dictated to us by life.. .® 


More than a year has passed since the conference, but the Ministry of Culture 
has shown no intention of altering the system of training. 


The Soviet theatrical press often attempts to put the blame on the young 
actors. An article, “The Demands of the Time,” stated expressly that “a large 
share of the responsibility for the present state of the theater lies on the shoulders 
of the young actors.”!° This accusation is without foundation. Even a talented 
and well-trained young actor forced to restrict himself to socialist realism will 
inevitably turn into a routine workman. A more objective analysis of the position 
in the Soviet theater will reveal that’ Soviet critics are justified when they com- 
- plain: 

It is now no secret to anybody that our theatrical art is passing doat a serious 
crisis. Understanding people discussed it earlier, but they were soon called to order 
in the period when it was the accepted thing to examine our movement in any 
one sector as a continuous triumphal march without halts and retreats. In particular, 

» criticism of our theaters was declared anti-patriotic. Now it is clear to non-specialists 
that this did not do the theaters any good. It is easy to turn from the untouched 
into the untouchable. The hall is empty where people once drew lots for the- 
right to buy a cheap ticket—a dangerous situation. It is impossible to explain it 
by the advent of television. Possibly the most alarming symptom is the absence 
of a demand for these very cheap tickets. This fact can be conveniently explained 
by the growing prosperity of the spectator, but probably the answer is still to be 


found elsewhere. 11 A, Skakovsky 


2? Ibid., No. 2 (1957), p. 93. 

10 Ibid., No. 4 (1957), p. 71. 

11 Literaturnaya Moksa: Sbornik~storoi (Literary Moscow: Second Symposium), Moscow, 1956 
p. 781. 
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The Soviet Economy: A Discussion 


Published for the “Congress for Cultural Freedom” by Martin “Seaker and Warburg, Lid., 
London, 1956, 15E pp. 


The role Communism has played in the development of Soviet industry hes 
long been a subject of much discussion in the West. Many economists concentrate 
on the problem of the extent to which Soviet industrial growth in recent decades 
is a result of the Communist system. No one doubts that Soviet industry ‘is 
growing rapidly. But this does not prove that the Soviet syszem is responsible. 
Eugene Lyons even asserts the opposite. In his book Osr Secret' Allies—The 
Peoples of Russia he writes: ; 

i A normal industrial revolution had been under way for fifty years. In tke 
decades preceding the war of 1914 that revolution was hectic in, its velocity. Coal 
production, four million tons in 1890, reached thirty-five million in 1913, and addi- 
tional ten million were imported to meet the surge of industrial demand. Texti-e 
mills in 1913 consumed over three times as much cotton as in 1890, half of it grown 
in Russia. The same general picture held true for iron and copper, sugar and machin- 
ery, scores of other products. At that pace, as Manya Gordon [in Workers before 
and after Lenin] put it, the country “would heve been in the year 1939 industrially 
very near the point actually reached by the Scviet Union’’—this despite the serious 
interruptions of the Russo-Japanese war, the 1905 revolution and the First World 
War. 

Unfortunately, this question was not examined in sufficient detail at the Milan 
conference convened by the Congress for Crltural Freedom September 12—17, 
1955. In fact, the economists who gathered in Milan were concerned mainly with 
the problem of the approach to the statistics published by the Soviet government. 
Conclusions drawn about the state of Soviet industry depend on the faith the 
persons concerned have in official Soviet figures. The participants in the confer- 
ence came upon the problem when attempting to ascertain the rate of growth 
of Soviet industry. There was no agreement on this question, and estimations 
ranged from Gregory Grossmann’s'6.5%—7% per annum to Colin Clark’s 4.5%. 

Clark summed the situation up nicely in his paper ““The Soviet Crisis,” which 
was read at the conference: 

Those officials of the Soviet regime who control the publication of such [stati3- 
tical and economic] information are astute and subtle men.... They know’ that 
their publications are being watched by critics... and that any deliberately falsified 
statement is likely to be detected. This does not mean that they will not make a 
deliberately false statement, if circumstances ‘require’ it; but they will do so as rarely 
as possible. The rules on which they work are, first, to publish statistical information 
in the most obscure form—wherever possible as percentages, rather than as actual 





1 E, Lyons, Osr Secret Allies—The Peoples of Russia, London, 1954, p. 60. 
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figures, and with frequent changes of definition and of base date; and, secondly, and 
more important, simply to withhold the publication OF | a figure whenever it þe- 
comes inconvenient (p. 10). - 


As an example of a deliberate falsification Clark quotes a statement made by 
‘Stalin every year at Communist Party conferences up to 1934. He maintained that 
the annual growth of the Soviet population was three to four million. After 1934 
this statement was no longer.made. As is known, the results of the 1937 census 
were never revealed, and its compilers accused of fascism and sabotage. The figures 
for the 1939 census were published and showed that the size of the Soviet popu- 
lation did not exceed the figures given by Stalin r 1934. Silence can sometimes 
speak volumes. 


Nevertheless, the growth of Soviet industry since 1928 is significant, even 
taking into account that pre-Revolutionary Russia was not devoid of industry. 
„An important question tackled at the conference was whether Soviet industry 
could overtake American industry in the near future. Here again opinions differed. 
Clark stated: “It is one of the simplest rules of arithmetic, that when you start 
from a very low level, you should be able to show, at first, a fairly high percentage 
rate of increase” (p. 17). The point in question here was increasing the supply of 
manpower. In his paper “What is to be Done about the Success of Soviet Indus- 
try?” Peter Wiles attributed the success of Soviet industry to the fact that the 
Communists came to power in an agricultural country which was in the transi- 
tional stage to widespread industrialization, and that the role of the trade unions 
_in the USSR has been reduced to nothing. Wiles considered the planned system one 
of the advantages of the Soviet method of running the economy, and the socialist 
system of property ownership as making industry more flexible: industrial enter- 
prises can be amalgamated or split up in accordance with the general pattern. 
Moreover, Wile’ contended, the absence of shareholders enables industry to be 
handled as one huge concern. Wiles was most worried by the fact that Soviet 
industrial successes may influence the peoples of industrially underdeveloped 
countries. He wrote: 

Arbitrary imprisonment, national subjugation, murder, torture, inequality, 
corruption, obscurantism: suppose him [an observer suffering from extreme poverty] 
never so perfectly informed as to the extent of these, he may all the same prefer a 
radio and a full stomach. The countrymen of Ghandi and Maharishi are greater 
materialists, and with reason, than those of Archdeacon Paley and John Bright. The 
truth about the greater rate ‘of Soviet economic growth is pro-Communist propa- 
ganda hard to counter (p. 33). 


- On the other hand George F. Kennan pointed out that the peoples of back- 
ward countries would not be influenced by lists of figures, but by the population’s 
standard of living, and above all by the ability of the state concerned to provide 
_ aid when needed. 


Bertrand de Jouvenel’s “Some Fundamental Similarities Between the Soviet 
and Capitalist Economic Systems” discussed the influence of Soviet industrial 
growth on the standard of living. While agreeing that the accelerated influx of 
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workers from the country to the city was one of the factors facilitating Soviet 
industrial growth, he did not consider this fact decisive. He maintained that such 
_ an influx would probably have taken place without the Communists. - ` 


The question, however, was what Communism’ has contributed to industrial 
construction. Jouvenel compared, primarily on Marxist tenets, the present state 
of industry in the capitalist countries and in the “socialist countries,” headed by 
the USSR. He stated that if the question were approached from a Marxist point 
of view, it would appear that, while Western capitalism has long ago taken on 
new forms, in the USSR it exists in a pure, classical form with one difference 
only: the state has taken on the role of the capitalist. This makes the position of 
the working class worse, since the factory owner now holds the legal and execu- 
tive reins and is able to manipulate prices, earnings, taxes, and so on. A Marxist 
analysis of classical capitalism is completely applicable to the Soviet economic 
system, aod Jouvenel points out that many Soviet citizens must be struck by the 
similarity. ` 


Jouvenel noted that one feature of classical capitalism was the piece-rate 
system, which still exists in the West but with considerable modifications. He 
quoted a Soviet economic textbook on the subject which stated: 


Piece rates under socialism enable the individual material interests of the workers 
to be completely reconciled with the interests of the national economy. In socialist 
society the following forms of remuneration by piece rates are in use? direct piece- 
rate wages; wages according to a progressive scale of piece rates; piece rates with 
premiums. ... The policy of the socialist government in the field of wages is carried 
out in the struggle against the petty-bourgeois tendency towards the equalisation 
of wages (p. 77). 

This system was initially intended to be a temporary measure during a period 
of transition. But now attempts to deviate from it are condemned. The Communist 
ideal of from each according to his ability, to each according to his need is being | 
postponed to an ever more distant future: 


Jouvenel attributed the Stalinist terror, which reached its peak around the 
end of the Second Five-Year Plan, to the similarity between Soviet Communism 
and classical capitalism. Masses of workers were forced from the countryside into 
the towns, and the standard of living immediately began to fall sharply. In sum, 
a situation was created which, according to Marx, was ideal for the development 
of a tevolutionary movement. Stalin’s terror was designed to avert such a 


possibility. 

Jouvenel’s analysis was an attempt to answer. the question: why did state 
capitalism appear in Russia after the Communist seizure of power? According to 
Marx, the factory owner, by taking surplus value from the workers, was unwit- 
tingly doing them a good turn. Most of this surplus value would be used to expand 
industry which in the end would inevitably fall into the hands of the workers. 
In Jouvenel’s opinion, the Russian Revolution came too soon: industry was still 
in an embryonic state, and the Communist state assumed the role of the owner. 
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As for the question of how the Communists succeeded in achieving such rapid 
industrial expansion, Jouvenel wrote: “It is a serious error, to attribute the 
rapidity of that expansion [of production] in Russia to public ownership of the 
means of production; it is due primarily to the fact that power—and what 
powerl—is exercised in favour of investment” (p. 66). In short the decisive 
factor is force. A system based on compulsion, on complete disregard of private 
interests will always have some advantages over a free economy. But in some 
spheres private initiative is all-important, and it is here that the USSR is lagging 
behind the West. ° 


A powerful industry tnust be backed by strong agriculture. But agriculture 
is: the Achilles heel of the Communist system. Another extremely sore spot is 
housing. Factories and works are built, but the population has to live under 
ptimitive conditions. Clark compared living conditions in the USSR and Great 
Britain. The size of a British council house is 1,050 square feet. If it houses a 
family of five, it is considered almost overcrowded. In pre-Revolutionary Russia 
the average was 75 squate feet per capita, which means that 14 persons would 
have been living in accommodation the size of a British council house. At the 
moment the average living space per head of the Soviet population is 43 square 
feet, only about half of what it was before the Revolution. Clark believed this 
was because the government does not show any initiative in the field of housing, 
but leaves the population to find its own way out. On the other hand, the cost 
of building materials and the practice of taking agricultural products from the 
peasants at nominal prices prevents them from doing anything. The unstable food 
and housing situation further reduces the stability of Soviet industry, even though 
the latter is always given priority over the ordinary Soviet citizen. 


The conference acknowledged that the growth of Soviet industry was one of 
the outstanding events of the century. But no agreement was reached on the rate 
at which the growth is being carried out. Apart from showing once more how 
difficult it is to work without access to full information, it is an indirect confir- 
mation that the situation is not as bright as Soviet propaganda would have us 
believe. Since the successes achieved by Soviet industry are always loudly ac- 
claimed, silence can usually be interpreted as marking a failure. 


The general conclusion reached was that, however great the success of Soviet 
industry, it is too early yet to talk about overtaking the productive capacity of 
American industry, while the combined American and Western European indus- 
tries far outstrip that of the USSR. It was also noted that the main factors in the 
growth of Soviet industry are no longer operative: no further influx of manpower 
‘can be expected from the country, and present reserves are exhausted. In fact 
there is likely to be not a quick growth, but a decline followed by inertia. 

A. Kashin 
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I lavoratori contro lo sfruttamento comunista 
nell’ Europa orientale e nell’U.R.S.5. - 


By U. A. Fror, S. J. 
Published by Le Civilta Cattolica, Rome, 1957, 88 pp. 


Father Floridi’s book examines the Polish and Hungaricn events not as 
chance, individual uprisings against Stalinism and the Soviet Union, but as 
evidence of the complete collapse of Marxist teachings in the pclitical, economic, 
and social spheres. ‘The author stresses that the followers of Marxism-Leninism 
have always referred to their achievements as proof of the cozrectness of their 
teachings. This proof has collapsed in the light of the Polish and Hungariar 
uprisings. The failure of the Soviet experiments was particularly noticeable in the 
sphere of economics, the very cornerstone of Marxism. It is clear that “the 
collectivization of the land and suppression of all private initative in industry 
have brought once flourishing countries to starvation and economic ruin” (p. 4) 

At the height of the Hungarian revolution the head of the Hungarian Com- 
munist government Imre Nagy was forced to announce a liberalization of Hun- 
garian Communism including the abolishment of forced collectivization, whick 
resulted in a mass exodus from the kolkhozes. The same hzppened in Poland. 
Gomulka even branded the collectivization of agriculture as ar ‘extremely costly 
failure which could not be pursued any further. Private farming which has no- 
yet been collectivized provides the state with more income than the kolkhozes anc 
sovkhozes. Gomulka has even admitted that in order to conceal this fact the 
Polish Communist government had been secretly supplying collective and state 
economic organizations with large subsidies, credit, and various other assistance. 
At the same time all sorts of obstacles have been put in ths way of private 
farming. The author quotes the following statement by Gomulka: “Here is the 
picture, in brief, of the economic situation in the collective farms. It'is a ver” 
gloomy picture. In spite of large investments minimum results with maximuna 
production costs were obtained, not to ‘mention the polizical side iF the 
problem” (p. 7). 

In order to save the Polish coal industry, Gomulka abandoned overall 
planning. He allowed each industrial center to draw up and carry out its owa 
production plans. 


Further, the author examines how, even before the Hungarian events, the ` 
Hungarian authorities were forced to reduce rail and road communications: 
because of a shortage of coal and petroleum. During the uprising more than halk’ 
the one hundred thousand miners employed in the coal mines eft the country oz 
joined the partisans. The puppet Kadar government attem>ted.to save th= 
situation by replacing miners and petroleum industry workers with peasants. A 
shortage of fuel led to the danger of a complete breakdown of Hungarian in- 
dustry. The monthly output of petroleum fell by 300,000 tons; coal output 
(80,000 tons) was barely one day’s fuel consumption for the country. ~~ 
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Together with the Communist myth of an abundance of goods on the market 
of the socialist countries and the prosperity of the population, there was also 
the myth of the new nian supposed to have been formed under the influence of 
changed economic conditions. This new man is supposed to live only for Com- 
munism and to need neither belief in God nor Christian morality. The Polish 
and Hungarian events proved the complete falseness of such assertions—Com- 
munist man does not exist. The majority of the population has remained the same, 
with its searching for God and freedom, its hatred of socialism in any form or 
. shade. 


Father Floridi asks the question—how did it happen that the young people 
who yesterday were members of the Komsomol openly rose against Communism? 
His answer was: “Evidently because they had recognized: Communism’s true 
face, for which reason they repudiated it.” In connection with these events, the 
author quotes from the Pope’s Christmas messager 


In this connection, it is with deep regret that we must lament the support some 
Catholics, clergy, and laymen have given the tactic of obscurity in order to reach 
an end they`themselves did not desire. How is it still possible not to see that this 
is the aim of the whole insincere fuss that bears the name of “‘talks” and “‘meetings.” 
What purpose, after all, is there in discussions if there is no common language; 
how can there be a meeting if the paths are divergent, that is, if one of the parties 
obstinately rejects and denies the common absolute values, rendering thereby 
unattainable any “coexistence in truth?” (p. 31). 


Father Floridi also touches on relations between the Soviet Union and the 
satellites, showing that such relations represent nothing more than Soviet colo- 
nialism, which has resulted in the impoverishment of the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Statements by Communist Party leaders contradicting this are delib- 
erate falsehoods, as, for example, Togliatti’s praise of the economic*and social 
successes of the people’s democracies, who are allegedly indebted to the disin- 
terested assistance of the USSR. 


There is ferment, and uprisings are taking place not only among the satellites 
but also among the Soviet population, and in particular the workers, who do not 
support Communism. Anti-Communist movements could not fail to affect 
Soviet workers, who know Soviet reality better than others and have suffered 
most under Soviet rule. The author writes: 


Left in the power of a minority which has authority in its hands, Soviet workers 
have for decades offered silent resistance to their jailers. The constant fall in quality 
of products, low labor productivity, high production costs, and savage labor legislation 
are proof enough. The government has had to have recourse to the deportation of 
whole peoples, the formation of huge forced labor camps. But this has all been in 
vain. Today, from the very places where man is exploited and humiliated the most, 
the flame of revolt has flared up (p. 18). 


Further, Father Floridi relates how the flame of revolt has been spread to 
schools and universities, and quotes information about the growing ferment 
' among Soviet students. ' 
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The authór has made use of extensive biographical material. Some objectior. 
may be made to the quoting of a poem written more than one hundred years agc 
by the Hungarian poet Petofi without any commentary since this may result ic 
some confusion. Moreover, a statement to the effect that Hungarians sent to the 
USSR were freed by an enraged crowd requires a source to substantiate it. Bur 
in general Father Floridi’s book is a valuable and necessary contribution to the 
study of Soviet oppression. Zinaide Morelli 


Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik 
(The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
Published by the State Publishing House, Moscow, 1956, 332 pp. 


The 300-odd pages of figures presented almost entirely without commentary 
in the handbook The Cultural Make-up of the USSR ate designed to give a statistical 
account of the nature and extent of Soviet “culture.” Statistics dealing with matte= 
in which the important element of quality cannot be reflected accurately mus: 
always be’ viewed with a critical eye. This is particularly true in the case of the 
Soviet Union, where there is a tendency to identify quality with quantity and 
where statistics are often chosen, without being necessarily falsified, to presen= 
the Communist Party and the Soviet system in the most favorable light. 

An example is provided by the figures given for the number of books in Russiam 
libraries. Between 1914.and 1922 the number increased from 8,900,000 to 45,758,000, 
quite a. remarkable achievement in a period of war, revolution, and civil war 
However, this increase cannot truthfully be depicted as an indication of the 
government’s concern for the cultural needs of the population. In fact, during 
the first years of Soviet rule, there was a shortage of paper and the presses werz’ 
idle, so few books were published. The increase was due solely ta the government’s 
seizure of private property, in this case books, and transfer to state ownership. 
This is confirmed by the fact that from 1922 to 1925 the increase in the numbe=< 
of books in Soviet libraries was very slight. 

The endless columns of figures for the different spheres of Soviet art and 
culture have a significance over and above the purely statistical. It is particularly 
noticeable that the number of libraries is generally in inverse proportion to th= 
length of time the Soviets have been in control of the area corcerned. Thus, th= 
recently acquired Kaliningrad, Sakhalin, and Stanislav oblasts have 380, 480, and 
1,031 libraries respectively, while such long-standing Soviet oblasts as Astrakhaa 
and Grozny, with populations incomparably greater, have 451 and 344 respec- 
tively. Even Gorky Oblast, one of the most important and densely populated 
industrial centers in the whole country, aa only a few more than Stanislav 
Oblast. 

The treason for this is not say obscure. In the older regions the 
Soviets feel themselves comparatively secure, while in the newer oblasts a process 
of concentrated indoctrination is being carried out. Perhaps the best exampE 
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is furnished by the Lithuanian SSR. In 1952 this republic had 1,021 libraries. 

But because Lithuania had always had considerable contact with the West prior 

to its annexation by the USSR and is of considerable strategic importance, 

it was subjected to various measures in an effort to make it more reliable. One 

was to step up the campaign of Sovietization, with the result that at present 
there are 4,525 libraries there. 


An examination of the figures on clubs shows a similar picture. In the view 
of the Soviet leaders a club has no private functions but is an important political 
and cultural vehicle for Communist indoctrination. Thus, 3,316 different clubs 
have been organized quite recently in the Lithuanian SSR, while in the Belo- 
russian SSR, which has about three times as many people, there are 3,432. Then 
again, at the beginning of 1956, Azerbaidzhan, a center of the petroleum industry 
with a large working-class population, had 155 trade union clubs, while Latvia 
had 172. 


The motion picture is one of the best instruments for conveying propaganda, 
and it has not been neglected by the Soviets, who have built a considerable 
number of movie theaters. Again, the increase has been greatest in the peripheral 
regions. Thus, although the number of motion picture theaters in the RSFSR 
increased almost fourfold between 1946 and 1956, in the Ukrainian SSR the 
increase was more than fivefold, and in the Belorussian SSR more than sevenfold. 
In the Lithuanian SSR the number jumped from 63 to 590, and in the Moldavian 
SSR from 81 to 639. 

Thus, the cultural amenities provided for the Soviet people are governed 
not so much by such factors as density of population or regional economic 
or cultural importance, as by political and strategical considerations. 


An example of how the Soviets manipulate figures is provided by the data 
on Soviet museums. Of the 862 museums in the USSR on January 1, 1956, 
31 were devoted to the October Revolution and employed a total of 450—460 
persons. Since, in comparison with ordinary historical and art museums they 
attract few visitors, the compilers of the tables have combined them with ordinary 
historical museums. The results‘are very effective. The number of visitors jumps 
to 114,800 for 1955, by far the highest figure for any type of museum, and the 
number of workers at the October Revolution museums appears to increase more 
than 20%. 

The statistics given for the theater show that there has been a considerable 
change in the number of theaters in the USSR between 1928 and 1956. In 1928 
there were 451, in 1933 there were 551, rising to the peak of 908 at the outbreak 
of the war in 1941. Although it is not surprising that the war caused a considerable 
drop, it is surprising to find that the drop continued after the cessation of hostilities. 
Thus, the 815 theaters in 1947 had fallen to 508 at the beginning of 1956. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is commercial: the theaters were not attracting 
big enough audiences, presumably because of the monotonous, tendentious plays 
offered. The Soviet press has passed enough comments on this question. The 
second reason is political. A footnote to the table giving the number of theaters 
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in the USSR states that “in 1948—49 there was an amalgamation of theaters, and 
those which did not satisfy the ideological and artistic requirements of the 
audience were closed.” In Soviet terminology this means that they did not meet 
political requirements. It is clear from the figures given for tae different types cf 
theaters closed down that political considerations had long had a decisive role. 
Between 1941 and 1956 only seven opera and ballet theaters were closed. In the 
same period the number of theaters specializing in drama and comedy dropped 
by 303. The explanation is that opera and ballet are less important from the 
ideological standpoint, while drama and comedy would be more likely to deviate 
from socialist realism in search of new paths. Thus, the statistics reflect the 
Party’s policy of supporting the more conservative types cf art and, opposing 
any new tendencies as a potential danger to the Communist system. 

As for books and publications, in 1955 fewer literary works wete issuec, 
including both native and foreign writers, than political works. The inference 
: is obvious. A striking feature is that since 1932 the number oz individual publics- 
tions has fallen, while the number and size of the copies have increased. This -s 
because the different literary groups which still existed in the 1930’s and published 
their own journals were suppressed and the press put under Party contro. 
Only those publications which met Party requirements were allowed to appeaz. 

The situation is similar in all spheres of Soviet culture. The demands of true 
art and the freedom of creation and, experiment so vital if it is to flourish -are 
ignored or suppressed in an effort to make it serve the Party. Thus, no matter 
how much the Soviets acclaim the “growth” of Soviet art and culture, all ic- 
creases are putely quantitative. With few or no exceptions the quality has dropped 
to such an extent that the end product can no longer be termed art. A. Gasp 
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Publications of the Institute for BELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 6, 1956, 178 pp. 


the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 3, July 1957, 168 pp- 
(In German). 

Issue No. 3 of Sowjetsiudien contains the follow- 
ing articles: Hans Koch, “World Strategy of the 
Eastern Bloc;” Peter-Heinz Seraphim, “Polish- 
Soviet Economic Relations ;” Georg Stadtmneller, 
“The Soviet Interpretation of German History;” 
Jan Stankevic, “The Soviet Falsification of Belo- 
rassian History;” N. Polonska-Vasylenko, “The 
Academic Career of Doctor Boris Krupnyckyj;” 
and Roman Redlich, “Bolshevism and Modem 
Totalitarianism.” 

The issue also coftains reviews. 


Go 


(in Belorussian). 
Issue No.6 contains the following article: 


` “Jakob Kolas,” by S. Stankievic; “The Nationality 


Question After the Twentieth Party Congress,” 
by P. Urban; “Hydraulis Engineering Construc- 
tion in Belorussia,” by A. Lebed; “Peat Reserves 
and their Use in Belorussia,” by A. Jalovic; 
“Changes in Soviet Labor Legislation,” by 7. 
Daulecin; “The Location of Industry in the Belo- 
russian SSR,” by V. Halubnicy; “The Decline of 
the Leading Belorussian Theater,” by N. Kuk- 
kovic. ` ` 

There is also a review of recent events in the 
Belorassian SSR. 


‘CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sovist Press and Radio) 


July 1957 


1 Report published of delivery to Soviet author- 
itles in the port of Vlissingen of the Diesel 
ship “Baikal,” constructed by the De Schelde 
shipbuilding yard. 
Report published on the celebration of 

Soviet Air Force Day. 

- Hungarian trade union delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


\ 


Burmese parliamentary delegation leaves ` 


Moscow for home? 
Italian soccer team Florentine arrives ‘in 
Moscow. 


Delegation of Soviet war veterans arrives in . 


Belgrade. 
All-Russian conference of: workers’ and 
rural correspondents opens in Moscow. 


2 Twenty-second plenary session of the Inter- 
' national Electrical Engineering Commission 
opens in Moscow. 
Number of Soviet test pilots presented Hero 
of the Soviet Union awards in Moscow. 


3 All-union congress of pediatricians ends in 
Leningrad. , 
Memorial to Alexei Tolstoy opened in 
Moscow. 


4 Report published on the plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee. 

- Decree of the plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee on the Malenkov-Molotov- 
Kaganovich “anti-Party” group published. 

Sixth session of the Sino-Soviet commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation opens 
in Peiping. 

Soviet exhibition on the peaceful applica- 
tlon of atomic energy in the USSR ends in 
Romania. 

Group of Soviet Moslems arrives in Cairo 
to celebrate official Méslem holiday. 

Editor of Peiping Russian-language news- 
paper Drwxbba leaves Moscow for home. 

Extended session of the presidium of the 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace held 
in Moscow. 

All-Russian conference of workers’ and rural 
correspondents ends in Moscow. 


f 


Orders and medals awarded to group of 
Kabardino-Balkarian workers to mark the 
400th anniversary of the unification of Kab- 
arda with Russia. g 

Second session of Kazakh workers’ and 
rural correspondents held in Alma-Ata. 


5 Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on the 
abolition of compulsory deliveries of agri- 
cultural products to the state by kolkhozniks, 
workers and salaried employees from their own 
plots published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Kabardino-Balkarian ASSR 
published. 

Mikhail Sholokhov returns home from 
Turkey. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 


<- Micunovic. 


6 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by A. U. 
Khakhalov leaves Moscow for Mongolia. 


7 Soviet government statement on alleged US 
infringement of Korean armistice agreement 
published. 

Soviet delegation of agricultural specialists 
headed by Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR N. M. Tureev 
arrives in East Germany. 

8 Statement of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions on the cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests published. 

Chairman of the Finnish Parliament K. A. 
Fagerholm arrives in Moscow. __ 

North Korean delegation of agricultural 
specialists arrives in Moscow. 

Members of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee return to Moscow from 


Soviet Party and government delegation 
headed by Khrushchev leaves Moscow for 
Prague. 

9 Statement by Soviet representative to the UN 
disarmament subcommittee V. A. Zorin on 
the need to take the first real step towards 
ending the arms race by stopping atomic 
weapon tests and banning their use published. 
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Soviet note to the West German goyern- 
ment on the development of trade and eco- 
nomic links published. 

All-onion seminar of the heads of political 
indoctrination institutions ends in Moscow. 

Delegation of British aviation workers leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Tito receives delegation of Soviet war 
veterans. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 


. arrives in Czechoslovakia. 
10 Obligations assumed by the agricultural work- 


ers of the Latvian SSR in the attempt to over- 
take US per capita meat, milk, and butter 
production published. 

List of the new Soviet economic regions 
published. s 

US Ambassador to the USSR Llewellyn 
E. Thompson arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement reached in Belgrade on Soviet- 
Yugoslav radio and television cooperation. 

Soviet-Polish agreement on the repatriation 
of Polish citizens presently in the USSR comes 
into force. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
arrives in Prague. 


11 Report published on plenary sioi of the 


Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee, held 
in Baku. 

December 1, 1957 announced as closing 
date for the submission of designs for a 
Palace of Soviets and memorial to Lenin in 
Moscow. 

Production begins on two new Soviet tur- 
bojet civil-line airplanes, the TU-104A and 
TU-110, 


12 Delegation of Austrian furists leaves Moscow 


for home. 

Delegation of Indian army and air force 
officers arrives in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Thompson. 

Khrashchev’s speech at the Prague Ceska 
Kolben-Danek—Stalingrad Works on Soviet- 
Czech friendship published. 


13 Delegation of Argentinian, Chilean, and Co- 


lumbian members of the international peace 
movement atrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Jordanian members of the 
international peace movement arrives in 
Moscow. 

Ho Chi Minh arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Tunisian one-year trade agreement 
with automatic renewal signed in Tunis. 
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Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stetioned in Hunga-y 
retified in Budapest. 

Twenty-second plerary session of the Inter- 
national Electrical Eagireering Commissicn 
ends in Moscow. 


14 Celegation -of Swedisk msmbers of the inter- 


national peace movement leaves Moscow for 
home. 
Navy Day celebrated in the Soviet Unica. 


15 Central Committee gzeeting to the Japanese 


Communist Pacty on its 35th anniversa-y 
published. ` 


16 Soviet Pasty and government delegation leaves 


Prague for home. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry agrees to West 
German proposed date for the commence- 
ment of negotiations on the development >f 
relations between the two countries. 

Italian Communist Party delegation head-=d 
by Deputy General Secretary Luigi Longo 
actives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov feceives Yugoslav Ambassador 
Velko Micunovic. 

Ali Sastroamijojo arrives in Moscow. 

Thompson presents his credentials to Voro- 
shilov. 

Leningrad Metallurgical Works delegation 
leaves Moscow for Belgrade. 

Belgian ERAT delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


17 Khrushchev receives the First Secretary of tae 


Central Committee of the Bulgarian Comnm- 
nist Party. 

The King of Afghanistan arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Finnish Ambassadcr. 

Voroshilov receives delegation of the f- 
karta municipality. 

Khrushchev receives Ho Chi Minh. 

Graduation of stucents from the Higher 
Party School of the Party Central Committee 
beld. 

Delegation of the Jakarta municipality leaves 
the USSR for home, 

Ho Chi Minh leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Sixth session of the Sino-Soviet commission. 


“for scientific and tecanical cooperation ends 


in Peiping. 

Communiqué on the Soviet Party and gow- 
ernment delegation’s visit to Czechoslovakia 
published. 


18 Voroshilov receives the King of Afghanisten, 


19 


20 


21 


Khrushchev receives deputy chairmen of the 
Yugoslav Union Executive Council and mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav Communist Party Execu- 


_ tive Committee E. Kardelj and A, Rankovic. 


Delegation ‘of the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee headed by S. A. Borzenko arrives 
in Tirana. 

Khrushchev receives the King of Afghanistan. 

Zhukov receives the King of Afghanistan. 
Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on plan fulfillment for the first 
six months of 1957. 

Temporary statutes of the Union of Soviet 
Journalists ratified. 

Khrushchev receives Ali Sastroamijojo. 
Report published by the Komsomol Central 
Committee on the results of the exchange of 
Komsomol membership cards. 

Report published by the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR on the establishment of the 
limits of Soviet domestic waters in Peter the 
Great gulf. 

West German government delegation headed 
by R. Lahr arrives in Moscow for negotiations. 


Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Ulan- ` 


Bator for home. 
Yugoslav delegation leaves the USSR for 
home. * 


22 V. A. Zorin’s interview with the Manchester 


23 


24 


Guardian on the USSR’s desire for the complete 
prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons 
published. 

Delegation of Egyptian peace supporters 


; leaves China for Moscow. 


Brazilan government delegation headed by 

chairman of the Brazilian group of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Union Domingo Vel- 
lasko arrives in Moscow. 
Report published on the visit of delegation of 
Soviet film producers headed by N. K. Chert- 
kasov to the ioternatianal film festival at San 
Sebastian in Spain. 

Report published ôn the forthcoming visit 
of a Soviet government and Party delegation 
to Hast Germany. 

-third session of the executive bureau 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions held 
in Moscow. 

Soviet-West German talks begin in Moscow, 
Report published on the setting up in Kiev of 
an information center in preparation for the 
fourth congress of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. 3 


Fagerholm leaves Leningrad for Finland. 

Khrushchev receives the Ceylonese Ambas- 
sador. | 

Khrushchev receives group of American 
tourists. 

Syrian government delegation headed by the 
Minister of Defense arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 


` status of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 


published. 
General Secretary of the French Communist 
Party Maurice Thorez arrives in Leningrad. 


25 Zhukov receives the Chief of Staff of the Indian 


Army. ` 

Soviet-Syrian government negotiations held 
in Moscow. 

Head of the Syrian government delegation 
visits Zhukov. | 

Head of the Syrian government delegation 
visits Deputy Chairman of the ‘Council of 
Ministers of the USSR L L Kuzmin. 

Italian Communist Party delegation headed 
by Deputy General Secretary Luigi Longo 
arrives in Leningrad. 

. Zhukov holds reception in honor of the 
Indian military delegation. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive the Chief 
of Staff of the Indian Army. 

Chou Emai receives Chairman of the State 
Committee for Cultural Lisison with Foreign 
Countries of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR G. A. Zhukoy in Peiping. 

Soviet-Arab friendship meeting held in 
Moscow. 


26 Indian milisary delegation leaves Moscow for 


home. 

Delegation of the Central’ Union of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives headed by A. P. Klimov 
leaves Moscow for Stockholm, 

Delegation of Soviet building specialists 
headed by Professor B. G. Skramtuev leaves 
Moscow for the US. 

The First Secretary of the Bulgarian Com- 
mmunist Party arrives in Moscow. 


27 Ttalian-Soviet talks held’ in the Soviet Party 


Central Committee. 

Bulganin receives the Ceylonese Ambas- 
sador. 

Ali Sastroamijojo leaves Moscow for Prague. 


28 Report published by the Soviet Foreign Minis- 


try on regular Soviet-US exchange of radio and 
television broadcasts. 
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Sixth World Festival of Youth opens in 
Moscow: 


29 International students’ club opened in Moscow. 
First issue of new magazine Voproy istorii 
KPSS published. 
Khrushchev receives group of Nepalese 
journalists, 


31 Report published on Soviet-Afghan relations 
and cooperation, 
Joint commmniqné on the visit of the King 
of Afghanistan to the USSR published. 





. Changes and Appointments 

4 L. M. Kaganovich n a 
Central Committee, 

G. M. Maleñkov excluded from the Party 

Central Committee. ` 

V. M. Molotov excluded from the Party 
Central Committee. 

D. T. Shepiloy excluded from the Party 
Central Committee. 


5 L. M. Kaganovich removed from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR. 

G. M. Malenkov removed from his post as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and Minister of Electric Power 
Stations of the USSR. 
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V. M. Molotov temoved from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of MD- 
isters of the USSR and Minister of State Coa- 
trol of the USSR. 

A. S. Pavlenko appointed Minister of Eler- 
ttic Power Stations of the USSR. 


6 M. G. Pervukhin removed from his post as ' 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

M. Z. Saburov released from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council >f 
Ministers of the USSR. 

A. N. Kosygin appointed Deputy Chairmen 
o: the Council.of Ministers of the USSR. 


21 Y. E. Maksarev appainted Chairman of the 


Scate Technical Committee of the Council >f 
Ministers of the USSR, 


25 Chief administration fer economic liaison wich 


the people’s democracies reorganized as the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Lizi- 
son of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

M. G. Pervnkhin released from his dut&s 
as Minister of Medium Machine Constructicn 
of the USSR in connection with his appoirt- 
ment as Chairman of he State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Liaison of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. : 

E. P. Slavsky relessed from his duties as 
head of the chief administration for the utii- 
zetion of atomic energy of the Council >f 
Ninisters of the USSR in connection with Hs 
appointment as Minister of Medium Machine 
Construction of the USSR. 
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The BULLETIN is a‘ publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and’ studies of Soviet ‘history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 


i recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 


the viewpoint of personal experience. 
* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY oF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


„engaged in research on their homeland. ` 


‘ 


* 


„Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the InstrrurE provided he is not a Communist - 
Party member or sympathizer. 

4 

All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 

addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Manshardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Participation in the International Geophysical Year 
V. N. Perrov 


The Soviet bloc countries participating in the International Geophysical Year 
are the USSR, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, North 
Korea, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Romania, and North Vietnam. In all, by July 1, 
1957, 64 countries had announced their intention of taking patt.! 

The headquarters of this international research program on the earth and its 
atmosphere, in which approximately 2,500 observation stations are involved, is 
in Uccle, a suburb of Brussels. ‘The small staff there is headed by Professor Marcel 
Nicolet, who from time to time reports on the progress achieved to the Comité 
Spécial de PAnnée Géophysique Internationale, a body set up by scholars of all 
countries to coordinate the research carried out in connection with the IGY 
program, and headed by Dr. Sydney Chapman, an American scientist. The data 
reaching this committee first passes through one of three so-called World Data 
Centers, situated in the United States, Western Europe, and the Soviet Union, 
or a branch in Japan or Australia. The information obtained in the Soviet bloc 
is first transmitted to Moscow or Novosibirsk. 

To date, the information received by the central organization concerning 
Soviet scientists’ activities in the International Geophysical Year has been largely 
restricted to short factual reports. A fuller picture of what the Soviets are doing 
can be obtained from the Soviet press. 


The Arctic 
In addition to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and various of its insti- 
tutes, the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route is also engaged in 
studying the Arctic regions. It has in fact been carrying out research there for 
many years, primarily in an attempt to facilitate the passage of ships by the 
Northern Sea Route. 


1 The Evening Star, Washington D. C., June 27, 1957. 


Of considerable importance in the Arctic Basin are the stations located on ice- 
floes, Much preparatory work for the International Geophysical Year was done 
by four of these drifting stations: North Pole-4, -5, -6, and -7, the last one set 
up specially for the occasion. Soviet scientists first began using ice floes 20 years 
ago, when their first research station, North Pole-1, was set up on May 21, 1937. 
Thirteen years’ later, in the spring of 1950, North Pole-2 was founded in the so- 
called area of-inaccessibility, and drifted a total distance of 2,500 kilometers. 
From 1954, similar stations have been set up annually, and at present North 
Pole-7 is near the area of inaccessibility, whee it is engaged in a study of the 
hydrosphere, the atmosphere, the ionosphere, and the polar aurores, as is North 
Pole-6.2 In addition, it was proposed that about 15 automatic meteorological 
radio stations be set up on ice floes. Although no information is available about 

, them, it is probable that they are now operating. 

The bulk of the Arctic observations will be done by more than 100 stationary 
scientific stations. The most important are by tae five observatcries of the Arctic 
Research Institute of the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route. They 
are located within the Arctic Circle, between latitudes 70° and 81° N in Barents- 
burg, one of the Spitsbergen islands; in Tikhaya Bay, Franz Josef Land; or 
Dixson Island, ‘off the western shore of the Taimyr peninsula in zhe Kara Sea: 
in the Bay of Tiksi, in the eastern part of the Lena delta; and at Port Peveke, or 
the shores of the East Siberian Sea.® 

Special observation stations have been set up for magnetic, geophysical, anc 
aerological studies at Uedineniya and Rudolph islands, Franz Josef Land and or: 
. Wrangel Island.* Polar radiation is being studied using radar equipment in the 
region of Murmansk and the Bay of Tiksi.’ 

In addition to the fixed observatories mobile research teams are to operate ir. 
the polar basin area, and im the central polar tasin itself more thaa 500 differen- 
points ate taking readings. Aircraft are also being used as an a measure? ` 

In the region of Oimyakon in northeastern Siberia the first high-altitude 
meteorological station in the northeastern USSR has been set up among the 
glaciers, approximately 900 meters below Suntar-Khyat peak, which is 2,959 
meters above sea level. A small group is studying the heat exchange process 
taking place between the earth’s crust, the atmosphere, and the glaciers, and the 
, temperature of the strata of the frozen earth and ice.’ 


The Intermediate Latitudes 


The year 1957—58 will see the next climax of the currect 11-year cycle of 
solar activity, and the Soviets have naturally prepared for the occasion. Thus, | 
aetological observations are being carried out at the 43 stations already in exist- _ 


2) Pravda, March 20, 1957. 
3 Geografiya v shkole, No. 1 (1956), pp. 66—7. 
4 Izvestia, August 15, 1956. 
5 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No.5 (1956), p. 31. 
: 6 Geografiya » shkole, op. cit., pp. 66—71; Vodry ¢ranspor?, November 3, 1955. 
\ 7 Pravda, October 14, 1956. 
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ence and at 15 new ones, specially set up; actinometric observations at 25 old and 
15 new stations; magnetic poles and terrestrial currents are being studied at 29 old 
and 10 new; slat activity at 13 old and 1 new; glacial observations at 5 old and 
6 new; cosmic ray observations at 7 old and 8 new; and'the study of auroras at,5 
old and 34 new stations.® Visual observation of auroras is also being carried out 
at 280 different points. In addition, during the International Geophysical Year 
artificial satellites and rockets are to be launched to provide new data on Sa 
upper layers of the atmosphere.? 


The research being done by the societies of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR is headed by I. P. Bardin. The Institute of Earth Physics has organized 
new stations on Kamchatka and if Murmansk Oblast, as well as an observatory 
in Yaroslavl Oblast, far enough away from industrial electrical interference to 
permit accurate observations of the earth’s magnetism and terrestrial currents to 
be made. The Institute is also sending an expedition to study the structure of the 
earth’s crust along an arc embracing the Kuriles and Kamchatka. The Research 
Institute of Terrestrial Magnetism, Auroras, Ionospheric Phenomena, and Cosmic 
Rays is to provide the Soviet Union and the countries of the so-called Eurasian 
zone with advance warning of possible intetesting geophysical phenomena such 
as magnetic or ionospheric storms. The Hydrometeorological Service is running 
about 300 stations studying the meteorological ee involved in the circu- 
lation of the earth’s atmosphere. 


In the Uzbek SSR astronomic and astrometeic research and meteorological 
observations are being carried out. The Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR 
is studying the Fedchenko glacier, located at a height of about 5,000 meters. The 

recently founded Academy of Sciences of the neighboring Kirgiz SSR is engaged 
in similar work in the Tien Shan mountains. In the Kazakh SSR the Astrophysics 
Institute is to observe zodiacal light, a process which will help solve the problem 
of the earth’s gaseous tail. On Pamir, preliminary.work had been carried out even 
prior to the start of the IGY. The main field of study was the currents in the 
upper layers of the atmosphere. An aerological section was set up along a 600- 
kilometer stretch from Dzhambul southwards, consisting of seven stations for 
exploring the atmosphere. They regularly release radiosondes, which automati- 
cally provide meteorological data for altitudes of up to 20—25 kilometers.}° 


In, Alma-Ata the emphasis is on the study of the moon, while in Stalinabad, 
Kazan, and Kharkov the main objects of study are meteors, as part of the research 
_ on the ionosphere. In Ashkhabad, Odessa, and Kiev apparatus has been set up 

for photographing meteors, while visual observations of their height and path 
are being made in Ashkhabad and Stalinabad. The Crimean astrophysical <observ- 
atory of the Academy of Sciences: of the' USSR is engaged in studying the sun, 
~ which is also being observed at Pulkovo (Leningrad), Gorky, Moscow, Simfero- 


8 Oktyabr, No. 7 (1956), p. 168. i 
9 Tavestia, June 30, 1957. 
10 Shark Yulduzy, Tashkent, No. 11 (1956). 





pol, and Kislovodsk. A magnetic observatory anda station for watching meteorites 
are being built near Kiev, while special scientific stations for maxing magnetic 
observations are being built in Transcarpathia and near Lvov. 

. Special research is being carried out in Moscow on the polariza-ion of the sky 
during the day and at dusk. Seventeen fixed stations and the Anz-arctic stations 
Mirny and Vostok I are carrying out observations of the ionosphere Ly radiosondes 

A considerable extension and increase in the accuracy of the observations of | 
variations of latitude is to be undertaken. Six extremely powerful telescopes are 
being built for the observatories at Pulkovo, Kitab (Uzbek SSR), and Kazan. 
Observations of latitude are being made in Moscow, Irkutsk, and Blagovesh- 
chensk-na-Amure,!1 

Observation of the earth’s “respiration,” the tide-like movements of the solid 
crust of the earth twice a day, is also being carried out. Caused by the attraction 
of the sun and the moon, their magnitude is dependent on the eazth’s elasticity. 
Measurements of this “ebb and flow,” to be carried out at gravimetric station: 
at Krasnaya Pakhra, near Moscow, and in Pulkovo, will provide further data on 
the earth’s inner structure. Terrestrial currents are being traced at the four Arctic 
stations, Lovozero, in the Bay of Tiksi, at Cape Chelyuskin, and in Tikhaya Bay.}- 

Glacierology is the sphere of operations of the Institute of Geography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, whose reseazch has been divided into a numbez 
of different sections: (1) measurement of glaciers and névé and the effect oZ 
climatic changes on their evolution, (2) the pattern of snow gains and losses ia ` 
connection with the heat balance of the earth’s surface, (3) the temperature o= 
glaciers and the upper layers of the lithosphere, (4) the snow crust, (5) the flow 
of water from melted snow and ice, (6) the conformation of glaciers and the 
composition of glacial ice and névé, (7) the movements of glaciers and the pres- 
sure’of glacial ice, (8) the geomorphological activities of glaciers, (9) underground 
ice and porous deposits at low temperatures, and (10) eros processes 
and cryogenic forms of relief.18 

A major problem involved in carrying out these tasks is the organization of a 
system of keeping the network of stations supplied with up-to-the-minute infor- 
. mation during the so-called world intervals, during which concerted observations 
of specific phenomena are to be made throughout the world. The regional infor 
_ mation center set up in Moscow receives daza from the international weathe: 
forecasting center near Washington, telemeters this information to the national 
centers, which in turn transmit it to their observation sections.14 


; The Antarctic 


Preliminary Work: The Antarctic, one of the few comparatively unexplored 
regions of the globe, plays a considerable role in determining the earth’s climate. 
The All-Union Research Institute of Deep-Sea Fishery and Oczanography G 





11 Vesink Akademii SSSR, December 1956, p. 46 

12 Ogonek, January 1, 1957. 

13 Tzyestiya Akademii nauk SSSR: Seriya geograftcheskaya, No. 6 (1955), pp. ¢7—S. 
14 Priroda, December, 1956, 
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branch of the “Ministry of the Fishing Industry), the State Oceanographic 
Institute (undet the Chief Administration of the Hydrometeorological Service of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR), and the Geography Faculty of Moscow 
University are working on geographic and biological questions connected with 
the Antarctic, and a special scientific expedition’ has been organized for the IGY 


program. : j 


Ten countries are presently working on the IGY program at more than forty, 
scientific stations on or near the Antarctic mainland. Two Soviet inland stations 
will be more than 3,000 meters above sea level, one of them probably at about 
5,000 meters. 


Even before the end of 1955 a special Soviet expedition had been sent to find 
a site for a main shore base from which reconnaissance expeditions could penetrate 
inland. It was originally intended to set up one station on Knox Coast, followed 
by another two inland, one in the region of the southern geomagnetic pole, the 
other in the area of inaccessibility.15 A preliminary expedition was sent out, 
equipped with air transportation, tractors, and dog teams. The flagship of the 
expedition was the “Ob,” which was assisted by the “Lena.’’16 


After setting up their bases the Soviet scientists were to study the following: 
the influence of the atmospheric processes in the ‘Anrarctic on the general circu- 
lation of the earth’s atmosphere; the basic laws governing the movement of 

Antarctic waters and their connection with the circulation of the waters of the 
world’s oceans; the geological structure and development of the ocean bed; the 
ice of the Antarctic waters; disturbances in the southern polar basin; Antarctic 
whaling prospects; zonal distribution of faunsin the world’s oceans; the mapping 
of the Antarctic; the Antarctic ice cap; the geology and history of the Antarctic 
region; local geophysical phenomena; and biogeographical features.’ 

On February 13, 1956 Mirny settlement was established on the Antarctic 
coast at a point approximately 93° E, 67° S. A major task ofits 92-man team was 
to make preparations for setting up two inland stations, Vostok, approximately 
107° E, 78° S, in the region of the southern geomagnetic pole (this station should 
not be confused with Vostok I, located about 97° E, 72° S), and Sovetskaya, 
approximately 55° E, 82° S. 


At the end of January 1956 several Soviet scientists landed neat Oasis, a 
unique phenomenon found near the Shackleton Ice Shelf consisting of a group 
of ice-free lakes, covering an area of about 750 square kilometers. It was discov- 
ered during Admiral Byrd’s operation Highjump in 1947. A research station 
was set up at a position of approximately 101° E, 66° S, 320 kilometers from 
Mirny. Pre-Cambrian metamorphic rock beds were discovered, as wellas fossilized 
Echinodermata remains. Bird life discovered included snow petrels and different 
species of the gull family. Moss and lichens gtew in crevices and algae were found 

15 Pravda, August 23, 1955; Iavestia, August 23, 1955. i 


- 16 Izvestia, November 19, 1955. 
17 Morskoi flot, December, 1955. 


in the large lakes, the water of which differed considerably. Some was salt, some 
fresh, while the temperature in the upper levels reached 11° C. The expeditior 
pitched camp on the’shore of the largest lake, approximately 400—500 metere 
wide and 3.5 kilometers long. From it a river rushes to the sea. The head of the 
expedition, Dr. M. M. Somov, made a flight to the southern geomagnetic pole 


_. penetrating more’ than 1,200 kilometers into the continent. The fliers noted tha- 


the ice plateau rises gradually to a height of ‘about 3,500 meters near the geo- 
magnetic pole itself. One unexplained feature of the flight was a long break in 
radio communications. 

The next step in the Soviet preparations for the International Geophysical 
Year was the construction on May 27, 1956 of an intermediate station, Pioner 
skaya, on the ice plateau almost 400 kilometers from the shore, end approximatel~ 
2,700 meters above sea level. - 


, The Soviet Sector of the Antarctic continent, Queen Mary Land (renamed 
Pravda Coast by the Soviets), was buffeted by storms and hurzicanes which raged 
fot half of the six months between April and September 1956, with winds some- 
times reaching a speed of 160—200 kilometers an hour. The temperature there 
fell as low as —40.1° C on August 20. It was even colder at Picnerskaya, —66.8°C 
on the same day.1® The Soviet scientists succeeded in establishing that in Davis 
Sea, off the coast where the Mitny observatory is located, cyclones of the type 
found hitherto in the Antarctic only over the Ross, Weddell, and Bellingshausen 
seas form in winter. l a - 

Extensive aerological research provided data on wind temperature, speed, and 
direction at great heights. Thus, for example, on September 13 a radiosond= 
revealed a westerly wind of 160 meters per second or 576 kilometers per hour at 
a height of 22 kilometers. 

It is not without significance that during the last decade Soviet intetest in the 
Antarctic has greatly increased. Every year Soviet scierttists are'sent out on th= 
ships of the “Slava” whaling fleet to learn as much as possible of the life of ths 
gigantic continent. The IGY program gave them a chance to move in on a large 
scale. Dozens of works have been written by Soviet specialists remarking on th> 
influence of this southern continent on the climate of the whole world and ths 
possible presence of valuable minerals.1* Historical, research is now being carried 

-out in order to prove the priority of Russian discoveries in the region. Futurs 
territorial claims on a grand scale cannot be excluded. 

The IGY Program: At the beginning of November 1956 a second Soviet 


expedition left Kaliningrad en route for the Antarctic. This expedition, comptit- 
ing the “Ob,” “Lena,” and “Kooperatsiya,” consisted of a continental and a 





18 Noros vremya, October 11, 1956. à . 

19 For example: L, S. Berg, Ocherki po istorii russkikb gcograficheskikh otkrysi: (Octline of the Histo-y 
of Russian Geographical Discoveries), Moscow, 1946; M. P. Kotyukov, Veliky podvig (A Great 
Achievement), Moscow, 1955;- N. N. Zubov, Odschestvernye moroplavareli-issledopateli morei i okeamy 
(The Fatherland’s Mariners-Searchers of the Seas and Oceans), Moscow, 1954; and V. L. Lebedez, 
Antarktika (The Antarctic), Moscow, 1957. Í 
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marine section, the continental lead by former head of North Pole-3 A. F. Tresh- 
nikov, the maritime by Professor I. V. Maksimov. Doctor Somov was in charge 
of the expedition as a whole. . i 

This 160-man land expedition had the task of establishing the Vostok and 
Sovetskaya stations, as well as an intermediary station between Mirny, Vostok I, 
and Sovetskaya. A further detachment headed by Professor P. A. Shumsky is 
to travel the route from Mirny to Vostok I in 1957, and from Vostok I to Sovet- 
skaya and thence to Mirny, a distance of 5,000 kilometers in all, in following 
yeats, making various observations en route, including seismographic investi- 
gation of the thickness of the ice crust. 

Prior to the arrival of the second Soviet expedition aerial photographs were 
taken of the shore from the Haussbetg volcano on Wilhelm II Coast to Knox 
Coast, a distance of more than 1,000 kilometers. However, the Soviets, in spite 
of their preliminary preparations, clearly made some miscalculations, primarily 
the underestimation of the severity of Antarctic conditions, in particular the 
frequency and strength of storms, hurricanes, and snowdrifts. 

Recent information notes that Soviet scientists are now releasing radiosondes 
into the ionosphere, measuring the elements of the earth’s magnetic pole, study- 
ing terrestrial currents, registering the intensity of cosmic rays by means of ionized . 
cameras, and photographing auroras, 

In some cases different countries have exchanged specialists. Thus, there was 
an exchange of meteorologists from the Soviet Mirny and American Little 
‘America stations,?1 
‘Study of the World’s Oceans 

The USSR, in common with many countries participating in the International 
Geophysical Year, is also taking an active part in the study of the oceans. For this 
purpose Soviet scientists have constructed a special nonmagnetic ship, the 
“Zarya,” for the study of the earth’s magnetism in the sea. It is claimed that this 
ship is the only one of its kind. It is presumed that the “Zarya” will help clarify 
the changes in oceanic magnetic fields and determine the intensity of geomagnetic 
variations.*# In addition to the icebreakers “Lena” and “Ob,” presently engaged 
in the Antarctic, the specially equipped “Vityaz” is operating in the Pacific and 
the “Lomonosoy,” belonging to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in the 
North Atlantic. In all, more than 40 vessels are to be put at the disposal of Soviet 
oceanologists. ‘The “Vityaz” has special equipment for obtaining samples from 
the ocean’s floor to a depth of 30—40 meters. Under the IGY program the vessel 
is to make five trips across the Pacific. 

Ten scientific stations ate to study differences in ocean levels, two the sizes of 
waves. The relief of the ocean bed, currents, and plankton will be studied in 

every ocean. l i 
10 Pravda, October 12, 1956. 


31 Ibid., Jone-30, 1957. 
32 Priroda, May, 1956. 





Artificial Satellites and Rockets 


The subject attracting- most attention, particularly in view of the recent 
launching of Sputnik I, is the study of the upper levels of the atmosphere by 
means of ‘rockets and artificial satellites. Only two countries, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, have announced their intention of launching satellites in 
the near future. The USSR has said that it intends to release 125 in all, from sites 
in Franz Joseph Land in the Arctic, in the vicinity of Mirny in the Antarctic, and 
in the intermediate latitudes in the Soviet Uniona itself.** 

Not until immediately prior tc the start of the IGY did articles begin to 
appear in the Soviet press on problems of launching a satellite. President of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR A. N. Nesmeyanov published an article 
entitled “The Problems of Creating an Artificial Earth Satellite,”** which was 
immediately followed by more detailed discussions of the problem and the 
possibility of space flight. Perhaps the best were “The First Step into Space” by 
A. G. Karpenko*® and “The Problems of Space Flight” by L. S. Sedov.*° Nes- 
meyanov attached particular importance to the study of the ionosphere. He added 
that with the successful creation and launching of artificial satellites, the way to 
interplanetary flight had been opensd. l 

In view of the Soviet Union’s successful launching of its satellite, the sugges- 
tion of possible Soviet plans for the future given by Secretary of the Interagency 
Commission for Interplanetary Reports of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Karpenko is even more interesting. He wrote that in the near fature the satellite 
could be made to approach the moon. Then, “controlled from the eatth by radio, 
the earth satellite may tutn into a lunar satellite, carry out various investigations 
in the space around the moon and photograph the hemisphere invisible from the 
earth. All the information collected, including images, may be transmitted to the 
earth by radio.” i . 

Sedov temarked on the intense research into the upper layers of the atmos- 
phere carried out in the USSR in recent years by rockets, some containing dogs, 
which were brought safely back to earth by parachute. Sedov regarded the 
satellite as the first stage towards interplanetary flight. He advocated flying round 
the moon rather than landing on it as being more practical. 


23 Prasda, June 30, 1957. 
24 Ibid., June 1, 1957. 

25 Tzpestia, June 9, 1957. 

36 Pravda, June 12, 1957. ` 
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The June Plenary Session and its Aftermath 


A. JURCZENKO 


The Soviet ‘collective leadership” is now entering its fifth year, and has just 
undergone its fourth internal change. The first stage of collective dictatorship was 
an attempt to preserve the essential aims and traditions of Stalin’s one-man rule. 
It could be| called the Malenkov—Beria period. However, this duumvirate was 
not the sole arbiter of the fate of the Communist empire, for it was able to function 
only with the active support of the other members of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee. This preliminary phase, which was based on what might be 
_ termed a truce between the former henchmen of the late dictator, was short- 

lived: it lasted a little more than three months. The second stage, the Malenkov— 
Khrushchey period, was a teflection of the acute differences among the leaders at 
that time. This gave way to the Khrushchev—Bulganin combination, and it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the internal structure of the dictatorship was 
becoming less solid. As the result of the transition to a form of collective leader- 
ship the dictatorship lost the stability it had for the previous quarter of a century. 
The latest change has been the elevation of Khrushchev. Although Bulganin is 
still formally head of the Soviet government, he can hardly be described as equal 
in e the present first secretary of the Central Committee. His passive 
role during the current reorganization of industrial administration, a change which 
should interest him more than anyone else in view of his position as head of the 
eevee ape volumes. No less revealing is the fact that he has not joined in 
the torrent of unanimous approval of Khrushchev’s purge of the Party Presidium 
and pledges of loyalty to the new leadership. On the other hand, Mikoyan, one of 
the few members of the old Stalin group remaining at the top, and Zhukov, his 
former rival in the Ministry of Defense, have expressed themselves quite une- 
quivocally,| although neither of them appears to be laying claim to become a 
member of a new duumvirate or triumvirate, The period of such coalitions in the 
upper hierarchy seems to have: passed: the “collective” dictatorship, like all 
totalitarian regimes, is swinging towards the “classic,” one-man form. 

Rheishines has succeeded in preparing the ground for the emergence of a 
single dictatorship. He has removed the most important members of Stalin’s 
old entourage from the Party Presidium in order to eliminate the advantages that 
their political weight and past history might give them over him. ‘The leading 
Patty organs have been supplemented with persons whose length of service and 
position cannot be compared with those of the gtoup which has been deposed, 
but whose|careers ate to some degree or other bound up with Khrushchev’s 
future. Of the representatives of the old Stalin circle only those prepared to play a 
secondary tole (Voroshilov and, possibly, Bulganin), or those who are able to see 


which way the wind is blowing (Mikoyan) have remained in the Presidium of the 
Party Central Committee. 





3 Bulletin II 


At the same time, the crisis facing the dictatorship, which >egan even while 
Stalin was alive, has taken on suca proportions during the “collective leadership” 
period that, even though Khruskchev has virtually liquidated this leadership, he 
has not yet managed to concentrate unlimited] power in the hands of the Party 
first secretary, as had been the case in Stalin’s time. Undoubtedly Khrushchev 
himself is to no small degree responsible for this, since his personality is no match 
‘for Stalin’s, and hence his influenze is bound to be Jess. Although he has assumed 
the leadership, Khrushchev nevertheless seems to be handicapped =onsiderably. 
In the struggle for power he has had to muster the forces he required, not only 
by switching people within the apparatus but by making a pact with those 
elements among whom he might find support. It is difficult te say whether the 
groups now supporting him in the Party—and to a certain extent in the govem- 
ment—will be stabilized about his one-man rule, thereby enkancing his status 
and authority, or whether the dictatorship will continue to disintegrate at the 
same pace as in the past four years. In any case, Khrushchev’s 3 chances are less 
than Stalin’s were a quarter of a century ago. The forces on which he can rely or 
which he will attempt to win over to his side are diffuse both politically and 
socially. In view of this, it is perhaps easiex to determine not tke elements which 
to varying degrees have supported Khrushchev or at least gone along with him, 
but the forces against which he has had to seek support: the administrative bureau- 
cracy with its innumerable Moscow ministries and chief administra-ions and the 
institutions and enterprises directly controlled by them througaout the country. 
This group, the product of the “democratic centralism” consistently propounded 
by Lenin and of its ultimate form—the branch system of administration— became 
a factor whose further stabiliza-ion held considerable difficulties and compli- 
cations for the whole Soviet economic and administrative structure. On the other 
hand, those members of this group who have now been ejected rezard=d the organi- 

-zational forms which determined and justified the existence of the group as the 
only possible basis for the present political, economic, and social order. Khrush- 
chev, addressing a group of Czech workers in Pilsen, characterized the views and 
moods of this group as follows: “There were bureaucrats who had fallen in love 
with their bureaucratic status. They considered that if there were a reorgani- 
zation there would also be an upheaval such as'zhe Soviet regime could scarcely 
withstand,” 1 


The struggle against a reorgenization of the Soviet economic administrative 
` system was the old S-zalinists’ final attempt to preserve their influence in the 

collective leadership. Every effort was made to limit as mpca as possible the 
reorganization proposed by Khrushchev. ‘The differences witkin tae Presidium 
were also, to a certain extent, projected ‘outside it. In any case, zhe defense of the 
old centralized system from the tareatened radical change was carried out openly 
and energetically. The decree issued by the Presidium of the Perty Central Com- 
mittee on June 29, 1957 confirmed the impression that views put fo-ward during 
the “nation-wide discussion” of the theses advocating that various features of the 
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“branch” system be retained were a result of the opposition to the reorganization 
on the part of the Kaganovich-Malenkov-Molotov group. 


This group stubboraly opposed and attempted to disrupt such an extremely 
important measure as the reorganization of industrial management, the setting up 
of sovnarkhozes and economic regions. . .. They did not want to understand that 
at the present stage... new, more up-to-date forms of industrial management had 
become necessary.? 


The decree went'on to state that “this group had gone so far that even after 
the approval of these measures during the course of the nation-wide discussion 
and subsequent promulgation of a law at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR it continued the struggle against the reorganization of industrial adminis- 
tration.” 

However, the accusations made by Khrushchev-against this group and its 
Supporters were very broad, and the question of reorganizing industrial adminis- 
tration was only one item. In essence, the Patty Central Committee- decree 
covered, in addition to economics, practically all spheres of Soviet life. The three 
“Stalinists” were accused of trying to “change the political line of the Party,” 
which had been carrying out “enormous work toward the fulfillment of the 
historic decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress.” In other words, Khrushchev 
was attempting to shift the blame for the shortcomings of the preceding policy 

_ onto his opponents in the Party Presidium. This was designed to create the 
impression that the new Party leaders intended and had even begun to carry out 
some vital changes in the main fields of Communist policy, both within the Soviet 
empire and outside it. This part of the decree is of considerable importance for a 
correct evaluation of the events now taking place, since it in fact reveals the 
existence of a deep-rooted and chronic crisis in the Communist system. ‘The 
decree stated that the Party’s current task was to pursue a policy of developing 
the economy and raising the standard of living of the Soviet people, reviving 
Leninism within the Party, liquidating the violations of revolutionary legality, 
extending Party—people links, strengthening the friendship of the Soviet peoples, 
carrying out a correct nationality policy, and relaxing international tension.? 
All these problems have been facing the Soviets in one form or another ever 

-since the Communists imposed their system on Russia. Twenty years ago Stalin, 
too, proclaimed the advent of a new, easier, and happier life. At the same time, 
therë has never been in the Party’s history a period when no mention has‘been 
made of the need to develop, strengthen, oz revive “inner-Party democracy.” 
Moreover, the question of observing and strengthening “revolutionary legality” 
has been present for at least 35 years. The same thing can be said about the 
“development of Soviet socialist democtacy.” In addition to the numerous 
declarations and statements on this subject certain concrete measures have been 
taken. Indeed, the present Soviet Constitution was to have been a step on the way 
to the “further democratization” of Soviet political life. The problem of strength- 

2 Pravda, July 4, 1957. 

3 Thid. 


ening the links between the Patty and the people has always been a difficult one 
for the dictatorship and a constant theme of Party discussions, declarations, and 
decisions. Finally, has Soviet fore:gn policy ever failed to hide ics aggressiveness 
behind the propagandistic cry for the need to assure a permanen: peace? The fact 
that all these fundamental problemrs facing the Soviet system have once more been 
put on the agenda in a form containing a promise of comparatively significant 
-changes and further improvement in all these fields speaks for itself. It shows 
quite clearly that the contradictions and critical points in the system have not 
only not been overcome, but in some cases are tending to become worse. 


How does Khrushchev intend to carry out his reforms? Ät lies outside the 
scope of this article to give a detailed examination of the steps taken by the Central 
Committee in the various branckes of administration, but some of the general 
features must be mentioned. The most significant measure introduced: in the 
program to raise the standard of living—the abolition of compulsory deliveries of 
milk and meat from the peasan-’s private plot—will probably be offset by a 
reduction in the rates of payment in kind for the peasant’s workday units in 
keeping with the clearly defined tendency towards increasing non-plan deliveries 
of such produce. In this way the measure’s actual value will be reduced sharply, 
with its propaganda value beccming most important. Khrushchev indirectly 
admitted this when, speaking in Leningrad on the proposed abolition of com- 
pulsory deliveries, he said that it was worth a good deal of crouble to create 
a better atmosphere in the rural areas. l 

As for strengthening “revolctionary legality,” the most obvious steps were 
the removal of political matters from the jurisdiction of military tribunals, the 
abolition of punishment without a court sentence, and a certain extension of the 
competence of the union republics in legal matters. At the same time, however, 
the system of administrative sanctions (which do not require the approval of a 
court) has been retained. In a number of the union republics laws have been 
passed allowing, in effect, loca. administrative organs to take administrative 
steps against a person refusing to take up the wo-k to which he has been assigned. 
Above all, however, the system of political police, which hendles all prelimi- 
nary investigations in political and many other cases, hes been virtually 
untouched. 

The development of so-called socialist democracy has been limited by the 
preservation of the single-party system, which appears to have been strengthened. 

In the field of foreign policy the accusations against Molotov could, with the 
exception of the question of relations with Tito, be reduced to the fact that he 
“hampered reaching an agreemeat with Austria,” “opposed the normalization of 
relations with Japan,” and “rejected the expediency of es-ablishing personal 
contact between the leaders of the USSR and tke statesmen of other countries.” 5 
Khrushchev asserted that, whereas he firmly advocated Lenin’s views on peaceful 
`. coexistence, “certain persons among us attempted to go along the path of a 
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revision of these views and to change the policy of the Communist Party.’® 
Khrushchev’s statement also contained the important admission that there had 
been aggressive tendencies on the part of the Soviet Party and government 
leadership. True, he claimed that this was a thing of the past, but he had never 
mentioned such tendencies before, not even when in February 1955, at the time 
Malenkov was being removed from his post and he (Khrushchev) and Bulganin 
were taking over the direct leadership of Soviet policy, Molotov publicly pro- 
claimed the theory of the division of the world into two irreconcilable camps as 
' the basis of Soviet foreign policy. Even today no major steps which could indi- 
cate the Kremlin’s intention of making a genuine effort to relax tension have yet 
been introduced. On the contrary, in Khrushchev’s speeches in Czechoslovakia 
general statements on coexistence were liberally interspersed with attacks on 
NATO as an organization which had been created for the express purpose of 
“destroying the Soviet system, ... democracy, and the people’s regime, such as 
exists in Czechoslovakia, ... China, Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria” and sup- 
porting “imperialists striving to hang capitalists and landowners around the 
necks of the peoples of our socialist countries.”? 


As for relations with Yugoslavia, which are, at least as far as Moscow is 
concerned, matters partially of international and partially of inner-imperial 
policy, after a number of steps aimed at a reconciliation with Tito, or perhaps 
more at bringing the prodigal son of Communism back under the wing of the 
Kremlin collective leadership, the Yugoslav regime and its policy were sharply 
criticized, not by-the present scapegoat Molotov, but by Khrushchev himself and 
others responsible more to him than to Molotov. Moreover, Khrushchev is 
still trying to prevail upon the Yugoslav leaders not to criticize the Soviet regime,’ 
a “must” if Belgrade hopes to win Moscow’s friendship. However, even now, 
after the expulsion from the Party Central Committee of conservative elements 
blamed for hampering the normalization of relations with Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Communist chief continues to reproach his Yugoslav comrades for “somehow 
pronouncing the term ‘socialist camp’ badly.” 


On July 11 Khrushchev stated in Prague that “we must first of all ae ise 
relations between the socialist countties,‘between our Communist and workers’ 
parties and in every way possible strengthen our socialist camp.” 1° While stressing 
in his Czech speeches the need to strengthen this camp, Khrushchev did his 
utmost to assure his listeners that relations between all socialist countries were 
based on the principle of complete equality, mutual assistance, and full cooperation, 
and that any talk of inequality in economic relations within the socialist camp 
was nothing but a slanderous imperialist fiction. He appears to have forgotten 
that an official document issued in October 1956 (hence, while he was in power) 


° Radio Moscow, July 14, 1957. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Suddentsche Zeitung, Munich, July 12, 1957. 
® Radio Moscow, July 13, 1957. 
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admitted that there had been “in the mutual relations between the socialist 
camps violations and mistakes which detracted from the principle of equality... 
in the relations between the socialist states.” 12 Immediately after the June plenary 
session Khrushchev visited Czechoslovakia, one of the most reliable of the 
satellite countries. Here he held up the relationship between the Soviet and Czech 
leaders as a model for the relationship between the USSR and the people’s 
democracies in general. Speaking in Pilsen he stated: 


Between us and the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia there have not only 
never been conflicts but there has never been a difference in the interpretation and 
evaluation of events and of socialist construction, either in theory or in practice... . 
Therefore, there are exceptionally good relations, brotherly relations between our 
Communist parties and between our governments.13" 


No mention of different ways of achieving socialism or of relations with the 
satellites, particularly Poland, was made in the June decree. Other sources, 
however, indicate that these questions were the subjects of heated debate, and 
that Molotov brought a countercharge against Khrushchev, claiming that his 
“liberal” policy towards the satellites could be harmful to Soviet state interes-s.14 
Khrushchév’s subsequent speeches have revealed a desire to show that the claim 
put forward by his beaten adversary was without foundation. 


Although the question of relations with the satellites was not discussed at the 
June Central Committee session, the problem of the union republics and of 
nationality policy in general occupied an important place, even though the 
phraseology used later was mainly of a general nature. There was, however, one 
important concrete fact given: the anti-Khrushchev faction had opposed: any 
extension of the union republics’ rights. No explanation of the “distortiors of 
Lenin’s nationality policy,” attributed to the opposition and hence to their 
mentor Stalin, or of how Khrushchev has corrected or intends to correct the 
situation was given in the decree. It could be assumed that the point in question 
was the resurrection of the autonomous areas liquidated during the war or the 
relaxation of Stalin’s “great-power’’ policy, the ideological basis of the Soviet 
state system. It has been reported that this problem, together with the satellite 
question, was also the subject of sharp exchanges at the plenum. The Swiss 
Neus Zürcher Zeitung reported on July 7, on the basis of reports from East Euro- 
pean Communists, that Molotov defended the unity of the Russian state, that 
is of a strictly centralized policy with-a privileged position for the Great Russian 
people, while the Khrushchev group argued that careful decentralization and 
equal rights for the Great Russian and the other peoples of the USSR could spare 
the Bolshevik state set up by Lenin serious and bloody conflicts. This statement 
is confirmed to a certain extent by the fact that the first secretaries of the central 
committees of the Communist parties of Uzbekistan (Mukhitdinov), Latvia 
(Kalnberzins), Belorussia (Mazurov), and Georgia (Mzhavanadze) were -nade 


13 Tzvestia, October 31, 1957. : 
13 Radio Prague, July 15, 1957. 
14 Nese Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, July 4, 1957. 
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candidate members of the Central’ Committee. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party Kirichenko was already a member. 


A certain relaxation of tension in the union republics was also evident from 
a recent, post-congress speech made)by the Ukrainian poet Andrei Malyshko. At 
a meeting of artists and writers in Kiev he-took the opportunity offered him by 
the fall of Kaganovich to describe the status of Ukrainian literature a few years 
before: 


In 1947 Kaganovich, using the guise of a struggle against nationalism, accused, 
without foundation, many honorable exponents of Ukrainian culture. Thus, the 
outstanding poet Rylsky was called a follower of Petlyura. Many writers were 
threatened with imprisonment by Kaganovich and it was demanded of the young 
writers O. Gonchar, L. Novichenko, and A. Kozachenko that they come out with 
‘statements against the old writers and accuse them of nationalism.15 


' However, Malyshko’s statement has been the only one of its kind to date. 
The other writers attending this meeting declared their loyalty to the Party. 

The Central Committee continues to emphasize Russian great-power senti- 
ments. Thus, the 400th anniversary of the union of Bashkiria with Russia was 
given considerable publicity in June of this year, as was the 400th anniversary of 
the union of Kabarda with Russia shortly after the June plenary session. The 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the foundation of Leningrad was moti- 
vated by the same sentiments. Finally, at the same time the first secretaries of the 
four union republic Communist parties mentioned above were made candidate 
members of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee, two of Khrushchey’s 
deputies in the Bureau of the Central Committee for the RSFSR, N. Belyaev and 
F. Kozlov, were made full members of the Presidium. 

Khrushchev’s main hope in solving the nationality question is the “ex- 
tension of the rights” of the union republics, which was put forward as a major 
political reason for the reorganization of industrial administration. Yet, at the 
same time, everything possible is being done to preserve in practice the maximum 
centralization. This is being achieved primarily by moving leading government 
officials into the governments of the national republics and the sovnarkhozes of 
the economic regions within these republics. Thus, for example, former head of 
the All-Union Ministry of Coal Industry Enterprise Construction Leonid Mel- 
nikov (who had been removed from his post as first secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine in 1953 for Russifying the 
western Ukrainian provinces) was appointed chairman of Gosplan of the Kazakh 
SSR and first deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
It may be assumed that the governments of the union republics have only 
nominally used their right to appoint the chairmen of the sovnarkhozes as 
laid down in the law of May 10, 1957 and have in fact merely legalized the 
choice of the candidates sent from Moscow. 

In sum, the differences between the Khrushchev-controlled Central Committee 
and the group of old Stalinists recently overthrown were not over political or 
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ideological matters so much as over.tactics. “Dogmatists” such as Molotov and 
Kaganovich believed that the only way to preserve the dictatorship and the 
empire was the one laid down by Stalin. To quote the Central Committee decree, 
` they were “prisoners of old conceptions and methods,” whose further appli- 
cation threatened a rapid development of contradictions within the system. The 
new leaders are trying to find new, more flexible methods of, if not completely 
halting, at least retarding the deteriorating situation and of preserving, as far as 
possible, the essence of the system—its totalitarian nature—anc of preventing its 
disintegration. This step involves more risks than does the preservation of the 
old forms of leadership, but it is clearly a necessity. A return to the former Stalin ` 
tactics under present conditions would hardly be possible. The present “one- . 
man collective leadership” would use Stalin’s methods only as a last resource, if 
all other methods of retaining control had been exhausted. 
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Khrushchey and the Satellites 
Y ty MARN 


Since the June 1957 plenary session of the Party Central Committee, Nikita 
Khrushchev, always a man of great activity, has been going about his work with 
increased energy, and in recent months has made numerous speeches in Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, and the Soviet Union. Moreover, unlike Bulganin’s trite 
pronouncements in Czechoslovakia or Mikoyan’s carefully phrased declarations 
in East Germany, Khrushchev’s speeches often contained entirely unexpected 
statements, exaggerated praise, and sharp attacks. They were often contra- 
dictory and not always in keeping with the decisions of the June plenary session. 
Khrushchev was evidently influenced by a number of factors, including (1) the need 
to presenta new Soviet foreign policy in view of the present crisis in the Commu- 
nist world, (2) the attempt to increase his own personal authority with the satellite 
Party leaders and, particularly, with the general population, and (3) his own 
expansive nature, which often leads him to make ill-advised statements. Munich’s 
Siddentsche Zeitung sammed up his speeches in Czechoslovakia quite aptly: 
“Khrushchev proved to be a bewildering master at scattering the most contra- 
dictory ideological crumbs left and right as need be.” ; 

Khrushchev’s remarks during the past two months are an expression of his 
efforts to strengthen his position as head of the Party Central Committee and to 
raise and ‘strengthen the Kremlin’s shaky authority in the Communist world. 
An examination of his statements and articles related to them in the Soviet press, 
especially in Kommunist, helps to give some idea of the new course presently 
pursued by him and the difficulties he and the Central Committee are encounter- 
ing with the satellites. 

Logically, Khrushchev’s split with the Soviet orthodox Stalinist-—Molotov 
and Kaganovich—should have been followed by attempts to root out the other 
Stalinists in Ea Europe: Walter Ulbricht in East Germany, Enver Hoxha in 
Albania, and almost all the Czech Patty leaders. Both the Czech and East German 
Party and government leaders’ policies were much closer to those of the defeated 
Molotov-Kaganovich group than to those of its vanquishers. The Czech leaders, 
for instance, despite the changed atmosphere since the Soviet Twentieth Party 
Congress, have made few changes at the top and have refused to rehabilitate 
Slansky and his followers or to improve relations with Tito. 

The anti-Stalinist opposition among the satellites, particularly in East Ger- 
many, was only waiting a signal from Moscow to begin a campaign against those 
Stalinists still in power. However, no signal was given. On the contrary, although 
the first reports of the Kremlin changes carried in the Czech Party organ Rude 
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Pravo had been unsure and pessimistic in tone, during Bulganin’s and Khrush- 
chev’s subsequent stay in Czechoslovakia from July 9 to 16 Khrashchev not only 
accepted the Novotny-Siroky policy but indeed spoke very highly of it, ex- 
pressing his complete confidence for the future. 


The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia has always had the closest links with 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In relations between our Communist 
parties there have never been, nor are there, naturally, at present any clouds... 
which might obscure our brotherly friendship. We have always been united both on 
questions of each country’s domestic policy and on questions of foreign policy, on 
questions of relations between Communist and workers’ parties based on Marxist- 
Leninist foundations, and on all other questions which concerned and concern the 
international revolutionary and workers’ movement.® 


_ Later, Khrushchev and Mikoyan visited East Germany, where Khrushchev 
spoke highly of the Ulbricht-Grotewohl policy, following up his remarks on the 
Czech Party leaders by praising their rejection oz attempts at revision. f 
On numerous occasions Khrushchev sharply criticized Tito and the Yugoslavs, 
their policy of setting up workers’ factory committees (also an attack on Gomulka’s 
policy in Poland), Yugoslavia’s position inside the Communist bloc, and Tito’s 
attitude to the Hungarian events. He referred sazcastically to the Chinese attempt 
to build socialism, stressing that Peiping even interprets Marxism-Leninism in a 
“Chinese fashion.” Finally, he eulogized the late Klement Go-twald, whom the 
present Czech Stalinist leaders accused of mistakes similar to thase of the cult of 
the individual. Thus, Khrushchev’s defense of the East European Stalinists meant ‘ 
that he frequently took up a political position similar to the one for which 
Molotov and Kaganovich had been condemned at the June Central Committee 
plenary session. l i i 
However, the reasons for this are not particularly obscure. Gomulka’s ` 
advent to power in the fall of 1956 was followed by the proclamation of a new 
Polish policy independent of Moscow. During the first two months of 1957 the 
Stalinist group within the Kremlin gained the upper hand, and the Polish leaders’ 
_ position was extremely critical. At this time the Kremlin advarced the principle 
of a single path to socialism—the one laid down by the Soviet Union—obligatory 
for the satellites. ‘This forced Gomulka to turn to Peiping for zid, and during a 
Polish delegation’s trip to China, Cyrankiewicz succeeded not only in persuading 
Mao Tse-tung to accept the idea of an independent Polish policy, but also ob- 
. tained a Chinese guarantee of Poland’s Oder-Neisse border, previously guaran- 
teed only by the Soviet Union. sa 
In May 1957 Gomulka announced at the ninth plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party the formation of workers’ factory ` 
committees, the extension of the rights and powers of local government, the 
granting of self-administration in various forms to the peasantry, and the conclu- 
sion of an agreement with the Polish Roman Catholic Church permitting non- 
- compulsory religious instruction in schools. Gomulka’s policy of comparative 
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democratization could not fail to displease Moscow as being “revisionistic.” 
. After Gomulka’s proclamation of “national roads to socialism” in Poland, the 
other satellites began to develop contacts outside Moscow’s control. Thus, in 
September 1956 an imposing Polish Party and government delegation visited 
Belgrade for talks with the Yugoslav leaders. 


After Peiping’s support for Poland and particularly after the events of the 
June plenary session the ideological and de facto leadership of world Communism 
began to pass to China, and there is presently keen rivalry between China and 
the USSR for the leadership of the movement. At the end of this year or the 
beginning of the next, Mao Tse-tunp is to visit Poland. This visit is likely to do 
much to extend Chinese influence in Eastern Europe. 


Moscow’s attitude to Peiping’s growing influence was revealed during Ho 
Chi Minh’s recent visit to the Soviet capital on July 13. In all probability he was 
acting as Mao’s emissary and was calling on the Kremlin en route to Europe. The 
Soviet press had earlier reported that Ho Chi Minh had last visited the USSR and 
Eastern Europe in 1955 and that his trip would be confined to visits to friendly 
Asian countries. It would seem that this second visit was not to Moscow’s liking. 
In fact, none of the leading Soviet hierarchy was there to greet him at Moscow 
airport. On the other hand, the King of Afghanistan, who arrived in Moscow 
shortly afterwards, was met by all the top Soviet leaders. Ho Chi Minh’s trip to 
Eastern Europe, the talks he held there, his visit to Tito, and their jaint communi- 
qué received little notice in the Soviet press. The open rebuff was continued on his 
return. The only top Soviet leader at the airport was Pospelov; only Voroshilov, 
Kuznetsov, Suslov, Kuusinen, and Pervukhin were at the reception; Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Zhukov did not attend a dinner given in his honor 
by Voroshilov; and only Suslov, Pospelov, and Kosygin saw him off at the 
airport. In contrast to this all the top Chinese Communist personalities were on 
hand to greet him on his arrival in Peiping. 

It is thus apparent that the situation in Eastern Europe and throughout the 
Communist camp has forced the Kremlin to turn for support to the most co- 
operative Communist states—Czechoslovakia and East Germany—for fear that 
further complications may arise in its relations with Belgrade, Warsaw, and 
Peiping. At the same time Khrushchev is attempting to prevent any open conflicts 
or major changes in the leadership of the satellite parties and governments which 
might be interpreted as a consequence of the defeat of the Molotov-Kaganovich 
gtoup. Such conflicts might well put an end to.Soviet authority among the 
satellites, increase the potential strength of Belgrade, Warsaw, and Peiping, and 
plunge the Communist camp into a new crisis. 

i During his tour of Czechoslovakia Khrushchev constantly stressed the 

brotherly attitude of the Soviet people, the equality, particularly politically, of 
all the peoples in the socialist camp, and the noninterference of the Kremlin in 
Czech domestic affairs. Such declarations were designed to increase both his own 
and Moscow’s position among the satellite leaders and to gain the sympathy of 
their peoples. A similar demonstration of brotherly affection accompanied his 
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arrival in East Germany, where, however, he did not get the same popular 
welcome he had had in Czechoslovakia. The lukewarmness of the welcome made 
-Khrushchev’s support of the unpopular Ulbricht more certain, since on his 
return to Moscow he had to admit that the East German popula-ion was generally 
anti-Soviet, and therefore Ulbricht would have to receive Moscow’s support if 
the hold on East Germany were to be maintained. Hence, German reunification 
on the basis of free elections, entailing the possible end of the socialist order in 
East Germany, is out of the question. Khrushchev even promised the East 
German government Soviet armed support should the need arise, a guarantee 
similar to that given Czechoslovakia. 


One of the most pressing problems facing Soviet policy in the satellite countries 
is the maintenance of a centralized economic system controlled by Moscow. 
_ During his trips Khrushchev constantly called for the preservation of the overall 
Communist bloc economic planning system with the division of economic 
functions among the individual countries. 


This task [to overtake the economic development of the West] will be solved 
much quicker if economic cooperation among the socialist countries is strengthened 
and improved on the basis of a rational division of work, cooperation in pro- 
duction, and the coordination of plans for their economic development. 


- While Khrushchev was in Czechoslovakia Pravda published a long article 
entitled “Economic Cooperation Among the Countries of the Socialist Camp.”* 
It was an attempt to demonstrate the advantages of a combined economic planning 
system and referred to beneficial Soviet influence on the past Cevelopment of the 
satellite economies. “The conditions essential for large-scale coordination of the 
economic plans of the socialist countries over a prolonged perod have now been 
prepared. The coordination of plans is an important factor in the life of the 
socialist countries.” The Kremlin naturally wishes to maintain complete economic 
control over Eastern Europe, but pressure has had to give way <o arguments and 
examples of mutual benefits. 


No less important is Khrushchev’s attempt to preserve the political unity of 
the former' Soviet empite in Eastern, Europe. While the Kremlin’s economic 
plans have some chance of success, hopes for the restoration of some form or 
political unity dominated by Moscow are almost nil. The joint Soviet-East 
German communiqué stated that both countries “attach great significance to the 
joint actions of Communist and workers” parties in fundamental problems of the 
international workers’ movement.””® 


At the end of July and the beginning of August there were rumors of attempts 
to form a new political organization to replace the earlier Cominform. There had’ 
been no particular need for such an organization while Moscow had conttolled 
the Communist world. Now, however, the setting up of an authoritarian systena 
for controlling the Communist bloc and the Communist movement as a whole is 
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question of the future of Communism. The Soviet-Yugoslav talks in Romania 
on August 1 and 2 must have broached the subject and Khrushchev probably 
tried to obtain Tito’s agreement to the creation of a new organization for co- 
ordinating and controlling the Communist movement from Moscow. The few 
. teports in the Communist press suggest that he was ‘unsuccessful. 


The failure of Soviet policy led to Khrushchev’s statement that Marxism- 
Leninism should be “gingered up” for the benefit of the people in general. 


Really, comrades, will it be bad for the working class of the Soviet Union, for 

its peoples, or for the countries of the socialist camp, if we add a nice slice of meat, 

„2 Dice piece of butter, and some milk as well to the fine theory of Marxism-Leninism, 

since, as you know, with such Marxist-Leninist teaching it is difficult even for a 

. die-hard to resist? Lubricated, the ideas of Marxism-Leninism will screw themselves 
more forcibly into the brain of each person.® 


This statement contains not merely a practical side, but also an. extremely 
important and possibly fateful element for the Soviet regime, an element which 
alters all earlier ideological tenets on this subject. It is the assertion that a Commu- 
nist society cannot be built without an improvement in the’ standard of living; 
material well-being has beer! given primacy over Communist ideas. This had been 
done to gain the sympathy of the masses, but it is not difficult to imagine the 
attitude of Communist theoreticians and the heads of other Communist states 
towards such “profanation” of the Communist Weltanschauung. 


Khrushchev’s recent endeavors have not been crowned with success, and the 
Kremlin has not regained complete control, as shown by Moscow’s fierce attacks 
during the first half of 1957 on those Yugoslav theoreticians who maintained that 
telations ‘between the socialist countries must be based on the principle of co- 
‘existence. Soviet theoreticians stressed that the concept of coexistence is applicable 
only to the socialist bloc as a whole in its relations with the capitalist world, and 
that within the Communist camp there must be complete economic and political 
unity. 

Now, however, Moscow finds itself forced to re-examine its own thesis and to 
extend the Yugoslav coexistence principle to relations between Communist 
countries. A recent issue of the Party organ Kommunist this year contained an 
article entitled “The Lenin Course of Peaceful Coexistence is the General Line of 
Soviet Foreign Policy,”? which made a number of concessions, including the 
statement that “the principle of peaceful coexistence is being used ever more 
-~ widely as the basis of political and economic relations among the states of the 
socialist camp.” 
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Current Soviet Policy Toward Islam 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG . 


P. Rondot, writing in the magazine L’ Afrique et L’ Asie, stated that he doubted 
whether Islam in the USSR was very tenacious of life.) “Can,” he asked, “it 
really be argued, as some writers have done, that Islam in Soviet Russia has been 
strengthened?” “It is known,” he continued, “that it existed, and is adapting 
itself to the regime, but at what a price? It is no longer the leading influence on 
either society or morality, at least public morality.” He concluded by asking 
whether Islam was still strong in the hearts of believers. 

The answer to this was provided at least to some extent at the Second Central 
Asian Conference of Atcheologists and Ethnographers, held in Stalinabad from 
October 29 through November 4, 1956. A report entitled “Survivals of Religion 
in the Philosophy and Daily Life of the Peoples of Central Asia and their Role in 
Modern Life” showed clearly that Islam contirues to live in the hearts of these 
peoples,? even though it has been forced to adapt itself to the present regime. 
This fact was noted by many of the Party workers and propagandists present. 
Thus, one speaker, G. P. Snesarev, later published in Sovetskaya etnografiya an. 
article called “Some Reasons for the Presezvation of Survivals of Religion Among 
the Uzbeks of Khorezm.”® This article is of particular interest since it gives the 
first official acknowledgment that Islam is adapting itself to preseat-day conditions 
in the USSR, a fact hitherto carefully concealed from the outside world. Snesarev 
wrote that ‘as a result of a slackening of attention paid during the past years ta 
such “survivals” the purely theoretical opinion had been formed that “in our 
times, these survivals have been deprived of all their former significance, do not 
have deep roots in man’s consciousness, and have degenerated into a habit. 
dying quickly and spontaneously. This fairly widespread tendency to underesti- 
mate the importance of survivals of religion, while leading public opinion astray. 
produces self-complacency and acts as a brake on the ultimate reconstruction of 
the consciousness of Soviet people.’’* l 

The realization that the beliefs and traditions of Islam are still very much alive 
among Soviet Moslems, particularly in Central Asia, has led tc an intensification . 
of antireligious propaganda there. The resolution adopted by the conference 
stressed that the solution to the problem of survivals of religion has become o7 
great importance “in connection with the pertinence of the question of the 
atheistic education of the masses.” Soviet ethnographers have been instructed to 
prepare the way for “practical scientific atheistic propaganda.” : 

1 I? Afrique of L’ Asie, Paris, December 1948, p. 13. í 

2 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1957), pp. 153—55. 

3 Ibid, pp. 60—72. 

4 Ibid., p. 60. 
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The conference noted the persistence of many religious beliefs, rites, and 
customs connected with birth and death, along with the tenacity of many others 
in the everyday life of women, among craftsmen, and among the rural popu- 
lation.® One speaker reported that religious survivals could also be found among 
the urban population of Tadzhikistan, even among the intelligentsia. One 
extremely interesting fact was mentioned by Snesarev, who said that he had data 
on the cult of pir, the patrons of artisans, in the unified industrial cooperative 
societies. He concluded that this could-only mean that youth as well as the older 
generation was aware of the pir, whose cult was connected not only with initiation 
ceremonies but also with labor processes. Snesarev asserted that every Thursday 
night there is a general tidying-up in the workshops and a fire is lighted in honor 
of the spirits of deceased craftsmen. In some cases special assemblies of craftsmen 
are held at which the risala, religious statutes governing the particular shop or 
trade, are read. Moreover, certain professions, new to Khorezm Oblast, have 
adopted their own pir. For example, automobile and truck drivers have established 
pir of their own and their own initiation rites.® 

Why are the Soviet authorities so worried about the existence of professional 
rites among workers of the urban artisan classes—the smiths, potters, wood- 
workers, shoemakers, and so on? Snesarev provides the answer: “It is quite 
clear that this provides favorable soil for the transmission from one generation 
to another of old traditions, religious concepts and rites... that is, it hampers 
the penetration of the positive influence of our [Soviet] reality.”? 

Soviet scholars claim that orthodox Islam in the USSR is gradually becoming 
weaker and its religious dogma and codified system of rites are losing their 
earlier significance, although they appreciate that numerous beliefs are still being 
preserved. Snesarev reports that in the Central Asian republics the popularity of 
the mosque is declining and an ever decreasing circle of people observe the wraza 
feast and the keurban-bairam. This is understandable, since under Soviet conditions 
Islam has had to go underground, but it does not reflect a lessening of devotion but 
rather the increased difficulties which the Soviet government is making to prevent 
-the Moslems from performing their religious duties. These circumstances are 
forcing Soviet Moslems to forego public displays of their religious feelings and 
to transfer their religion’s observances to their family or professional circles, since 
these are less accessible to supervision from the authorities. The government, in 
an attempt to weaken the role of orthodox Islam in the social life of Soviet Mos- 
lems, has taken a number of steps, such as imposing a ban on the teaching of 
the fundamentals of the Moslem faith in schools, the destruction of the influence 
of Islam on legal institutions, and the abolition of the Arabic alphabet and the 
study of the Arabic language, previously taught in many Moslem medrese (theo- 
logical training colleges). Snesarev, explaining the decline of orthodox Islam 
among the Moslems of the Central Asian republics, declared that the process was 
helped to a considerable degree by the fact that every year the number of persons 

5 Ibid., p. 153. i 

è Ibid., p. 71. 

7 Ibid., p. 72. 
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who know Arabic decreased. But, although the authorities have had a certain 
amount of success in the struggle against Islam in the Soviet Union by closing 
mosques and liquidating the majority of the spiritual leaders, their successes in 
breaking the devotion of the Moslems themselves have been negligible. 

‘The innumerable ‘antireligious meetings that have been held have not appar- 
ently had the desired effect. The article dealing with the reasons for the survival 
of religious features in the everyday life of the Uzbeks proposed that a number 
of special projects be carried out to combat them.* They included the construction 
of new settlements designed to tear people away from the old ways they had 
adhered to in their former homes, a teview of school curriculums with a view to 
greater atheistic orientation, and a review of the whole system of training youths 
in artisan groups, The struggle against Islam ir’ the family and in everyday life 
is a new stage in the struggle against the Moslem religion. Speaking of the 
retention of pir and the rites connected with them by Central Asian artisans, the 
Soviet scholar S. P. Tolstov reminded the conference of Lenin’s words to the 
effect that whatever the Cofmunists overlook will immediately be put to use by 
hostile elements, in this case Moslem priests and believers. , 

Research on the question of so-called survivals of religion in the outlook of 
the peoples of Central Asia has shown that something has indeed been overlooked, 
hence the'attacks on everything Moslem retained in the hearts of the Soviet 
Moslems. The authorities do not hesitate to offend the religious feelings of 
believers. For example, on July 3, 1957 a meeting of the activists of the Commu- 
nist Party of Uzbekistan was held in Tashkent. Two days later, Pravda Vostoka 
published a speech made at the meeting by First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan Mukhitdinov. He mentioned that Khrushchev, during his 
visit to ‘Tashkent in January, “sharply and justifiably criticized the fact that we 
[the Communist leaders of Uzbekistan] were ccping badly with livestock raising 
and said that its productivity must be raised as much as possible. This has had 
its results. ,.. In the republic there is not a single kolkhoz wi-hout a hog farm.” 
Mukhitdinov went on to state that for the first five months of 1957, 710% more. 
hogs were fattened than for the corrésponding months of 1956. The point is, 
_ however, that the pig is regarded by Moslems as an unclean animal, Hence the 
forced introduction of hog raising in Moslem republics is a distinct offense to 
their religious feelings. It is another example of -he emptiness of Lenin’s “Address 
to All Moslem Workers of Russia and the East,” which declared Moslem reli- 
gious beliefs and customs inviolable and free from restriction.” 

* 


Although the Soviet goverament is doing all it can to prevent a revival of 
Islam in the USSR, especially after the concessions granted religion for politica- 
teasons during and since the war, it is also doing its utmost to convince foreigr 





8 Ibid. i ; 
® Obrazoranis SSSR. Sbornik dokumentos (The Formation of the USSR. A Collection of Documents), 
Moscow, 1949, p. 21. $ -` i 
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Moslems that under the Soviet regime Islam is continuing to enjoy complete 
freedom and even receives support from the state. This forces the Kremlin to 
carty on a two-sided policy: While continuing the struggle against Islam in 
general, individual Moslem institutions; spiritual leaders, muftis, mosques, and 
even medrese ate being retained; although their activities have been restricted to 
such an extent that there is no danger of an increase in the influence of Islam 
among the population. Their mere existence, however, permits the Soviet authori- 
ties to give a certain amount of substance to their claim that Islam is completely 
free in the USSR. 


The way Soviet propaganda works in this respect can be seen from Mukhit- 
dinov’s speech at the First All-Union Conference of Orientalists held in Tash- 
kent.1° He attacked American and British newspapers for disseminating “slander- 
ous rumors about the suppression of the Moslem religion here and about the 
destruction of monuments of the past,” and quoted as examples the Middle 
East Journal and the Islamic Review, which, he claimed, during 1955 and 1956 
published dozens of articles containing “fiction on the persecution of the Moslem 
religion and national culture in the Soviet Central Asian states.” He went on to 
accuse the United States, particularly, of spreading “rumors” that there was no 
freedom of religion in the USSR, and he referred to Article 124 of the Soviet 
Constitution and the corresponding articles of the constitutions of the national 
republics to prove the falsity of these statements. He stated that the falsity of such 
claims was further borne out by the testimony of people of different nations who 
had visited the Soviet Union. He mentioned specifically a professor from the 
University of Philadelphia, who, he said, had attended a service in the Tillya- 
Sheikh mosque in Tashkent on February 15, 1957 and later “publicly refuted 
unfounded statements made in the United States to the effect that in the Soviet 
Union religion was forbidden and the mosques had been closed.” However, 
Mukhitdinov then revealed the reverse side of Soviet policy towards religion. 
“We Communists have never hid our materialistic philosophy from anyone. 
Moreover, we are proud of [it] and are profoundly convinced that the Marxist 
materialistic philosophy proclaimed more-than 100 years ago is the only correct 
one and that it will undoubtedly emerge victorious throughout the world in the 
struggle with idealism and obscurantism.” 


A favorite device of Soviet propaganda to illustrate the freedom of Islam in 
the USSR is to quote statements made from time to time by Soviet muftis and to 
take visitors, primarily Moslems, tb see the mosques. After a visit by a North 
African delegation in 1951, one of its members, General T'ubert, published a 
book on his return to France accepting what he had seen at its face value.11 
-This book was of considerable service to Soviet propaganda, as can be seen in 
an article published in the newspaper Tred on November 6, 1953. In the hope of 
making similar propaganda capital the Soviet government this year invited a 





10 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, June 13, 1957. i : 
11 General Tubert, L’Oxzbéhistan ripublique Sovidtiqne, Paris, 1951. 
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group of religious leaders from Moslem Pakistan, This time, however, the device 
did not work. After returning home, a prominent member of this group, Maulana 
Abdul: Vakhad, writing in the Pakistan Observer, firmly rejected the Soviet propa- 
ganda thesis that the Moslem faith in the Soviet Union enjoyed complete free- 
dom. He stated that after seeing for himself tne position of Soviet Moslems he 
was convinced that not only were they deprived of the opportunity to carry out 
‘their religious rites in freedom and provide a religious education for their youth, 
but their culture was being systematically destroyed. His statement was taken up 
by other Pakistan newspapers. A long article appeared in the Karachi magazine 
Al Islam, asserting that freedom of religion is impossible under Soviet condi- 
tions. The writer asserted that from the moment they seized power the Soviets 
had striven to‘ undermine the Moslems’ devotion to Islam, since Communist 
ideology is in fundamental opposition to its teachings. These statements indicate 
that Soviet propaganda is not being accepted unthinkingly by the religious 
leaders of one of the leading Moslem states. This in turn cannot but be reflected 
on the attitude of the population of the Moslem coun tnies as a whole to the line 
taken by the Soviet Union. 


Perhaps the most devastating comments on the real position of Islam in the 
USSR were made by Maulana Ragib Akhsan, deputy head of the Pakistan dele- 
gation. In a speech at the Pakistan Institute for International Affairs in Karachi he 
stated: (1) there was not a single elementary school in the Soviet Union teaching 
the principles of the Moslem religion, (2) Soviet Moslems were not allowed tc 
issue ‘elementary textbooks on religious questions or books dealing witk 
Islam, its culture, history, or traditions, (3) there was not a single free 
mosque or religious body in the Soviet Union, (4) Soviet Moslems had no claim 
to the income from church property, which could have been used to provide 
teaching and sermons, and (5) there were no teachers in the Soviet Union capable 
of teaching the fundamentals of the Moslem religion. Akhsan, as well as several 
other members of the delegation, drew attention to the fact that very few Soviez 
Moslems were granted permission to make the pilgrimage to Mecca or visi 
other Moslem countries. This is in sharp contrast to Mukhitdinov’s statement in 
Tashkent that Moslems in the Soviet Union were able to make contact with the 
Moslems of other countries “without any difficulty.” 14 


It seems likely that the Soviet government is beginning to recognize that its 
propaganda is not meeting with success. Not wishing to make further concessions 
to Islam at home, but nevertheless desircus of gaining Moslem sympathy abroac, 
new methods, such as the provision of economic assistance to foreign countries, 
are being used. On the domestic scene there is every likelihood that the struggl> 
against Islam in the USSR will take a decisive tam. At least, there has already beea 
a stepping-up of antireligious propaganda ameng Soviet Moslems. 





13 Pakistan Observer, Karachi, August, 1957. 
13 Al Islam, Karachi, August 23, 1957. 
14 Pravda Vostoka, June 13, 1957. 
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The facts noted by the Pakistan delegation are common knowledge to the 
Soviet Moslems‘ but ‘public opinion in the non-Soviet Moslem East is only 
slowly becoming aware of them. That is why.the statements made by the dele- 
_ gates on their return home are so important. It is, moreover, relatively simple 
to give further substantiation to their remarks. A simple comparison of figures is 
sufficient to show that there is no longer freedom of exit for the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In pre-Revolutionary Russia about 50,000—60, 000 pilgrims left for 
Mecca every year; the figure has not exceeded 22 since the Soviets came to power. 
This limitation is further borne out by General Tubert’s account of a conversation 
which took place in 1951 between a member of the North African delegation 
and the son of the mufti of the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan.}® The 
delegates were told that in 1946 the mufti received 200 applications from Turke- 
stan Moslems for permission to make the journey. Only 17 names were submitted 

ns Moscow for further consideration, the others being rejected on grounds of 
o “poor health” or shortage of money. The delegates asked the mufti’s son whether 
their Soviet brothers in faith could publish newspapers and magazines dealing 
with religious questions. They were told that there was complete freedom to do 
so and up to 1947 just such a magazine had been issued. After 1947, however, 
it had ceased to appear, “but only because of lack of funds.” Even though several 
years have passed since the North African delegation’s visit the situation has not 


changed. 


The Moslem church in the USSR is completely dependent on the state. From 
1918 through 1924 all property owned by the Moslem church, including large 
tracts of land, was confiscated. The destruction of the economic foundations of 
Islam in the Soviet Union played an important part in weakening its influence, a 
point emphasized by Sovetskaya etnografiya.1* The Moslem spiritual rulers in 
turn lost their independence, and the muftis became tools Of the Soviet govern- 
ment. When Stalin died the mufti of the European USSR and Siberia sent a 
telegram stating that citizens of the Moslem faith “grieved on the death of our 
brilliant leader and the teacher of the whole world, of our dear father Stalin.” 
Then, again, the mufti of the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan Isham 
Babakhan exhorted all Moslems to support the Stockholm appeal of the Commu- 
nist-inspired international peace movement. It is not surprising to find that on 
Babakhan’s recent death his obituary consisted of a list of the services he had done 
the Soviet authorities. There was no mention of any services he had performed for 

Islam. 


The pattern of Soviet propaganda against Islam and Moslem traditions in the 
USSR is made clear in a book published in 1954 entitled Outline of the History of 
the Study of Islam in the USSR.™" Anti-Moslem propaganda reached its first climax 
between 1935 and 1942, when such works as Islam in Tsarist Russia, On Islam, 





15 General Tubert, op. cit., p. 128. 

16 Sovetskaya etnografiya, op. cit., p. 62. 

17 N, A. Smirnov, Ocherki istorii izucheniya islama v SSSR (Outline of the History of the Study of 
Islam in the USSR), Moscow, 1954. 
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Moslem Holidays and Fasts, and Islam, its Origins and Class Essence were published.1® 
Immediately after World War II the propaganda campaign abated to some extent, 
but it began to increase again in 1950. Numerous anti-Islamic articles appeared 
in the press, for example, in Qizi? Uzbekistan and Pravda Vostoka, and Bakinsky- 
rabochy stated that the teachings of Islam were “nothing but a reactionary theory, 
a weapon in the hands of the parasitic classes and an ideology in the service of 
Arab, Turkish, and Persian conquerors.”2° Qizil Todzhikiston, in an article- 
entitled “Let us Inctease Scientific Atheistic Propaganda,” added that “the 
religion of Islam, which once served the, rich, the emirs, and the officials, has 
now begun to serve Anglo-American imperialism.”*! One of the most recent: 
attacks was in Kazakhstanskaya pravda, which published an article “For Militant 
Antireligious Propaganda” on July 27, 1957. In it religion was accused of hamper- 
ing Soviet citizens from taking a “full and active part in the construction of a 
Communist society.” ` eo 

There is little doubt that the increased propaganda directed against Islam in ' 
the Soviet Moslem republics is aimed at winnirg over future propagandists from 
among the Moslem population there. The Soviet government will have need of 
them in its forthcoming fight to crush Islam’s opposition to Communism. 


18 L, I. Klimovich, Islam » tsarskoi Rossii (Islam in Tsarist Russia), Moscow, 1936; L. I. Klimovick, 
Ob islame (On Islam), Moscow, 1937; G. A. Ibragimov, Islam, ogo proizkboxhdenis i klassovaya sushcbnos 
(Islam, its Origins and Class Essence), Moscow, 1940; L. L Klimovich, Prazdnied i posty islama (Moe 
lem Holidays and Fasts), Moscow, 1941. à 

19 Qizil Uzbekistan, Tashkent, June 2, 1953; Pravda Voctoka, June 29, 1950. 

20 Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, November 16, 1950. 

31 Qizil Todzbikiston, Stalinabad, October 12, 1954. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs | | 


The All-Russian Conference on Children’s Health 


On February 20, 1957 an All-Russian conference on children’s health opened 
in Moscow. Its participants included Minister of Health of the USSR M. D. 
Kovrigina, those ministers of the RSFSR responsible for ‘public health, education, 
the meat, milk, and foodstuffs industries, trade, urban and rural construction, 
representatives from public health organs, krai and oblast executive committees, 
the trade unions, and general practitioners. ; 

The report read by Minister of Health of the RSFSR Kurashov gave a figure 
of 500,000 places in the network of day ‘nurseries of the RSFSR. Of these more 

than two thirds are in urban areas. There is room in the nurseries for only 9.2% of 
the children in urban areas, and only 3.6% in rural areas. In Moscow itself more 
` than 15,000 children are on the waiting list, while more than 7,000 are waiting 
in the other cities of Moscow Oblast. A similar situation exists in Saratov, 
Novosibirsk, Ivanovo, Yaroslavl, and Kalinin oblasts, the Bashkir and Tatar 
ASSR’s, and a number of other places, 

Kurashov pointed out that heads of enterprises and agencies are responsible 
for providing nurseries at the rate of twelve to every 100 women workers but 
complained that these figures have not been fulfilled. In fact, during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1951—55) only 1,067 nurseries to accomodate 59,000 children 
were built. In 1956 the industrial ministries failed to fulfill the plan for the 
construction of nurseries, while the ministries of ferrous metallurgy, the coal, 
petroleum, and chemical industries also built very few. Moreover, a pressing 
need for permanent nurseries arose in rural areas where only seasonal ones had 
been organized previously. Many women ate now working the year round in the 
countryside. 

- The organization of children’s institutions is meeting with a shortage of 
buildings, children’s furniture, tableware, toys, and foodstuffs. This latter point 
explains the presence at the conference of those ministers responsible for in- 
dustry and trade. si 

Kurashov’s report referred to the dispute between the minister of health and 
the minister of primary education on the reduction in the amount of studying 
done by the pupils. He spoke of holidays in the pioneer camps and complained 
that only 40% of all pupils took advantage of this method of relaxation. He 
appealed for the construction of pioneer camps by the method of “popular 
construction.” In other words, parents are to build the camps in their spare time. 

Kurashov reported that there are 23,000 practicing pediatricians in the 
RSFSR, that is, 15% of the total number of doctors in the republic. In the next 
three years a further 8,500-are to graduate. Each pediatrician is apparently over- 
burdened with work, since Kutashov spoke of the need to reduce the size of the 
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areas they have to serve by transferring a number of doctors from other branches 
‘of the health services to work athong children. The chief pediatrician of the 
Prokofev department has to look after up to 2,500 children, although no transport 
is available. The Chelyabinsk Oblast representative also mentioned that his 
oblast has only half the pediatricians it needs. Minister Kurashov complained of 
the shortage of children’s clinics. The ministry is to ask the executive committees 
of the local soviets to set aside stories in new buildings for use as clinics and to 
extend existing ones. 

Kurashov mentioned that there were 110,000 .children’s sickbeds in the 
RSFSR. “However,” he added, “pediatricians are experiencing difficulties in the 
hospitalization of sick [children]. The shortage of beds in a number of cities 
makes it impossible to hospitalize all those ill with dysentry, measles, whooping 
cough, and, in particular, pneumonia. Many children die of pneumonia outside 
the hospitals.” 

This shortage of beds for sick children in hospitals means that Soviet women 
do not go to work. This in turn effects industry and the economy in general. 

T. M. ‘Lazarevich 


The Economy 


The Role of Private Enterprise in Soviet Trade 


The only significant, legal remnant of private enterprise in the Soviet Union 
_ is the kolkhoz market, where thé peasant can sell crops raised om his little private 
plot of land or turn into cash the goods that he has received as payment in kind 
for his work on the collective farm. ‘This market is an important factor in general 
retail trade and its importance tends to increase with any relaxation of the restric- 
tions which have been imposed on it. Thus, in 1955, of a total retail turnover of 
550.8 billion rubles, 48.9-billfon rubles, or 8.75% of the total, were accounted for 
by the kolkhoz market.1 Moreover, as indicated in the magazine Sovetskaya 
torgovlya, 92% of this latter figure originated from the sale of produce by the 
peasants as individuals and only 8% from the collective farms themselves.? The 
kolkhoz market’s share of the sale of foodstuffs was even higher: of a total of 
322.8 billion rubles the market contributed 47.5 billion rubles or 14.5%. 

The peasants also sell their produce through the Central Union of Consumers’ 
Societies (virtually in the form of semi-compulsory deliveries) and through 
commission trade, which is, however, counted as part of the Central Union’s 
turnover. In 1955 commission trade amounted to 4.9 billion rubles, in 1956 to 
7.0 billion rubles, and appears to be increasing.4 

1 Sovetskaya torgovlya. Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Trade. A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, 

. 19. 
Po Sovetskaya torgoriya, August 1957, p. 14. 
3 Soreiskaya torgovlya. Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit. 
4 Sosstskaya torgorlya, August 1957, p. 14. 
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In 1955 the collective farmers sold on the kolkhoz markets- foodstuffs valued 
at 43.7 billion rubles. According to Sovetskaya torgovlya only 7% of the total 
produce sold by the peasants is done through commission trade.’ This would 
make the peasants’ share some 46.7 billion rubles, or 14.3% of all retail trade in 
foodstuffs. However, this figure is probably on. the low side, since it does not 
_ include the produce delivered to the Central Union. Unfortunately, it is at present 

impossible to establish what proportion of the produce from peasant private 
plots passes through the Central Union network or the percentage of the Union’s 
trade accounted for by this produce. But it is likely that the peasants sell to the 
Central Union at least one third of all they sell, which would bring the total of 
their sales up to around 60 billion rubles a year. 


The kolkhoz market is of considerable importance to the average city worker, 
doing much to bridge the shortage of certain foodstuffs in the diet of the average’ 
Soviet citizen. It is the chief source of supply of foodstuffs, and the cost of the 
goods put up for sale on it reflects the shortage of the moment. 

The main suppliers to the kolkhoz market are the 500,000 peasants who 
come to the market every day and provide 92% of the goods sold there.® It has 
already been noted that at the slightest relaxation of controls the kolkhoz market’s 
share of total trade increases rapidly. Thus, in 50 cities of the Ukraine the propor- 
tion of the kolkhozniks’ produce in the total market sales has been increasing 
steadily since 1953, as can be seen’ from the following table: 


"The Proportion of Kolkhoznik Produce in Total Market Sales 


(Io Percentages) 

1953 1955 1956 
Grains on itia iaaa 47 81 92 
FOUL: oe: caes sents ges dees 62 84 90 
Groats* louere. D 71 83 89 
Potatoes .......... E 92 93 96 
Other Vegetables ....... 73 72 78 
Mest, siverto eih etera 87 96 97 
Pats ree aa 97 99 98 
Millen cats eteoawteaeaks - 84 75 69 
Bees pesclauteee Seats 92 96 97 
Poultry ness... . 7 85 65 
Vegetable Fats .......... 69 80 92 


SOURCE: Sovetshaya torgeeiya, August 1957, p 10 


The Soviet leaders are already perturbed by the role played by the kolkhoz 
market, and are beginning to take steps to alter the situation, although to date 
no decrees have been issued, only proposals and instructions emanating from 
the kolkhozes. These include cuts in the amount of actual produce given as part 
of the remuneration for the workday unit, compensating the loss with an 
increase in the amount of cash paid. For a considerable time two kilograms has 





5 Ibid. 
© Thid., p. 13. 
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been the maximum amount of grain given per workday unit, and limitations 
ate also being imposed on other forms of produce. Nothirg drastic has beem 
done so far, however, probably ‘because Khrushchev wants to preserve the 
popularity he has gained by his policy of comoarative moderation. 
It is obvious that private farming is still very much alive in the Soviet Union 
and that the elements of private trade are firmly implanted there. But althouga 
private initiative has helped overcome the difficulties in the provision of food- 
stuffs which the country is constantly undergoing, it is nevertheless viewed by 
the government as a threat to the existence of the socialist system. Therefore, 
contrary to the interests of the population, the campaign against a revival cf 
private farming and against the creation of agricultural surpluses on the kolkhozes 
will be pursued with unabating intensity. l A. I. Poplujko 
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REVIEWS 
Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 10 and 11, 1957. 


The tenth number of Kommunist this year appeared soon after the June 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee which condemned the “Malenkov- 
Molotov-Kaganovich anti-Patty group,” and, as expected, the issue reflects to a 
considerable degree this event. The editorial, “The Party’s Strength is the Unity 
of its Ranks and its Collective Leadership,” is devoted to a denunciation of the 
gtoup’s activities with the purpose of justifying the plenum’s decision. The 
crimes of the group are formulated as follows: It is accused of having formed a 
faction intent on altering Party policy, of obstructing the decisions of the 
Twentieth Party Congress, and of opposing the Party’s measures for the re- 
organization of the administration of industry and construction. 

A second editorial, “For Lenin’s Principles in Questions of Literature and 
Art,” is of considerable importance. Socialist realism is presently running into 
difficulties throughout the world of Communism. On the basis of Patty policy 
the article defends the three essential points of socialist realism: partiinost (Party 
spirit), ideinost (ideological content), and #arodnost (national content). This division 
contains a poorly concealed piece of sophistry: partiinost refers, of course, to the 
Communist Party, ideinost is Communist ideology, while narodnost, which would 
appear to be non-Party, is virtually a synonym for partiinost. Indeed, even 
Communist propaganda has recently been endeavoring to identify partinost and 
narodnost. In other words, literature and art are to be subordinated to Party 
interests. Once again, V. Dudintsev and A. Yashin are condemned, and the 
symposium Literaturnaya Moskva taken to task. A new point is that Shepilov is 
now accused of many errors which are said to have had a negative effect on the 
development of Soviet literature. Thus, a scapegoat has been found; the guilty 
person has been removed from his position, and the Party leaders now have a 
formal reason for carrying out repressive measures against those writers who, in 
the Central Committee’s opinion, have violated the principles of socialist realism. 


The remaining material in this issue of Kommunist falls into three sections: 
(1) anniversaries falling in 1957; (2) theoretical and practical questions of 
Communism; and (3) articles directly or indirectly touching on life in non- 
Communist countries. There are two articles on anniversaries: P. Sobolev’s 
“The Union of the Working Class and Poorest Peasants in the October Revo- 
lution” and K. Berbekov’s “Four Hundred Years With the Peoples of Russia,” 
dealing with the union of Kabarda with Russia. 

The first article outlines the history of the beginning of the 1917 Revolution. 
Lenin alone is mentioned, Stalin is completely omitted. The author chooses his 
facts with the intention of proving that the peasants supported the Bolsheviks in 
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1917, but he falls into a contradiction when he states that, “after the overthrow 
of Tsarism the overwhelming majority of the peasants and a cdasiderable part o7 
the workers followed the petty bourgeois parties of the Mensheviks and SR’s 
[Socialist Revolutionaries] and considered the continuation of the war inevitable 
for saving the conquests of the Revolution.” 

Further, Sobolev states thet Lenin, by effecting the union of the working 
class and the peasantry, attracted the latter ontc his side. This is anything brt true 
Lenin succeeded for a time in attracting the sympathy of the peasantry not by a 
union with the working class, but by borrowing the Socialist Revolutionaries 
| agrarian program. However, many peasants soon saw through Bolshevik dema- 
goguery and joined the White Army against the Bolsheviks. Now, on the eve of 
the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, the Communist leaders ‘find 
it convenient to state that the struggle in the countryside was only between th= 
poor peasants and the landowners. In fact, it took place between the pecsantry 
and the Bolsheviks. The struggle, wh:ch was violent during the-years of collec- 
tivization, has not ceased in forty years of Bolshevik rule in the USSR. 


Berbekov’s article discusses the anniversary of the union of Kabarda and 
Russia in 1557 during the reign of Ivar IV. The fact that relations between Russa 
and Kabarda in the post-Revolutionary period have been marked by the de- 
portation of the Kabardinian population to Siberia is not discussed, althouga 
mention is made of the Party’s measure for the rehabilitation of the deported 
people. The measure referred to is a Supreme Soviet decree allowing the 
Kabardinians, Kalmyks, and other peoples to return to their homelands. This 
step incidentally contradicts tae Communist claim of Party infallibility, for -t 
quite definitely admits that mistakes have been made and injustices committed. 


An article by M. Domrachev, S. Merentsev, and V. Pchelin, “The Pazty and 
the Pedple,” treats Communist theory. It begins with the assertion that the Party . 
is both linked with the people and concerned about its welfare. The latter assertion 
is supported by a number of figures on increased harvest yields, housing construc- 
tion, and improved cultural life—all ascribed to the unceasing care of the Part-. 
But the fact is overlooked that harvest yields are increasing all over the world, 
even where there are no Communist parties; housing construction is developing 
everywhere; and the cultural level of people ir. general is improving. An objective 
analysis would reveal that the Party, not the population, benefits from in=reased 
harvest yields. Housing construction is anything’ but satisfactory, while things 
are not going so well on the cultural =ront. 

E. Varga’s “There is no Crisis of Communism” takes issue with the Americen ’ 
magazine Fortune, which in February 1957 published several articles on the Sovist 
economy. The figures quoted by Forfune are contested but the tone of the article 
is anything but convincing and no answer to Fortune. The conclusions which cen 
be drawn are that overall Soviet production is lower than American. livirg 
conditions have not improved in the USSR in the postwar period, the Sovizt 
-~worker’s standard of living is lower than his American counterpart’s and labor 
productivity and wages are lower in the USSR. | 
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Thus, Soviet attempts to present Soviet life in the most favorable light in 
view. of the approaching anniversary of the October Revolution have led to 
involuntary reservations or contradictions. 


~ 


* 


No. 11 differs from the preceding number in that, apart from the leading 
article, it deals mainly with Soviet domestic problems. Any attacks on non- 
Communist countries, aspects of Soviet foreign policy, or facts, carefully chosen, 
from life outside the Communist blot, come within the articles on domestic 
topics. The reason for this concentration on the home scene is not particularly 
obscure, The recent changes in the leading Party ranks have been so drastic that 
the Soviet people, whether Party members or not, have been thrown into a state 
of confusion, and some attempt must be made to clarify matters. Soviet propa- 
ganda is now doing its utmost to show that Molotov and Kaganovich, whose 
role not only under Stalin but also in Lenin’s time had been considerably greater 
than that of Khrushchev, had turned out to be working against the Party, while 
Khrushchev was the true continuer of Lenin’s ideas. The methods used to 
achieve this objective range from demagogic dithyrambs to the suppression or 
distortion of facts. 


Thus, for example, the editorial, “The Lenin Course of Peaceful Coexistence 
is the General Line of Soviet Foreign Policy,” abounds with unqualified praise for 
the Party’s policy of advocating the coexistence of states with different political 
systems, an idea ascribed to Lenin. But, as pointed out on several occasions in 
the non-Soviet press, Lenin regarded a conflict of arms between socialist and 
capitalist-states inevitable, and the term “peaceful coexistence” was first used by 
Stalin and then taken up by Khrushchev. 


The leading article states outright that the Twentieth Party Congress “further 
developed Lenin’s thesis of peaceful coexistence ... and came to the conclusion 
that it was possible to avert a war in the present era.” All references to Lenin and 
his theories are made in such a way as to demonstrate that current Communist 
policy is backed by the authority of the Party. There is no doubt, however, that 
the present line is the result of a sober evaluation of the present political, eco- 
nomic, and military position of the USSR. If it served their purposes the Soviet 
leaders would quote Lenin to prove just the opposite of what they are trying to 
prove today. Lenin is rather handy that way. 


The successes achieved by the socialist camp are praised inordinately, parti- 
cular stress being laid on a claimed increase in the strength of so-called progressive 
forces in the outside world. No-mention is made of the contradictions which have 
cropped up in such socialist countries as Poland and Hungary, of the crisis now 
facing the Italian Communist Party, or of the general loss of sympathy among 
such fellow travelers as. Howard Fast. ; 

Anti-Party activities are much more to the fore in A. Rumyantsev’s “Creative 
Marxism-Leninism and Party Policy,” in which the Party’s policy is claimed to be 
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the only correct one, while the Party itself is described as the only force acting ia 
the interests of the people. The accusations made against the “anti-Party” group 
included revisionism of Marxism-Leninism, refutation of achievements on the 
international plane, ignorance of facts, and adherence to outdated organizational 
forms of economic administration. 

An article by N.Shatagin and S.Shchegoleva entitled “The Go-ahead 
Program of the Preparations for October” describes Stalin as a Leninist, faithfulky 
carrying through Lenin’s policy at the Sixth Party Congress in 1917. The autho-s 
state that “Stalin’s reports contained a Leninist evaluation of the country’s 
political situation... and a profound analysis of the distribution of class forces 
was made.” 

V. Lacis’ “The October Revolution and the Historical Fate of the Latvian 
_ People” is of a-pseudohistorical nature, and contributes nothing new or of 
particular interest. Much more to the point is N.Aleksandrov’s “The 
Strengthening of Socialist Legality is an Important Condition for the Develop- 
ment of the Socialist System,” waich begins by identifying Malenkov, Molotov, 
and Kaganovich with all the illegal acts that have been committed. Soviet law 
is eulogized as a system of general, obligatory norms established or sanctioned by 
the socialist state and designed to aid the building of socialism. This means, 3f 
course, that the guiding factor in Soviet law is not the principle of justice but the 
expediency of policy. Aleksandrov quotes a number of violztions, but only such 
comparatively petty offenses as punishment for rowdiness on the streets after 
midnight or for a family squabble. He indicates that certain articles in the Soviet 
legal code are out of date and should be amended. He does not, however, attack 
the nature of Soviet legislation and its political rather than judicial foundatiors. 

Y. Sapelnikov’s and P. Serebrennikov’s “Socialism and the Solution to the 
Problem of Feeding the Population” is centered on the claim that Soviet milk 
production per capita will overtake American in 1958. Most of the autho-s’ 
assertions on this score are unsubstantiated except by reference to statemerts 
made by Khrushchev. However, the St. Louis Post Dispatch is quoted as having 
stated sometime at the end of Febzuary that four million Americans are condemnzd 
to live at a starvation level. Such propaganda is offered as a source of comfort Hr 
the Soviet citizen, who has himself had a low standard of living for many yeacs. 

The final articles deal'with the Communist parties of China and Brazil. The 
line taken is that these parties are closely aligned with their Soviet counterpart 
and that there are no differences between the policies pursced by them and that 
of the Soviet Union. i : 

The issue concludes with a review of L. I. Zubkov’s book Outlines of ‘he 
History of the USA (1877—1918), a work which does its best to show the United 
States as the citadel of world capitalism, pursuing an imperialistic foreign policy. 

It is worthy of note that this issue, in common with many previous numbers, 
contains little theoretical material as such, even’ though Kommunist is the Part7’s 
theoretical organ. Even those articles which may be described as in keeping w_th 
the proclaimed object of the magazine are usually on a low level. The reason is 
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that there is no one in the Soviet Union today who could be termed a theoretician 
of Communist doctrine. The old brigade of Bolsheviks, which had included 
several major theoreticians, has died off, and no one has appeared to take their 
place. Thus, the Communist Party at. present is pursuing a strictly practical 
course, which can be adapted to meet the political needs of the moment. 

E. E. Kovalenko 


The Ruptured Integument 


THE NEW CLASS. By Mmovan Djias. Published by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1957, 214 pp. 


Near the beginning of his re-examination of the Communist system, Milovan 
Djilas, the erstwhile theoretician of Yugoslav Marxism, asks a simple and startling 
question about the Bolshevik Revolution of October 1917. He quotes a little- 
known March 1918 speech of Lenin at the Seventh Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party to the effect that the necessary social forms for a socialist 
society did not exist in Russia, and asks: “If the conditions for a new society were not 
sufficiently prevalent, then who needed the Revolution?” . 

The question is the key to his challenge. It had always been accepted in Marxist 
theory that the “seeds of the new society” ripen in the old, and only when 
capitalism had exhausted all the potentialities would, as Marx puts it in his great 
botanical metaphor in the Communist Manifesto “the integument burst asunder” 
and the new society emerge. But in Russia, more than in any country in Europe, 
these objective conditions were lacking. Thus, truly, “who needed the revolution?” 

Whatever the merits of the contention that the war-weary masses supported 
the Bolsheviks in October 1917, it is quite clear, as Isaac Deutscher and other 
historians have admitted, that by the end of 1920 the Bolsheviks would have 
been swept from power if free elections had been permitted in Russia. Lenin 
himself recognized the temper of the times by taking “one step backward” with 
the New Economic Policy, which allowed a measure of individual initiative and 
economic freedom. But then the screws tightened, and by the early 1930’s the 
savage collectivization and the forced industrialization had begun. 

For Djilas the main function of the Communist system bas been to spur a 
forced industrialization on a backward country. The apologists for the system 
argue that the effort did create an industrial society, achieving in four decades 
what Western society achieved in ten. But that effort“has been accomplished 
through a repression of freedom, a ruthlessness rarely if ever seen in human 
history, and the establishment of a new system of privilege and a new class which 
rules in the name of the proletariat. And the further witless irony is that the 
Soviet economy has achieved the goals it has only through a frenzied mobilization 
and extraordinary waste of resources. 

“The Communist planned economy,” says Djilas, “conceals within itself an 
anarchy of a special kind. In spite of the fact that it is planned, the Communist 
economy is perhaps the most wasteful in the history of human society.” Much of 
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this waste is hidden by impressive figures of steel production and the like. But 
from the start the Bolsheviks have had little sense of economic rationality. In tke 
first days after the Revolution, the days of so-called War Communism, money 
was abolished because money ‘was presumably a means of exploitation rather 
than simply a measure of exchange. Even to this day the Russian economy hes 
little sense of comparative costs or of efficient use of capital. The planners rare_y 
know whether it would be more economic to exploit one resource or another, to 
build one type of factory rather than another. As in the case of a military con- 
mander who seeks to reach a hill at any cost, the troops are expendable, With its 
huge natural and human resources the Soviet Union can, like the United States, 
often hide enormous waste. But the other countries of Eastern Europe which 
have mechanically copied the Soviet plan—Poland, Romania, and Hungary—hare 
found themselves in distress, while-the Yugoslavs have had to dismantle their 
centralized planning apparatus, réintroduce market mechanisms, and restrict the 
role of planning to broad investment goals. 


So, what is left in the end is a new privileged class, “unable to accomplish that 
in which they so fanatically believed,” and unable to acknowledge the fact since 
this “would be an admission that the revolution was unnecessary .. . [and] that 
they themselves had become superfluous.” 


In its broad outlines, what Djilas has said is not new. Before the Revolution 
a Polish anarchist named Machajski made the melancholy prediction that a 
revolution in the name of the working class led by intellectuals and professioral 
revolutionaries would end only in a new class domination and in a renewed class 
struggle. Rosa Luxemburg, a leader of the German Spartacus party and a 
founding member of the Communist International, in her sharply written pam- 
phlet The Russian Revolution warned Lenin in 1918 that the suppression of demo- 
cracy in the Communist Party could only lead to a dictatorship within the parry. 
Trotsky, in his The Revolution Betrayed (1936), coe the danzers which bureau- 
cratization would bring. 

But two elements give the Djilas book its special point—and bite. First, trat 
as one of the “new men,” wholly educated within Marxist walls, he has worked 
his way out of the dark tunnel with such brilliance and clarity. And second_y, 
his insistence that the privileged group in Russia constitutes a “new class.” 


At first glance one may ask, why such a to-do about the term “class?” Such 
a question fails to take into account not only the history of Marxist dogmatics aad 
its crucial bearing on ideology, but more, the entire moral basis of the Communist - 
appeal. Over a period of 40 years, the substantive basis cf Communism has 
changed considerably: equality of wages has given way to unequal and startlingly 
high differentials; freedom and experimentalism in art to bleak conformity; 
workers’ control to bureaucratic management, and so on. But what has remaired 
always, as the myth, is the notion of selfless purpose, the argument that all these 
changes were necessary since the Party was in the “service c= the people.” Leon 
Trotsky, although he saw every step of the way, stopped short of a complete 
break with the system because, in his mind, Russia was still a ““workers’ state,” 
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and therefore historically “progressive.” President Eisenhower recently remarked 
that when he first met Marshal Zhukov, the Soviet marshal said to him: “In your 
system, people only think about their self-interest; in ours, we serve the 
community.” Eisenhower found it hard to find an answer. 


Djilas’ book provides the answer: the Communists are not serving the com- 
munity, but a new class—and this provides the moral basis for the complete 
rupture with the Communist system. 


This, then, is the unique feature of The New Class.It is not, as so many recent 
books by former Communists, an inside story of the Byzantine intrigues for 
power, though such accounts are important in understanding the nature of power; 
it is a book which goes back to first premises. And on that basis, it stands as a 
challenge to every Communist ideologist the world over to re-examine, as Djilas 
has, the basis of his allegiance to the Communist cause. Daniel Bell 


Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya 


Organ of the Institute of World Economy and International Relations of the Acaderey of Sciences of the USSR. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issue No. 1, 1957. 


In July-of this year the publishing house Pravda began publication of a maga- 
zine called World Economy and International Relations for the Institute of World 
Economy and International Relations of.the Soviet Academy of Sciences. The 
‘new publication is essentially a continuation of the magazine issued prior to 
1947—48 by the Institute of World Economy and World Politics, which was then 
merged with the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Before they disappeared from the scene in 1948 the old institute and its organ 
were subjected to severe criticism, and one of its leading members, Evgeny S. 
Varga, was accused of serious mistakes of a “bourgeois reformist” nature after 
the publication of certain articles on the economies of Western states just after 
World War I. Varga confessed his errors and fell into disrepute. Now it seems 
he has been given another chance, for he is a member of the editorial staff of the 
new magazine and, in fact, appears to have considerable say in the general line 
taken by it. é 


The editorial, “Our Tasks,” in setting forth the aims of the publication, 
likewise sets the general tone for the issue, inasmuch as it is replete with attacks 
on capitalism in general and the United States in particular. This anti-American 
line is taken up by I. Trakhtenberg in his “Inflation and the Strained Credit and 
Monetary System of the United States,” M. Grechev in his “Specific Features. of 

` the Colonial Policy of the United States,” an attempt to prove that America is 
a colonial power, and I. Gireev in his “A New Increase in Military Expenditure 
and War Production in the United States,” designed to show that the United 
States is the driving force behind the arms race. 


Other countries which come in for attack are Great Britain, France, and West 
Germany. I. Lemin’s “Britain Since the Suez Crisis” is a collection of facts and: 
figures catefully selected to show that there has been a sharp deterioration cf 
Britain’s economic position and that she is dependent on the United States 
economically. Similarly, Y. Ryubinsky’s notes “Drafts of a Constitutional Reform 
in France” and V. Mikhailov’s “The Crisis o7 Poujadism” both take a negative 
approach. V. Razmerov’s “The West German Atomic Program” makes muca 
of the alleged dangers of a revival of German militarism, and Y. Yakovlev s 
“West German Expansion in Underdeveloped Countries” is an attack on tke 
German export program. 

As is only to be expected, Western European attempts at economic coopera- 
tion are bought under fire. A long article entitled “The Creation of the Commcn 
Market and Euratom” lists the “contradictions” which are considered an inevi- 
table consequence of a common market in Europe and the military objectives of 
the Euratom scheme. The line taken in G. Skorov’s “Eurafrica—A Plan for 
Neocolonialism” is obvious from the title. j 


In spite of the efforts of the editorial board, the articles in this first issue a-e 
sometimes forced on the defensive. Thus, I. Sokolov’s “Problems of Capitalism as 
Interpreted by Reformism,” essentially a review of John Strachey’s Contemporary 
Capitalism, which was published in 1956, cannot sustain its initial onslaught. Sok- 
lov argues with modern Western political economists in an attempt to prove that 
no changes are taking place in the economic life of the West and that capitalism 
is essentially the same as described first by Marx and then by Lenin. Consideratle 
criticism is directed at Strachey’s theory of organized capitalism. Withoat_ 
producing any facts to substantiate his case he claims that the British Laborite 
has been-falsifying Marx’s theory on labor costs. 


However, Sokolov is using these accusations as an indirect method of defercd- 
ing the theory of the constant impoverishment of the proletariat, a favor-te 
theory of Communist economists but quite in contradiction to the rising prcs- 
perity outside the Soviet bloc. Since he cannot gainsay that after 1850 the work- 
ing class made great strides materially in the more advanced Western countr-es 
he tries to argue that these improvements were not a reflection of a better standard 
of living but an absolute necessity. This is an echo of an argument propounded 
last year by Kommunist, which stated that for most Americans an automobile iz a 
“painful necessity” in view of the distances involved between their homes aad 
places of work. Hence an automobile is merely a means of transportation, not an 
indication of an improved standard of living. It may reasonably be asked tken 
why workers in such large Soviet cities as Stalingrad and Karaganda, wh:ch 
measure 50 and 40 kilometers across respectively, do not also need an automobile. 


It cannot even be argued that the theories of relative and absolute impoverish- 
ment ate particularly complex. Absolute impoverishment means simply that che 
volume of goods or public services which the average worker can obtain for nis 


1 Kommunist, No. 10 (1956), p. 105. 
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- wage is constantly decreasing. But in the West actual wages, even taking into 
‘account periodic fluctuations, have shown a definite increase in this respect for 
some time. Overall production is rising with a better variety of goods available, 
per capita consumer goods production is increasing, consumption has been 
stepped up, public services have incréased, and more is spent on leisure-time 
pursuits. : 

- Even in the case of comparative impoverishment, which can include decreases 
in manual workers’ shate of the national income, increase in the profits of enter- 
prises, a drop in the manpower required per manufactured unit, and increase in 
administrative expenses, Sokoloy is unable to refute Strachey’s assertion, sup- 
ported by numerous figures, that wages are constantly becoming a larger pro- 
portion of the national income in England. He therefore claims that Strachey’s 
statistical data do not prove the point he is trying to make. Why then did Sokolov. 
not analyze these statistics and show just where Strachey had gone wrong? The 
treason is that an analysis of factual data would provide comparisons from which 
the Soviet reader might make some unpleasant deductions about his own system. 
As to which country is really engaged in impoverishing the working class, a 
clear indication is found in a Soviet textbook of political economy issued by the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. It states that “in order for a socialist society 
to live and develop the increase in labor productivity must always outstrip the 
growth of wages.” 2- 


I. Blyumin’s and I. Dvorkin’s “Contemporary Bourgeois Political Economy 
and Revisionism” begins with an attack on the Polish economists Jan Drew- 
nowski and Czeslaw Grabowski, who have been demanding that economic 
science, which in the Communist countries has been replaced by the govern- 
ment’s economic policy, be reintroduced. The most violent attacks, however, 
are made on the British economist Keynes and his follower, the Polish economist 
Zdislaw Sadowski, who was accused of revisionism. Sadowski acknowledged 
that Western political economy had a scientific basis and demanded that a distinc- 
tion be drawn'in his own country between science and ideology. He is attacked 
for his view that the creation of-a unified political economy is essential. In an 
analysis of Keynes’ work in the magazine Zycie gospodarcze he claimed that Keynes 
had “made the old bourgeois economic science realistic, had adapted it to’ a 
certain degree to an analysis of the unhealthy symptoms of capitalism, and had 
taught to some extent how to combat [them].”? Blyumin and Dvorkin go to 
some considerable lengths in an effort to discredit Keynes’ work. 


The low level of the theoretical analysis made in Blyumin’s and Dvorkin’s 
article would have made, the article of little interest had it not been for the fact — 
that the authors were obliged to give the Soviet reader some indication of the 
economic theories held in the West and outline some new economic trends of 
thought. It must not be forgotten that many Soviet citizens are capable of separat- 
ing the propaganda from the facts where the development of foreign theoretical 


23 Politicheskaya ekonomiya (Political Economy), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1955. 
> Zycie gospodarcze, Warsaw, No. 2 (1957). ' 
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thought and practical economic achievement are concerned. Thus; in spite of th= 
distortions of Soviet criticism they can get a fair picture of what is going o2 


outside. 


The new magazine is designed to discredit the economic policy of the Westera 
countries and belittle the theoretical achievements of modern political economy. 
At the same time it must show that the newly revived Institute and its organ have 
been cleansed: of all traces of reformism or revisionism. Nevertheless, as the 
contents of some of the articles in ‘the first issue show, even articles written in a 
completely biased tone can be dangerous because their authors are obliged to 
quote the works of foreign writers and thereby ee the alert reader with the 


theories of Western economists. 


A, Poplujko ` 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


ALEXANDER KISCHROWSKY, Soviet 
Religious Policy and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 37, 136 pp. (In 
German). 

After outlining the theoretical tenets which 
illustrate the attitude of Marxism-to religion, the 
author analyzes the Soviet government’s religious 
policy, which he divides into the following 

periods: (1) 1917—27, the weakening of the 
church; (2) 1927—39, the destraction of the 
church; and (3) 1939—54, the uaa On of the 
church. r 

In the last chapter, the author gives a sketch of 
church policy during the past two years. 

The work contains an exhaustive bibliography. 


* 


a 


L. O. BECK, Protective Afforestation in the USSR. 
Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 56, 118 
pp. (In Russian). 

- In a short introduction the author outlines the 
so-called Stalin plan for the transformation of 
nature, and clearly shows how unrealistic it 18 
and how impossible to put into practice. He then 
goes on to discuss in detail the decree of October 20, 
1948 covering the planting of forest shelter belts 
in the USSR. He describes the reaction of Party 
leaders and scientists to the decree, which is one 
of the measures introduced to combat droughts. 
A historical outline of the development of pro- 


_ tective afforestation in pre-Revolutionary Russia 


is given. 
Beck concludes with a discüssion of the ways 
the Soviets handled the problem up to World 


' 
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War D, inchding methods other than foret 
planting. He analyzes mistakes that have been 
made both on the theoretical plane and in practical 
application. 

Tte work is supplemented by a map showing the 
location ‘of the country’s protective forest bel-s. 


* 


ERGI, No. 9, 1957, 128 pp. dn Turkish). ’ 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Mirza Bala, “The Turkic Peoples During the 
Russian Revolution;” N. Galay, “Lessons of the 
Hungarian Uprising;” A. Battal-Taymas, “Sadri 
Maksudi Arsal;” V. Marchenko, “Soviet Eoo- 
nomic Problems of the Sixth Five-Year Plac;” 
R. Karcha, “The Crisis in Soviet Pedagogics;” 
S. Tekiner, “The Weak Voice Wishing to Sup- 
press the Trath;” Y. Miroglu, “The Dynam-cs 
of the Soviet Population ;” A. Gaev, “Soviet 
Concentration Camps.” 

The issue also contairs a report on the Press 
Conference of the West German Islamic Sociecy, 
miscellaneous features and a “Chronicle of Eventa,” 


\ 


VESTNIK, No. 23, 1957, 192 pp. (in Russian). 

Tais issue begias with V. Mertealow’s “Ihe 
Collectivjzation of Agriculture and Its Results.” 
The author examines the difficulties experienced 
by the kolkhozes and government measures up 
to the beginning of 1957. 

A. Polezhaev’s “Soviet Heavy Industry and -he 
New Handbook of the Central Statistical Admn- 
istration” shows how the Soviets adjust tkeir 
figures to give a favorable picture of industry, 
deliderately ignoring numerous economic factcrs. 


A. Paramonov’s “The Effectiveness of Protec- 
tive Forest Belts in the USSR” begins with some 
general statements on silviculture and the influ- 
ence of the forest belts on the climate of adjacent 
areas and harvest yields. Examples are given of 
changes in harvests as a result of the planting of 
forest belts. 

V. Ilin’s “The Struggle Against Freedom of 
Scientific and Philosophical Work in the USSR” 
is a short historical review of the development of 
Marxist ideas in Soviet science and philosophy. 
‘The article shows that the concept “freedom” does 
not exist for the Marxist, and that dialectical 

, materialism is but a pseudoscience, serving the 
interests of the Commmunist Party. 

N. A. Anatoleva’s “The Insulted and the 
Injured in Soviet Society” discusses a number of 
recent Soviet literary works and comes to the 
conclusion ‘that Soviet society is divided into 
oppressors and oppressed. 

The Section “Notes” contains N. Kulikovich’s 
“The Political Training of Theater Workers in the 
USSR” and Abbot Georgi’s “Religious Life in the 
USSR During the German Occupation.” 

The Section “Criticism and Bibliography” con- 
tains short reviews of Trends in Economic Growth: 
A Comparison of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Bloc, published by the Legislative Service of the 
US Library of Congress; W. W. Rostow’s (and 
others) The Dynamics of Soviet Society; David D. 
Dallin’s The Changing World of Soviet Russia; 
Alexander Orlow’s Kreml-Gebeimnisse; the 1956 
issues of the magazine Railroad Transportation; and 
Ths Zalomov Family: Memoirs and Documents, pab- 
lished by the Komsomol Central Committee. 

There is also a bibliographical index of the latest 
literature on the Soviet Union and Communism, 
and a list of recent Institute publications. 


* 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNIK, No. 10, 1957, 

_ 174 pp. (In Ukrainian). 
This issue -contains the following articles: 
V. Holubnychy, “The National Economy of the 
Ukraine in 1940 and 1954;” M. Miller, “The De- 


struction of the Orthodox Church by the Bolshe- 
viks;” L. Poltava, “The Ukrainian Motion Pic- 
ture;” N. Kulikovych, “Ukrainian Music in the 
Stalin and Post-Stalin Periods;” V. Dubrovsky, 
“Nikolai Skrypnyk;” O. Paramoniv, “The Fate of 
the Ukrainian Forests,” 


* 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 7, 
174 pp. (no Belorussian). 


This issue contains the following articles: Ales 
Berazniek, “Along the Beaten Path of Socialist 
Realism;” Paval Urban, “Latest Political Tend- 
encies in Soviet Historical Studies ;” Mikola Kuli- 
kovic, ““The Exploitation of Art to Raise Kolkhoz 
Productivity;” Jan, Stankievic, “Nashanivstvo and 
Bolshevism;” A. Konas, “Technical Training on 
the Belorussian Railroads;” S. Kabys, “Belo- 
russian Agriculture During the First Year of the 
New Five-Year Plan.” 


A reviews and discussions section is appended. 


1957, 


á * 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 


No. 1, 1957, 136 pp. (In English). 


Studies on the Soviet Union is a new Institute pub- 
lication intended to present material on problems 
concerning the East. 

This first issue contains the following articles: 
N. Poppe, “The Soviet View of Ghandi;” E. 
Yurievsky, “The Development of Russia Before 
1917;” A. Popluiko, “The Economic Develop- 
ment of Pre-revolutionary Russia;” A. Yurchenko, 
“The Rise of Communism in Russia;” V. Mertsa- 
lov, “Collectivisation in the USSR;” Z. Stahl, 
“The Soviet Union and the East European Bloc;”” 
D. G. A. von Stackelberg, “The Sovietisation of 
Turkestan;” A. Gaev, “Prasdz and the Soviet 
Press;” K. Glebow; “Man and Culture in China 
Today;” Dr. A. Uluktuk, “Indology in the Soviet 
Union;” G.,Mittal, “The Soviet Cultural Offen- 
sive in India.” 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Forty Yeats of the Soviet Regime 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of zhe USSR was held 
in Munich on July 26 and 27, 1957 on the theme Forty Years of the Soviet Regime. 
It was attended by more than 300 persons from various parts of the non-Com- 
munist world. Seven reports were read: “Changes in the Ideological Bases of 
Bolshevism,” by Dr. Richard Wraga; “Forty Years of Nat-onality Law in the 
USSR,” by Professor Reinhart Maurach; “The Nationality Pzoblem,” by Profes- 
sor Nicholas N. Poppe; “Marxist Ideology aad Soviet Realities,” by Professor 
Frederick C. Barghoorn; “Soviet Literature and Arts,” by Professor Anton 
A. Adamovic; “Forty Years of the Soviet Economy,” by Professor M. ea 
“Foreign Policy of the USSR,” by Dr. David J. Dallin. 


* 

The opening report by Dr. Wraga took as irs basis two outs-anding documents 
in the history of Communism: Lenin’s April Theses published in 1917 and Mao 
Tse-tung’s recent speech on February 27, 1957 on “The Correct Handling of 
Contradictions Among the People.” The former contains the essence of Leninism, 
the latter reveals its ideological bankruptcy aad inability to solve the contradic- 
tions which inevitably arise from a rigid system. 

The Soviets assert that Marxism-Leninism is a hermonious, whole, and 
consistent Weltanschauung. In practice Lenin assigned second-place to dialectics 
and ‘materialism. He assigned top priority to the seizure of power and the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat. The party formed by Lenin with 
such practical aims as its basis inevitably turned to political terror. The funda- 
mental aim of Leninism became world-wide revolution. Later, Stalin adapted 
himself to the political situation and introduced certain modifications into 
Lenin’s teachings. An example was the abandonment of the idea of world revo- 
lution in favor of the doctrine of socialism in one country. The Party bureaucracy 
became the new class; any attempts to create a “classless society” were doomed 
to failure. The crisis was retarded by World War I, but it broke out again in 
full after Stalin’s death. His successors were forced to carry out further revisions. 
Under cover of the struggle against the cult of the individual the collective 
leadership attempted to strengthen its political position. But a policy of de- 
Stalinization merely served to reveal the failure of a system of collective 
leadership. 


‘Mao Tse-tung’s speech and speeches by ue leaders elsewhere are 
ample proof that Marxisrn-Leninism is undergoing constant revision. 


+ Dr. Dallin’s article has appeared ir. Bulletin, August 1957, pp. 3—12, uncer the title “Soviet Post- 
war Foreign Policy.” 
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Dr. Maurach’s report discussed the legal rights of the Soviet nationalities. 
He began with an examination of the basic tenets of the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Peoples of Russia published in 1917, which proclaimed the equality and 
sovereignty of all the peoples of Russia. A study of the Soviet theory of the 
“nationality question” leads to the conclusion that this declaration of equality, 
sovereignty, and the right to secede is a piece of useless paper. Dr. Maurach 
traced the historical development of the USSR from 1917 down to 1957 and gave 
a short description of how the nationalities have been forcibly subjected to the 
centralized union. He then sketched the legal structure of the Soviet state and 
analyzed the centralist and centrifugal tendencies, which have been condemned as 
“great-power chauvinism” and “local nationalism.” Concrete examples of Soviet 
infringements of the sovereignty of the national republics were given, for example, 
the administrative union of one part of a republic with another regardless of the 
population’s wishes. ' ; f 

In conclusion, reference was made to Moscow’s efforts to preserve the lan- 
guages of the non-Russian peoples in order to create union republics “national 
in form, socialist in content.” . 


x 


Professor Poppe dealt with the Soviet government’s measures aimed at 
subjecting to Communism the political, economic, and cultural life of the peoples 
of the USSR. In the agrarian field, Soviet nationality policy has been to treat the 
national republics as provinces subject to the center. The rights laid down in the 
constitution on the formaticn of autonomous states have proved a fiction. 


Republic independence has often been trodden on. Mass deportations of 
Ukrainians, Belorussians, Balts, and Poles to Kazakhstan, Turkmenia, and 
Yakutia are characteristic occurrences. The campaign for the cultivation of the 
virgin lands has seen the dispatch of huge contingents of people to these areas. 
Further, the speaker examined the question of cultural development in the national 
republics, quoting many facts by way of illustration. He pointed out, in con- 
clusion, that Soviet policy toward the non-Russian peoples in relation to the 
Russian people has been the forcible subjection of the former to the latter. 


i 


* 


Professor Barghoorn spoke on Communist ideology in the USSR. He began 
with an exposition of the views of Marx and Engels on the subject and went on to 
examine Soviet life from the Bolshevik seizure of power down to the present. 
The theme of the report is taat Soviet socialism has little in common with Marx- 
ism. One of Marx’s most important principles was one concerning the freedom 
of the individual from the limitations imposed by society. In the Soviet Union, 
however, the state dominates society and the individual. Optimism was ex- 
pressed about the future of socialism and democracy in the USSR. First, the 
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heads of all the large states will eventually force the Soviets to cooperate; secon C, - 


the scientific, technological, and economic foundations for a better life havz 
already been laid in the Soviet Union. But it is doubtful that political freedom 
will exist in the Soviet Union for a long time to come. 


* 


Professor Adamovic’s report was given over to an analysis of the history cf 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian literature ahd art. The history of Soviet 
_ literature in particular and of Soviet art in general is divided into three periods: 
(1) The period of Sovietization, 1917—32; (2) the period of Stalinization, 
1932—53; and (3) the post-Stalin period, 1953 onwards. 

The characteristics of each period were discussed, with ‘most interesting 
facts from the literary life of the time quoted: the fate of individual writers, the 
appearance of new works, government decrees which resulted in increased 
pressure on literature. Features common to all the periods were singled out: a 


rationalistic approach to literature and art, a doctrinarian concept of literature, “ 


the primacy of ideology over theme, the primacy of literature over all other forms 
of art, quantity and mass organization in literature. 


' Enumerating facts from the Soviet literary scene, Professor Adamov-c 
stressed examples of opposition by writers to Party and government decrees, 
and the activities of the various literary schools and groups. Attention was also 
given to.the use of literary devices, such as allegory and ambiguity in literary 
works.’ . $ 


3k 


Professor Vassilyev’s report was devotec to the economy. Beginning wih 
general remarks on the economic system, the author presented a detailed analysis 
of the system divided into the following periods: the Civil War, 1918—20; the 
New Economic Policy, 1921—27; the First Five-Year Plan and collectivization, 
1928—32; and the period of a Soviet economy ‘and the final establishment of the 
new forms. 

The main objective of Soviet economic policy has been industrializaticn 
based on the exploitation of the country’s internal resources. Not only were the 
natural resources exploited, the human element, the workers, were also sacri- 
ficed. Such a one-sided policy, of course, worked against the development of 
agriculture. | l . 

The main features of the Soviet economiz system are the absence of private 
property and a planned economy. However, the abolition of private enterprise 
has led to a situation in which no one is interested in his work. A planned four 
dation complete with bureaucracy has ‘made the Soviet apparatus a fixed, in- 
flexible mechanism. It is essentially a pseudosocialismh.  ” 


j 
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Professor Vassilyev enumerated a number of Soviet economic achievements, 
and then went on to list the shortcomings, which have had a greater influence on 
Soviet life. Examples ate: low harvest yields, the small numbers of cattle, the 
failure to develop the consumer goods industries, the non-fulfillment of Soviet 
trade plans, the poor transportation situation. Under these circumstances the 
gap between the economically developing countries of the non-Communist 
world and the Soviet economic system is increasing not lessening. 


* 


S 


Individual points were supplemented or criticized by co-speakers, and short 
discussions followed each report. E. E. Kovalenko 
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` CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ths Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1957 


1 Congratulatory telegram from the Soviet 
Communist Party and government to the 
Chinese government on the 30th anniversary 
of the formation of the Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army published. 

Zhukov’s congratulatory telegram to the 
Chinese Minister of Defense on the 30ch anni- 
versary of the formation of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King Baudouin on the occasion of 
the Belgian national holiday published. 

The King of Afghanistan leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Gromyko receives head of West German 
government delegation Lehr. ` : 

Sudanese Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Agriculture Mi i Hamza 
arrives in Moscow. 

Trial census begins in seven selected regions 
and cities of the USSR.” 


2 TASS communiqué on the signing of a. 


protocol on Soviet, East German, and 
Yugoslav cooperation in the construction of a 
Yugoslav aluminum industry published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on housing 
construction published. 


3 Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the RSFSR on the fulfillment 
of the RSFSR state plan in the first six months 
of 1957. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
three-power declaration on German reuni- 
fication published. 

Communiqué on negotiations and con- 
clusion of a Soviet-East German agreement on 
mutual legal aid in connection with the 
stationing of Soviet troops in East Germany 
published. 

4 Report published of meeting in Romania on 
August 1 and 2 between Soviet and Yugoslav 
Party and government delegations. 


TASS report published on Soviet relations 
with Lebanon. 
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5 Syrian government delegation holds receptien 
ic. Moscow. 

Soviet government holds reception in tae 
Kremlin in honor of the Sixth World Festival 
of Youth and Students. 

Bulganin receives delegation of the Japanese 
council for the prohibition of atomic aad 
nuclear weapons. ` 

Khrushchev receives the vice-president of 
the Japan-USSR Society. 


6 Soviet embassy’s reply to letter of US Quakers 
on atomic weapon tests published. 

Report published on the eighth session of- 
the Soviet-Hungarian commission for scien- 
tfic and technical cooperation in Budapest. 

Reception held in the Presidium of the 
Farty Central Committee for Italan Commu- 
nist Party delegation. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR L I. Kuzmin ho-ds 
reception for Syrian government delegation. 

Soviet delegation headed by L A. Kaisov 
leavés Moscow for Japan to participate in ‘he 
work of the third international conference Zor 
the prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons. 

Danish Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. ` 


7 Report published of visit of delegation of -he 

World Peace Council to Moscow. 

Syrian government delegation leaves M>s- 
cow for home. 7 

Communiqué on Syrian government dele- 
gation’s visit to the USSR published. 
` Soviet Party and government delegaton 
headed by Khrushchev arrives in Berlin. 

Khrushchev and Mikoyan visit East German 
President Pieck. 

Soviet-East German Party and government 
negotiations begin in Berlin. 

Reception held in Berlin in honor of Soviet 
Party and governmert delegation. 


8 Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhadov 
holds reception in honor of the Sixth Werld 
Festival of Youth ana Students. 

. Delegation of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party leaves Moscow for home. 


Exchange of letters between Soviet delegate 

to the UN disarmament subcommittee V. A. 

, Zorin and the chairman of the British council 

for the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests 
published, 


9 Exchange of telegrams peices chairmen of 
the Soviet of the Union P, P. Lobanov and 
Soviet of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR V. T. Lacis and the chairman of 
the Egyptian National Assembly in con- 
nection with the i inauguration of the assembly 
published, 


10 Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President Bourguiba on the proclamation 
of Tunisia as a republic published. 


11 Soviet-Iranian agreement on the use of the 
border rivers signed in Teheran. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voro- 
shilov and the Swiss President on the occasion 
of the Swiss national holiday published. 

Sixth World Festival of Youth and Students 
ends in Moscow. 


12 Delegation of Soviet postal workers headed by 
First Deputy Minister of Communications 
K. Y. Korneichuk leaves Moscow for Ottawa. 

Statement by the International Committee 
of the Sixth World Festival of Youth and 
Students published. 


13 Bulganin’s letter to the Mayor of Nagasaki on 
the 12th anniversary of the dropping of the 
atomic bomb published. 

Report publishéd on negotiations between 
delegations of the Soviet Communist Party 
and East German Socialist United Party. ‘ 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
holds reception in the Soviet embassy in Berlin, 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives 
delegation from the city of Colombo. 

Delegation of the Central Avtomotoklub 
leaves Moscow for France. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V.V. 
Matskevich receives the Iranian Minister of 
Agriculture, 


14 Mongolian delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet Party and government delegation 
leaves Berlin for Moscow. 
Report published of signing of protocol on 
Soviet technical aid to North Korea, 
Bulganin’s letter to the third international 
conference for the prohibition of atomic and 
nuclear weapons published, 
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Joint declaration on Soviet-East German 
Party and government negotiations published. 

15 Second plenary session of the commission for 
fishing in the western Pacific opens in Moscow. 

Soviet committee for the defense of peace 
holds reception for the Japanese council for 
the prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons. 

Delegation of Egyptian journalists arrives in 
‘Moscow. 

“Soviet Minister of Agriculture V.V. 
Matskevich gives luncheon for Sudanese 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Agri- 
culture Mirghani Hamza. 

16 Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on modi- 
fications in the existing rural soviet statutes. 

Fourth Congress of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth opens in Kiev. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet;troops stationed in Hungary 
comes into force. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
metsov receives the Mongolian Foreign 
Minister. 

Kuznetsov receives the Cambodian Am- 
bassador. 


17 Delegation’ of the All-Chinese ‘Assembly of 
People’s Representatives arrives in Moscow 
en route for Helsinki. 


18 Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President Zuazo on the occasion of the 
Bolivian national holiday published. 


19 Mongolian delegation leaves Moscow for 
Berlin. 
Delegation of the legislative assemblies of 
Brazilian states Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, and 
Paraiba leaves Moscow for home. 


21 TASS statement on the situation in Oman 
published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives 
delegation of the All-Chinese Union of 
Cooperatives. 

Members of the Bolshoi Ballet leave Moscow 
for guest performances in Japan. 


22 Speech by Soviet delegate to the UN Security 
. Council A. A. Sobolev on British aggression 
in Oman published. 

Speech by Soviet delegate to the UN 
disarmament subcommittee V. A. Zorin on 
the immediate cessation of atomic and nuclear 
‘weapon tests published. 
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The Cambodian Ambassador presents; his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives the parti- 
cipants in the second plenary session of the 
commission for fishing in the western Pacific. 

23 Report published by the Presidium of: the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and m to 925 Party, soviet, and 

- agricultural workers of Kaliningrad Oblast.” 

Khrushchev receives Ho Chi Minh in Yalta. 

The Finnish Ambassador holds reception for 
Finnish cultural and political delegation 
visiting the USSR. 

24 Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 344 agricultural workers 
of Tuva Oblast. ; 

Fourth Congress of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth ends in Kiev. 

26 Ho Chi Minh arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Ho Chi Minh. ? 

Suslov, Kuusinen, and Pervukhin receive 
Ho Chi Minh. 

Syrian delegation headed by Chairman of 
the Syrian council for economic development 
Hasan Jaban arrives in Moscow “or talks on 
Soviet-Syrian economic cooperation. 


27 TASS report published of successful tests of 


an intercontinental ballistic missile and nuclear ` 


and thermonuclear weapons. ` 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V.V. 
Matskevich holds reception for the Syrian 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Report published of the publication of 
World War IL correspondence of the Soviet, 
US, and British governments. 

Ho Chi Minh leaves Moscow for home. 
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28 Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Bond Be- 
tween Literature and Art and Human Living” 
ptblished in Pravda. 2 

The Syrian Minister of Agriculture leaves 
Moscow for home, 


29 Soviet government stazement on the disarma- 
ment talks published. 

Agreement signed in Rangoon on the 
. construction of a number of enterprises -n 
Barma by the USSR. ' 
The Presidium of the Board of the Unicn 
of Soviet Writers passes a resolution creatirg 

a Union of Writers of che RSFSR. 


30 Report published of the participation of a 


number of Soviet scholars in the recent 
Munich conference of orientalists. ; 
Pervukhin gives luncheon for the Syrān 
economic delegation, 
Group of Soviet warships arrives on a vkit 
ia Albania. i 


31 Soviet-Czech treaty on mutual legal aid signed 
in Moscow. 
Fifth plenary session of the Uzbek Com- 
munist Party ends in Tashkent. 
i Zorin’s specch on Western attempts to 
cbstruct the disarmament talks published. 





Changes and Appointments - 


29 Report published by the Presidium of zhe 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR abolishing zhe 
Ministry ‘of State Control of the USSR and 
forming a Commissicn for Soviet Control of 
the Council of Miniscers of the USSR. 


31 V. M. Molotov appointed Ambassador to 
Mongolia. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Recent events have brought about changes that have rendered the 
previous supplement out of date. The lists have now been completely 
revised as of November 11, 1957. The section “Changes and 
Appointments” appearing at the end of the Bulletin will provide the 
information needed to keep these lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity the positions on the all-union level have not 
been fully specified except where required for clarity. For example, 
Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. We 
have omitted “of the USSR.” On other levels the title is complete. 
Thus, Ivan G. Käbin is listed as First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Estonia. For further details with 
regard to the ministries see the note on page 14. 


Again for the sake of brevity regional Party committees are refer- 
red to simply as committees. Thus, Vasily K. Klimenko, First Secre- 
tary of the Voroshilovgrad Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First Secretary of the Voroshilovgrad 
Oblast Committee. State planning committees are given in their 
most common, abbreviated form, “gosplans;” economic councils, 
“sovnatkhozes.” : 
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PART I 


The Communist Patty of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
ARISTOV, Averky B. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei L 
BELYABV, Nikolai I. KOZLOV, Frol'R. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A, SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
_ IGNATOV, Nikolai G. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. VOROSHILOV, Kliment E» 


Candidate Members 


KALNBERZINS, Jan E. MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 


POSPELOV, Petr N. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
Furst Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
ARISTOV, Averky B. FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
BELYAEV, Nikolai I. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. ` POSPELOV, Petr N. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairman 
KOMAROYV, Pavel T. 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
MOSKATOV, Petr G. 


I 


Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. First Secretary of the Yaro- 
slavl Oblast Committee. PeR of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. Member of the Polit- 
buro 1932—52. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets 
of the RSFSR and the Belorussian, Uzbek, and 
Turkmen SSR’s. 


ARISTOV, Avestky B. Secretary and Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR 
and the RSFSR. ' 


AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Member of the 
Offce of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Belorussia. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Soviet of Nation- 
alities. 


BABAEV, Sukhan. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Turk- 
menistan. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Turkmen SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Chairman of Gosplan 
of the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Secretary and Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman of the Office of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party for the 
RSFSR. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Minister of Agriculture 
of the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Ways of Com- 
munication. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Soviet. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 


BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman of the 
Party Control Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. Second Secretary of the 


Leningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. ' 


BREZHNEV, Leonid J. Secretary and Memb=r 
of the Presidium of the Central Committe. 
Member of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Kazakh SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. ` = 


BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Member of the Prezi- 
dium of the Central Committee. Chairman >f 
the Council of Ministers. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR, the RSFSR, amd 
the Ukrainian, Belarussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, 
Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Moldavian, Latvizn, ` 
Kirgiz, Tadzhik, and Turkmen SSR’s. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary of the 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy of tne 
Supreme Soviet. 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretery 
of the Dagestan Oblast Committee. Member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


DEMENTEV, Petr V. Minister of the Aviation 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


DENISOV, Georgy A. First Secretary of the 
Saratov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, B. I. First Secretary of the Noro- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee. 


DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary of the Smo- 
lensk Oblast Committee. Deputy of -he 
Supreme Soviet. 


DUDOROV, Nikolai P. Minister of Intemal 
Affairs. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman of -he 
Council of Ministers of the Georgian SSR. 
Deputy of the Sup-eme Soviets of the USSR 
and the Georgian SSR. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary of the 
Kursk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Sovict. 

EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary of the 
Kuibyshey Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. First “Secretary of the 
Kamensk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterira A. Secretary and Mercber 
of the Presidiam of the Central Commitee. 
‘Member of the Moscow City Soviet. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
RSFSR. 


GAEVOI, Anton I. First Secretary of the 
Zaporozhe Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. -~ 


GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. First Secretary of the , 


Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Tadzhikistan. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Tadzhik SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


GORYACHEV, Fedor S. First Secretary of the 
Kalinin Oblast Committee. eee of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Ivan T. Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. Member of the Moscow 
City Soviet. Chairman of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. ` 


IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary of the 
Tatar Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Second Secretary of the 
Moscow Oblast Committee. Chairman of the 
Mandate Commission of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Member of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee. First Secretary of 
the Gorky Oblast Committee. Member of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party for the RSFSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


KABANOYV, Ivan G. Minister of Foreign Trade. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Estonia. Member of the Presidtum of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Estonian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


KALCHENKO, 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy Chairman of the Soviet of the Union. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian 
SSR. 


KALNBERZINS, Jan E. Candidate Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Latvia. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the Latvian 
SSR. 


Nikifor T. Chairman of the 


‘ KAPITONOV, Ivan V. First Secretary of the 


Moscow Oblast Committee. Member of the 
Moscow City Soviet. Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. Member of the Presidrum 
of the Supreme Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 

KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. Deputy Chairman of 
Gosplan. Minister of the USSR. 

KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. First Secretary and 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Chairman of the Office of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
for the RSFSR. Member of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of each individual republic. 

a ema SE Aleksei I. First Secretary . 
of the Tula Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee. First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Member of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviets of the 
USSR and the Ukrainian SSR. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. First Secretary of the 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Candidate 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Member of the Office of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
for the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KISELEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary of the 
Rostov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary of the 
Voroshilovgrad Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


KOBELEV, B. N. First Secretary of the Irkutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secretary 
of the Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Member of the 
Presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Member of the Presidium of the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Writers. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and the Ukrainian SSR. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Candidate Mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine. Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Candidate Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR, 
the RSFSR, and the Uzbek and Tadzhik SSR’s. 


KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. Minister of Health. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Frol R. Member of the Presidium of 
the Central Committee, Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. First Secretary of the 
Leningrad Oblast Committee. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. f 

KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. Chairman of the 
State Committee for Building Affairs. Member 
of the Moscow City Soviet. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 

KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. Member of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Kazakhstan. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
President of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Kazakh SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets 
of the USSR and the Kazakh SSR. 


KUUSINEN, Otto V. Secretary and Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidiam of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

LAPTEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary of the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

LARIONOV, Aleksei N. First Secretary of the 
Ryazan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

LATUNOV, Ivan S. First Secretary of the 
Vologda Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

LEBEDEV, Ivan K. First Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
RSFSR. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and the Belorussian SSR. 


MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. ` 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. Second Secretary of tke 
Moscow City Committee. Member of tke 
Moscow City Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 

MARKOV, Vasily S. Furst Secretary of the Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. f 

MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Minister of Ag-- 
culture. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. First 
Secretary and Member of the Office of the 
Central Committee cf he Communist Party >f 
Belorussia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of, 
the USSR and the Belorussian SSR. 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Minister of Culture. 
Member of the Moscow City Soviet. Deprty 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member of the Presidicm 
of the Central Committee. Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR, the RSFSR, aad 
the Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazath, 
Azerbaidzhan, Moldavian, Latvian, Kirgiz, 
‘Tadzhik, and Armenian SSR’s. 

MITIN, Mark B. Chaizman of the Board of the 
All-Union Society for the Dissemination of 
Political and Scientiic Knowledge. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Sotet 
Union. Commander, Moscow Military Distract. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

MOSK-VIN, Vasily A. Firat Secretary of the Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

MUKHOTDINOV, Neritdin A. Candidate Mem- 
ber of the Presidium cf the Central Commiteee. 
First Secretary of -h= Central Committee. of 
the Communist Party of Uzbekistan. Chairman 
of the Commission for Foreign Affairs of zhe 
Soviet of Nationalities. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and the Uzbek SSR. 


MURATOV, Zinnyat I, Member of the Presidfam 
of the Supreme Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 

MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Partr of 
Azerbaidzhan. Membsr of the Presidium of the 
‘Supreme Soviet cf the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member 
of the Presidium of the Central Committee. 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Georgia. Deputy Chair- 
man of the Soviet of the Union. Member of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Georgian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministera of the Uzbek SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR. 

‘ORGANOV, Nikolai N. First Secretary of the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Member of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. Member 
of the Moscow City Soviet. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. Chair- 
man of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR, the RSFSR, and the 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, 
Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Moldavian, Kirgiz, 
and Tadzhik SSR’s. 

PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Chairman of the 
Moscow City Sovnarkhoz. 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Second Secretary and 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. Deputy 

_ of the Supreme Soviet. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. First Secretary of the 
Krasnodar Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. Ambassador 
to India and Nepal. Member of the Presidiums 
of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
Kazakh SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Uzbek SSR. 

PONOMAREV, Boris N. Editor of Komwunist. 

POSPELOV, Petr N. Secretary and Candidate 
Member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee. Member of the Office of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party for 
the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets 
of the USSR, the RSFSR, and the Belorussian, 
Uzbek, Kazakh, Georgian, Moldavian, Lat- 
vian, and Tadzhik SSR’s. 


PROKOFEV, Vasily A. First Secretary of the 
Murmansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. Member of the Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of 
the USSR and the RSFSR. , 

PYSIN, Konstantin G, First Secretary of the Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Y. Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Azerbaidzhan. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR 
and the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 

RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kirgizia. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Kirgiz SSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Chief Editor of 
Kommunist. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 
SABUROV, Maksim Z. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR, the RSFSR, and the 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, 
Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Moldavian, Latvian, 

Kirgiz, and Tadzhik SSR’s. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Moldavia. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Moldavian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

SEROV, Ivan A. Chairman of the Committee for 
State Security. General of the Army. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary of 
the Voronezh Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

SHTYKOV, Terenty F. First Secretary of the 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee, Chairman of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Member of the Presidium of the SupremeSoviet. 
Chairman of the Party Control Committee. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the RSFSR 
and the Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, 
Moldavian, Latvian, and ‘Tadzhik SSR’s. 


SNECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Lithuania. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. ; ‘ 

SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Chief of 
Army and Nayy General Staff. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary of 
the Khabarovsk Krai Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

STRUEV, Aleksei L First Secretary of the Perm 
Oblast Committee.* Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Secretary and Member of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee. Chair- 
man of the Commission for Foreign Affairs of 
the Soviet of the Union. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the RSFSR aad the 
‘Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Geor- 
gian, Lithuanian, Moldavian, Latvian, and 

. Tadzhik SSR’s. 

SUSLOV, Viktor M. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. Ambassador to Japan. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR 
and the RSFSE. 

TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. Minister of the 
Chemical Industry. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary of the Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary of the Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Armenia. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

* Foametly the Molotov Oblast Committee, 


USTINOV, Dmitry F. Mimister of the Defense 
Industry. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


VANNIKOV, Boris L. No information available. 


VASILEVSKY, Aleksacd- M. First Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Deputy of the Suprem 
Soviet. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman of the State 
Commission for Quzsions of Labor anc 
Wages. Chairman of the Moscow Oblasr 
Executive Committee. Member of the Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 


VORONOV, Gennady I. Ceputy of the Supreme 
Soviet, , ‘ 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member of the 
Presidium of the Centeal Committee. Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the RSFSE 
and the Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, 
Lacvian, Kirgiz, Tadzhil, and Turkmen SSR’s. 

YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. Hirst Secretary of ths 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Kazakhstan, Deputy >£ the Supreme Soviets 
of the USSR and the RSFSR. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member of the Office œ 
the Central Commitee of the Communie 
Party for the RSFSR. Chairman of the Councl 
of Ministers of the REFSR. Member of ths 
Moscow City Soviet. Ceputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR ard the RSFSR. 

YUDIN, Pavel F. Ambazszdor to China. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

ZADEMIDKO, Aleksand- N. Chairman of the 
Kemerovo Sovnarkhoz 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary of the 
Stalingrad Oblast Ccmmnittee. Deputy of th= 
Supreme Soviet. 


ZVEREV, Arseny G. Minister of Finance. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


Deceased : 


MALYSHEV, Vyacheslav A. 


Excluded : 
MALENKOV, Georgy M. 


KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 
SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 


PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 


ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav N. 
ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 


. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, N. N. Member of the Moscow 
City Soviet. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Head of the Vorosniloy Higher 
General Staff Military Academy. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary of the 
Yakutsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of 
the USSR and the Ukrainian SSR. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Inspector of Cavalry. Member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary of the _ 


Penza Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. Furst Secretary of the 
Sakhalin Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Deputy Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Georgian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and the Georgian SSR. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal o? the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Kiev Military District. 
Member of’ the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. ` 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Member of the Office of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party for the RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Romania. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. , 

EREMENKO, Andrei L Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, North Caucasus Military 
District. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman of 
Gosplan of the RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Former Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. Present position unknown. 

FLORENTEV, L. Y. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 

GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Astrakhan Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


GLEBOVSKY, G. N. Director of the Ural Heavy 


Machine Building Works Uralmash. 

GORBATOV, Aleksandr V. Colonel General. 
Commander, Baltic Military District. Deputy 

_ of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
Latvian SSR. x 

GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Deputy Minister of 
Defense. Admiral of the Fleet. Commander in 
Chief, Naval Forces. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Soviet Forces in Germany. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S. First Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets 
of the USSR and the Ukrainian SSR. 

GRISHIN, K. N. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. 

GRISHKO, Grigory E. Candıdate Member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. Chairman of 
the Mandate Commission of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
Ukrainian SSR. 

GROMOV, E. IL. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR 
and the Ukrainian SSR. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Minister of the USSR. 

ISLYUKOV, S. M. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. 

IVASHCHENKO, Olga L Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine. Deputy of the Supreme Soviets 
of the USSR and the Ukrainian SSR. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Minister of the Radio 
Industry, 


KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary of 
the Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


KARASEV, V. Y. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary of the 
Stalino Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary of 
the Buryat-Mongol Oblast Committee. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Chairman of the Board of the 
Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 
KOMAROV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman of the 
Party Control Committee. Deputy Chairman of 
the Soviet of Nationalities. Deputy of the 

Supreme Soviet. 

KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary of the 
Cnmean Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 7 

KONSTANTINOV, F. V. Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. Minister of Grain 
Products. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

KOSOV, V. V. No information available. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman of the 
Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. i 

KOVAL, K. I. No information available. 

KOZLOV, Aleksei I. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. ý 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Belorussian SSR. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary of 
the Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

KUMYKIN, P. N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities. Chairman of the Council of: 
Ministers of the Latvian SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the Latvian 
SSR. 

LOBANOV, Pavel P. President of the Lenin Al- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR 
and the RSFSR. 

LOGINOV, S. P. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. . 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Chairman of the Krasnoyarsk 
Sovnarkhoz. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


I0 


LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A. General. Com- 
mander, Turkestan Miltary District. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

LUNEV, K. F. Deputy Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 

LYKOVA, L. P.‘Secretery of the Ivanovo Oblast 
Committee. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR. 

MAKSAREV, Yury E, Chairman of the Ste 

. Scientific and Technical Committee. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Ambassador to Great Brita. 

MELNIKOV, Leonid G. No information aval- 
able. ` 

MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary of the 
Central Committee af the Communist Party of 
Uzbekistan. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR. Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet 

MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Former Ambassacor 
to India. Present position unknown. 

MÜÜRISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman of the Cocn- 
cil of Ministers of the Estonian SSR. Deputy-of 
the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
Estonian SSR. 

MYLARSHCHIKOV, V. P. Member of the 
Office of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party for the RSFSR. Head of che 
Agricultural Department of the Central Com 
mittee of the Communist Party for the RSFER. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 

NAIDEK, Leonty I. First Secretary of the Odessa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEDELIN, Mitrofan I. Marshal of Artillery. 
Commander in Chief, Soviet Artillery. H=ad 
of the Chief Administration for Artillery. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

NEFEDOVA, O. I. No information available 

NIKITIN, P. V. Deputy Chairman of the Sate 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relaticns. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Chairman of the Rasvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast, Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice-Fres- 
ident of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy’ Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Srpreme Soviet. Chairman of 


the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 


PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade. 


PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary of 
the Kirov Oblast Committee., penne of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. First ee of the 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

PILIPETS, S. M. First Secretary of the Kemerovo 
Oblast Committee. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of the, Anti-Fascist 
Committee of Soviet Women. Member of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary of the 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Y. Minister of Construction of 
the Kazakh SSR. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR. 

RUD, Gerasim Y. Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Moldavian SSR. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the Molda- 
vian SSR. 

RUDAKOV, A. P. No information available. 

RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

RYABIKOV, V.M. Deputy Minister of the 
Defense Industry. 

SEMICHASTNY, V. E. Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 
Chairman of the Budget Commission of the 
Soviet of the Union. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. 

SHASHKOV, Zosima A. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. - 

SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr G. Chairman of the 
Chelyabinsk Sovnarkhoz. 

SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of the Ad- 
ministration Section, Irmino Coal Mining 
Trust Kadievngol. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

SIZOV, G. F. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR. 


SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. Deputy Minister of 


Electric Power Stations. 
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SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary of the 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. No information available. 

SOKOLOV, T. I. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. 

SOLOVEV, L. N. Deputy Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR 
and the RSFSR. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman of the Sverd- 
lovsk Sovnarkhoz, 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman of 
Gosplan. Minister of the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Member of the Office 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania. Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers-of the Lithuanian SSR. Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

SURGANOYV, F. A. Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Minsk Oblast Soviet. Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Belorussian SSR. 


SURKOV, Aleksei A. Member of the Presidium 
and First Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


TARASOV, Mikhail. P. Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR. 

TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Kazakh SSR. 


TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Commander, Belorussian Mili- 
tary District. Member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR. 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary of the Tuvan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary of the 
_ Balashov Oblast Committee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


TUMANOVA, Z.P. Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol. 


TUR, I. P. No information available. 
VORONOV, F. D. No information available. 


YURKIN, Tikhon A. No information available. 

ZAKURDAEYV, Vasily I. First Secretary of the 
Mordvinian Oblast Commuttee. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 


ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


ZARUBIN, Georgy N. Ambassador to the 
United States. 

ZHAVORONKOV, Vasily G. Chairman of the 
Soviet Control Commission. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZHIGAREV, Pavel F. Chief Marshal of Aviation. 
Chief of Civil Air Lines. Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet. ' 


ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. Deputy Chairman o7 
Gcsplan of the RSFSR. Minister of the 
RSFSR. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 

ZHUEOV, Konstantin P. First Secretary of th= 
Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy of th- 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZHURIN, Nikolai I. Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, G.S. First Secretary: of th= 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy of th= 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. 

ZORIN, Valeran A. Head of the Soviet Delege- 
tion to the Subcommittee of the UN Dis 
armament Commission. 


ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy of the Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer cendidate members: 


Deceased : 


FADEEV, Aleksandr A. 
LIKHACHEYV, Ivan A. 


t 


NOSENKO, Ivan I. 
` YUDIN, Pavel A. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 
Communist Parties 





KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 
KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
YAKOVLEY, Ivan D. 
MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. 


ULDZHABAEV, Tursunbai 
TOVMASYAN, Suren A. 


* There is no separate Comomonist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by the Office of the Central Commutt=e 


of the Communist Party for the RSFSR, whose chaman ts Nikita §. Khrushckev, 
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PART I 


The Soviet Goverment 


! Council of Ministers 


Chairman i 
BULGANIN, Nikolai A. 


Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. KUZMIN, Iosif I. 
MIKOYAN, Anastas I. . 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Chairman 
VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chairmen are chairmen of tha Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (Ses Page 16) 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 

\, s Members 
ANDREEV, Andrei A. KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. 
ARKHIPOVA, Taisiya I. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BALAKINA, Varvara S. KOZLOV, Frol R. 
BOYANOVA, Vera R. MURATOV, Zinnyat I. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. 


KAPITONOV, Ivan V. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. ' 
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All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Medium Machine Building: Chemical Industry: 
SLAVSKY, Efim P. TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. 
Defense Industry: Electric Power Stations: 
USTINOV, Dmitry F. PAVLENKO, Aleksei S. 
Aviation Industry: Radio Industry: 
DEMENTEV, Petr V. KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
Shipbuilding Industry: - Ways of Communication: 
REDKIN, Andrei M. BESHCHEV, Boris P. 
Transportation Construction: Merchant Marine: 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny A. BAKABYV, Viktor G. 
Foreign Trade: , 


_ KABANOV, Ivan G. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


í State Commission for Questions of Labor and Wages: 
Chairman 
VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 


Board of the State Bank: 
Chairman 


POPOV, Vasily P. 


State Committee for Foreign Economic Relattons: 





* These and the following unton-republic ministries are ministries on the al-union level See oe oe conii, 
Pies ik Grpici ater ste Ea veoh cue ia eae de ee ee Untoo-republic ministrt s 
direct the oegans uoder their j usually through corresponding ministries in the union republics. In a limited number of cas-s 
and with the approval of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, union-republ'c ministries may directly operate certain enterprises. 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 
GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOV, Petr Y. 
Defense: i Health: 
MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. 
Internal Affairs: Agriculture: 
DUDOROYV, Nikolai P. MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Finance: Grain Products: 
ZVEREV, Arseny G. KORNIETS, Leonid R. 
Trade: Higher Education: 
PAVLOV, Dmitry V. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Commmnications; Culture: 
PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. 
Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 
Soviet Control Commission: Committee for State Security: 
Chairman : Chairman 
ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. SEROV, Ivan A. 
State Planning Committee (Gosplan): 
Chairman 


KUZMIN, Iosif I. 


Depaty Chairmen (with Rank of Minister) 


KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. STROKIN, Nikolai I. 


Department Heads (with Rank of Minister) 


KHLAMOV, Grigory S. NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 


ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
State Sclentific and Technical Committee: 


Chairman 
MAKSAREV, Yury E. 
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Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 


of the Union Republics 
RSPSR ict hice ea ite AT YASNOV, Mikhail A. 
Ukrainian SSR oo... eee eeeeeeeeeaaeees KALCHENKO, Nikifer T. 
Belorussian SSR .....c..ceeeeceeeeeeeees ’ AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. 
Uzbek SSR oo. lecceeceeeeecceceneaneees KAMALOY, Sabir K. 
Kazakh SSR oe ctuavs vo helene caves KUNAEV, Dinnmhaned A. 
Georgian SSR oo... .cccccceseeeueeeeees DZHAVAKHISHVILZ, Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ...... ASNE RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Y. 
Lithuanian SSR o...on onn eeeeee eee ees SUMAUSKAS, Mozejus J. 
Moldavian SSR.........ecceeseceeeaeeees RUD, Gerasim Y. 
Latvian SSR cekerscsdundi niases eons LACIS, Vilis T. 
Ki SSR kc ona Aa Ai iTA SUERKULOV, Akdy 
Tadzhik SSR ....... A A EE ULDZHABAEV, Tureunbai 
Armenian SSR .......ccccceeeseecceeeees KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen SSR .......cccceeeeeeeeeaeeees OVEZOV, Balyah 
Estonian SSR 1.0... ec cece eececeeeeeeees ” MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 


of the Union Republics 
RSFSR eea cece beg E eld SLRS TARASOV, Mikhail P 
Ukrainian SSR 1... kee eee eens KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR wo... cee cee anono “KOZLOV, Vasily I. 
Uzbek SSR oinnes i aeaa RASHIDOV, Sharef R 
Kazakh SSR eeose Aan vs eae nate ae cede TASHENEV, Zhumakek A. 
Georgian SSR ow... eee eee eee eee CHUBINIDZE, Mi-on D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR wo... cece eee ee eee eee IBRAGIMOV, Mirza A. 
Lithuanian SSR ..........eeeseeeeeeeeees PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian SSR...... cece eee cece eee eee KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR oo... ccs cece eeeeeaeeaeeeees OZOLIŅŠ, Karl M. 
Kirgiz SSR eveciassera tiranu siiani wa KULATOV, Turekai 
Tadzhik' SSR vcicccecdee cede aii teas DODKHUDOEV, Na=arsho 
Armenian SSR oo... cece cece e cence eee ARUSHANYAN, Shmayon M, 
Turkmen SSR wo. cece ccc eens SARYEV, Akmamed 
Estonian SSR vo... cece cece cette teeta eee a JAKOBSON, August ii. 
A. Jamm, A Lied 
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The BULLETAN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 

* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


An Attempt to Understand the Past 


A Commentary on Milovan Djilas’ The New Class 
HERMAN ACHMINOV 


One of the outstanding features of the Khrushchev “new line” has been the 
adoption of a considerably ‘more flexible policy towards the satellites. Stalin’s 
successors have acknowledged, if not on the basis of dogma, at least with the 
help of something akin to dogma, that different ways to socialism are possible. 
They have also taken such risky steps as reconciliation with the deviationist Tito 
and the acclamation of Gomulka—whom Stalin had once imprisoned—as leader 
of the Polish Communists. These post-Stalin measures led to various speculations 
in the West on the “changes” in the USSR and on the possibility of cooperation 
with so-called national Communism, which was considered different from Soviet 
Communism. In 1956, between the Twentieth Party Congress and Soviet 
intervention in Hungary, most Western observers were inclined to believe that 
national Communism was a serious and, from the West’s point | of view, positive 
phenomenon. ` 

In 1957 the situation changed somewhat. By August many people had begun 
to realize that in spite of his imprisonment by Communists, Gomulka had himself 
remained first and foremost a Communist. During the workers’ unrest in Lodz 
he used essentially Stalinist measures to put down the strike to the extent of call- 
ing in troops to restore order. He did the same during the student unrest in 
October. 

After Gomulka’s trip to Yugoslavia in September 1957 it became clear that 
even Tito had adhered much closer to the line pursued by the Soviet bloc con- 
cerning the German question than had been believed in the West. The result was 
that many Western observers now began to reject in toto the idea that national 
Communism had ever existed as something independent. ' 


` 


The main reason for these changes from one extreme to the other would seem 
to be that many critics have tended to view developments in the light of the 
current situation, to overevaluate the role of individual personalities in the fram=>- 
work of the Communist system, and to underestimate the role of long-term socal 
factors and conflicts, which, in the ultimate analysis, determine the decisions 
reached by each Communist leader. : 

Now at last a work has appeared which will do much to put things in their 
proper perspective. Milovan Djilas’ The New Class (Londcn, 1957) is primarily 
an attempt to understand contemporary Communism as a historical phenomenoa, 
to determine its place in the development of mankind, and to find a basis for an 
understanding of current events. In this lies the book’s greatest value and the 
feature which distinguishes it from the vast majority of books published by 
former Communist leaders who, from Tito onwards, haveconcentrated onmemoirs. 

Djilas’ views can be reduced to a number of theses. He takes as the starting 
points for his analysis the fundamental contradiction beween the actual facts >f 
Communist life and Marx’s theory of so-called scientific Communism and the fact 
that the Communists have been achieving their successes not in highly developed 
capitalist countries, as should have been the case according to Marx’s conception 
of the laws governing the development of a capitalist society, but in more back- 
ward countries. To date, the Communists have managed to come to power by 
their own efforts, that is without the aid of foreign Communist armies, in three 
countries: in Russia in 1917, in Yugoslavia in 1944, and in China in 1949. Tre 
victory of Communism in these countries cannot be attributed to the “senle 
weakness of capitalism,” since in all three capitalism was at the time in an cæ- 
mentary stage, even taking into account the rapid rate of industrial developmentin 
Russia in the decade before 1917. How then can these successes be explained? 
The natural consequence of an underdeveloped capitalism is a small industral 
proletariat which, according to Marx, should be the bearer of the ideas of Com- 
munism. The overwhelming majority of the population in such countries is 
made up of peasants, whom Marx hated as-a class. Finally, the problems facing 
the government of such a country are completely different from those Marx 
believed would crop up under conditions of highly developed capitalism. In 
other words, the shifting of the center of gravity of the Communist movement 
to underdeveloped countries means that it is resting on social forces other than 
those on which Marx was counting and is having to solve different problems. 

Djilas solves this dilemma by linking the realization of the basic point in tae 
Communist program—the abolition of private ownership of the methods and 
means of production—with the country’s industrialization program. “In coun- 
tries where there was no other way of bringing about industrialization, there were 
special national reasons for the Communist revolution. . . . The basic reason—tne 
vital need for industrial change—was common to all the countries such as Russia, 
China, and Yugoslavia, where revolution took place” (pp. 12—3). 

According to Djilas the industrialization program is, or rather was, the main 
moral basis for the Communist revolution and gave the Communist leaders a 
moral if not a legal right to demand sacrifices of the population: 
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Since industrialization [in such countries] had become a matter of life or death, 
socialism, or Communism, as its ideal expression, became the ideal and hope... 
among some of the population at large as well as the Communists, In the minds 
of those who did not belong to the old social classes, a deliberate and organized 
revolt against the party, or against the government, would have been tantamount to 
treason against the homeland and the highest ideals (p. 98). 


And finally, at the very moment the program of industrialization reaches 
fulfillment and a backward state becomes industrial, the Communist dictatorship 
loses its moral basis and in the eyes of the broad masses of the population becomes 
tyranny pure and simple: 


Because of this, no matter how extensive and inhuman Communist tyranny had 
been, society, in the course of a certain period—as long as industrialization lasts— 
` has to and is able to endure this tyranny. Furthermore, this tyranny no longer 
appears as something inevitable, but exclusively as an assurance of the depredations 

and privileges of a new class (pp. 35—6). 

Djilas then comes to his second basic thesis, that a Communist revolution 
engenders not a classless society, but, on the contrary, a class society characterized 
by the concentration of political and economic powerin the hands of the so- 
called new class, of which he writes: “This new’ class, the bureaucracy, or more 
accurately the political bureaucracy, has all the’ characteristics of earlier ones as 
well as some new characteristics of its own” (p. 38). He then continues: 


The roots of the new class were implanted in a special party, of the Bolshevik 
type... ` ` 

To be more precise, the initiators of the new class are not found in the party of 
the Bolshevik type as a whole but in that stratum of professional revolutionaries who 
made up its core even before it attained power... 

This is not to say that the new party and the new class are identical. The party, 
however, is the core of that class and its base. It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to define the limits of the new class and to identify its members. The new class may 


be said to be made up of those who have special privileges and economic preference 
because of the administrative monopoly they hold (p. 39). 


In Djilas’ view the new class is the collective owner of all the national wealth. 
From this springs on the one hand the impossibility of liberalizing a Communist 
dictatorship and on the other the constant struggle of the ruling clique against 
its own people. 


The new class instinctively feels that national goods are, in fact, its property. . . . 
The new class also thinks that any breach of its totalitarian authority might imperil 
its ownership. Consequently, the new class opposes any type of freedom, ostensibly 
for the purpose of preserving “socialist” ownership (p. 65). 


This thought is brought out again in another passage: 


Other classes may be able to maintain ownership without a monopoly over 
power, or power without a monopoly over ownership. Until now, this has not been 
possible for the new class, which was formed through Communism; it is very 
improbable that it will be possible in the future (p. 169). 
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All this is nothing new, and has been said in one form or another by numerous 
Western authorities, in some instances with greater accuracy. Moreover, the 
emergence of a new class under the conditions of a Communist dictatorship was 
noted about 30 years ago by Trotsky, who was one of the first to detect this 
phenomenon, making a sociological analysis of its character. Djilas, furthermore, 
does not give a sufficiently precise definition of the new class. 

The idea that present-day Communism owes its successes not to the “senil> 
weakness of capitalism” but to the retarded development of capitalism in indi- 
vidual countries and to the possibilities of industrialization hidden in the principl= 
of the abolition of private property is also not new. It was touched upon by 
various writers, and seven years ago the author of the present article worked ort 
a theory of “ersatz” capitalism, in which present-day Communism was described 
in general as a completely different sociological phenomenon than had beea 
envisaged by Marx.! Under this theory a Communist revolution is a possible 
variation in development, but not something inevitable. A Communist revolution 
does not create a classless society, but a new ruling stratum, while on the historical 
plane Communism should be placed not “after” capitalism, but “alongside” x, 
since it solves in some individual countries the task which under “normaP’ 

` conditions is solved by early capitalism: the initial accumulation of capital. 

Djilas’ concept is of considerable interest for two reasons. First, it is a high=y 
successful attempt to fathom the internal motivating forces of Communism, 
although it should be kept in mind that many: of Djilas’ theses, which for most 
people with personal experience of a Communist dictatorship are self-evident, 
have not received general recognition in the West. Second, Djilas’ book provides 
a basis for studying the way.of thought of many people whose way of thinkirg 
has been formed ‘by Communism. : 

As for the first aspect, The New Class differs from many attempts to analyze 
Communism in that it givés a completely correct, analysis of the relations between 

` the people and the government in a Communist dictatorship, and also correctly 
distinguishes between the concepts “nation” and “Communism.” Mamy 
Westerners regard Communism as a “national” feature, in the sense that Fts 
origin can be explained by the national character of particular nations, primarily 
the Russians. Djilas, however, states: ' 
The Communists are not nationalists; for them, the insistence on nationalism is 
only a form, just like any other form, through which they strengthen their powers. . 
Stalin [a Georgian] and Company used the national prejudices of the largest nation— - 
the Russian nation—just as if it had been composed of Hottentots (pp. 100—101). 
Of course, the Communists have to cope with the fact that nations do exist. 
However, this is to some extent a purely tecknical question, a matter of language 
and administrative division, as Djilas himself stresses. It is also a question of 
relations between the “new class” of a given nation and the masses and of rela- 
tions among the “new classes” arising in the different countries under Communist 
authority. i 





1 Herman F. Achminow, Die Macht im Flintergrund, Grenchen, Switzerland, 1950, 308 pp. 
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The basic contradiction in all Communist states is, in Djilas’ opinion, the 
conflict between the authorities and the people. It is the basic factor which deter- 
mines the actions of both “national” and “international” Communists. 


Communist regimes are a form of latent civil war between the govern- 
ment and the people. The state is not ‘merely an instrument of tyranny; 
society as well as the executive bodies of the state machine is in a continuous 
and lively opposition to the oligarchy, which aspires to reduce this opposition 
by naked force. In practice, the Communists are unable... to subordinate society 
completely. But they are able to control the organs of force, that is, the police and 
party, which in turn control the entire state machine and its functions. The opposition 
of the organs and functions of the state against the “‘irrationalities” of the party and 
police, or of individual political functionaries, is really the opposition of society 
carried over into the state machine. It is an expression of dissatisfaction because of the 
oppression and crippling of society’s objective aspirations and needs (pp. 87—8). 


This is a profound observation. A popular Western belief is that the party 
leaders in Communist countries are omnipotent. This idea often takes the para- 
doxical form of a belief in some sort of patriarchal relationship between people 
and government. Such, for instance, is basically the thought behind the com- 
parisons between Communism and Tsarism and the assertions that the Russian 
peasant has always patiently borne pressure from above. It is rarely recognized that 
the Communist leaders are in a state of covert civil war on two fronts—against 
their own people and against certain sectors of the state and economic apparatus. 
When this fact is taken into consideration the behavior of a country’s Communist 
leaders becomes more appreciable and answers to such questions as the possible 
democratization of a Communist dictatorship, the likelihood of the emergence of 
a new Stalin, or the chances of self-willed Communist leaders such as Tito or 
Gomulka being subjected to the will of Moscow are not so hard to find. “Founded 
by force and violence, in constant conflict with its people, the Communist state, 
even if there are no external reasons, must be militaristic” (p. 95). From this it may 
be concluded that in Communist states there is “a constant tendency to transform 
an oligarchic dictatorship into a personal dictatorship. Ideological unity, the 
inevitable struggle at the top of the party, and the needs of the system as a whole 
tend toward personal dictatorship” (p. 81). This, plus the fact that in a Communist 
dictatorship there cannot be a division of ownership and power, explains why any 
democratization of Communism is out of the question. 


In connection with the constant but hidden civil war in all Communist states 
Djilas gives a fine explanation of national Communism. As already noted, he 
considers that national Communism is essentially alien to Communism in the 
sense that Communism is a category of ownership, not of ethnography. However, 
nations exist and practically speaking the victory of Communism is possible only 
within the framework of actual states. In other words “no single form of Com- 
munism ..,. exists in any way other than as national Communism” (p. 174). 

The emergence of Titoism, that is the inclination of individual Communist 
states to quarrel with each other, is explained by the simple fact that ’ 


„with the victory of a Communist revolution in a country a new class comes 
into power and into control. It is unwilling to surrender its own hard-gained 
privileges, even though it subordinates its interests to a similar class in another country, 
solely in the cause of ideological solidarity (p. 175). 


Convinced that “national” Communism does not imply a qualitative change 
in the system but is merely an expression of quarrels between individual “new 
classes,” Djilas gives an exact evaluation of national Communism. 


But national Communism neither desires nor is able to transform itself into 
something other than Communism, and something always spontaneously draws -t 
toward its source—toward the Soviet Union. It will be unable to separate ‘its fare 
from that which links it with the remaining Communist courtries and movemen-s 
(p. 183). | 

The expectation that Yugoslav Communism would be able to evolve towand 
democratic socialism or that it would be able to serve as a bridge between Social 
Democracy and Communism has proved baseless (p. 184). 

National Communism per se is contradictory. Its nature is the same as that of 
Soviet Communism, but it aspires to detach itself into something of its own, natioa- 
ally. In reality, national Communism is Communism on the decline (p. 190). 


It is not difficult to appreciate the significance of these conclusions for the 
post-Stalid development of the Soviet bloc. Taking into account the “covert 
civil war” in the Communist countries and the Communist leaders’ inability to 
bring the population to complete subjection, the reasons for the so-called new 
course in the USSR are not so obscure. The paint is evidently not that new people 
have come to power, but that the relationship of forces between the Party leaders 
and the masses has altered in favor of the latter, thereby forcing the governmeat 
to make concessions. 


Djilas’ analysis of national Communism makes the behavior of Tito and 
Gomulka, the leaders of the new classes in their countries, understandable. They 
risked a conflict with Moscow to protect the :nterests of these new classes. How- 
ever, they are in the same position as the other Communist leaders: in a state >f 
covert civil war against their own people. This was shown by the disturbances in 
Poland in August and October 1957, and by the Tito—Djilas conflict in Yug>- 
slavia. Thus, the moment they consider that tension within their own country is 
becoming too great, something draws them toward their source, the Soviet Union. 
This “something” is fear of their own people, the irreconcilable conflicts within 
the country as a whole and the ruling class in particular. 


A practical conclusion to be drawn from this analysis is -hat Titoism is doing 
and will continue to do serious harm to Communism. On the other hand, all 
Communists are in the long run supporters of a single policy, and there is abso- 
lutely no case for counting on the transformation of a Communist dictatorskip 
into a semidemocracy. An analysis of the social forces determining the develcp- 

‘ment of a Communist dictatorship shows chat its overthrow is possible, aad 
in fact took place in Hungary, but excluces the possibility of a democratic 
Communism. 
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Few objections can be raised against Djilas’ discussion of the basic lines of 
Communism’s past and present development. However, a number of individual 
details call for some comment. As noted earlier, The New Classis not just an analy- 
sis of contemporary Communism, but also a document which helps reveal the 
psychology of a man brought up on Communism, who has now broken with it, 
and is trying to understand his past errors. Djilas does not try to shift the blame 
onto others, but attempts to clarify the action of the social forces: which gave 
birth to the inhumanity of a Communist dictatorship. He even states openly that 
the matter is not one of a lack of moral principles; in their private relations Com- 
munists behave themselves in the normal social fashion. “Lack of ethics among 
them is not the reason for their methods but the result of them” (p. 148). 

It seems that this sociological approach to problems of politics and ethics is 
typical of people who have been educated along Marxist lines. Evidently the 
philosophical foundations of Marxism, which by the way are not linked organi- 
cally with the Communist program of abolishing private property, take a hold of 
the consciousness of people brough: up under Communism, and a man who has 
received a Communist education will even after breaking with Communism con- 
tinue to base his views on the concept that the world is run on material lines, 
that economic structure determines social structure and, hence, political devel- 
opment, that the history of mankind is the story of a class struggle, and so on. The 
extent to which this sociological approach is harmful is debatable, but the practi- 
cal inference is that people molded by Communism can be reached only by speak- 
ing to them in their own language. Djilas is a good example of this. He underlines 
that Communists speak a language different from that of the people, and that he 
himself is unable to find a way out of this difficulty. 

A second extremely noticeable feature of the book is the idea of equality firmly 
embedded in Djilas’ consciousness. He states in the preface: 

I consider it superfluous to criticize Communism as an idea. The ideas of equality 
and brotherhood among men, which have existed in varying forms since human 
society began... are principles to which fighters for progress and freedom will 
always aspire. It would be wrong to criticize these basic ideas, as well as vain and 
foolish. The struggle to achieve them is part of human society (p. VI). 

Djilas’ decision to call the Communist aristocracy the “new class,” a sociologi- 
cally loose phrase, is evidently attributable to the fact that he regards the idea of 
equality the criterion of al values. However, bearing in mind Djilas’ basic 
attitude to the question of equality, it becomes clear that he does not know 
whether to attack the Soviet aristocracy as a whole, or only the Party apparatus. 

This leads to the question of whether Djilas’ adherence to the idea of equality, 
by which he means the absence of a hierarchy, is typical of all strata of a Com- 
munist society and of all Communist countries. Djilas is an old Communist who 
has passed through the underground school and participated in the struggle for 
power. By birth he is a Yugoslav, and Yugoslavia is presently passing through a 
period of development approximately corresponding to the Soviet New Economic 
Policy period. This means that Yugoslavia still exhibits an incomplete socialism and 
as a result the formation of the new class society is as yet likewise incomplete. 
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The idea of equality is pushed to the fore under particular social conditions, 
when a social upheaval takes place, since under such conditions the slogan cf 
equality is in effect a demand that the privileges of the existing ruling class Fe 
done away with. The slogan usually becomes less significant when the changes 
in the social structure are coming to an end, when the new class society is begir- 
ning to stabilize itself. At such times equality comes to mezn merely equality 
in the face of the law. Therefore, it is not impossible that Djilas’ attitude :s 
typical only of’ those countries passing through a correspording stage of de- 
velopment, but is not one hundred percent true of the Soviet Union, where 
socialism is more highly developed. Some of Djilas’ remarks, in fact, do nct 
apply to the Soviet Union. For example, he asserts that his “new class” does 
not havea class consciousness but sincerely considers itself representative cf 
the people as a whole. “A Communist member of the new zlass also believes 
that, without his party, society would regress and founder. But àe is not consciors 
of the fact that he belongs to a new ownership class, for he does not consider 
himself an owner and does not take into account the special privileges he enjoy” 
(p. 59). 

This is not true in the case of the Soviet Union. It is difficult to say what 
the Soviet aristocracy thinks about the chances of Russia’s developing with- 
out the Communists,’but there is no doubting the existence of a class sel- 
consciousness both among the Soviet aristocracy as a whole aad among its indi- 
vidual parts, particularly the Party apparatus, the professicnal groups, and tke 
army. The self-awareness of individual groups which recognize their diffec- 
ence from other sections of the Soviet aristocracy and the existence of special 
. class interests can easily be analyzed. The self-awareness of tte party apparatus 
and the other sections of the Soviet aristocracy is fostered to a considerable 
degree by Soviet propaganda. Every Soviet literary work ccntains the “repr2- 
sentative of the Party,” who is opposed to representatives oz all the other popu- 
lation groups. Since in this respect Soviet literature is an =xact reflection of 
Soviet life, it is reasonably certain that the class consciousness of the individual 
strata of Soviet society is something very real. 


Furthermore, during the last thirty years the Soviet government has pursued 
a policy of stressing rather than removing differences between people. This 
was probably in accordance with the wishes of the new aris-ocracy which was 
being created in the process of building up socialism. In view of these circun- 
stances, at present, while the ruling class is becoming. stabilized, the motivatirg 
force of the anti-Soviet tendency is not a desire to bring evezyone down to the 
same level, but an attempt by large sections of the population to secure 
legal recognition of the social position they already hold, an attempt to obtain 
legal and material security, which presupposes a definite hierarchical order. 


; The problem of equality is closely linked with that of ownership, a question 

which could arise if a Communist dictatorship were overth-own. Djilas states 
that the majority of the population of the Communist countries believes in 
socialism, and that public ownership of the means of prcduction ensures a 
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more rational use of potential, but he does not substantiate his claim. His 
conclusions indeed produce a strange impression in view of the fact that 
he has devoted a whole chapter to the shortcomings of a socialist economy. 
Moreover, he shows clear-y enough that the problem of Communism is the 
problem of ownership, a question of who has the right to dispose of the national 
wealth. Since Djilas himself shows the concentration of ownership in the hands 
of the state inevitably leads to a definite group, the Party leaders, having the 
right to dispose of all the state’s property it could be expected that he would 
draw the logical conclusion that private ownership or a combination of private 
and state ownership of the means of production is necessary to ensure freedom 
and democracy. 


However, he does not. The reason for this omission can be found by examin- 
ing two questions. First, what is likely to happen should a Communist dic- 
tatorship fall, and second, what sort of development is envisaged by persons 
brought up under a Communist dictatorship but who then reject Communism? 
It seems to us that Communism, or as we called it, ersatz capitalism, gives birth 
to a social stratum, referred to as the “technical intelligentsia,” which fulfills 
the same function as the Western bourgeoisie: control of production and dis- 
tribution. This group can fulfill its task properly only if it possesses the right 
to dispose of material wealth as it sees fit, primarily in accordance with the 
demands of the market, not according to dogmatic principles. 

Since the technical intelligentsia is constantly increasing in importance we 
may conclude that were a Communist dictatorship to fall there would inevitably 
arise a form of economy which the Communists and probably the socialists as 
well would regard as capitalism. Events in Poland and Hungary have confirmed 
this view. The crisis of the Communist dictatorship in Poland in connection 
with the transfer of power to Gomulka has led to an almost complete swing 

' from the kolkhoz system to a market system not only in agriculture, but also 
in trade and to some extent industry. What Marxists call “capitalism” sprang 
up. In Hungary, in spite of the shortness of the period of freedom, the crisis 
brought forth not a national Communist government but a bourgeois one, since 
in Nagy’s last government non-Communists comprised an overwhelming 
majority. 

Since Djilas does not advance a positive program other than his arguments 
on workers’ share of profits (given on pages 45—6), it must be presumed that 
Communism can be succeeded by capitalism, although this does not exclude 
elements of a planned economy, state participation in economic activity, or 
urban self-administration, as is found throughout the world at the moment. 
However, former Communists have shown practically no conscious readiness to 
acknowledge the advantages of capitalist methods of production. Djilas, for 

„example, has undoubtedly broken with Communism and many of his statements 
reveal not just a critical attitude toward it but a fierce hatred. Nevertheless, 
he repeats many of the theses of Communist propaganda, clearly considering 
them to be correct. For example, he asserts that the Russian Mensheviks merely 
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cleared the way for capitalism, even though they demanded. that a considerab-e 
portion of industry be nationalized, and he states that “tke social origin of 
the new class lies in the proletariat just as the aristocracy arose in a peasant 
society, and the bourgeoisie in a commercial and artisans’ society” (p. 41). 
None of these assertions are correct: the bourgeoisie does not arise from 
artisans, since artisans themselves are a part of the bourgeoisie, the aristocracy 
does not arise from a peasant society, but, as a rule, from the serving class, and 
the Party apparatus arose not from the working class, but from a de-classed 
revolutionary intelligentsia. And finally, Djilas repeats time and again that 
“over a long period of time, the interests, ideas, faith, and hope of the new 
class, and of parts of the working class and of the poor peasants, coincide and 
unite” (p. 42). 

This would seem to be the point where even a former Communist cannot 
tid himself of his past. He simply cannot understand that Communism hes 
never expressed the interests of the working class, but always those of a dz- 
classed intelligentsia, which after the Revolution became the vanguard of the 
new class. Moreover, Djilas probably knows chat Lenin drew a sharp distincticn 
between the concepts “workers’ movement” and “revolutionary intelligentsic” 
and considered that a workers’ movement gives rise to trade unionism, while 
“scientific socialism” is the ideology of the revolutionary intelligentsia. ; 

This is not a serious fact, but it is an important psychological factor. It is 
unlikely that the success of such socialists as Djilas would lead to the formaticn 
of a new society, but rather to a normal democratic state more or less inclined 
to be a “welfare state.” But during a period of struggle against a Communist 
dictatorship it would clearly be expedient to make use of socialist terminology 
since many people in this type of country think along such lines. 

Finally, Djilas’ internationalism is worthy of note. He spends a whole chapt=r 
on the problem of the relationship between peoples and systems, and he accuses 
Communism of seriously hampering mutual relations between peoples: “Tt 
may sound strange, but this is true: Communism’s so-callec socialist ownersh:p 
is the main obstacle to world unification” (p~ 200). 

There is nothing strange in the fact that a planned economy constantly 
aiming at autarky_ brings in its wake political isolation. However, the line of 
thought is interesting. The oldest Communist slogan is “Workers of the Word 
Unite!” while in Marx’s view the victory of Communism was a simultaneous 
creation of a world state and the withering away of the state in its present form. 
‘The attraction Communism holds, as seen from Djilas’ case, is in the combined 
solution of social problems and the problem of relations among peoples. 

The Communists are presently pinning their hopes on the so-called peaze 
campaign. However, the transition from the slogans of “pure” proletarien 
internationalism-to slogans of a general struggle for peace not linked officially 
with the idea of social revolution is an indication that the drawing power of 
Communist ideas as such is diminishing. The Communists evidently no longer 
expect to attract sufficient people with their social program of doing away wizh 
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private property and are therefore making extensive use of this false peace 
banner. Few will follow Communism, but “peace” is a word which will find 
-a response in many hearts. 

In the light of these facts, Djilas’ attempt to show that Communism hinders 
telations between people end the attention he gives the question of relations 
among peoples (but not systems) is worthy of note. As mentioned earlier he 
does not propound any new principles, but he presents numerous questions 
in a new light and, most important, he makes it possible for the reader to under- 
stand specific features of the Communist world. His book is primarily the 
starting point for future study of Communism. It is a pointer to the decay of 
Communism and a political factor which may help the West solve some of 
the problems now facing it. : 
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Guided Missiles and Soviet Military Doctrine 
7 N. GALAY 


On August 27, 1957 TASS reported that the Soviet Union had successfully 
tested a long-range ballistic missile.1 The report was couched in tones clearly 
designed to demonstrate to both the Soviet population and the non-Communist 
world the epoch-making significance of this achievement, which, according to 
Major General Pokrovsky, had far outstripped the military development of th= 
outside world, even the United States.? 

The success achieved in this field was emphasized by such leading Soviet 
military specialists as First Deputy Minister af Defense Marshal Vasilevsky and 
Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force Marshal Vershinin, who stated thet 
the intercontinental missile armed with an atomic or thermonuclear warhead had 
opened up new prospects for the art of warfare. These new developments, accorc= 
ing to Marshal Vershinin, do away with the need for strategic bombers, sinc 
any point on the globe can be reached with greater accuracy and reliability by 
missile than by the more vulnerable bomber. He added: 

The means of carrying this terrible weapon, the hydrogen weapon, are now such 
that it could be delivered in an instant by intercontinental ballistic missile to the most 
remote regions of any continent on earth. 

Under. modern conditions bombers are still being built. The United States 
particularly is emphasizing this type of weapon. But the missile is now throwirg 
doubt on the expediency of developing bombers, since it is more reliable and trust- 
worthy.¢ . : = i 
Touching further on the impossibility of avoiding great losses of bombers in 

a war Vershinin noted that “it is almost impossible for a missile not to reach 
its objective. Modern means of antiaircraft defense are ineffective against tke 
missile . . .”’5 ` 

Marshal Vasilevsky, in an article entitled “Dangerous Bragging,” took issve 
with American Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Burke on the nature of a 
future war, and stated that over and above such military potential as a strong econ- 
omy and reserves of manpower, the Soviet Union had the latest weapons, includicg 
those with nuclear warheads as well as long- and medium-range missiles. ‘This 
meant that the USSR had all that was needed to bring a war to a victorious con- 
clusion.’ 

1 Tzsestia, August 27, 1957. 

2 Ibid., August 31, 1957. 

3 Thid., August 13, 1957; Pravda, September 8, 1957. 

4 Pravda, September 8, 1957. 5 \ 

5 Ibid. 

* Tavestia, August 13, 1957. 
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Both men made the following general deductions: (1) In the event of war the 
long-range missile would subject the United States to irresistable nuclear attacks ; 
(2) The dense population and concentrated industry would make not only Great 
Britain but also the United States particularly vulnerable to atomic bomb attacks; 
and (3) American bases in Europe, Africa, and Asia, which form a tight ring 
around the USSR, have lost their importance, since they can now be reached by 
Soviet medium-range missiles (with which even some types of submarine have 
been armed). 

. Thus, the Soviet leaders have announced their lead in the development of the 
“ultimate” weapon, which has given the USSR a military superiority over the 
United States and the NATO forces, whose missile program is not as advanced 
as the Soviet Union’s. 7 

Any doubts the West might have had on the success of the Soviet missile 
tests were banished by the launching of the first Soviet earth satellite on October 
4 and the second on November 3. The military significance of this event is that 
it confirmed that the Soviets do have a long-range missile, for one ‘must have been 
used to launch the satellite. Bearing in mind that the Soviet satellites weigh some 
80 and 500 kilograms respectively and that they have been set out on their orbits 
‘at a speed of almost 29,000 kilometers an hour, together with the accuracy with 
which they were propelled into their chosen orbit, the TASS report on the missile 
can hardly be termed greatly exaggerated. The Soviet news agency stated that 
tests carried out on the missile have confirmed the accuracy of the theoretical 
calculations and the type of construction chosen, the missile reached the hitherto 
unattained height of about 1,000 kilometers, and it fell in the target area.? The 
launching of Sputnik I was in fact a demonstration to the outside world of Soviet 
success in mastering the weapon of the future: the intercontinental ballistic missile 
with an atomic or hydrogen warhead. In view of the fact that at present the main- 
stay of American military might and the basis of America’s superiority over the 
. Soviet Union is her powerful air force, the importance of the Soviets’ success in 
missile development becomes clear. The comparative inferiority of the Soviet 
strategic air force has been more than made up by the lead gained in missile 
development. 

Soviet leaders have expressed the opinion that the strategic air force has more 
or less lost its significance with the appearance of the missile. Although Vasilevsky 
and Vershinin had spoken as though this question had not yet been solved, Khrush- 
chev told two British MP’s, to whom he had granted an audience, that they should 
burn their bombers because now they were useless.® 

Official reports issued on the success in missile developmentand on thenumerous 
‘recent atomic and hydrogen weapon tests,® together with commentaries made by 
Soviet politicians and military experts, indicate that, apart from being an attempt 
to solve the problem of whether the immediate future belongs to the bomber or 
to the missile, these demonstrations of power are pursuing a number of political 





? Tbid., August 27, 1957. 
8 News Zercher Zeitung, Zurich, October 10, 1957. 
* Iavestia, August 27, 1956; Sep:ember 25 and October 10, 1957., 
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aims. To determine precisely what, there are several aspects of the military problen 
which must be taken into consideration: (1) What are the main characteristics cf 
the Soviet statements on their success in missile development? (2) What is th= 
point of view of Soviet military doctrine on the nature of a future war, particu- 
larly with regard to the significance of the new weapons and the likelihood cf 
their being used? (3) Where do conventional arms fit into the picture? (4) Whet 
strategic prospects havé been opened up for the Soviet Union in connection wita 
the development of missiles? © 
* 


One of the main reproaches leveled by Soviet military theoreticians ‘at sc- 
called bourgeois military science was thet the latter’s theoreticians thought solely 
in terms of equipment and new weapons to bring victory, but had been unab.e 
to establish the “true” laws governing war, since their calculations were not based 
on Marxist theories.!° For their part, the Soviets have always stressed that the _ 
main achievement of Soviet military theory and practice was their harmon7, 
which consists of the correct interrelationship of all the main elements of waz: 
equipment, morale, manpower, economic potertial, and social features, as well as the 
strictly defined “constant” and “temporary” factors. Soviet military experts’ sharp 
condemnations of theories based on the stressing of one particular arm—aviaticn 
or tanks, for instance—and the insistance on the theory of the harmonious develop- 
ment and close interaction of all branches of the armed forces stemmed from an 
unshakeable theoretical tenet held both during Stalin’s time and since his death. -+ 


The statements made.by Vasilevsky and Vershinin, however, were in comple-e 
contradiction to this basic demand. Both spcke of the missile as the “ultimate” 
weapon, against which no counteraction could be taken and which completely d-d 
away with the need for a strategic air force. The chief feature of the marshas’ 
statements was that their designation of one type of weapon as “ultimate” was at 
odds with the general military doctrine, which insists on the harmonious inter- 
action of men and material. 

The Soviet missile demonstrations, particularly the launching of the satellites, 
made a strong impression on the non-Communist world and caused a genetal 
alarm in view of the subsequent increased might of the Communist bloc. How- 
ever, the military and political leaders of the United States and the NATO powers 
remained calm, knowing that they possessed the harmony of men and equipmeat 
which the Soviets had always claimed to be lacking in the West. Thus, NATO 
Commander in Chief General Nordstad noted that at the present stage the Sovie-s’ 
development of the missile would not alter the balance of the two sides’ strength 1? 
Secretary of State Dulles also stressed that Sputnik, the symbol of Soviet missle 
technique, has not diminished, at least for the present, the military supremazy 
America has over the Soviet Union in her strategic air force. Dulles said that tre . 

10 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1951, VII, 
408 and 436. 


11 Bulletin, Munich, June 1956, pp. 3—12. 
12 Ne Zurcher Zeitung, September 1, 1957. 
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satellite should waken the United States to the need to make up the lag in missile 
development as soon as possible, since the question of who will obtain military 
predominance and the types of weapon that will be used might be solved‘within 
the next five to ten years.18 : 

The remarks by marshals Vasilevsky and Vershinin were not the first indica- 
tion by Soviet military leaders that the USSR has the means of dropping atomic 
and hydrogen bombs at any point on the globé. As early as February 23, 1956 
Chief of the Army and Navy General Staff Marshal Sokolovsky and First Deputy 
Minister of Defense Marshal Vasilevsky claimed that the Soviet armed forces 
were being issued various types of atomic and nuclear weapons, including long- 
range missiles.14 Marshal Zhukov, in his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
said, on the subject of the reorganization of the Soviet Army: “In developing our 
armed forces we are basing ourselves, in contrast with former times, on the 
supposition that in a future war there will be massive use of air forces, missiles, 
and means of mass annihilation—atomic, thermonuclear, chemical, and bacterio- 
logical weapons.”’1® Hence, some time ago the Soviets regarded the long-range 
missile as a weapon they already had at their disposal, although it had not then 
been given the absolute significance which Vasilevsky and Vershinin ascribed to 
it recently. ' l 

* 


The question then arises as to whether there have been any changes in the 
Soviet “harmony” doctrine. After Stalin’s death new trends began to make them- 
selves felt in Soviet military doctrine, freeing it from the fetters of dogmatism.1* 
However, these new trends did not undermine the general principle of selecting 
the golden mean in the case of strategic concepts and the organization of the 
armed forces, without swinging to extremes such as relying on one particular 
branch of the armed forces or any one arm. “Harmony” and “interaction” 
remained the basic strategic and operational principles. 

The new trends merely removed the hampering effects of Stalin’s deter- 
ministic theory on war and the ban on learning from Western military science and 
modern foreign-techniques.!”7 They also did away with the artificial subdivision 
of military factors into constant and temporary, devised solely to meet the con- 
crete needs of World War II but later converted into incontrovertible laws appli- 
cable to all times and all peoples. During an examination of this “Stalin” heritage, 
Soviet military theoreticians again made the surprise factor, relegated to the ranks 
of the “temporary” and hence minor factors, one of prime importance. Marshals 
Sokolovsky and Rotmistrov explained the change as resulting from the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass annihilation and jet-propelled aircraft and missiles to 
deliver them.'8 However, Soviet military doctrine still did not go in for blitzkrieg 


13 Ibid., October 18, 1957. 

14 Pravda, February 23, 1956; Izwestia, February 23, 1956. 
15 Krasnaya zvezda, March 17, 1957. 

16 Bulletin, op. cit. 

17 Tzvestia, February 23, 1956. 

18 Thid, 
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theories even in the post-Stalin period, in spite of the rapid rise in the importance 
of atomic weapons and the element of surprise. The demands that everything b= 
ready to deliver a massive preventive blow against an enemy preparing to attack, 
not just answer blow for blow, also failed to win converts to the strategy cf 
destruction and lightning war. The realization of the need to prepare for an atomic 
war and the resultant adaptation of the Soviet armed forces to meet the require- 
ments of an atomic era—the development of strategic aviation and tactical 
medium- and long-range missiles and the introduction of tactical atomic weapons 
into all branches of the Soviet armed forces—did not halt the formation of mass 
armies with conventional weapons. In his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress 
Zhukov stated: 


The need to have these types of weapons [atomic] is demznded by the interests 
of the Fatherland, in order to have a chance of forestalling armed provocative 
attacks on us. However, the importance of land forces, the navy, and the tactical a-r 
force is not lessened by this. Without their joint action with the new [atomic] weap- 
ons a modern war cannot be waged successfully.1* 


Thus, up to the spring of 1956 the structure, organization, and military theory 
of the Soviet armed forces developed along two lines: (1) preparedness for a 
total, atomic war,'and. (2) training of mass, conventionally armed forces. Ths 
was an expression first of the desire of Soviet military doctrine to continue i-s 
“harmony” theory and second of the cautious evaluation of the nature of a future 
war on the threshold of the atomic era. 


What changes have taken place in Soviet military doctrine since then which 
could explain the later statements by Vasilevsky and Vershinin? The answer to 
this question can be found in speeches made by then Minister of Defense Zhukcv 
at military schools and academies in India in January and February 1957. At the 
military college in Dehra Dun he spoke of new training methods. 


In its training the Soviet Army bases itself on the fact tkat atomic and oth2r 
weapons cannot of themselves decide the outcome of an armed conflict. The outcome 
of a conflict has always been and will continue to be decided by men with complete 
mastery of military equipment and profoundly devoted to their people and their 
fatherland.?° 


At a military staff college in Wellington he stated: 


I am often asked about the nature of the war of the future, whether nuclear aad 
thermonuclear weapons will be used, and what role land, naval, and air forces will 
play in future wars. At present neither J nor anyone else can answer these questioas 
in full since all wars, both small and large, break out, are waged, and are concluded 
under specific political, geographical, and economic conditions. The standard and 
numbers of arms and military equipment will influence their character.?! 

These general theses, which showed Zhukov’s wariness when speaking of tae 


future, were given more concrete forms when he touched on the statements made 
` 


19 Pravda, February 20, 1956. 
20 Krasnaya zvezda, March 23, 1957. 
21 Thid. Ms 
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by Field Marshal Montgomery in 1954 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Regarding the question of whether atomic and hydrogen weapons would 
be used, Zhukov stated: 

Without a doubt, yes, since the matter of Beed these weapons into the 
armed forces has gone too far and has had an influence on the organization of the 
forces, their tactics, and operational and strategic doctrine. . 

Tactical atomic weapons, if they are not banned, will be introdueed in the near 
future into the armaments and staffs of armies in place of conventional weapons.*? 
Zhukov then went on to mention, however: 

We consider that atomic and thermonuclear weapons, if they are retained by 
countries, will not lessen the importance of land forces, the navy, and the air force. 
In postwar organization we have based ourselves on the fact that victory in a future 
war can be achieved only oy the combined efforts of all branches of the forces on the 
basis of their harmonious use in combat.%? 

` After his return home from India Zhukov had expressed similar thoughts at 
a military conference held in March 1957. He emphasized even more the proba- 
bility of atomic weapons being used in a future war in conjunction with strategic 
aviation and missiles and the significance of mass armies with conventional 
Weapons supported by atomic tactical weapons.?4 

Zhukov did not raise the question of whether the future belongs to long-range 
aircraft or missiles. He did, however, indicate that in a joint operation aircraft 
would be extremely important: 

In the Soviet Union much attention is being paid to the development of the air 
force. The achievement of victory in a future war is impossible without a high-caliber, 
powerful air force. The air force will occupy one of the leading positions in the war 
of the future and will be one of the deciding factors in achieving victory.*§ 

Thus, Zhukov’s statements clearly emphasized the following points: (1) The 
impossibility of a future large-scale war not being an atomic war, thereby causing 
a corresponding adaptation of all branches of forces to meet the demands of the 
atomic era; (2) the failure to regard atomic weapons and their carriers as a means 
of deciding the fate of a war by themselves; and (3) the demands that the use of 
all types of weapons and the development of the armed forces follow two lines: 
first, to be ready fora total atomic war, and, second, to have conventionally armed 
forces should atomic weapons be banned or not used in small, local conflicts. 

Zhukov’s theses do not violate the “harmony” principle, but the statements 
by Vasilevsky and Vershinin on the special role of missiles are not in keeping with 
the official tenets of Soviet military “doctrine. However, even high-ranking Soviet 
military leaders can express only views that have been approved by their superiors. 
Since a unified military doctrine has remained a constant and fundamental feature, 
Vasilevsky’s and Vershinin’s speeches were altnost certainly governed by political 
considerations, and there was a definite purpose behind the dialectical juggling 





a: Ibid. 
23 Ibid. 
% Ibid., March 16, 1957. 
25 Thid., March 24, 1957. 
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with questions of military theory and the loose “harmony” concept. The state- 
ments were designed to stress America’s vulnerability to missile attacks, the 
impossibility of gaining victory by blitzkrieg methods, and the miseries’ which 
would follow the use of atomic weapons. 

In the speeches he made in India expressing his opinion that. future wars 
will be atomic, Zhukov put forward a demand: “These weapons are bringing 
humanity untold misery. People must bridle those who, in a mad desire for 
domination, are endeavoring to base their calculations on the use of these weap- 

‘ons.... We advocate the complete destruction and banning of these death- 
dealing weapons.” 28 : 

Such Sead have been the basic line of Soviet foreign policy since the end 
of World War II, although in practice they have not been linked with the abolition 
of war as a political tool. Soviet politicians consider atomic weapons a major 
factor in the West’s arsenal, making up for its comparative deficiencies in men 
and conventional arms. They realize full well that a ban on atomic weapons would 
give the Communist bloc an undisputed supremacy, a fact which determines 
Soviet policy in this question. 

The arming of the Soviet forces with atomic weapons, a process which has 
been going on at a rapid rate, aims at backing the demands for a ban from a 
position of strength. The Soviets are not trying to make a future war a total, 
atomic war but to ensure that the West’s chief weapon is rendered harmless. As 
the Soviet lag in the development of atomic weapons and strategic aviation is 
made up, the state of mutual neutralization under threats of an atomic war has 
become advantageous to the USSR, since, while giving scope for a propagan- 
distic demand for a.ban,on atomic weapons, it has permitted this ban to be sabo- 
taged in effect by the refusal to set up a system of effective air control or bylinking 
the question of disarmament with political problems, such as the reunification of 
Germany. Moreover, the USSR’s considerable atomic potential has permitted 
the Soviet leaders to carry out their policy of harassing the outside world far more 
effectively. The psychological effect of the atomic threat is intended to bring 
about the disintegration of the non-Communist world’s defenses. 


* 


The reasons the Soviet leaders have stepped up their pressure by resorting 
to atomic blackmail become clear when the strategic prospec:s created by the 
Soviets’ present superiority in the sphere of intercontinental ballistic missiles are 
taken into consideration. The establishment of a long-range missile, so effectively 
demonstrated by the launching of the Soviet earth satellites, is the result of many 
years’ hard work. The subject has been discussed at some length in the non-Soviet 
press,-which has also provided data on the development of atomic weapons and 
the strategic air force. Articles first began to appear after the return home of some 
of the German specialists detained in the Soviet Union after the war to help in 
research. ?? 


36 Ibid., March 23, 1957. 
27 Webrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, Karlsruhe, No. 9 (1954), pp. 419—25. 
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Without going into details of Soviet postwar missile development, there are 
grounds for believing that the USSR has a definite supply of tactical medium- 
range (from 700 to 2,500—3,000 kilometers) missiles, developments of the former 
German V-2 and V-4 rockets.28 

The statements made by Western military experts and American Secretary of 
State Dulles to the effect that, in view of the supremacy derived from the United 
States’ strategic air force end overseas bases, the balance has not yet swung in 
favor of the Soviet Union, are correct. However, they aré correct only for the 
present. It is quite true that the successful testing of long-range missiles does not 
mean that their use has-been mastered. They will become important as a weapon 
only after all the problems involved in getting them to hit a target accurately have 
been solved, mass production has begun, and a supply amassed. The possession 
of individual prototypes has no great immediate military significance, although it 
does have considerable political and psychological value. 

For technical and geographical reasons the USSR would gain considerable 
advantages if strategic air forces were replaced by missiles. In spite of their 
success in building up their air force the Soviets still lack the necessary battle 
experience, and in this respect they will be at a disadvantage in comparison with 
their British and American counterparts for some time. The switch to missile 
development has given the Soviet Union a decided technical advantage, since 
both the USSR and the United. States are still experimenting in this sphere and 
the former has top-class artillery specialists with a rich tradition and capitalizing 
on the fruits of many years’ work by German specialists. 

Even if American overseas bases were abolished, the American strategic air 

force would be able to operate comparatively easily via the North Pole because 
of the shape and position of the Eurasian and American continents. On the other 
hand this geographical factor would hamper the Soviet air force’s operations 
against the United States. A glimpse at a globe will clearly illustrate this. ‘The 
longtitudinal expanses of the USSR are contrasted with the latitudinal disposition 
of America on the other side of the Arctic Ocean, while at the same time the 
United States, with an advanced base in Alaska, is covered by Canada, which 
Soviet bombers would have to cross before they could attack America. The 
geographical factor also eases the organization of American antiaircraft defense 
in depth from the north, while making such defense more difficult for the USSR 
in view of its enormous polar border. ‘Thus, as long as aircraft remain the 
chief means of delivering an atomic attack the geographical feature will always 
favor the United States. But once missiles become the chief weapon the situation 
will change and the geographical disadvantages from which the USSR now suffers 
will be eliminated. 
' Hence, when missiles replace aircraft the Soviets’ chances of carrying out a 
total, atomic war against the United States will improve considerably. The fact 
that this is understood in the West provides the Soviets with a good opportunity 
to exert psychological pressure on the outside world. This is the real significance 
of the statements made by Vasilevsky and Vershinin. 

238 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, December 13, 1956. 





Bulletin ai 


Soviet Activity in the Balkans 


STEFAN YOWEV -~ 


On September 10, 1957 Romanian Presideat Chivu Stoica issued a proposa- 
inviting the heads of the states of southeastern Europe—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Albania, Turkey, and Greece—zo confer periodically in order to “obtain 
an agreement on all questions concerning the strengthening of peace in the Bal- 
kans, the extension of economic and cultural relations, and the solution of all 
questions under dispute by negotiation. . .”1 The Romanian proposal had prob- 
ably been deliberately phrased in such a vague form in order to see the initial 
reception it would receive. Although Stoica dic not yet mention a planned federa- 
tion or a new and extended Balkan pact, he was presumably hoping for a close 
union of the countries concerned later on. 


The governments concerned reacted differently: the Communist states imme- 
diately accepted the plan; Greece and Turkey rejected it. It was naturally to be 
expected that the Soviet satellites Bulgaria anc Albania would unreservedly sup- 
port the Romanian diplomatic move. Such a step must have been discussed 
beforehand with the Kremlin, if, indeed, it didn’t actually originate there. Soviet 
directives had already been delivered to Sofia and Tirana. The Bulgarian regim= 
not only accepted Stoica’s plan, bút declared izs willingness to meet Greece half 
way in the matter of reparations Athens is still claiming from Bulgaria, and 
declared its readiness for talks with Greece on the fixing of Bulgarian paymente. 
Simultaneously, Albania sent a note to the Greek government proposing talks 
on the peaceful settlement of all disputes between the two countries, including 
the border dispute over the Epirus district. 


More important is the fact that Tito immediately welcomed the Romaniaa 
proposal. A communiqué from Brioni dated September 13, 1957 declared that 
the plan was “an important step which will contribute to general European 
security and to cooperation among the southeast European states.”* Tito’s 
reaction proves beyond any doubt that such a step had been discussed earlier by 
Moscow, Belgrade, and Bucharest. Presumab_y, an agreement on some form cf 
southeast European union was reached during the meeting between Tito and 
Khrushchev on the Romanian Black Sea cogst in August 1957. At the end of 
August, Romanian Minister of Defense and Deputy President General Emil 
Bodnatas—believed to be one of Tito’s personal friends—and Romanian Foreign 
Minister Ion Maurer were both in Belgrade. They must have discussed the step, 
since it directly concerns both countries. 





1 Radio Sofia, September 11, 1957. 
3 Borba, Belgrade, September 13, 1957. 
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Following Greece’s rejection of the Romanian proposal Yugoslav Vice Presi- 
dent Eduard Kardelj, during his visit to Athens in October 1957, undoubtedly 
tried hard to allay Greece’s misgivings. Although Greece and Turkey are NATO 
members, it is no secret that the quarrel over Cyprus has led to closer Yugoslav— 
Greek contacts than to clase ties between the two non-Communist partners of 
the projected Balkan pact. 

The Kremlin’s official reaction to the proposal makes it clear that Khrushchev 
is the spiritual father of the Stoica plan. On September 18, 1957 Radio Moscow 
praised the Romanian appeal for the convocation of a Balkan conference as of 
immense importance both for further collaboration and mutual agreement be- 
tween the southeast European states as well as for the consolidation of peace 
in Europe. Radio Moscow referred to Greek and Turkish membership of NATO 
and warned that “certain European capitalist governments which are not inter- 
ested in strengthening world peace are endeavoring to maintain an atmosphere 
of political tension in the Balkans by exploiting for their own selfish interests the 
existing questions under dispute among the Balkan states.... Therefore a non- 
aggression pact among the Balkan countries is a necessity, since it would counter 
the intrigues of the imperialist states...” The Kremlin’s attitude revealed not 
only its role as initiator cf the plan, but also that the Soviet leaders intend 
the Balkan conference to be convened in order to conclude a nonaggression 
pact between the six southeast European countries. 


On September 19, 1957 the Polish Communist Party organ Tribuna Ludu 
commented on the plan, warmly greeting this display of initiative aiming at the 
creation of a Balkan union, and expressing the hope that a relaxation of tension 
on a regional basis in Europe and in the world be the first step towards further 
settlements. Considerable importance was attached to the Romanian proposal as 
aiming at concrete solutions in a part of the world where states with different 
political systems belonging to rival military blocs would be included. According 
to Tribuna Ladu, Stoica’s plan contained realistic features, since close collabora- 
tion among the Balkan states would lead to a reduction of tension in a restless 
part of Europe. 


The enthusiastic Polish reception of the idea of a Balkan Pact is not surprising 
in view of Gomulka’s proposal of a nonaggression pact between Poland and 
the countries bordering on the Baltic Sea—neutral Sweden and the two NATO 
members, Norway and Denmark. This plan went much further than the Roman- 
ian one, which was probably advanced to test reaction more than anything else. 
Gomulka wanted nothing more or less than regional treaties between member 
states of the two opposing military blocs—NATO and the Warsaw Pact. It would 
not be incorrect to presume that Buchatest’s and Warsaw’s steps were part of a 
combined Communist action which had the ultimate aim of weakening the north- 
ern and southern flanks of the Western defense system. The non-Communist 
states concerned treated the proposals very circumspectly. 


_ The roles of Tito and Gomulka in the Moscow-inspired regional pacts deserve l 
special attention. Tito has for several years been trying to carry out an announced 
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policy of neutrality between the two camps. He doubtlessly has his own ambitious 
plans for giving Yugoslavia the leading role in southeastern Ewope. Khrushchev 
must have made some concessions to Tito’s desire for Yugoslav hegemony in the 
Balkans in order to obtain Tito’s aid in the campaign against NATO. Marshal 
Zhukov’s visit to Belgrade at the beginning of October obviously played its part 

. in furthering Soviet—Yugoslav cooperation in southeastern Europe. Gomulka, 
for his part, is striving to obtain relative independence from Moscow, to put 
Poland in the same position as Yugoslavia. 


Ideologically and politically Tito and Gomulka have much in common. The 
latter’s visit to Belgrade in September 1957 cid not lead to aay sensational ex- 
ternal events, but the two Communist rebels must have conceivably discussed 
ways of coordinating their policies. They must have considered the formation cf 
a third force between the two existing blocs. At present the position of the two 
countries is unclear arid dominated by internal contradictions. The Tito—Gomulka 
meeting in Belgrade seems to have taken|place without reference to Moscow, 
whose mistrust is shown by the fact that the Soviet ambassadcrs in Warsaw ant 
Belgrade demonstratively left the two capitals during the Belgrade talks. But in. 
spite of this Soviet mistrust, it is unlikely that Tito and Gomulka worked ott 
any anti-Soviet plans in the military and foreign policy fields. This is borne out by 
the fact that the Belgrade meeting coincided with the Romaniar and Polish moves 
for the formation of regional security pacts. _ 


Much seems to point to the fact that in this case it is a question of a concert 
which reflects the foreign policy of the eastern bloc as a whole. It cannot be denied 
that the last few months have prepared the way for an ideological and political 
rapprochement between the Khrushchev group in the Kremlic on the one hand, 
and Tito and Gomulka on the other. Since his defection fromm Moscow in 1943, 
‘Tito has been moving between the Hast and West. In past years he wes 
oriented more toward the West. Since late 1956 he has been moving more toward 
the East. On Septernber 10, 1957 the American magazine Foreign Affairs pub- 
lished an interview with Tito in which he demanded that the West abandon ics 
mistrust of the present Soviet leaders. The’ West was exnorted to regard 
the Kremlin’s attempts to relax tension with “greater realism and trust.” Tito 
took the opportunity to support the Kremlin’s main demand ior the dissoluticn 
of NATO and the Warsaw Pact and the conclusion of an East—West collective 
security pact. Finally, he expressed the opinion—heretica. from a Marxist 
standpoint—that international tension was the result of human errors. Tito was 
staking his own, allegedly neutral role of mediator between tke two blocs when 
he appealed to the West to trust the Soviet leaders unconditionally. 


At the same time, Gomulka made unusually sharp attacks on West Germany, 
accusing her of militaristic and revisionistic leanings. The connection’ between 

_ these attacks and the Soviet campaign against West Germany, which was unleashed 
-after Adenauer’s election victory and was clearly visible at the London disarma- 


ment conference, is obvious. 
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Yugoslavia’s official recognition of the Oder—Neisse line and of the Ulbricht 
regime in East Germany—acts hostile to Bonn—can only be regarded as part of 
the overall eastern bloc policy. It cannot be easy for Tito to jeopardize important 
trade relations with West Germany and the aid from the leading European 
economic powers, for such action can pose a threat to Yugoslavia’s very existence. 

The Hungarian revolution was the writing on the wall not only for the Soviet 
leaders but also for the Yugoslav and Polish national Communists; it marked the 
turning point in Tito’s tightrope act between the two worlds. The fact that a 
Communist regime was swept away in a few days and that at the decisive moment 
the Hungarian Army and Militia joined the people against the Communists in a 
country which economically and sociologically differs very little from Yugoslavia 
‘was a great shock to the Yugoslav dictator. 

Hungary shook international Communism with the clear illustration that at a 
critical moment only 10%, at the: most, of its Party cadres supports the regime. 
Tito and Gomulka were not blind to this fact. The Hungarian revolution des- 
troyed Communist illusions. Even the national Communist revisionists now feel 
themselves to be on the defensive. The Hungarian revolution revealed that, 
although national Communist slogans were put forward at the beginning of a 
popular uprising, the protest against a Stalinist course degenerated into a uncom- 
promising anti-Communist counterrevolution. Tito and Gomulka are endeavoring, 
against their better judgment, to direct Marxism-Leninism back into its “proper 
path” and to renew it, an attempt which is doomed to failure. 

The very existence of Marxism-Leninism is at stake not only for the Soviet 
leaders but also for Tito and Gomulka. The anti-Stalinist rebels in Belgrade and 
Warsaw must draw the only possible conclusions from this: all factions of the 
international Communist movement ate forced, in view of developments and asa 
result of the ideological and economic crisis of their system, to defend the “achieve- 
ments of socialism” as one man on a common front. The only adequate expres- 
sion of Marxism-Leninism was the Stalin one-man dictatorship. The monolithic 
structure of world Communism has fallen apart since Stalin’s death. The Soviet 
bloc is presently on the defensive; its attempts to take the initiative in foreign 
policy and to split the West’s defenses by regional security pacts have little chance 


of success. ( 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy | 


The 1957 Harvest 


The development of the virgin and idle lands and the favorable weather in the 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union combined to produce a good harvest in 1956. 
According to official figures the kolkhozes and sovkhozes delivered more thar 
50 million metric tons of grain to the state. Khrushchev was evidently convincec 
that turning over the virgin and idle lands to cereals had finally solved the 
country’s grain problem. Thus, at regional agricultural conferences held in the 
European USSR in the spring of 1957 very little attention was paid to the harvest 
Instead, Khrushchev demanded increased output of milk, meat, butter, wool 
and other livestock produce. At the conference in Gorky he confidently stated 
“We have and will have grain. The virgin lands have firmly supported us.’ 


In the spring of 1957 leading Party and government officials of Siberia, 
Kazakhstan, the Transurals, and other regions took on considerable obligation: 
for the coming harvest. In April, Kazakhstan and Siberia undertook to grow 
approximately 1.2—1.4 metric tons of grain per hectare in 1957; Kazkhastar. 
promised to harvést about 25 million metric tons of grain; and the Kazakk 
sovkhozes promised to deliver to the state 11.5 million tons from a sown area o? 
15.4 million hectares.* In 1956, Kazakhstan had delivered approximately 16 mil- 
lion metric tons, instead of the usual 1.5 milliona tons, moving up to second place 
(after the RSFSR) for grain production and_deliveries.? 


By the beginning of August the state of the 1957 harvest was already be- 
coming clear. On September 4 a joint session of the boards of the Ministry o£ 
Agriculture and Ministry of Grain Products of the USSR, held in Moscow, dis- 
cussed the progress of the harvest. 


In the current year a fine harvest has been raised in the Molcavian SSR, in mos 
regions of the Ukraine, in the Northern Caucasus, in Voronezh, Belgorod, Keme- 
rovo, Novosibirsk oblasts, in Altai Krai, and in a number of other regions of the 
country. . 

To fae eastern regions of the country—the Kazakh SSR and a number of Siberian 
regions—the ripening of the grain this year will be rather late and uneven in view cf 
the late growth..., which created additional difficulties in harvesting.4 
However, progress to date shows that not only was the grain late in ripening, 

but Kazakhstan, a considerable part of Siberia, the Transurals, the Volga region, 

and even the Don area have suffered from drought. On September 4 Pravda noted 


"1 Selskoe kboxyaisivo, April 14, 1957. i 
2 Thid., April 24, 1957. 
3 Prasda, October 12, 1956. 
© Selskoe kboxyaisteo, September 5, 1957. 
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that Kustanai Oblast in the Kazakh SSR had had a sultry summer with very little 
rain; Selskoe khozyaistvo reported.on August 14, 1957 that in Kurgan Oblast a 
large part of the grain had not grown very high, and late rains had brought out 
weeds and helped produce unripened grain growing at different levels; and on 
September 26, 1957 an article by Secretary of the Kuibyshev Oblast Committee 
Efremov stated that “this year, for example, the gross yield of grain in the oblast 
is, as a result of the severe drought, over three times less than last year , . . . In the 
last decade alone there has been a severe drought five times.” In most regions of 
Saratov Oblast lack of moisture has also led to stunted growth,§ and this year has 
also been a bad one in Rostov Oblast, where dry, east winds blew away millions 
of seeds, many of which had to be replanted.® 


Thus, a considerable part of the country was affected by drought. In Kazakh- 
stan, the spring was dry and rain fell only in July and August, which was very 
bad for the harvest. The grain was not only short-stemmed but also grew to 
varying heights, thereby considerably complicating reaping, since the combine 
harvesters and reapers were not capable of coping with this problem. ‘The situa- 
tion was aggravated by an acute shortage of experienced workers.’ 


A further factor has been the loss of fertility of the virgin lands, and expeti- 
mental stations have recommended that 15—20% of the land plowed initially be 
léft fallow to help balance the deterioration.’ ‘However, local authorities have 
generally not heeded this recommendation. Thus, when Mugodzhary Sovkhoz, 
Aktyubinsk Oblast, announced its intention of sowing grass on 8,000 hectares of 
former grain land, it was cverruled.® The yield averaged only 0.3 metric tons per 
hectare. 


Bad organization has also had a detrimental effect on the ultimate yield. An 
example is Pavlodar Oblast: 


Almost two thirds of the harvest has hee gathered... but there is cause for 

alarm in the fact that about ten million poods of grain [about 160,000 metric tons] 
are piled up on the kolkhoz and sovkhoz threshing floors, the processing of which 
is carried out most unsatisfactorily, resulting 1 in a loss of quality . . . At the Uspenka 
delivery point ... mountains of grain stand in the open, while the storehouses are 
empty. The grain is delivered very damp and much of it is green, It first has to be 
strewn on the road so as to winnow and dry [it], and only then is it stored away . 
The daily grain delivery is almost ten times more than the available driers can cope 
with. A serious danger threatens the grain accepted by the Shcherbakta elevator, and 
at Maralga, Semiyarsk, and several other points. At the Shcherbakta elevator, for 
example, about three thonsand tons of grain are piled up in danger of spontaneous 
combustion.1° 





5 Selskoe kboxysisteo Povolzbya, Saratov, No.7 (1957), p. 14. 
8, Radio Moscow, July 21; 1957. 

7 Selskoe kbozyaisiso, August 15, 1957, 

3 Vestnik solskokboxyaistvennoi nauki, No.7 (1957), p. 51. 

9 Tzsestia, September 11, 1957. 

10 Prada, September 6, 1957. 
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Many kolkhozes and sovkhozes will have serious losses in 1957. For example, 
the Yalyshev Sovkhoz, Pavlodar Oblast, delivered 165 tons of damp and weed- 
filled grain, but the delivery point would accept ony 81 tons.11 The same source 
quoted numerous examples of this. 

On September 22, 1957 Kazakhstanskaya pravda published a letter from the 
Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR to the youth 
arriving to help with the harvest in Kazakhstan. The letter admitted that the 
harvest had already been collected from the republic’s virgin lands. It is signif- 
icant that the information on the amount of grain delivered this year by the 
Kazakh SSR is extremely meager, and even the September 27 issue of Pravda, 
which was given over to the republic, did not give any figures. Secretary of the 
Central Committee of Kazakhstan Yakovlev merely reported that 27.8 million 
hectares were sown compared with 9.8 million in 1953, that the Kazakh SSR 
delivered approximately 16 million metric tons of grain to the state in 1956, and . 
that “in the current year too the corn growers of the republic will deliver to the - 
gtanaries of the motherland several times more grain than prior to 1954.” 


Official sources report that by the beginning of September Kazakhstan 
had delivered only 2 million tons of grain from 20 million hectares, instead of the 
4 million tons planned;1# by September 20, 1956, on the other hand, the republic 
had already delivered 14 million metric tons.18 Yet this year Kazakhstan has had 
plenty of manpower and equipment: 85,000 combine harvesters, 96,000 tractors, 
62,000 regular farm hands, more than 100, 000 trucks to transport the grain, "4 
and 212,000 students and factory workers sent to help with the harvest (but in 
fact used to a large extent in other capacities).15 

Tn an effort to meet its promise to deliver aout 5 million metric tons of grain 
to the state this year Altai Krai employed 24,000 combine harvesters, about 
16,000 reapers, and tens of thousands of trucks, as, well as enlisting the help of 
more than 40,000 students and workers.16 Detailed plans and graphs were drawn 
up well in advance, but were outdated in the very first days of the harvest. On 
September 10 half of the cut grain was still lying in the fields. Moreover, vast 
quantities of grain were lying around on the threshing floors, while in many 
places ‘the grain became warm, since only 100—150 of the thousands of 
“driers were working, owing to a shortage of spare parts and servicing facilities.17 


In spite of the promise to bring the harvest to an early conclusion, it is still 
not finished. Half the grain was still standing in Novosibirsk Oblast as late as 
September and the crop from almost 900,000 hectares was still lying where it hac 
been cut in the fields.1® To disguise the situaticn, at the beginning of August the 


11 Ibid. 

13 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, September 5, 1957. 
13 Ibid., September 23, 1956. 

14 Selskoe khoxyalstvo, August 15, 1957. 

15 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, October 1, 1957. 

18 Pravda, September 11,1957.“ 

17 Tavestia, September 14, 1957. 

18 Pravda, September 12, 1957. 
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Soviet press began to publish reports on preschedule fulfillment of grain deliv- 
eries by minor oblasts, usually in the form of percentages, with no indication of the 
actual amount delivered. On the credit side, at the end of September it was trium- 
phantly announced that the Ukraine had fulfilled its plan ahead of schedule, deliv- 
ering 6.5 million tons of grain, about 2 million tons more than in 1956.19 It was 
also announced that Stavropol Krai delivered just over one million tons ahead of 
schedule.®° Last year, however, this krai delivered more than 1.5 million tons.?1 
The Moldavian SSR delivered 200,000 tons ahead of schedule, 50,000 tons more 
than last year.?? Finally, it was reported on October 2, 1957 that Siberia had deliv- 
eted approximately 8.5 million tons, of which Omsk Oblast’s share was about 
one million tons ;#3 in 1956 this oblast delivered approximately 1.8 million metric 
tons. #4 


In 1956, delays in harvesting in Siberia led to grain losses of up to 0.4—0.5 
metric tons per hectare in many areas.*® This year Party and government officials 
insisted that as far as possible the harvest was to be gathered by the two-stage 
method. This requires slightly more time, and cannot be used everywhere, partly 
because of the organizational problems involved and the need for special equip- 
ment. By September 1, only 17.9% of the grain harvested in Kazakhstan had been 
done by the two-stage method,*® and specialists have published very guarded 
remarks on the wisdom of employing this method everywhere. Selskoe kbozyaistvo 
Povolzbya, for example, wrote that according to the Balashov experimental station 
losses during the harvesting of barley were as high as 0.5 metric tons per hectare.2” 


Over and above the losses due to the weather the 1957 overall grain yield was 
further reduced by losses before the grain reached the state storage points. In 
Pavlodar Oblast, for example, 


more than half a million poods of wet grain [about 8,000 metric tons] full of 
weeds are piled up on the kolkhoz and sovkhoz threshing floors. [The workers] 
cannot cope with the cleaning and drying, the grain is spoiling. [Thousands of 
kilograms] of grain have already piled up at the central threshing floor of the Irtysh 
Sovkhoz. The rain is soaking it. [Hundreds of kilograms] of oats have already been 
ruined. The surface of the threshing floor is not raised, and piles of grain are lying 
in pools of water.38 


Other instances were in Belovo Raion, Kemerovo Oblast, where several 
trucks of grain from the Permyakov Sovkhoz were sent back, as it was so spoilt 
that the reception point refused to pass it; on the Ilich Kolkhoz, Belovo Raion, 





19 Ibid., September 25, 1957. 

20 Selskoe kbozyaistvo, August 3, 1957. 

j Pravda, October 3, 1956. ' 

23 Selskos khoxyaistvo, August 6, 1957. 

23 Ibid., October 2, 1957, 

24 Pravda, October 2, 1956. 

25 Selskoe khozyaistso, August 18, 1957. 

38 Raxzakbstanskaya pravda, September 5, 1957. 
27 Selskos khozyaistvo Povolzbya, No. 7 (1957), p. 86. 
28 Selskos hboxyaistvo, August 29, 1957. 
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where wheat was unloaded into silo pits and grain left rotting on the threshing 
floors ;29 and ‘on the Boevoi Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, which delivered 68 tons of 
grain, unacceptable as foodstuff.30 


Another way in which grain is lost is during the reaping. The workers are 
allowed to use the stubble left after reaping as fodder for their cattle. However. 
it was discovered that the workers were deliberately letting large quantities of 
grain fall into the stubble during ‘the reaping which they gathered for themselves. 
Thus, the Pyatiletka Kolkhoz, Orel Oblast, reported that 180—200 kilograms of 
grain per hectare was being lost in this way, while similar cases were reported i ic 
- Kletsk Raion, Belorussian SSR.?1 


Grain losses during transportation were also high. Tzvestia wrote that 


the virgin lands of Altai are covered with a thick network of dirt roads. As < 
rule there are neither road signs nor other directions on them. But aayone whc 
strays here for the first time orientates himself without much difficulty. If ripe whea- 
has been spilt along the road in a thin strip, one will without fail come upon a grair. 
reception point. If the road is completely covered with grain, it is the shortest route 
to an elevator.... Everywhere grain is lost on the way because of the lack of gooc 
roads. As much grain is lost here as is delivered annually to the state by the bes- 
central oblast.33 


Since Voronezh and Kamen oblasts deliver an average of 650,000—750,00C€ 
metric tons of grain to the state, if Altai fulfills its plan of delivering approximately 
5 million metric tons to the state in 1957, losses during transportation will amoun- 
to about 15%. 


The poor harvest and the excessive demands of the state are causing the kol- 
khoz officials to hide their grain, submitting figures below the actual yield. In 
Novo-Nazyvaevka Raion, Omsk Oblast, the chairman of the Voroshilov Kolkho= 
concealed more than half of the good quality grain so as to keep it for the kol- 
khoz.53 On September 8, 1957, Kazakbstanskaya pravda reported that on the Kolu- 
tonsk Sovkhoz, Kalinin Raion, Akmolinsk Oblast, 0.7 metric tons were harvested 
per hectare, but the figure submitted was only 0.35 metric tons. The director of the 
sovkhoz had deliberately kept back more than 700 tons of grain. The chairman 
of the Chapaev Kolkhoz lowered the yield per hectare by 0.4 metric tons. The 
Public Prosecutor of the Kazakh SSR found many examples of theft, careless har- 
vesting entailing considerable losses, and spoilt grain. ‘Thus, three drivers of the 
Darbaza Kolkhoz stole 3 tons of grain, zeceiving ten years’ imprisonment each; 
the head of the threshing floor of the Frunze Kolkhoz, West Kazakhstan Oblast, 
stole 2.5 tons of wheat; a driver of the Krasnye Gornye Orly Kolkhoz stols 
3 tons of wheat; and the director and machinery manager of the Poltava Sovkhoz, 
Akmolinsk Oblast, ‘stole 6.5 tons of grain. Matters reached such a point that the 


29 Jbid., August 30, 1957. 

30 Jzrestia, September 20, 1957. 

31 Selskoe kbozyaistvo, August 18, 1957. 
32 Tevestia, September 20, 1957. 

33 Thid. 
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public prosecutor of the Kazakh SSR was forced to issue a special decree to 
oblast officials “to carry out a struggle against thefts of grain of the new harvest, 
losses of grain during harvesting and transportation to the threshing floors and 
delivery points, and against the spoiling of grain,”¢ 
To date no official figures are availablé on the progress of the harvest and grain 
deliveries. However, there is little doubt that the gross amount of grain and total 
deliveries will this year be much lower than in 1956. Moreover, the state is taking 
so much grain from the ko_khozes and sovkhozes that it is highly unlikely that the 
doubtful task of overtaking American per capita meat, milk, and butter produc- 
tion by 1960 can be accomplished for many years to come. S. Kabysh 
1 


The Soviet Seven-Year Plan! 


The unexpected decision of the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR to work out a new long-range plan for Soviet economic 
development over the period 1959—65 represents a break with the principle, 
followed since 1928, of using five-year periods for planning the development of 
industry, agriculture, and cransportation.1 The decision to draw up a new seven- 
year plan is'an indirect admission by the Party Central Committee that the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1956—60 has in its very first years, 1956 and 1957, turned out 
to be unrealistic in a number of leading branches of industry. The excessive 
demands made by the plan are indicated not only by the actual production 
figures, which are lagging behind the planned targets, but also by the failure to 
present any more specific plans, although the latter had been promised. Bulganin 
stated in his report at the Twentieth Party Congress that 


as we know, the directives of the congress have the aim of defining the basic 
tasks for the development of the Soviet economy during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 
On the basis of the direc-ives of the congress the five-year plan... will be worked 
out with a considerably broader series of indices for each year.. .? 


This promise was not <ept. A little later, at the end of 1956, the December 
plenary session of the Part7 Central Committee passed a.decree “On. the Comple- 
tion of Work on the Sixth Five-Year Plan and General Clarification of the Control 
Figures for 1956—60 and the Economic Plan for 1957.” It called for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan to be submitted during the first half of 1957 for examination and 
ratification by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.* However, even on this occasion 
precise figures were not published, nor submitted for ratification by the Supreme 
Soviet. This is evidence of the extremely unrealistic nature of the directives of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. Plarned targets for the first yeat (1956) had already been 
reduced for some branches of Soviet industry. 





u Kazakhstanskaya pravda, September 12, 1957. , 
1 Pravda, September 26, 1957. 

2 Ibid., February 22, 1956. 

3 Ibid., December 25, 1956. 
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- Gosplan Chairman Pervukhin announced at 2 February session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR that 1957 planned figures for industry, agriculture, and trans- 
portation would have to be lowered. The seventh session of the Supreme Soviet 
in May 1957 dealt with questions of the reorganization of economic administra- 
tion, which led to even greater confusion in current and long-range planning. 
Again the planned figures were found to be impractical. The Party Central 
Committee did not submit a more detailed breakdown of figures for ratification 
by the Supreme Soviet.’ 


The failure to increase production as planned in key branches of Soviet 
industry during the first two years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan naturally made it 
practically impossible to make up lost ground in the remaining three years and 
fulfill the planned tasks on time. The following table gives some idea of the 
discrepancy between planned and actual output figures in relation to the last 
year of the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1955) and the first three years of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1956—58): 


Production Growth of Selected Items 


Planned Aversge -Planned Increase - — Actual Increase — 

over Previous Year over Previous Year 
956-60" 1957 1958* 1955 1956 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) .............005 3.9 23 2.5 3.3 2.5 
Steel (Million Tons) .............0.000 4.6 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 
Rolled Metal (Million Tans) ............ 3.6 1.7 1.9 3.2 2.5 
Coal (Million Tons) .............0-0085 40.6 27.2 29.0 43.9 28.0 
Oil (Million Tons)........... 0.0. eee eee 12.8 13.2 14.0 11.5 13.0 
Cement (Million Tons) ...........0.0005 6.5 3.6 4.0 3.5 2.4 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) . 30.6 19.2 20.0 19.5 21.9 


* Information for the whole of the USSR is not available. These figures have been calculated by the anthor on the besis of the date 
given in the table and the general directives for the RSFSR published in Plessse Abuxyarsive, No. 8 (1957). 


* Equal to one fifth of the total planned increase for the five-year perlod. 

SOURCES: Neruda Abexpeci SSSR 1 Statietlcberky sbornik (The Naticnal Beonomy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
Moscow, 1956, Section “Industry,” Prasa, February 26, 1956, January 31 aod February 6, 1957 

According to the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress output of pig 
iron was to increase during the period 1956—58 by 11.7 million tons; in facts 
if the 1957 and 1958 targets are met, the increase will be only 7.3 million tons— 
difference of 4.4 million tons, or a time lag of 15 months in the plan. Steel produc. 
tion for 1956—58 will, instead of increasing by 13.8 million tons, increase by only. 
9.3 million, equal to a lag of one year. Production of rolled metal increased by 
6.1 million tons as compared with a planned figure of 10.8 million tons—e 
difference of 4.7 million tons, or a time lag of 15 months. Coal output was to rise 
by 121.8 million tons in the first three years of the plan; the actual increase is 
now expected to be only 84.2 million tons, a lag of 37.6 million tons, or 11 month: | 
behind plan. In spite of the catastrophic shortage of cement, which is holding 
up industrial and housing construction, the expected increase in cement produc- 
tion is now only 10 million tons, instead of 19.& million, a difference of 9.5 millior. 
tons, representing a lag of 18 months. Production of electric power is to in- 
crease by only 61.1 billion kilowatt-hours, instead of a planned increase over three 
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years of 91.8 billion kilowatt-hours, a lag of one year. Only oil production has 
actually kept pace with the planned increase, so that planned targets may well be 
fulfilled on schedule or even earlier. 

The Party leaders have taken the discovery of important new sources of raw 
materials as the excuse fcr the change to a seven-year plan. It is true that in- 
sufficient preparation of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the unsatisfactory prospect- 
ing of those deposits of minerals on which crucial parts of the plan depend are 
forcing the Soviet leaders to rebase some new heavy industry projects on newly 
discovered deposits of iron ore, oil, coal, and other minerals discovered in 
1956—57. An article in Pravda entitled “Inspiring Prospects,”on the decree 
introducing a seven-year plan, justifies this step as follows: 


In recent years new resources of various types of minerals have been discovered 
and prospected. ,.. Major deposits of iron ore and industrial fuel have been discovered 
in the Kustanai Steppe. A major iron ore deposit in the immediate vicinity of the 
metallurgical enterprises of the Ukraine and the center of the country has been 
prospected in the region of the Kursk magnetic anomaly. Titanium and zirconium 
ores in the Ukraine, molybdenum and tungsten in Kazakhstan, tin in the Far Hast 
and in Eastern Siberia, verious nonferrous and rare metals in the Urals, new deposits 
of atomic raw materials, coal, oil, and gas, raw materials for the chemical industry, 
and many others—such are the treasures of the underground storerooms of the 
Soviet land which can now be placed in the service of the people. 

On the basis of the country’s rich resources, as noted by the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR, there is a possibility of creating 
new enterprises and new industrial centers, not envisaged by the directives of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. Naturally, during the remaining three years of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan it is impossible to accomplish such great construction. No less 
than 5—7 years will be necessary for this.* 


During the period from August to October 1957 the Soviet press and radio 
reported the discovery of a number of mineral deposits with long-term possibi- 
lities not taken into account by the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Examples are: deposits 
of coal in Stavropol Krai in the RSFSR; four extensive copper-ore belts in 
Karachai-Cherkess Oblast; and a new coalfield, the Western Donbas, which will 
enable the coal output of the Ukraine to be increased. There is a possibility of 
creating 12 coal pits with an overall output of 38 million tons per year in the 
Ekibastuz coal belt in the Kazakh SSR; and new deposits of magnetic iron ores, 
estimated at several hundred million tons, have been discovered in the southern 
region of Kokchetav Oblast, in Kazakhstan. Thus, the Karaganda Metallurgical 
Plant presently under construction will now be sure of reliable, long-term 
supplies of iron ore. The amount of open-pit’ coal mined in the mountainous 
regions of northern and southern Kirgizia can be increased in the immediate 
future so that coal output in the Kirgiz SSR will rise to 10 million tons as opposed 
to 3.3 million tons in 1957. The recently discovered Almalykskoe and Kara- 
Kachinskoe coalfields in Osh Oblast and Tien-Shan respectively offer extremely 
good prospects; layers of coal just under the surface reach to a depth of 80 meters. 





4 Ibid., September 27, 1957. 
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Large oil deposits have been found in southeastern Turkmenia; withih several 
years output will be able to compete with the deposits on the Apsheron Peninsular, 
and also with those of the so-called “Second Baku,” which at present accounts 
for 70% of Soviet oil output.® 


The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan made extremely incomplete pro- 
visions for building a network of electric power stations, particularly in tke Far 
Fast. The new long-term plan is therefore to work out a new and more complete 
program for the construction of thermal and hydroelectric power stations. 
Besides a series of electric power stations on the Amur and its tributaries with an 
annual output of 70 billion kilowatt-hours, a series of 13 stations is to be built 
on the Irtysh. About 20 electric power stations with capacities ranging from 30 to 
100 kilowatts are to be built on the Ulba, Uba, Bukhtarma, and other tivers, 
each with the aim of ensuring a supply of electric power to those strategically 
important enterprises presently being built in the almost inaccessible mountainous 
Altai regions. The electric power stations on the Ob and Dnepr will be supple- 
mented by a number of new stations. Moreover, a number of large thermal power 
stations with a capacity of from 600 to 1,000 kilowatts ate to be built in the eastern 
regions. These new mineral deposits and hydroelectric power resources are to 
be officially included in the new seven-year plan and the necessary financing of 
further prospecting ensured. ' 


Typical is the fact that the seven-year plan—the working out of which is to be 
completed by July 1, 1958—envisages prifrerily a sharp increase in capital 
construction and output in strategically important branches of the heavy and 
defense industries. The decree of the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR stated that 


in the draft of the long-range plan it is essential to provide for the development 
on a larger scale of the natural resources of the country’s eastern regions, the rapid 
development of the ferrous and nonferrous metal industries, the chemical incustry, 
particularly the production of artificial fiber, artificial foodstuffs, the production. 
of plastics, of other synthetic materials, and also of artificial leather, the rapid 
electrification of the country, the further development of the ccal and particularly 
of the oil and gas industries, the reduction of periods of construction, ard the 
abolition of the dispersion of capital construction among many building projects.® 


Thus, the new seven-year plan is, like all previous long-range plans, to ensure. 
' the development of heavy industry at the expense of all other branches. There. 
is also talk of the need for a rapid development of the artificial fiber and artificial 
foodstuffs industries, that is, of products used in the initial preparation of high 
explosives and synthetic rubber. Increased production of other types of artificial 
foodstuffs and also of artificial leather will in the new plan help aot only to “essen. 
the critical state of Soviet agricultural production, but primarily to create ready 
reserves of food products and clothing for the Soviet armed forces. ` 





5 Nauka i xbins, No. 9 (1956), p. 11. 
* Prasda, September 26, 1957. 
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The new plan will reflect more clearly than ever before the Soviet leaders’ 
attempts to increase the country’s military potential regardless of the cost. The 
Soviet government’s new planned measures can also be explained by the changed 
political and economic situation inside the Soviet bloc. The USSR has been 
forced to give up some supplies of raw material and other goods from the satellites, 
and at the same time inctezse its economic aid to the Communist bloc countries, 
Southeast Asia, and the countries of the Near and Middle East with the aim of 
increasing its prestige and influence there. The new pressure on the Soviet 
economy will come up against not only the passive resistance of the Soviet 
working class, but also a manpower shortage, since the sharp fall in the 1941—45 
birthrate will be reflected in the period of the new plan, 1959—65. 

By no means the final reason for the creation of a seven-year plan is the partial 
loss of political and economic orientation since the death of Stalin. The result 
was that future development was not clearly defined. On September 27, 1957 
Pravda pointed this out: “The long-range plan for the development of the Soviet 
economy is to arm our people with clear aims and prospects, fix the path and 
means for further advancement along the path of Communist construction.” 

Not by chance is the new plan to cover the period 1959—65. Soviet long-term 
plans fix production for the first and final years of the period in question, but 
not for the intermediate years. Thus, the Sixth Five-Year Plan gave the planned 
indices for 1956 and 1960; the new plan will give the initial figures for 1959 and 
the final figures for 1965. The artificially chosen period of the new plan will thus 
have mote chance of concealing the failure of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, both 
inside and outside the USSR, since it will reflect production targets not coinciding 
in period with those of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The new plan will have figures 
for 1959 not contained in the directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan while, on 
the other hand, the final year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1960) will, as an 


intermediate year, be absect from the new plan. G. A. Vvedensky 
Culture 
Soviet Participation in the XXIV International Congress 
of Orientalists 


The XXIV International Congress of Orientalists was held in Munich from 
August 28 to September 4, 1957. It was the fourth congress held since the end of 
World War II! and more heavily attended than any of the previous congresses. 
‘The participants, estimated at 1,400, came from every corner of the world. A 
large group of Soviet scholars was also present. ‘This congress and the one held in 
1954 in Cambridge were the only congresses of Orientalists attended by Soviet 
scholars since the beginning of the Soviet regime in Russia. This time the Academy 

1 The first postwar congress -ook place in 1948 in Paris, the second in 1951 in Ankara, and the 
third in 1954 at Cambridge. 
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of Sciences of the USSR responded immediately to the invitation and informed the 
Organizing Committee that a group of Soviet scholars would attend and presen= 


their papers. 

The choice of speakers and subjects probably posed a ticklish problem to the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, Of the'22 papers announced in the first draft of the 
Soviet program which had been sent to the Organizing Committee in Munich and 
which had been reproduced in the preliminary general program of the congress 
made available in the spring of 1957, only four papers were left in the final draft; 
_all the others were dropped and replaced by entitely different reports. ‘The fouz 
papers which had survived all subsequent revisions were: “A Comparative Survey 
of Hurrian and Urartic” by I. M. Dyakonov, “Achievements in the Field of Studr 
of Urartu Culture” by B. B. Piotrovsky, “The Causes of the Sectarian Movements 
in Islam in the Seventh Century” by A. E. Belyaev, and “The Struggle of Cour- 
Poets of the Gaznavide Sultan Mahmud against Firdousi” by E. E. Bertels. It is 
also noteworthy that the first list submitted by the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
contained only titles of papers but gave no names of authors, the above-mentioned 
four papers being no exception. 


Before proceeding to the papers actually presented by the Soviet scholars ic 
might be interesting to examine the titles of those 18 papers which were an- 
nounced in the very first list. These were: 


On the Military History of Ancient Egypt 

A Contribution to the Interpretation of the His-oric Inscriptions of Urukegina® of Lagash 

Trade Companies in the Near East in the Early Medieval Period 

Arabic-Georgian Philology 

The First Russian Translation of the Codex of Avicenna 

The Genealogy of the Turkmens j 

Christianity in Turkey in the Fifteenth Century 

German-Turkish Relations at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century According to Turkish and 
German Documents , 

The Periodization of the Medieval History of the Taczhiks 

Persian Treaties on Agricultural Technics as Sources of the History of Agriculture in Iran in the Lats 
Medieval Period 

Popular Motives in the Epics of the Tadzhiks 

The Ancient History of Mongolia 

The Most Important Phases of the Development of Uzbek Culture® 

Arabic and Iranian Geographers on Eastern Europe 


2 One of the Sumerian rulers. 

3 The author of this paper was probably T. N. Kary-Niyazov, a member of the'Academy of Sciences 
of the Uzbek SSR, who had read a similar paper, “The Great October Socialist Revolution and ths 
Development of Science in Uzbekistan,” at the First All-Union Conference of Ozientalists held in Juns 
1957 in Tashkent; sce Bulletin, July 1957, p. 10. Kary-Nivazov is also the author of the book Ocheréi 
istorii kultury sovetskogo Uzbekistana (Essays on the History of the Culture of Soviet Uzbekistan). He 3 
one of the leading figures in Soviet Oriental studies and a member of the Communist Party of the USSF. 
Therefore, the cancellation of his paper was probably due to the tendency of the Soviet authorities to 
avoid papers which might have only a propaganda value. This is certainly the case with Kary-Niyazov3 
paper. In this connection, I may point out that at the XXII Congress of Orientalists in Cambridg= 
one of the papers read by Soviet scholars contained rothing but propaganda, Kuliev’s “Culture of Soviet 
Turkmenistan,” and was received unfavorably by the non-Soviet members of the Congress as was evidert 
from the ensuing discussion of that paper. 
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The Ancient Poetical SE Shih-ching 

Christian Movements in China on the Eve of the 1911 Revolution 
Problems of African Philology 

The Mutual Ties of the Bantu Nations 


All these papers had been scheduled to be read in Russian. As a matter of fact 
the final list of papers also gave only Russian titles although most of the papers 
were read either in English or in German. 

It is hard to say why most of the 22 original titles were later on replaced by 
entirely different ones. The subjects with which the greater part of them were to 
have dealt are, both from the academic and political point of view, as good as the 
subjects to which the papers ultimately read were dedicated. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the reasons for the substitution of other titles for most of those given in the 
original list may have to be sought in the personality of the authors of the papers 
in question, The selection of speakers must have been rather difficult, because the 
titles of papers were changed several times and the names of the authors were 
withheld. The final list of papers, which also gave the names of the authors, was 
submitted to the Organizing Committee of the congress in the second half of July. 

The congress was attended by the following members of Soviet learned 
bodies: 


A. A. Ali-Zade , V. V. Ivanov 

V. I. Avdiev G. G. Kotovsky 

A. M. Belenıtsky G. A. Melikishvili 

E. A. Belyaev - A. G. Mirzoev 
-V.L Belyaev I. M. Muminov 

T. S. Braginsky D. A. Olderogge 

E. P. Chelyshev N. V. Pigulevskaya 

I. M. Dyakonov B. B. Piotróvsky 

B. G. Gafurov P. P. Topekha 

A. A. Guber A. D. Tveritinova 


Two more scholars who had announced their participation, E. E. Bertels and 
L. I. Duman, did not come because of illness. Thus, the Soviet delegation com- 
prised 20 persons, five of whom had participated in the XXIII International 
Congress held in 1954: E. A. Belyaev, I.M. Dyakonov, A. A. Guber, V. V. Ivanov, 
and N. V. Pigulevskaya.* 

Oriental studies do not comprise such subjects as geography, economics or poli- 
tics butare strictly limited to the humanities, i.e., disciplines dealing with languages, 
literatures, archaeology, arts, history, law, philosophy, and religion. Although in 
the USSR the scope of Oriental studies has been widened by including also some 
nonphilological disciplines,® the scope or Orientology has remained there much 
the same as in pre-Revolutionary times. The main difference is that now Marxist 
ideology underlies most of the Soviet works or at least the Soviet scholars try to 
present their works in a Marxist dressing. However, most of the Soviet members 
of the XXIV Congress presented papers which were in agreement with the 





“ Bertels, who was prevented from coming to the XXIV a ai by poor health, had also attended 
the XXIII Congress. 
5 Bulletiz, Jaly 1957, pp. 15—20. 
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general tenor of the event. It is even surprising that their pavers dealt mostly 
with subjects referring to antiquity, e.g., to ancient Egypt, the Urartu kingdom. 
ancient Central Asia, etc. Very few papers. discussed current or modern events 
Only two delegates read papers on subjects -wtich do not fall under the category _ 
of humanities: A. A. Guber “On the Problem of the Peculiar Features of Class 
Formation in Indonesia Prior to 1945” and G. G. Kotovsky “On the Problem 
of the Evolution of the Institution of Untouchables in Modern Times.” All the 
other papers were devoted to Oriental philology. In the USSR history occupies 
the most important place among the disciplines dealing with the Orient. Sever 
papers read by Soviet scholars were of historical content. These were: 


Avdiev: The Economic and Cultural Relations between Egypt and the Adjacent Countries in 

the Second and First Millenia BC 
Ali-Zade: Rashid ad-Din’s Jawi at-Tavarikh as a Historical Source on the Peoples of the Near Eas 
Gafurov: Problems of the Formation of the Samanide State 
Topekha: The Economic Prerequisites of the Meiji Revolution ' 
Olderogge: The Essence of Osman Fotii’s Revolt and Its Significance for the History of the 

- Haussa 
Melikishvili: The Study of Urartu Epigraphy and Some Questions of Urartlan History 
Duman: Land Tenure in China in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries BC (presented in the 

author’s absence)’ 

Some papers presented .by the Soviet scholars dealt with ancient writter: 
sources. In this group belong the following reports: 

Pigulevakaya: The Syriac Juridical Codex of Ishobokht and Matikan 
V. I. Belyaev: The Leningrad Manuscript of as-Suli on the History of the Khalifs i 
Tveritinova: Turkish Manuscripts of the Annals of Khodja Husein Bedai al-Vekai belonging 


to the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy cf Sciences of the USSR 
Braginsky: The Preparation of a Critical Text Edition of Kamal Khudjandi 


Two papers were devoted to literature: 


Mirzoev: The Author of the Shababshab-Nama 
Chelyshev: Niral’s Suryakant Tripathi and His Contribution to Modern Hindi Literature 
A general survey of the results of Urartu studies was given by Piotrovsky in 
his report “Achievements in the Field of Study of Urartu Culture.” One paper. 
E. A. Belyaev’s “The Causes of the Sectarian Movements in Islam in the Seventh 
Century,” was devoted to religious history. 


Linguistics and archaeology were the subjects of two reports: 

Dyakonov: Comparative Survey of Hurrian and Urartic 

Belenitsky: Arts of Ancient Sogdiana in the Severth and Eighth Centuries After Excavations 
in Pendjakent 
The papers read represent the following specialties: 


Egyptology, Cuneiform script and archaeology of the Near East, the Christian 
Orient, Islamic studies, Turcology, Iranian, Japanese, Chinese, Southeast Asian, 
and African studies, and Indology. 

* This paper had been first read by Ali-Zade at the ccrference in Tashkent; see Bulletin, July 195%, 


p. 14, This was the only instance of repetition of a paper previously read elsewhere. Therefore, th= 
Tashkent Conference was hardly a rehearsal for the Congress of Orientalists as one might have thought. 
y 
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Although many fields of Oriental studies were covered by the papers read 
by the Soviet delegates, some branches remained without representation, including 
Hebrew and Biblical studies, Semitology, Caucasian studies, Sanskritology, 
Tibetan studies, Buddhism, Mongolian and Atlaic studies. This is partly due to 
the fact that some of these specialties are not satisfactorily represented in the 
USSR at this time. Thus, after the death of the Academy members P. K. Kokov- 
tsov (Hebrew and Semitic studies, Old Testament) and F. I. Shcherbatskoi (San- 
skrit, Tibetan, Buddhism),? some fields have remained vacant. On the other hand, 
some fields still manned in the USSR are represented there by scholars who would 
have made a rather poor appearance’ at an international congress. In any event, 
no papers were read by Soviet scholars in the following sections of the XXIV 
International Congress of Orientalists:* Old Testament, Biblical Antiquities, and 
Judaism; Semitic Studies; and Central Asia and Altaic Studies. 


However, the summaries given above demonstrate that the subjects of most 
of the papers fully answered the requirements of international congresses. It can be 
stated without any reservation that most papers were on a high academic level and 
testified to the fact that their authors were in full command of their subjects. This 
was to be expected of such internationally known scholars as Avdiev, Belyaev, 
Dyakonov, Pigulevskaya, and Piotrovsky, who had long ago established a 
high reputation. Only a few papers contained debatable statements, such as 
Olderogge’s paper on the revolt of Osman Fotii. His critics pointed out that he 
had minimized the religious background of that revolt and, on the other hand, 
_ exaggerated the social side of his movement. Olderogge’s supplementary state- 
ments,made in his conclusion, that religious movements are always caused 
by social conditions, did not convince his opponents. Duman’s paper on land 
tenure in ancient China was likewise poor. His statements with regard to the 
slavery and exploitation of the masses did not impress the audience as being 


serious. 


The titles of the papers had been given by the Soviet delegation only in 
Russian and it had been expected that they would also be read in Russian. How- 
ever, some papers turned out to have been written in English or German, and 
mimeographed copies of them were made available to the members of the con- 
gress. These and some other papers were also read in languages other than 
Russian. Dyakonov, for example, presented his paper in English, and Pigulev- 
skaya and Olderogge read their papers in German. 


In general, the Soviet scholars made a good appearance and some of their 
reports were well received by the audiences, particularly these by V. I. Belyaev, 
Dyakonov, Belenitsky, anc Pigulevskaya. The members of the Soviet delegation 
mixed freely with foreign scholars. 

- It has been the practice of all international congresses of Orientalists to fix 
the date and place of the next congress. This time the unofficial head of the 

7 Both died in 1941 in besieged Leningrad. 


8 A full list of Sections is found in the Looklet XXIV Internationaler Orientalisten-Kongress, München, 
Arbsitsplan nnd Mitgliederverzeichni:, 28. Axgast bis 4. September 1957, Munich, p. 3. 
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Soviet delegation Professor A. A. Guber proposed the next congress be held in 
Leningrad. His proposal was accepted by the majority of the celegates, although 
some of them in their private conversations voiced the fear that the next congress 
might in its turn fix as the place of the following one another iron curtain country 
so that the initiative for convening future congresses might shift to the countries 
of the Soviet bloc for an indefinite period. ` Nicholas Poppe 


Khrushchev on Literature and Art - 


Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Bond Between Literature and Art and 
Human Living,” which appeared in No. 12 of the Party organ Kommunist, was 
immediately republished in a number of leading Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
including Pravda, Literaturnaya gazeta, and Novy mir, and thus became a directive 
laying down the path for the future development of Soviet art. The article is 
presented as a combination of statements made by Khrushchev at a conference 
of writers in the Party Central Committee on May 13, 1957, at a reception for 
writers, artists, sculptors, and ‘composers on May 19, 1957, and at a meeting of 
Party activists in July 1957. At all these meetings the Party categorically demanded 
complete obedience in the field of art and that an end be made to any attempts 
at freedom of creation. 


Previously, literature and art had been outside Khrushchev’s competence; 
now, he is imitating Stalin in his attempt to control all' branches of Soviet life. 
At the same time, the need to make three speeches on one and the same question 
, indicates that the appearance of various literary works which to some degree or 
other described the real state of life in the USSR was not at all to the liking of 
the Kremlin. Of course, what is done is done and cannot be recalled; the question . 
now is how to discredit such works and put an end to any further development 
of the sort. 


Khrushchev’s utterances are in many ways similar to Stalin’s speeches and 
articles'in the period when he was asserting his personal dictatorship, during the 
second half of the 1920’s: the successes in all fields of life—industry, agriculture, 
and so on—are enumerated, then comes the transition to literature and art 
problems, which supposedly “cannot be examined divorced from those essential 

‘tasks which the Communist Party and the Soviet people are presently solving.” 1 

There is the same stereotyped reference to the cult of the individual: Stalin 
permitted many mistakes, but was, at zhe seme time, responsible for many 
achievements. 


The central point in Khrushchevw’s three speeches is a sharp condemnation 
of those works which had touched on the glaring faults of the Soviet system. 
The main scapegoat is again V. Dudintsev with his novel Not By Bread Alone. 





1 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 28, 1957. 
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Not knowing life, nct possessing the necessary political experience, the ability 
to see what is essential and decisive in life, they clutch at the shortcomings and 
mistakes of some worker or another, lump everything together without distinction 
and foundation, frighten themselves, and attempt to frighten others. 

Into such an-unenviable position fell, in particular, the writer V. Dudintsev in 
his book Not By Bread Alone which reactionary circles abroad are presently attempt- 
ing to use against us; negative facts are extracted in a preconceived manner and 
tendentiously elucidated from points of view unfavorable to us. 


Dudintsev, Yashin, Aliger, and others are accused of a deliberate distortion 
of Soviet life. The editors of the magazine Novy mir and the symposium Literatur- 
naya Moskva are taken to task for permitting the publication of such works. The 
fact is seriously impressed on them that “we cannot put the organs of the press 
in unreliable hands, they nust be in the hands of the most faithful, most reliable, 
politically steadfast workers devoted: to our cause.’’? 


In stressing the organic link of literature and art with the life of the people, 
Khrushchev openly gambled with the concept “people” (narod)., He attempted 
to prove that partiinost (Party spirit) and narodnost (national content) interact 
mutually, and that those writers who adhere to the Party demands, who write 
their works in accordance with Party orders, will be serving the interests of the 
people. Correspondingly, those authors who reveal shortcomings in the system, 
write of the sufferings of the people, and show life as it is, are acting in an anti- 
Party manner. 


The main rebuff is made to those who defend freedom of creation. “Unfortu- 
nately, among those engazed in literature and art are found such people, the 
champions of ‘freedom of creation,’ who want us to pass by, not notice, not give 
an evaluation based on our own principles, and not criticize such works which 
draw the life of Soviet society in a distorted manner.” 4 In other words, freedom 
of creation is outlawed. The concept of close Party—people links serves as an 
antidote to those works describing the position of the people under a Communist 
regime. 

The Party demands that all toe the line on the artistic front. This in turn 
means a restoration of Staïnism in literature and art. A serious warning is made 
to all would-be dissenters. 


Some liberal-minded people may accuse me of calling for a struggle. Yes, we 
have never concealed that we called for and are calling for a struggle of ideas and 
principles. In the contemporary world a fierce struggle of two ideologies is being 
waged—the socialist and the bourgeois—and in this struggle there cannot be neu- 
trals.5 
Such a statement harks back to Stalinist ENN complete subjection of art 

to Party policy, an inevitability in a totalitarian Communist state. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 





Khrushchev’s speech marks the beginning of a campaign similar to the one 
which the Soviet press is carrying on in connection with the grain harvest ana 
the cultivation of the virgin lands, an appeal to artists to help in the building o? 
Communism. On August 31, 1957 Literaturnaya gazeta devoted an article to this 
speech. It was entitled “In the Struggle to Build Communism” and conscientiously 
repeated Khrushchev’s directives. The suggestion of a bond between the Partr 
and people was described as an idea of genius. Later, the same newspaper te- 
turned to Khrushchev’s speech in an article, “The Life-affirming Strength o? 
Soviet Literature,” whose author, the Georgian poet S. Chilaya, stated tha: 
Khrushchev’s speech was a guarantee of new literary successes.* At the same time, 
the Soviet press published a selection of remarks by literary figures expressing 
their solidarity with Khrushchev.’ Such statements again correspond to simila- 
ones made while ‘Stalin was alive. Even Aleksandr Yashin, who was attackec 
for his tale Levers, came forward with a dithyramb in praise of Khrushchev.* 
Their false and servile tone is proof that at present there can be no question of é 
relaxation of Party pressure, which many regarded as’ an established fact z 
year ago. 


Stern reprimands are becoming the order of the day. On September 21, 1957 
Literaturnaya gazeta again criticized Not By Bread Alone on the occasion of the 
appearance of the French edition of the novel. Criticism was made of V. Kaverin’: 
Search and Hope which appeared in the symposium Literaturnaya Moskva and hac 
already undergone much criticism. 


L. Sobolev’s “The Great ‘Tasks Ahead,” published in Pravda on September 26, 
revealed that Evgeny Evtushenko had been compelled to rewrite his poem 
Zima Station. On September 26 Literaturnaya gazeta attacked the Polish 
literary journal Opine. The reason was apparently that it had printed works br 
Yashin, Nagibin, and others. Even the poet Boris Pasternak, who had stood 
aside from political and literary struggles, was characterized 2s a powerful talen- 
who had fallen from the true path. The editors of the magzzines which hac 
published the “slanderous” works, including Simonov, Kazaxevich, Aliger, anc 
Rudny, are constantly being reminded of their errors. The last Party meeting 
of Moscow literary figures, held on October 1, did not miss the opportunity tc 
take them to task. In Literaturnaya gazeta of Cctober 1, the critic V. Nazarenkc 
attacked Evgeny Evtushenko, L. Martynov, and Boris Slutsky for forgetting the 
poet’s duty as a citizen. 


Khrushchev’s directives are being used not only against free-minded thinkers. 
but also to prevent the publication of works unacceptable to the Party leaders 
Supervision of literary works being prepared for publication has been introduced- 
L. Sobolev’s “For the Indissoluble Unity of Writers Under the Party Banner 
quotes one such example. 


* Tbid., September 10, 1957. 


7 Ibid., August 31, September 3 and 7, 1957. 
8 Ibid., September 3, 1957. 
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Not long ago in Leningrad a good and honest young writer, Eduard Shim, was 
almost ruined. As was o-vious, fashionable chatter in its time about “daringness’’ 
and “objectivity” had turned his head—and in a book of his tales for the press were 
[stories] which might have brought him a bad reputation.’ 


The Party intervened and revealed the irresponsible attitude of the editor. 
A Stalinist policy has been restored in toto in the field of literature and art. The 
result is the dreadful mediocrity of Soviet literary magazines, which even a quick 
examination of recent issues of Novy mir, Oktyabr, Znamya, and Neva clearly 


reveals. oar f A. Gaw 


Religion 


Soviet Influence on the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia 


Until World War II the number of orthodox believers in Czechoslovakia 
was small, perhaps on the ozder of 320,000 out of a population of 10—11 million,* 
They were divided into two groups, the larger group under the jurisdiction of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, the smaller under the Patriarchate at Constan- 
tinople. There was also a group of Russian émigrés in Czechoslovakia, with its 
own bishop, under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Evlogy in Paris, and 
through him of the Patriarchate in Constantinople. 

The end of the war in Europe saw the seizure of power by the Communists 
in a number of countries. Although the Communist coup d’état did not take place 
- until 1948 in Czechoslovakia, Communist influence in the country was very 

strong due to the presence of Soviet troops. 

The annexation of part of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union was followed 
by the visit of Bishop Vladimir of Mukacevo-Presov to Moscow on October 22, 
1945 with an act on the transfer of part of his episcopate to the jurisdiction of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. But this was not the end of the matter. It is not known what 
the delegate of the Moscow Patriarchate, Archbishop Foty, who visited Austria 
and Czechoslovakia in turn in October 1945, was doing, but it is known that on 
January 10, 1946 an Orthodox delegation arrived in Moscow consisting of the 
episcopal administrator of the eparchy Archpriest Cestmir Kracmar and priests 
Jiri Novak and Rostislav Hofman. They arrived on a visit to the Patriarch Aleksei 
as a result of a decision of the Czech eparchial congress held on November 1945 

` in Olmiitz, with a request to put the Czech Orthodox faithful under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

The reply of the Moscow Patriarchate was noncommittal. On January 11 
and 14, 1946 sessions of the Holy Synod presided over by Patriarch Aleksei were 
held. The second session passed a resolution laying down the conditions for the 
inclusion of the Czech Orthodox Church in the Moscow Patriarchate. It took 


s Ibid., September 17, 1957. 


1 Statisticka prirucka republiky Ceskoslovenske (A Statistical Handbook of Czechoslovakia), Prague, 
1948, p. 22; T. Gadourek, The Positical Control of Czechoslovakia, London, 1953, pp. 130—31. 
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four months for these conditions to be put into practice. During this period the 
agreement of the Serbian church on the transfer of its Czech eparchy to the 
jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate was obtained. On May 19, 1946 the 
Bishop of Rostov Elevfery was released from his duties, raised to archbishop 
and sent to Czechoslovakia as exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate. After the 
Communist seizure of power in 1948 Archbishop Elevfery was appointed 
metropolitan. 


Until February 1950 Orthodox believers in Czechoslovakia were under the 
control of the Russian exarch and did not have one bishop of their own. By now, 
the Moscow Patriarchate was preparing to abolish the Czech Uniat Church and 
to incorporate the congregations into the Orthodox Church. In view of the large 
number of Uniats in Czechoslovakia, special measures and more high Church 
figures were needed, In February 1950 Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky arrived in 
Czechoslovakia. He and Metropolitan Elevfery appointed two new bishops: 
Cestmir Kracmar to the Olmiitz-Brno bishopric-and Archimandrite Aleksei 
Dekhtyarev to the Presov bishopric. The former was a Czech by birth, the latter 
a Russian émigré. On April 28 a council of representatives of the Greek-Catholic 
clergy and of Church members was convened in Presov. The Greek Bishop 
Gojdic had already been arrested by the Communists and was not present. ‘The 
council, attended by 820 delegates, decided to abolish the Uzhgorod Uniat of 
1646 and 1649 and to return to the Orthodox Church. ; 


The activities of the Czech Communist authorities and of the Moscow 
Patriarchate differed but little from their action in abolishing tae Uniat in Galicia 
and Romania: the same pressure was exerted on recalcitrants. The Uniat Bishop 
Gojdic and his close assistants were arrested and condemned for treason. His fate 
is unknown. ` 

As from April 28, 1950 the property of the Uniat Church was transferred to 
the Moscow exarch. However, the legal justification for this step on thè basis 
of the Czech laws was only given one month later, when the Czech government 
recognized the decision of the Presov council on May 27. 


The number of Orthodox believers in Czechoslovakia increased accordingly 
and the Moscow Patriarchate immediately included them, in the usual Com- 
munist fashion, in its propaganda campaign for peace. During a visit to Czecho- 
slovakia in February 1950 Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky made speeches about 
peace. In June 1950 a conference of the clergy of all Christian believers in Czecho- 
slovakia was held in Luhacovice on questions of the defense of peace. Metro- 
politan Nikolai and all the episcopacy of the Czech Orthodox Church were 
present. A similar conference was held in May 1952 in the Troitse-Sergieva 
Monastery, at which all the churches and religious bodies in the USSR were 
represented. 


At the end of July 1950 the Vicar-Genezal in Michajlovcy, Father Viktor, 
became Bishop of Michajlovcy. ‘Thus, the Czech episcopacy now had another 
bishop and consisted of two Russians and two Czech bishops. 
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In January 1951 Metropolitan Elevfery made a speech at a peace congress 
in imitation of the Patriarch Aleksei and many other bishops of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. On June 15 a Czech Orthodox Church delegation headed by Metro- 
politan Elevfery arrived in Moscow where it spent two weeks. Four months 
later, on October 10, 1951, a decree of the Patriarch Aleksei and of the Holy 
Synod made the Czech Orthodox Church autocephalous. On November 23 this 
act was signed by the patriarch, and on December 8 Metropolitan Elevfery of 
Prague was elected head of the new church. 


These events at the end of 1951 in Czechoslovakia can be compied with the’ 
events in Poland in the summer of the same year. There the Polish Orthodox 
Church was also granted the same status by the Moscow Patriarchate and a new 
head appointed—the former Archbishop of Lvov and Ternopol, Makary. In 
Warsaw, as in Prague, the election was “unanimous.” 

On July 17, 1953 Bishop Cestmir retired because of ill health and the number 
of bishops was reduced to three: two Russian and one Czech. A new Czech 
bishop, Mefodej of Trebisov, was enthroned and the balance restored. Un- 
fortunately, there is no information available on the fate of Bishop Aleksandr of 
Michajlovcy, although at present he is not one of the officiating bishops. In 1954 
there were two new enthronements: Archpriest Nikolaj Kelly to the bishopric of 

_Olmiitz-Brno and Archimandrite Ioann Kukhtin as bishop of Zatecky and vicar 
to the Prague metropolitan. The former is a Czech and the latter a Russian ` 
émigré from Yugoslavia. In 1954 the episcopacy of the Czech Autocephalous 
Church consisted of three Russians—the Metropolitan Elevfery, bishops Aleksei 
and Ioann, and two Czechs—Bishop Mefodej and Bishop Kliment. They make 
up the Holy Synod of the Czech Orthodox Church. 

In December 1954 Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky arrived to participate in 
the celebrations on the third anniversary of the Czech Autocephalous Church, 
and several months later on March 27, 1955 the head of this church, Metropolitan 
Elevfery, left for Moscow for prolonged treatment and rest after a serious illness. 
He has not returned to Prague. For some time, as the head of the Czech church 
he made speeches in Moscow as a representative of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
then .on November 28, 1955 he resigned as head of the Czech church and was 
appointed Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod in place of the late Metro- 
politan Grigory. His post in Prague was occupied temporarily by Bishop Kliment 
of Olmiitz-Broo. 

In March 1956 elections were held in Prague for a new church head. At the 
second council in Presov Bishop Ioann Kukhtin of Zatecky was elected. Thus, a 
Russian is once again head of the Czech church. 

When Metropolitan Elevfery left Czechoslovakia, Bishop Aleksei of Presov 
also left and was later appointed to Vilna. Bishop Dotofei was appointed to his 
place in Presov. Thus, at present, the episcopacy of the Czecb church contains 
two Russians—Metropolitan Joann of Prague and Bishop Dorofei of Presov—and 
.two Czech bishops—Mefodej of Trebisov and Kliment of Olmiitz-Brno. The 
balance has been restored again. Nikolai Grigorev 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Commities of the Commanist Party of the Sosis Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 12 and 13, 1957. 


As the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution drew nearer, th= 
Soviet press carried an incteasing number of articles summarizing the events 
of the Soviet period and praising the October Revolution as the beginning af ' 
the era of tivalry between capitalism and socialism, a rivalry described as a 
decisive factor in the history of the entire world. The lead article of No. = 
entitled “The Policy of a Constant Rise in the Well- -being of the People,” 
hackneyed variation of an old theme. It starts off comparing the two ee 
in favor of Communism, of course, but then turns into a continuous attacx 
on the United States, of which the following statements are typical: “Everz 
year the capitalists’ profits increase while the workers’ income falls. Thus, th= 
gross profit of all American capitalist corpcrations, prior to the payment of 
taxes, increased from 6.4 billion dollars in 1929 to 43.4 billion dollars in 1956;7 
“In connection with the curtailment of production in a number of branches 
of industry mass dismissals of workers have been taking place.” Pursuing the 
line that in America the wealth of the few is kased' on the poverty and ruination 
of the many, the article states that the position of the workers can undergo a 
fundamental change only after the capitalists nave been overthrown. 


In spite of the article’s general banality, some interesting points are made, 
sometimes unintentionally, and there is one striking contradiction. Discussing . 
the alleged shortcomings of the United States and.praising Soviet. achievements, 
the writer repeats Khrushchev’s recent remarks on the need to increase pro- 
duction: “In order to bring about a rapid rise in the level of general consumption 
and improve its structure the Communist Party has set the task of overtaking 
the United States in the per capita production of milk, butter, and meat in the 
next few years.” Thus, the Soviet Union, depicted as a country of abundance 
and national well-being, has to make great efforts to catch up a country where 
_ wealth is based on “poverty and ruination.” 


Another strange feature is the comparison of.the housing situation in th= 
USSR and in the non-Communist world. The article first states that “living 
conditions are one of the most important indices of workers’ well-being. For 
several centuries the bourgeoisie has not only not solved the problem of living 
space for the masses of the people, but has done its utmost to see that it remained 
unsolved.” No attempt at substantiating this accusation with facts and figures 
is made, probably because Soviet housing standards are so far below thos= 
of the West that any honest comparison cannot be permitted. It is noteworthy 
that the editorial admits that “the shortage of housing has not yet been done 
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away with here. This is first and foremost due to the fact that the rate of in- 
dustrial construction in the country has been outstripping housing construction 
till very recently. . 


There are indications oi a shortage of building materials, that the resources 
allocated to building are not being put to good use, and that the housing prob- 
lem would take about ten or twelve years to solve at the planned’ rate of con- 
struction. In the meantime “in many oblasts and raions workers and salaried 
employees... are erecting houses themselves.” As an example, reference is 
made to the Belorussian SSR, where 600 buildings have been put up by the 
efforts of volunteer construction groups, whose efforts are lauded as a sign of 
popular initiative. It is evident, however, that only an acute need and pressure 
from the authorities have driven the population to such measures. This type 
of hint gives the other side of the picture of Soviet “achievements” during 
the past 40 years. 


Next comes Khrushchev’s “For a Close Bond Between Literature and Art 
and Human Living,” a shortened version of his three speeches on problems 
of literature and art, which he made two’ or three months ago. It is discussed 
at greater length in the article on page 40. 

“The Workers’ Movement in Capitalist Countries in the Struggle for Peace 
and the Vital Interests of the Workers,” by B. N. Ponomarev, one of Kommunist s 
editors, is closely linked with the lead article in that it is also centered around 
a comparison of capitalism and Communism, but on another plane. Ponomarev 
is endeavoring to prove that the Soviet Union has pursued a peaceful line in 
all spheres of its policy, whereas the United States has the sole aim of stirring 
up another war. This is notning new, for Soviet propaganda has been developing 
this theme for many years. It must not be forgotten, though, that this constant 
repetition has a twofold objective: abroad, to get some people at least to believe 
what the Communists are saying, simply because they have said it so often; 
at home, to convince the masses that the Party genuinely desires peace and to 
show Party members what line to take. Special emphasis is placed on a supposed 
Soviet concentration on the peaceful use of atomic energy, as opposed to the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, which, it is claimed, are pursuing 
military objectives in this field. 

In his effort to blacken the West, Ponomarev sympathizes with the Japanese 
people for the sufferings inflicted on them towards the end of World War Tl 
by the atomic bomb: 


People here know particularly well how the American atomic bombing wiped 
from the face of the earth the Japanese towns of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, killing 
300,000 inhabitants. Here everyone knows the fate of the crew of the fishing boat 
“Fukuru-Maru,” which was affected by radioactive fall-out from an American bomb. 


Ponomarev also dwells on the “national liberation movement of the colo- 
nial and dependent‘ countries,” and on the basis of recent events in Jordan 
tries to show that the Eisenhower doctrine is pursuing a colonial policy. 


x 
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This brings him to one of his major points: that all socialist parties and “prc- 
gressive” groups should form a united front, regardless of differences cf 
program: - 
It is also well known that the social-der-ocratic and Communist parties have 

taken up different ideological positions. However, taking as the basis| not whet 
separates the Communists and socialists but what unites them, not a few points cf 
contact are revealed. Communists and socialists are united by the chief question cf 
the present day—how to avoid a war and bring about the banning of nucleer 
weapons, ; 

The article deals with many side issues, including the question of revisionism 
of Marxism-Leninism. It is here that the Communists’ greatest fears are|revealec: 

The revisionists consider that democratic centralism, which ensures) the unity 
of the will and actions of Party members, creates too rigid a framework, that Cor- 
munist parties were essential during the period of the class struggle, but| that now, 
when, in the opinion of the revisionists, a period of “peaceful, evolutionary’ 
development has begun, the Communist parties must be changed into broad nor- 

Party associations, in which freedom for factions and groups would be given. 

The conclusion reached is that the revisionists, in proposing the} abolitioa 
of the Communist parties, are striving to disarm the working class.| There is 
a strong hint of a likely revival of Stalinist methods and Stalinist intolerance 
of freedom of thought in any form. 

The claim of the system’s immutability and the desire to preserve the methods 
used to date are also evident in I. Changli*s “Socialist Competition and tbs 
Initiative of the Masses.” Changli is defending socialist competition, whick, 
although proving unpopular, ensures that certain plans are fulfilled|ahead cf 
schedule. No mention is made of the methcds of compulsion used pr of the 
benefits this system brings the government.’ However, it is admitted that socialist 
competition is not always accepted: by the masses and that on some occasions 
the results have been the reverse of those desired. But scapegoats are) not hard 
to find: “Some Party, trade union, and industrial management workers limit 
their participation in the leadership of socialist competition to the formel 
adopting of the obligations.... But the obligations are often not ¢onnected 
with the planned tasks established for the enterprise.” 

S. Foteev’s “To Increase the Level of the Economic Utilization of the Earth’s 
Resources” is directly related to the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands. 
The frequently repeated demand that a proper survey of tke country/s naturel 
resources be made, together with the legislation governing the use of lanc, 
indicates that the Soviets have not found a satisfactory solution to these probleme. 
This assumption is borne out by the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has 
been set the task of working out a draft law covering the basic rules of land 
utilization. i 

The article “Labor for the Good of the People is the Basis of the Education 
of Youth in the Spirit of Communism” comprises two parts written by differen: 
authors on a common theme. Soviet youth has begun protesting against the 
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system and demanding that fundamental changes be made. In a few cases youths 
have refused to go into factories or work on the virgin lands, while protests 
ate often made against the educational system on the grounds that its sole 
purpose is to create workers. In addition, students have often openly criticized 
directives issued by the Communist leaders. This article is an attempt to remedy 
the situation. The first parc is by Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee Secretary Lap- 
chinsky, and entitled “In Decisive Sectors of Economic Construction.” The 
author first quotes at length the high production figures achieved by the younger 
workers on the virgin lands, but then gives a few hints and examples that would 
indicate a widespread lack of enthusiasm for socialist construction among 
youth. Thus, at a factory in Shcherbakov Raion employing more than 2,000 
young persons only 736 could be put in the highest grade. In the words of the 
author, “some young men and women are showing a tendency to rely on 
others.” To rectify this Lapchinsky demands that ideological work be stepped 
up among the student youth, which leads him to an attack on the schools: 


It must be noted that there are many serious gaps in the organization of educa- 
tional work both in the higher institutions as well as in the general-level schools of 
the krai. The schools do not yet sufficiently imbue youth with a love for work, a 
desire for lasting knowledge; more attention must also be given to educating youth 
[in the spirit] of discipline, honesty, and devotion to public duty. 

The second section, “Youth is a Great Force on the Land,” is by Ryazan 
Oblast Committee Secretary Larionov. Much of it deals with such questions 
as the creation of youth tezms on the kolkhozes and the high results of youth’s 
labor. But again there are hints that all is not well: “[Youth] also wants to 
relax properly. Its cultural requirements are growing every day. The duty of 
the Party otganizations is to ensure that rural youth does not become bored...” 


The final section of this issue is “From the Proceedings of the Congress 
of the German Communist Party,” a shortened version of the text of a report 
by First Secretary of the German Communist Party Central Committee Max 
Reimann and the manifesto issued for the East German population. The pro- 
ceedings repeat the Soviet Party Central Committee’s theses on the struggle 
for peace and security and the avoidance of an atomic war. The central point 
is the question of the reun‘fication of Germany, but presented, of course, from 
the Kremlin’s point of view, with emphasis on certain conditions often outlined 
by Soviet propaganda: the withdrawal of West Germany from NATO; the 
rescinsion of the ban on the West German Communist Party; and the 
nationalization of the key branches of industry. 


* 


Normally on the eve of the October Revolution the Party Central Committee’s 
propaganda department issues posters reflecting the current line in various 
political and economic questions. This year, by the eve of the fortieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Communist tegime, the propaganda department, in 
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conjunction with the Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, had 
worked out an extensive list of slogans for zhe occasion. They are embodied 
in an article in No. 13 of Kommunist entitled “The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution,” which covers almost a third of the issue. 
. They embrace the whole forty years of Communist domination and give an 
outline of the chief characteristics of each stage of development, the mosz 
important events, and the major theoretical tenets. 


This material served first and foremost the purely practical end of providing 

a framework for teports given by Party officials in connection with the 
celebrations throughout the Soviet Union. A large portion of these theses 
consists of the old hackneyed formulas and evaluations, repeated ad naxseare 
over the past years. However, small changes, mainly in the wording, can be 
noted here and there, to make the thoughts expressed comply with the curren: 
Party line. 
The article begins with a description of the events of 1917 in which the 
immutability of the Party is strongly emphasized. This theme runs| through — 
the whole article: 
True to the great Marxist-Leninist teachings, implacable in che face of any form: 
ofrevisionism, opportunism, dogmatism, and sectarianism in the workers’ movement, 
the Communist Party has prepared the working class and the peasantry of Russia fo- 
the decisive struggle for a new socialist life, and has worked out the strategy anc 
tactics of the revolutionary struggle. 


This strongly implies that the Party will nct tolerate any opinions other thar 
those officially approved by the Party leaders, who continue to reject all group: 
and persons once rightly or wrongly condemned as opporzunists or devia- 
tionists. These categories were excluded from the rehabilitation which took place 
after Stalin’s death. 


The achievements claimed for the October Revolution are not confined te 
the Soviet Union: “Hundreds of millions of people in Africa and Asia have 
thrown off the chains of colonialism under the influence of the ideas of October 
Ever stronger burns the flame of the national liberation struggle of the people: 
of colonial and semicolonial countries.” Thus, the Communists are laying 
claim to all the progress made by former colonial peoples toward independence 


` The October Revolution, and hence the Communist Party, is ascribed ar 
enormous role, and everything the country possesses is described as| a direc- 
result of the Communist regime. 


When people nowadays talk about the “heritage” the Soviet regime obtained 
from Tsarist Russia, they often have in mind'the very low level of economic devel- 
opment which Russia had reached in 1913, that is, on the eve of World War I. But ic 
reality the Soviet state did not receive even this beggarly “inheritance,” It was 

` destroyed or plundered by the imperialists of Germany, the United States of America 
Britain, France, and other states which dragged Russia into World War I| and after 
the victory of the socialist revolution brought on a civil war in the young Sovie: 
republic. 
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Apart from the obvious nonsense of the claim that the old Russia gave abso- 
lutely nothing to the Soviet regime, this passage, with its assertion that the civil war 
was “brought on” by outsiders, completely ignores the fact that many millions 
of Russians were bitterly opposed to the Communists. Yet, on the very next page 
the author states: “The building of socialism was made more difficult by the 
additional fact that at that time the working class did not yet have the necessary 
numbers of specialists, while a large part of the old specialists were hostile to the 
Soviet authorities.” Then azain, the blame for the numerous calamities and ills 
which beset the country is laid on such foes of the regime as the Whites, Men- 
sheviks, Social Revolutionzries, old specialists, T'rotskyites, Bukharinites, and 
national deviationists. ' 

The petiod of collectivization is dismissed in a single brief and categorical 
statement. 

The Soviet peasantry, the most numerous section of the population, irrevocably 
started along the path of socialism. The victory of the kolkhoz system meant that 
in agriculture, the biggest sector of the country’s economy, where hitherto private 
ownership of the means of production was prevalent, public, socialist ownership 
was approved and new, socialist production relations sprang into being. 


It is difficult to imagine anything further from the truth than this bland 
implication that collectivization was a popular movement. 

Much space is devoted to World War II, with the accent on the cult of the 
Party as opposed to the one-time cult of Stalin. “The inspirer and organizer of the 
victory over Fascist Germany and imperialist Japan was the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The Party sent millions of its finest sons to the front . . . . The 
soldiers of the Soviet Army considered it a great honor to go into battle as a 
member of the, Party.” 

Similar in tone is the section “The Communist Party is the Leader, Inspirer, 
and Organizer of the Victcries of the Soviet People.” Once more the claim is 
repeatedly made that but for the Party the country’s achievements would have 
been negligible, the future not so rosy, and foreign enemies could not have been 
repelled. ‘The section does, however, contain an interesting version of the present 
stage of development in the Soviet Union: “At present, under the conditions of 
the completion of the builcing of socialism and the gradual transition to Com- 
munism, the Communist Party is uniting, organizing, educating, and inspiring 
the Soviet people, leading them to new victories.” Hence, socialism has not been 
achieved in the Soviet Union, it is still in the process of “being completed.” 

The Communist Party and the Soviet people are described as unanimous in 
their condemnation of the “‘schismatic activities” of Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Shepilov. Throughout the article the unity of the Party and the 
people comes in for particular emphasis. 

The editorial “For a Profound, Creative Study of Marxist-Leninist Theory” 
has as its main theme the argument that the Communist Party has always given 
special attention to the poľtical and ideological education of Communists. The 

_ reason this question has been raised is not difficult to fathom. During the fierce 
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seen that has been going on in the Party hierarchy, political indoctrination has 
dropped off considerably, and the’ situation hzs been aggtaveted by the demand 
that many theories be revised during the struggle against the cult of|the indé- 
vidual. At the same time, the Party leaders have become alarmed at the strong 
indications of a serious ideological wavering among Communists. The article was 
written to show that all is now well in this respect, although it contains alrevealing 
comment: “In the organization of Party propaganda this year certain difficulties 
will be raised by the fact that the pupils in the Party educational network do not 
yet have textbooks written in accordance with the program.” - 


P. Smitnov’s “The Communist Party—The Leader and Inspirer of the Octob 
Armed Revolution” is a diffuse historical accocnt written to conform with currect 
Party requirements. Lenin is raised onto an ‘ncomparably high pedestal, whil= 
Stalin is mentioned (in alphabetical order) along with such comparatively unknow2 
figures of the period as Antonov-Ovseenko, Podvoisky, Bubnov, Skripnik, and 
Eremeev. ' 

A. Topchiev’s “Science and the Building of Communism” aims at showing 
that the achievements of Soviet scientists, particularly in the field bf atomi 
energy, are due solely to the system. 

The question of finance has always been one of the Soviet system’s sore spots, 
especially during the Stalin era. According to Communist theory money is losinz 
its significance and will eventually be abolished. Nevertheless, its function in th= 
Soviet Union is generally the same as in all otker countries. Recently the Institute 
of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR arranged a special dic 
cussion to see how the law of value should be applied under socialism. The 
theories advanced were contradictory and a certain amount of confusion resultec, 
K. Ostrovityanov’s “Commodity Production and the Law of Value under 

_ Socialism” is an attempt to bring some order into Soviet economic theory. 

The inevitable attack on the United States is made in I. Belov’s “Qil Dipl 
macy,” designed to show that American foreign policy is most influenced by th= 
so-called big five, the five largest American petroleum concerns. Belov argues 
that the heads of these firms dictate their demands to the American government 
and have led the government to take an aggressive line. 


Now Washington, acting on behalf of the Rockefellers and the Mellons, 5 
striving to organize an armed intervention in Syria. Loy Henderson, gone of th= 
heads of the State Department who recently visited the countries of the Near East, 
called on the governments of Turkey, Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan to take this step. 


The deduction drawn by the author from all this is that the “big fiye” influ 
ence American diplomats, who brought about the Eisenhower doctrine, whica 
is a threat to world peace and security. . A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1957 


1 Ceylonese Ambassador to the USSR Gunalal 
P. Malalasekera speaks over Radio Moscow on 
the first anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet-Ceylonese diplomatic relations. 


2 Report published of departure of Lebanese 

cultural delegation from Beirut for Moscow. 

Delegation of the Central Union of Con- 
sumere’ Cooperatives headed by Chairman of 
the Board A. P. Klimov leaves Moscow for 
Belgrade. 

The 1957—58 school year begins in the USSR. 

Delegation of long-standing members of the 
Soviet Communist Party headed sy Chairman 
of the Central Auditing Commission P. G. 
Moskatov arrives in Berlin. 

Chinese parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow from Finland en route for home. 

French Radical and Radical Socialist Party 
delegation headed by Edouard Daladier 
arrives in Moscow. 


3 French Radical and Radical Socialist Party 
delegation received by the Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

Port Said city delegation arrives in Stalin- 


Report published of the formation of a 
Union of Artists of the RSFSR. 


4 Communiqué published on the stay in Moscow 
of Syrian delegation headed by the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Development of 
Syria. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 

' Minister of Foreign Trade I. F. Szmichastnov 
leaves Moscow for Tokyo. 

General Secretary of the French Communist 
Party Maurice Thorez leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Exchange of letters between heads of gov- 
ernment delegations of the Soviet Union ard 
West Germany on the development of mutual 
telations published. 


5 Exchange of notes between the Soviet and the 
US, British, and French governments on the 
Near and Middle East situation published. 

French National Assembly delegation ar- 
tives in Moscow. 


The Chinese Minister of Agriculture arrives 
in Moscow. 


6 Report published of extension of Soviet- 
Yugoslav convention on dual nationality. 

TASS report on Soviet-West German trade 
talks published. 

Soviet delegate on the subcommittee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission V. A. Zorin’s 
speech on alleged Western obstruction of a 
solution to the disarmament problem pub- 
lished. 

Delegation of leading Yugoslav agricultural 
workers leaves Moscow for home. 


7 Communiqué published on the ninth session 
of Soviet-Bulgarian commission for scientific 
and technical cooperation. 

Conference of Latvian rural and workers’ 
correspondents ends in Riga. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Romanian conven- 
tion on settling the citizenship of people with 
dual nationality published. 

Report published of press conference held 
by the organizing committee of the Union 

- of Writers of the RSFSR. 

Chairman of the Franco-Soviet group of the 
French Council Senator Jacques Dubois- 
Bredelle and Senator André Boutémi arrive 
in Moscow from Paris. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade P.N. Kumykin 
leaves Moscow for Berlin. 

Soviet Ambassador to Mongolia V.M. 
Molotov arrives in Ulan-Bator. 

Molotov presents his credentials to the 
Mongolian President. 


8 Composition of the Ukrainian delegation to 
the twelfth session of the UN General Assem- 
_ bly published. 
_ Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force 
Air Marshal K. A. Vershinin’s replies to 
Pravda questions on statements made by US, 
British, and West German generals and poli- 
ticlans published. 
The Syrian economic delegation leaves the 
USSR for home. 


Delegation of the Soviet parliamentary 
group headed by J. L Paleckis leaves Moscow 
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for London to participate in the 46th con- 
ference of the International Parliamentary 
Union. 


9 Soviet government note to the West German 
government on German reunification pub- 
Report published that Soviet passenger 
airplane TU-104 reached record ‘height of 
11,200 meters with a load of more than 20 tons. 
International conference on forestry and the 
` training of forestry workers opens in Moscow. 
Gromyko receives Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Khrushchev receives French Radical and 
Radical Socialist Party delegation. 
Mikoyan receives US Senator 
Ellender, 


10 Composition of the Fadli delegation to 
the twelfth session of the UN General Assem- 
bly published. 

Conference of secretaries of Party city com- 
mittees and chairman of city executive com- 
mittees of the RSFSR opens in Moscow. 

Composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
twelfth session of the UN General Assembly 
published, 

11 Group of the French Radical and Radical 
Socialist delegation leave Moscow for home. 

British Socialist MP Aneuric Bevan arrives 
in Moscow. 

Gromyko’s statement on disarmament 
questions at a press conference of Soviet and 
foreign journalists published. 


12 Bulgarian government delegation headed by 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
arrives in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
receives delegation of Canadian journalists, 

Soviet-Japanese trade talks begin in Tokyo. 

Soviet permanent UN representative A. A. 
Sobolev sends letter to the chairmen of the UN 
disatmament commission urging that a meet- 
ing of the commission be called. 

Dectee of the Presidium of the Supreme 


Allen 


Soviet of the USSR on the regulation of the _ 


practice of naming cities, towns, etc. after 
prominent persons published. 

" Decree of the Soviet Ministry of Defense on 
the demobilization of members of the armed 
forces who have completed their term of 
service and on the current draft published. 


13 Bulgarian government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for Peiping. 
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Mikoyan receives the Pakistan Minister >f 
Food and Agriculture. 
Yugoslav parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow en route for China. 
14 Group of the French Radical jand Radical 
Socialist Party delegation leaves|Moscow for 
home. 
Bulganin’s letter to Turkish Prime Miniswer 
Menderes on Soviet-Turkish relations prb- 
lished. 
Japanese Socialist Party delegation leaves 
Tokyo for the Soviet Union, 


15 Exchange of telegrams between Voroshibv 
aad Indonesian President Sukarno published. 
Report published of arrival in\the USSR of 
Sudanese delegation. 
Soviet forelgn ministry report on memoran- - 

dam concerning the development of Sovt- 
US contacts published. 
Soviet delegation to the twelfth session of 
tae UN General Assembly arrives in the US, 


16 Delegation of the Society for the Development 
cf Soviet-Syrian Cultural Exchange arrives in 
Moscow. 

Gromyko’s reply to questions of Icelandic 
newspaper Todsilinm on the current polit&al 
situation published, 

17 Khrushchev receives Bevan in Yalta, 

18 Macmillan’s reply to Bulganin’s letter pab- 
lished. 

Soviet warships “eave Y via. ‘ 
Mikoyan and Suslov receive |delegation. of ` 
the General Council of Japanese ‘Trade Unicns. 


19 Mongolian government del headed by 
Chairman of the Ccurcil of Ministers Teed=n- 
bal arrives in Moscow, : 

Report published cn recent plenary sesson 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 


20 Mikoyan receives deputies of the Freach 
National Assembly. 
Bevan leaves Mcscow for home. 


21 Soviet government memorandum on pastial 
disarmament measures published. 
Gromyko’s speech at UN 
plenary session on September 

Gromyko’s letter to the President of the 
UN General Assembly on the cessation. of 
atomic and nuclear weapon tests and the 
establishment of international control and on 
a resolution on the assumption by states ofthe 
obligation not to use nuclear weapons pub- 
lished. 





French National Assembly delegenon leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Soviet warships arrive in Syria on visit. 

The Mongolian goverment delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 


22 Mikoyan receives J. Dubois-Bredelle and 
A. Boutémi. 
Communiqué on Sovict-Albanian conven- 
tion da dual nationality published. 
British MP E., Davis arrives in Moscow. 
Sovict delegation of the Interparliamentary 
Union returns to Moscow from London. 


23 Report published of Marshal Z-ukov’s forth- 
coming visit to Yugoslavia on October 8. 
All-anion conference on radio electronics 
opens in Saratov. 


24 Delegation of long-standing members of the 
Soviet Communist Party return3 to Moscow 
from Berlin. 

Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
East German consular treaty. 

Report published of return to Romania of 
Romanian state archives presently in the 
USSR. 

Hungarian government delegation arrives 
in Moscow en route for China, 


25 Delegation of long-standing members of the 


Soviet Communist Party leaves Moscow for , 


Hungary. 
Report published by the Cominittee for 


Lenin Prizes on the further acceptance of’ 


scientific and technical works for the 1958 


prizes. 
TASS report of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests in the USSR published. ' 

First plenary session of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 
held in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives Greek delegation. 


26 Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on milk production and 
deliveries. 


Report published by the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on long-range plan for Soviet economic 
development. 


Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Cambodian agreements on trade, payments, 
and cultural and scientific cooperation. 

Hungarian government delegation leaves 
Moscow for Peiping. 

Japanese Socialist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. ` 

Chinese agricultural delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home, 

27 Khrushchev receives Eleanor Roosevelt in 
Yalta. 

Party Central Committee receives Japanese 
Socialist Party delegation. 

Soviet-East German mutual trade agree- 
ment for 1958—60 signed in Berlin. 


28 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by A. B. 
Aristov leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
Soviet delegation headed by G. A. Zhukoy 
leaves Moscow for Paris for talks on the 
development of Soviet-French cultural links. 


29 Soviet cultural delegation headed by chief 
editor of Literaturnaya gaxeta V. A. Kochetov 
leaves Moscow for Peiping. 


30 Mao Tse-tung gives reception in honor of 
Supreme Soviet delegation, 
Chou En-lai receives the Supreme Soviet 
delegation. 





Changes and Appointments 


7 P.I. Ershov released from his duties as Am- 
bassador to Switzerland in connection with 
his transfer to another position. 

D. P. Pozhidaev appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 


8 V. S. Emelyanov appointed head of the Chief 
Administration for the Use of Atomic Energy 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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ARTICLES 


The Problem of Technological Progress in Totalitarian 
and Free Societies 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


Recent Soviet success in orbiting two artificial earth satellites, weighing 83.6 
and 508.3 kilograms respectively,! has led to a serious re-evaluation of Soviet 
science and engineering by scholars and statesmen in the free world. The mag- 
nitude of the problems that have been solved reflects a high degree of knowl- 
edge and ability and indicates that the Soviets have come up with answers to 
many questions that apparently have not yet been solved by the West and clearly 
demonstrates their ability to translate theory into pS in a wide variety 
of fields. 

The chief features of the Soviet achievement were; (1) The Soviets were the first 
to get a satellite into an orbit. -(2) The weight of the second Soviet satellite, and 
even the first one, was so much greater than that of the proposed fitst American 
satellites (only about three kilograms) that the latter appeared to be out of 
date before they were even launched. (3) The Soviet satellites were a by-product 
of work on intercontinental missiles, a fact which further underlines the Soviets’ 
military and technological progress, since the United States has not yet success- 
fully tested a long-range missile. (4) The Soviet lead in rocket techniques and new 
forms of fuel will apparently not be short-lived. 

One result of the Soviet success has been increased Soviet political and 
psychological influence on the non-Communist world, especially the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa. The Kremlin has done all to emphasize 
that the progress made by Soviet science and technology stems from the “socialist 
organization of society,” which has enabled a country that only forty years ago 
was a backward, agrarian land to surpass the most powerful industrial states of the 
capitalist world in scientific and technological progress. 

1 Tasestia, October 5 and November 5, 1957, 


The knowledge that the Soviets have gone a long way with their missile devel- 
opment has tended to overshadow the obvious shortcomirgs in the| sazellite: 
themselves. In spite of their considerable weight the artificial satellites ¢omtained 
far fewer instruments and much less radio equipment than they migł t, a fac 
which even the successful experiment with a living passenger cannot hide. Both 
satellites quickly became silent, although theit basic task mast have been to 
transmit a continuous flow of information about conditions in space. Nevertheless, 
the Soviet Union’s lead over such a wealthy, powerful, and technically advanced 
country as the United States had a considerable psychological impact. The ‘non- 
Communist world’s reaction to the satellites and the hurried steps taken tc make 
up the United States’ lag show that Western public opinion has suffered a con- 
siderable shock. ‘Thus, the American physicist and so-called farther of the Lace 
bomb Edward Teller claimed that the United States has suffered a grear defeaz 
than at Pearl Harbor by falling behind the Soviet Union in the scientific field. * 
At the same time, he stated that he did not znow how long it would take tc 
overtake the USSR. The NATO conference of heads of states slated for the 
middle of December 1957 aims at stepping up the defense of the West as quickly 
as possible’and unifying the research of the NATO powers in an effort tb balance 
the scales. 

The extent to which the Soviet ballistic missiles will change the relationship 
of the free world’s forces to those of the Communist bloc and Khrushzhev’s 
chances of carrying out his policy of atomic blackmail and threats for any iengtt 
of time are two important problems which lie outside the scope of the peesenr 
article. We are more concerned here with the theoretical side of the question—the 
general problem of the possibilities for technological progress in totalitarian anc 
free societies. i 

The Soviet earth satellites almost automatically raise the question of whether £ 
totalitarian systeth of collective leadership using forced labor is capable of greater 
scientific and technological achievements in a limited space of time than a free 
society. This problem has become particularly important in view of the| struggle 
being waged between Communism and the non-Communist world. Its ou-come 
will be determined to a considerable extent by the way public opinion as a whole 
and the peoples of the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa, in particular, ` 
react to the question. The answer of the latter will determine the methods by which 
their countries will seek to develop their productive forces: by Soviet collectivisnt 
or the encouragement of free’initiative and a free economy. 

After the launching of Sputnik I certain sections of the Western press, pri- _ 
marily in Germany, immediately began to sttess the role played by |Germarn 
scientists in the Soviet Union’s achievement. There is no doubt that the Bolshe- 
viks made good use of their military “booty”—German records of rocket devel- 
opment and teams of German rocket specialists—after the collapse of the Hitler 
regime. For example, in 1954 there were considerable numbers of |German 
specialists at 16 centers engaged in research on rockets and their construction.® 


_ 2 The New York Times, November 25, 1957. 
3 B. H. Liddell Hart (ed.), Dis Rois Armes, Bonn, 1956, p. 473. 
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However, this does not mean that it was the Germans who created the long-range 
ballistic missile, thereby fathering the Soviet satellites. One has only to remember 
that there were just as manv German rocket specialists who had been engaged on 
the wartime development of the V-1 and V-2 rockets who went to the United 
States, where they are still working in the same field. Moreover, the majority of 
the German specialists in the USSR have been permitted to return home.‘ Finally, 
the German scientists who went to America included three outstanding repre- 
sentatives of German rocketry: Wernher von Braun, who built the V-2 rocket, 
General Dornberger, the former head of rocket research in Germany, and Dr. 
Ley. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, obtained only the assistants of these 
three. Clearly, the German contribution alone has not been the deciding factor. 


One important fact overlooked by students of the problem is that, in the 
spheres of science having a direct-bearing on rocket techniques, the contribution 
of the old Russian and the younger Soviet scientists was so great, that during the 
wat the Germans had used the formulas of Meshchersky, Chaplygin, Tsiol- 
kovsky, and other Russian pioneezs of rocket development who had laid the 
theoretical foundations. 

Furthermore, the view that information obtained by espionage or the use of 
the talents of individual foreign specialists could acquire for any particular 
country priority in a specific branch of science or military technique is unfounded 
under present conditions. The application of new ideas and inventions requires 
that society be at a certain level and capable of appreciating the significance of the 
new ideas, and have a definite organization in order to make use of them. Other- 
wise, the projects put forward by brilliant scientists could be put to no practical 
use. However, the fact that the achievements of German rocket technology were 
immediately appreciated and taken over by Soviet specialists, who then began 
to combine their knowledge with that of the Germans, shows that the USSR had 
the necessary scientific level and organization. 


The Soviets did not have to start from scratch. 


Our contemporary scientific achievements have deep roots in the history of 
our native country’s science. The questions of rocket and jet propulsion were studied 
in Russia long ago.... Much valuable work in gunpowder-propelled rockets 
was done by well-known -artillery specialist K. I. Konstantinov, who worked 
during the first half and the middle of the nineteenth century.... At the end of 
the nineteenth century I. V. Meshchersky, professor at the St. Petersburg Poly- 
technical Institute, worked out the theory of bodies of variable mass which even 
now is the basis of all the calculations in the sphere of rocket technique. However, 
the most important contribution was the work of K. E. Tsiolkovsky, who worked 
out a general theory of cosmic flight as early as 1903 and a concrete project for 
multistage rockets in 1929.5 ‘ 


These words must be supplemented to some extent. In the creation of a 
ballistic missile for the launching of the satellites the most outstanding part was 
played by scientists from the Academy of Artillery Sciences, founded in 1946, 


4 Webrwissenschafilicbe Rundschau, Karlsruhe, No. 9 (1954), p. 419. 
8 Tzvestia, October 8, 1957. 
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and the Dzerzhinsky Artillery Academy, the former Mikhailovsky Artillery 
Academy, which prior to 1917 had had the reputation of being one of the finest 
higher educational establishments in the world and had turaed out such out- 
standing chemists, ballistic experts, and metallurgists as Chernov, Konstantinov, 
Gadolin, Maevsky, and Ipatev. Blagonravov and Tikhonravov, whose names 
were mentioned in connection with the launching of the satellites, are corres- 
ponding members of the Academy of Artillery Sciences and professors at the 
Artillery Academy. The quality of the scientific heritage handed down by Tsarist 
Russia to the Soviet regime can be judged from the little-Enown role playec 
by Russian scientists in the development of German artillery, particularly in the 
technological progress of the Krupp works prior to World War I. 
A booklet published by Krupp in 1912 to mark the plant’s centenary citec 
theoretical and practical assistance rendered by Russian artillery specialists ic 
solving the problems of producing large-caliber guns for the Prussian government 
at the end of the last century, and admitted Russian help was needed. 
P At the Okhta artillery ground [near St. Petersburg] the Krupp specialists carriec 
out their experiments, [which] Russian ballistic and gunpowder experts! directed. 
The Prussian government threatened to cancel the order for heavy weapons anc 
to transfer it to the [British] Armstrong Works. Krupp, referring to the|successe: 
achieved with Russian help, asked for [postponement] for one year.® 
This example was quoted by the Russian military scientist N. N.| Golovirc. 
in his book Rassia’s Military Efforts During the World War as an indication o= 
how Russian scientific thought, unfruitful in its own country due to the lack o= 
the necessary scientific organization and economic base, .germinated|in more 
nutritive soil where, although there may not have been any brilliant scientists, 
` science was well organized and there was a high level of social and economic 
development.’ 
The work of the German missile experts in the USSR after World War II 
was a repetition of this German—Russian cooperation. Now, as then, leading 
Russian theoreticians work with German technicians, directing their experiments, 
but with one major difference: the Soviet scientists today have an organized 
science which has grown up in the course of the past 40 years on the/excellen- 
. scientific foundation inherited from old Russia. As a result the technical skill 
and experience of the German rocket specialists saved the Soviet scientists much 
time and provided them with new ideas for working out the problems jof rocket 
technique. 
This theory of “foreign” influence does not, however, explain the different 
possibilities for the development of science and technology in free and totali- 
tarian societies. Much more to the point in this respect is wkat has been said by 
Western scientists who have had the opportunity to work for some time in th= 
USSR, or by scientists from the satellite countries who have had to work under 
a totalitarian regime but have managed to give an account of their experiences. 





€ Quoted in General N. N. Golovin, Vosnnye usiliya Rossii y mirovo: voine (Russia’s Military Efforss 
During the World War), Paris, 1939, I, 72. 
? Ibid., p. T3. 
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Two eminent non-Soviets have recently given valuable, if contradictory testimony 
on this topic: Sir Eric Ashby, president and vice-chancellor of Belfast University, 
who served during the war with the Australian legation in Moscow and worked 
with Soviet scientists during these years, and the Yugoslav Communist physicist 
Stefan Dedijer, chief of the nuclear research institute in Zagreb and brother of 
‚Vladimir Dedijer, Tito’s biographer. It is, perhaps, surprising that Sir Eric 
Ashby does not believe that a totalitarian regime hampers scientific and technical 
progress, whereas the Yugoslav categorically asserts that it would be harmful 
for underdeveloped countries to proceed along the lines of organized science 
adopted in totalitarian states. Sir Ashby, in a detailed article entitled “Science and 
the Soviet Army,’’® lists five basic factors on which he considers Soviet scientific 
development depends. These are “a supply of high intelligence; an education 
system which trains this ictelligence well and steers it into careers of pure and 
applied science; a social climate which accords a high prestige to science; a 
familiarity with the currents of thought among scientists in other countries; and 
sufficient freedom from interference to enable the Soviet scientist to choose his 
research project... without interference and to work at it according to his 
conscience.”’® Sir Ashby asserts that the first three are assured in the USSR. But 
while he agrees that Soviet scientists are isolated to a certain extent from the West 
and that the authorities denounce certain scientific theories, he doubts whether 
this will have an adverse effect on Soviet technological and scientific progress. 
This deduction is supported by two somewhat dubious arguments: first, he 
doubts whether Soviet scientists need the same “intellectual climate” as their 
British or American counterparts or whether they even wish it, and second, as 
, an analogy, he considers that the Golden Age of Russian Literature proved 
invulnerable to the political persecutions of an autocratic regime. However, 
at the same time he makes some extremely interesting comments on the condi- 
` tional nature of the Soviet scientists’ isolation from the West—they can have any 
literature they want, for example—and what little effect even in the West the 
right to criticize and hold one’s own opinions has. Sir Ashby asks in his article 
. whether the view that science can be successful only among free peoples in a 
free society does not give 2 sense of false security. “The persecution of biologists 
by Lysenko and his colleagues, the purge of Sergeyev and other medical research 
workers, the fulminations against physicists who accept the work of Heisenberg 
and Hinstein—these circumstances, we ate assured, justify us in expecting that 
science will not survive in Russia.”1° He believes that no one can give a definite 
answer to this question. His comment that the USSR has every likelihood of 
making scientific and technological progress, it must be added, was made long 
before the Soviet satellites were launched. 
The other scientist, the atomic physicist Stefan Dedijer, published his article 
in the September 1957 issue of the American Bulletin of the Atomic Sciences. 1 


8 B. FL Liddell Hart (ed.), The Sorist Army, London, 1956, pp. 452—60. 
9 Ibid., p. 459. 

10 Thid., p. 458, 

11 Nese Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, November 2, 1957. 
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He discussed the problem of scientific research in totalitarian countries and gave ac 
evaluation of what the methods used in these countries would be worth if appliec 
to develop science in underdeveloped countries. On the basis of his experience 
in Yugoslavia he mercilessly criticizes the system of organized science in totali- 
tarian countries and describes the pernicious aad hampering influence pn scien- 
tific development resulting from the mania for secrecy, the pseudo-scientific 
influences of a political doctrine which kills all attempts at working to a fixec 
plan, and the irrational squandering of men and supplies. Dedijer gives two basic 
` reasons for the USSR overtaking the West in atomic development: |the rick 
Tsarist inheritance—a highly developed basis for research and the) relevant 
scientific institutions—and the utilization of human labor as the cheapest possible 
material with no regard for losses. (He also considers this a heritage of old Russia.” 

Noting that a highly developed foundation for research is almost totally 
lacking in economically backward countries, and that without it the large-scale 
use of manpower cannot be effective, he warns all such countries of the dangers 
facing them if they try to create and develop a science on the Soviet totalitarian 
model. 

A comparison of these two opposing viewpoints reveals certain interesting 
features: 


1. Only Dedijer gives a direct answer to the general question of the relative 
opportunities for technological progress in totalitarian and free societies, while 
Sir Ashby limits himself to a single concrete example: the USSR. 

2. In evaluating the possibilities for technological progress in the Soviet totali- 
tarian system both men agreed that they existed, but they put different shades of 
meaning into their statements. Sir Ashby has considerable faith in the Soviet 
Union’s future scientific prospects, while Dedijer gave a more cautious opinion in. 
view of such special features as the rich scientific heritage from Tsarist Russia, 
features not connected with socialist.or Communist achievements. 

3, The problem of the automatic dependence of the level of the exact|sciences 

„on that of the social sciences in general was hardly touched on by either of the 
two writers. - 

4, The conditions under which the two men gained their experience should 
be noted. Sir Ashby was a privileged foreigner with diplomatic immunity, an 
outside observer of the Soviet system. Dedijer, on the other hand, had) himself 
helped build the new collective society and found the regime. This explains a 
number of the differences in their views on the general question of totalitarianism 
and scientific progress, in spite of their more or less identical views} on the 
prospects for advancement under the Soviet system at the present stage of 
development. 

Although these two testimonies are undovbtedly of value, two additional 
factors of importance in this problem should be noted. These are: (1) the close 
link between branches of science having mili-ary significance and those of a 
general nature and war’s resultant role as an impetus to technological progress; 
and (2) the political characteristic of modern totalitarian regimes, particularly 
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Communist totalitarianism, which is in a constant state of war with the rest of the 
world in one form or another, hot or cold, total or local, economic or political, 
propagandistic or ideological. 

These factors have to a great extent determined the prospects of Soviet 
scientific successes and ate exceptionally important in the problem of techno- 
logical progress in totalitarian and free societies. 

There has always been a link between the military and general branches of 
science; it has become of Drime importance in the modern era. The dawning of 
the atomic age and the invention of chemical and bacteriological weapons have 
in essence removed the distinction between military and civil branches of science. 
The last two world wars have seen rapid advances in science and technology. 
Not only did military needs engender numerous discoveries in these fields, but 
many peacetime discoveries which had been neglected were developed and 
perfected rapidly during the fighting and stayed on when peace came. Examples 
are: discoveries of chemical substitute materials, a process begun during World 
War I by the German Haber; the rapid progress of aviation; the rapid and large- 
scale introduction of motor vehicles for peacetime purposes after World War I; 
the perfection of communizations (long-range telephone links, radio, electronics); 
the discovery of penicillin and antibiotics; and the application of atomic enetgy. 
Finally, the current arms race has determined the appearance of long-range 
missiles and their by-prod:cts, the satellites, which have opened up the new era 
of interplanetary communication. 

This naturally does not mean that we can return to the Heraclitus maxim that 
war is the father of all things. The definition was only a thesis in Heraclitus’ 
philosophy and he supplemented it by the “bow and lyre” concept— the multi- 
form harmony of opposites—an addition overlooked by Marx and Lenin when 
they took over the thesis. This symbol of the dialectical principle that harmony 
is born of opposites is also reflected in the link between military and general 
science. Both the bow and the lyre are formed on a single principle—the system 
of opposing forces. As a bow string can be converted into a string for the lyre 
so too are the military and humanitarian subjects interchangeable. The fact that 
nowadays this interchangeability is far from harmonious is because Communist 
totalitarianism is constantly waging war against the rest of the world. 


The continuity of this state of war was firmly stressed by Communist doctrine: 
“Only with the annihilation of capitalism and the victory of the socialist system 
throughout the world will wars cease, since the economic and political pre- 
requisites for their eruption will disappear, [as will] the division of society into 
antagonistic classes.”1# Hence, according to Marxist doctrine, war is inevitable 
until Communism is victorious throughout the world, and Khrushchev’s claims 
at the Twentieth Party Congress that war is not unavoidable does not alter the 
basic thesis, since he meant only that Communism can be established in some 
countries without a civil war or the interference of the Soviet Army, thanks to 

18 Bolshaya soretskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1951, 
XVI, 572. 


the increased strength of the Communist bloc in general and local Communist 
parties and “socialist forces” in the countries concerned. Khrushchev still con- 
siders that this is impossible in countries where capitalism is firmly entrenched. 
Force will have to be used. 

The fact that the Communist system considers itself constantly at war with 
the rest of the world is predetermined by the Communists’ view that the coexist- 
ence of two different systems is a temporary situation.15 Hence, the Soviet 
Union, even if not always at war in the direct sense of the word, is always 
feverishly preparing for a conflict of one sort pr another, preparing the way for 
success by a cold, psychological, or economic war, or by gradual infiltration. 

As a result, the whole Soviet state system is zdjusted primarily to meet military 
demands, and is on a permanent wartime footing. The history of the Soviet 
five-year plans can be appreciated only when these military demands are under- 
stood. Bearing in mind the link between war and technological progress it is 
obvious that the Soviet leaders have an advantage in this situation as far as the 
opportunity for further progress is concerned. The significance of this advantage 
becomes even clearer if we remember the achievements of the last two world wars. 
These achievements, which culminated in the practical application of atomic 
energy, were made almost exclusively by the non-Communist world. out- 
standing example was America’s contribution during World War II, made at a 
time when her economy had not been completely turned over to military needs. 
The qualitative and quantitative growth in production and in technological 
progress was enormous. 

However, when the West reverted, at the end of the war, to a normal peace- 
` time economy, the Soviet Union remained on a wartime footing, making the 

opportunities for technological progress different for the two opposing sides. 
Soviet scientific progress: continues to be whipped up by constant preparations. 
for a new war, while military research and production continue to take preced- 
ence over even the most modest peacetime requirements. As during the war, 
Soviet technological and economic development continues to ignore both the 
principle of profit and the need for economy. A totalitarian dictatorship can. 
direct scientific development in accordance with a fixed plan, as well as con- 
centrate on particular areas of importance, regardless of other demands. Thus, 
the ballistic missile was built and the satellites launched during an acute shortage 
of such basic consumer goods as food, clothing, footwear, and housing. 
Thus, the link between war and technological progress, coupled with the 
Soviet economy’s military footing, was a major factor in Soviet scientific, success. 
The other features, noted by Dedijer and Sir Ashby, merely offered support. 
A comparison of the non-Communist world’s position in the enforced 
competition with that of the totalitarian states shows that the main difficulty” 
‘facing the former, particularly America, is that to make up the technological lag 
in several branches of military science by going over to a wartime economy and 
authoritarian planned control in peacetime, technically the simplest and most 


13 Thid., p. 258. 
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. effective solution even for the democracies (as the two world wars show), might 
lead to the establishment oz a permanent authoritarian system. This would make 
a mockery of the struggle against Communism for the freedom of man and 
society. Therefore, the free world’s basic need is to find within the framework of 
democracy means of contrclling the masses and the state apparatus, which, while 
retaining the individual’s freedom, would ensure that the tasks set modern 
society by the technical natare of the age would be fulfilled. 


. It is outside the scope bf the present article to evaluate the non-Communist 
world’s prospects or to try to find ways of solving this vital problem, on whose 
solution the question of wkether it can remain free and guard against Communist 
aggression at the same time depends. An analysis of the Soviet general social and 
economic situation, however, will reveal the reverse side of the Soviets’ success 
story, indicating that ways of solving the problem do exist. Communist domina- 
tion of the masses, the merciless exploitation of those who paved the way for the 
present technological feats, is undergoing a serious crisis, which is tending to 
become ever more acute. Society in general is beginning to show lack of obedience 
and a desire to escape from. the Communist leaders’ influence. 


While Soviet science and technology would appear to be irresistibly striding to 
more and more new successes, there are increasing signs that something irrational ... 
is threatening to penetrate the Communist rational scheme [in an area] in which until 
recently they felt themselves most secure. The domination of the masses is endan- 
gered. They are threatening to slip from the Communist grasp.14 
These words contain a true estimation of the struggle of the enslaved masses for 

their freedom and rights as human beings, as shown both by events in Poland, 
Hungary, and the other satellites‘on the one hand and the internal crises in the 
USSR, the economic difficulties which caused the reorganization of industrial 
administration and the discarding of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, and the hurried 
attempt to win over the masses again by the success of the artificial satellites on the 
other. Thus, although the USSR has made undoubted technological progress, it 
is only at the cost of a growing mood of depression among the masses, worn out 
by constant exertion and exploitation in the name of Communism. 


u Der Spiegel, Hamburg, No. 46 (1957), p. 32. 


II 


The Organization and Administration of the Soviet 
Armament Industry 


Joszpx J. Barrrz 


‘Heavy Industry, the Foundation of the Soviet Military Economy 


The development of the Soviet armament industry has always been closelr 
associated with the policy of giving heavy industry top priority in economic 
development. Lenin considered that, as a matter of Party policy, the, creation 
of a heavy industry justified any expense or sacrifice. Stalin, implementing thi: 
policy, declared that “it was necessary to make sacrifices and to a out the 
strictest possible economy everywhere; it was necessary to economize! on food 
and schools and manufactured goods in order to accumulate the mearis needed 
for the creation of industry. ... Lenin taught us this, and we have followed in 
Lenin’s footsteps.”* The present Party leaders also subscribe to this policy, anc 
there is no end to their declarations that their main job at home is to concentrate 
on the development of heavy industry, which they regard as the foundation o= 
Soviet military and economic might. 


The First Five-Year Plan (1928—32) envisaged a rapid increase io military 
production. The directives of the October 1927 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee pointed out that “it is essential in working out the|five-yeaz 
plan to devote maximum attention to the fastest possible development] of those 
branches of the economy in general and to industry in particular whichi play the 
main tole in ensuring the country’s defense end economic stability in time o? 

wat.” The decisions of the Sixteenth Party Congress in 1930 stated that “the 
Prel development of those branches of industry increasing the defensiye ability 
of the Soviet Union is a task of paramount importance.” 4 During the period from 
1929 to 1941, of the approximately 200 billion rubles—in current prices—investec 
in Soviet industry, about 170 billion, or 85%, went into the heavy and armament 
industries.5 


From 1930 to 1939 the Soviet armament industry increased the amount of 
equipment in the hands of the armed forces,as follows: heavy, medium, and light 


1 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1951, XXXI, 384—90. 

4 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy Jeninszesa (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th =d., 1953, p. |526, 

3 KPSS 9 rexolyutsiyakh i reshentyakh sexdov, kanferentsii i plenwmov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Pienums of the Centra 
Committee), Moscow, 1953, Part 2, p. 277. 

4 Ibid., p. 585. 

E E, Y. Lokshin, Ocherk istorii promyshlennasti SSSR (Ax Outline of the Hiszory of Soviet Industry) 
Moscow, 1956, p. 276. 
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artillery, almost 7 times; aL types of tanks, 43 times; tank and antitank guns, 
70 times; all types of airplanes, 6.5 times; heavy and light machine guns, 5 times. 
The tonnage of the navy increased 2.3 times (approximately 500 new warships were 
built).° Thus, even in the initial period of industrialization Soviet heavy industry 
was given the task of building up military production to such an extent as to 
ensure the equipping of the constantly growing Soviet armed forces. 


During World War II almost the whole of Soviet heavy industry and a large 
number of light industrial plants were assigned to the mass output of war mate- 
rials. Soviet sources state that during the last three years of the war Soviet industry 
produced an annual average of 30,000 tanks, self-propelled guns, and armored 
cars, about 40,000 aircraft of all types, about 120, 000 guns of all calibers, approxi- 
mately 450, 000 heavy and light machine guns, more than three million rifles, 
about two million submach‘ne guns, about 100,000 mortars, and a large quantity 
of ammunition of various types. In 1944 alone 7.4 billion cartridges and more 
than 240 million shells, bombs, and mines were manufactured.’ During the war 
artillery of all types increased in compatison with the prewar period more than 
5 times; the number of tanks, 15 times; and the number of airplanes of all types, 
5 times.® 


During the war the development of production for military purposes was far 
ahead of the development ‘of heavy industry as a whole. Only in 1944—45 did the 
latter begin to overtake the rate of development of military production.® After 
the war the Kremlin planned not only the restoration of the economy, but also 
the further development of the heavy and armament industries. The Soviet 
leaders set about reorganizing and re-equipping the armed forces. Production of 
new types of artillery armament, tanks, airplanes, and other forms of military 
equipment began. The program for the Navy was very extensive, with emphasis 
on the production of submarines and cruisers. There was feverish work on the 
designing and production of nuclear weapons and missiles. The then Soviet 
Minister of Defense Marshal Zhukov stated at the Twentieth Party Congress 
in February 1956 that the building up of the Soviet armed forces was being 
carried out in accordance with the nature of future wars, in which missiles, 
- nuclear, chemical, and bacteriological weapons, and also large land, air, and 
sea forces would be used.10 


Noteworthy is the fact that, while the Soviet political leaders attempt to 
present this development as essential both for the strengthening of military power 
and for the development of all other branches of the economy in their official 
statements and decisions on the priority of heavy industry development, the 


® Colonel S. N. Kozlov, Vooruzbense arwii—odin iz postoyanno deistuayushchikh faktorov, reshayushchikb 
sudbu soiny (The Army’s Weapons—One of the Constant and Decisive Factors in War), Moscow, 1954, 
p- 21; Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5 (1955), p. 14. 

7 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 17. 

® Colonel S. N. Kozlov, op. cit., p. 23. 

9 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 20. 

10 Prasda, February 20, 1956. 
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military leaders, including Konev, Vasilevsky, Sokolovsky, have not tried to 
conceal the fact that this ‘development i is many intended to increase the cour- 
try’s war potential,” 


The policy of creating the greatest possible military potential in the shortest 
possible period has prevented a well-rounded development of the Soviet economy, 
and Soviet figures show that the disproportion between the rates of growth cf 
light and heavy industry is extremely great. For example, in 1956 the productioa 
of capital goods was 67 times greater than in 1913; including output of machine 
tools and the metalworking industry it was 180 times. On the other hand, com 
sumer goods production in 1956 was 12 times greater than in 1913.12 The Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1956—60) did not envisage any changes in this disproportior. 
Total capital investments in this period (990 billion rubles) were split Ea as 
follows: heavy industry including armaments, 54.6%; agriculture, 12.1%; the 
light and food industries, 6%; transportation, communications, housing, aid 
buildings for cultural purposes, 27.3%%.18 ‘Khrushchev’s campaign to bette: 
American per capita production of meat, milk, and butter within the next three 
years will not alter the position. The Party organ Kommunist remarked that “this 
[growth in the production of meat, milk, and butter] will be achieved [by trans- 
ferring resources from heavy industry into agriculture, and by mobilizing interna! 
resources.” 14 ‘The.recent.declaration on a seven-year plan for the period 1959—65 
further stressed the primacy of ant industry over all other branches of the 
Soviet economy.15 


The Principles of Industrial Organization 


The Soviet armament industry is closely intertwined with the other branches 
of the economy. This is designed, on the ons hand, to create and maintain z 
trained and well-equipped production base for the armed forces able to satisfy 
their current needs as well as create reserves ready in case of mobilization. 
On the other hand, it means that most of the country’s industrial enterprises can 
be turned over to military goods production at short notice, 


Such calculations naturally take into consideration the fact that many branches 
of industry, particularly of heavy industry, are readily adaptable to the production 
of a wide range of military supplies. This is particularly true of the enterprises of 
the metallurgical, machine building, machine-tool, instrument manufacturing, 
optical, tractor, automobile, agricultural implement and machinery, chemical, 
metalworking, woodworking, and other industries, For example, during World. 
War II, agricultural machinery factories were transferred to the People’ s Commis- 
sariat for Military Supplies; not only the corresponding munitions factories, 
but also many machine building and instrument manufacturing works and 





1 Ibid., May 8 and 9, 1955; Jzsestia, February 23 and May 8, 1955. 
18 Prasda, June 12, 1957, 

13 Thid., February 22 and March 18, 1956. 

M Kommunist, No. 11 (1957), p. 19. 

15 Praida, September 26, 1957. 
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the like were transferred to the newly created people’s commissariats for the tank 
industry and mortar production.1® On this subject The Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
comments as follows: 


__ With the aim of increasing the armament industry reserve it is expedient to 
develop that peacetime production which can easily be switched over to work for 


. military purposes . . ` 
A “reserve” war industry group of factories must include all enterprises capable 


of preparing armaments ard supplies, and not included in the permanent group .. .17 


There are, in addition, military shops (or, as they are still called, “special” 
shops) in some enterprises which produce, in peacetime, depending on their 
specialization and planned tasks: (1) Ready military products and equipment; (2) 
component parts, armaments of various types, and military equipment; (3) semi- 
finished products, materials, and the raw material for military products; (4) equip- 
ment, machine tools, and instruments for the armament industry. ‘These “special” 
shops either work permanently on military production or fill single military orders. 

An example of how concentrating on the arms build-up affects other branches 
of the economy is furnished by the Soviet fishing industry, which suffers from an 
acute shortage of transport vessels, as a result of. which the fishing boats them- 
selves are frequently idle. There is also a shortage of repair shops; a result is that 
only one third of the ships in need of repair can be accepted for overhaul. Plans 

_for the construction of new repairing facilities, wharves, and workshops are not 

. compiled in accordance with the needs of the fishing fleet.1® At the same time the 
fulfillment of the naval construction program, intended to extend Soviet sea 
power as rapidly as possible, has made the Soviet Union the world’s second naval 
power, possessing 400 submarines, 40 new cruisers, 180 destroyers, and a large 
number of small and auxiliary ships.1® 

The lion’s share of metal production is used both directly and indirectly for 
military needs, for the production of armaments, and for the creation of strategic 
reserves. In October 1953 Mikoyan stated at a conference of trade officials that 
more aluminum was presently being set aside for consumer goods production 
than was produced in 1937.29 But in 1937 production of aluminum amounted to 
only 38,000 tons. In 1950 >roduction was 180,000 tons,2? and in 1954, 330,000 
tons;?? an estimate for 1953 would be approximately 250,000 tons. Correspond- 
ingly, even during Malenxov’s policy of sharply increasing consumer goods 
production, only about 15% of all the aluminum produced in the USSR was 
assigned to the light industry; the remaining 85% and all the aluminum imported 
from abroad was given to heavy industry or accumulated as a strategic reserve. 

16 V, Vlasov, Sovetsky gosudarsivenny apparat (The Soviet State Apparatus), Moscow, 1951, pp. 376, 
400, and 406. 

1” Bolshaya soveiskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, ist ed., 1928, 

206. 
S Tavestia, January 19, 20, and 22, 1956. 5 

19 Jane’s Fighting Ships, London, 1956—57. : 

20 Pravda, October 25, 1953. 

31 D, B. Shimkin, Minerals—A Key to Scvist Power, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 99. 

23 Dis Welt, Hamburg, April 13, 1955. 
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The Soviet government pays much attention to increased production cf 
nonferrous metals, particularly aluminum, magnesium, and molybdenum, aJ 
essential for military purposes. According to plan nonferrous metal production 
was to increase by 1960 in comparison with 1955 as follows: lead, 42%; coppet, 
60%; zinc, 77%; nickel, 64%; tungsten, 57%; molybdenum, 100% ; magnesium, 
110%; aluminum, 110%%.%8 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956—69) had also envisaged increased production 
of titanium, germanium, zirconium, niobium, tantalum, gallium, and other rare 
metals. Soviet specialists make no attempt to conceal the fact that jextended 
mining of these metals is essential for the armament industry and allied 
branches of production, particularly in the manufacture of heat-resisting alloys 
used for aircraft, missiles, and atomic equipment. The production of these alloys 
was to increase, in comparison with 1955, six times by 1960.24 Particular|attention 
is being given to titanium—a metal which is extremely firm, light, refractory, 
and corrosion-tesisting. Titanium alloys are used in aircraft, missiles, ships— 
particularly submarines—and tanks.*5 

Great efforts are being made to develop substitute products such as|syntheti= 
liquid fuel, synthetic fiber, synthetic rubber, plastics, and so on. Products which 
are withdrawn not only from industrial, but also from consumer use are often 
employed as raw material substitutes. Petroleum, of course, is a most importan- 
strategic product, furnishing gasoline as well as alcohol, rubber, plastics, and 
synthetic fibers. Coal, lignite, and even peat are used for the production o? 
gasoline and alcohol. ze Grain furnishes zlcohal which is used in the production 
of synthetic rubber and plastics; edible fats furnish a number of chemicals. 27 
In his report at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev stated thåt during 
1955 more than two million tons of grain, more than 700,009 tons of molasses, 
and about 400,000 tons of edible fats were used as industrial zaw materials.2§ 

When planning the location of industry in general and heavy industry in 
particular, Soviet political and military leaders are guided by considerations o= 
„military strategy. In practice, this means a tendency to transfer the center of those 
branches of the economy important from the military standpoint to the country’s 
eastern regions and to decentralize industry. Soviet works on the economic 
aspect of this policy have elucidated these principles as follows: 


From the point of view of the country’s defensive ability the unpractical nature 
of the pre-Revolutionary location of industry lies in the fact that the main mases 
of industry was situated close to the western border, which, in the event! of a war 
used to create a serious danger.... The Communist Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment have set the people the task of making a serious effort to carry out in the 


23 Tzyestia, February 26, 1956. 

24 Thid. 

* Major General Moskovsky and Colonel Astashenkov (eds.), Sorremernaya voennaya tekbaike 
(Modern Military Equipment), Moscow, 1956, p. 269. 

3 E, Y. Lokshin, op. cit., p. 290; Khromov, Arakelyan, and Vorobeva (eds.), Ekonomika promcysh- 
lennosti SSSR. (The Economics of Soviet Industry}, Moscow, 1956, pp. 305 and 307. 

27 Tzvestia, June 5, 1955, 

28 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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shortest historical period shifts in the location of industry, to distribute it 
throughout the territory of our homeland, proceeding from the socialist prin- 
ciples of the location of productive forces and, in particular, from the interests 
of the country’s defensive ability.?° 


The significance of such a location of productive forces has been characterized 
by Soviet economist S. ‘Tokarev: 


A powerful metallurgical and machine building base in the eastern regions of the 
USSR has ensured for our armed forces the necessary quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Urals acquired particularly great significance during the war years., It 
turned into the main forge of Soviet weapons, the main fortress of the defense 
industry.5° 


According to figures given by N. Voznesensky the Ural region alone accounted 
for 40% of all Soviet arms production during World War I.31 


The relocation of the center of arms production and its heavy industry foun- 
dation to the east is illustrated by the following figures: coal mined in the coun- 
try’s eastern regions in 1928 comprised 19% of total production; in 1940, 36%; 
in 1954, about 50%; oil produced in the east in 1913 amounted to 2.9% of the 
overall total; in 1940, 129%; in 1954, more than 60%. Steel output in the east 
accounted for 21.3% in 1913, 32.3% in 1940, and more than 50% in 1954; 
electrical power, of relatively minor importance prior to World War II in the 
eastern regions, amounted to more than 40% of the national total in 1954.33 


Realizing the vulnerability of the industrial centers to air attack, the Soviet 
leaders are, in addition to decentralizing industry, working to set up duplicate 
enterprises. A number of economic factors must be taken into consideration 
during the planning of the geographical location of industry, choice of regions, 
and points for the construction of new enterprises and reconstruction of old ones. 
They ate (1) the demand for the product in question; (2) the availability of a 
permanent supply of raw material, fuel, and power; (3) labor costs; (4) capital 
expenditure on the construction and maintenance of an enterprise, including 
transportation, living accomodation, and communal expenses; (5) the cost of 
a product at the place of production and in the main regions using it. However, 
all of these economic factors are pushed into the background when considering 
the location of those industrial centers and branches of the economy which make 
up the Soviet armament industry potential and are of varying degrees of impor- 
tance for waging war. Marshal Tukhachevsky wrote in 1928 that “the problems 
of distributing industry... are solved not only under pressure of current eco- 
nomic, but also future military needs.”* Soviet economists presently interpret 
this thesis as follows: 


2 E. Y. Lokshin, op. cit., p. 308. 

30 Krasnaya zvexda, December 1, 1955. 

3l N. Voznesensky, Voennaya ekonomika SSSR v period otechestvennoi voiny (The Soviet Economy 
During the Fatherland War), Moscow, 1948, p. 50. 

32 E, Y. Lokshin, op. cit., pp. 312—3; Khromov, Arakelyan, and Vorobeva, op. cit., pp. 183—5. 

33 BSE, op. cit., p. 579. 





Defense needs demand the location of enterprises deep inside [the country]. 
the creation of relatively dispersed industrial bases and duplicate enterprises s.tuated 
in various parts of the country. In individual cases, when the need for the strengthen- 
ing of the Soviet defensive ability does not coincide with other tasks of the Iccatior 
of industry, defense needs are of decisive sigrificance.34 


Soviet metallurgist and member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSE. 
I. Bardin has reported, for example, chat the creation of the Ural-Kuznetsk 
Combine in the early 1930s was part of strategic planning. He acknowlkedgec 
that, from the standpoint of increasing the speed and profitability of meta_ 
production, plants should nave been developed in the Donbas, Azov, and Dnepr 
regions. The building up of a metal industry in the little-develope easterr 
regions, although demanding much greater financial expenciture and| meeting 
with great difficulties, creates instead an industrial base in the heart of the\country. 
a distinct advantage in case of war.35 


The Administration of the Armament Industry 


As already mentioned earlier, the Soviet arms industry consists, in the Krem- 
lin’s view, of two basic groups of enterprises: the permanent, purely armament 
industry and the reserve. The latter includes all those enterprises which, -n the 
event of a war, could be converted to produce all types of military equipment. 
The administration of the arms industry has always been built up in accordance 
with this division. Enterprises of the regular armament industry have their own 
special administrative organs, while the enterprises of the reserve are distributed 
throughout the various branch industrial administrations according to their 
basic peacetime productior. 

An example of how this works is as follows. The expansion of militaty goods 
led in 1939 to a division of the People’ s Commissariat for the Defense Industry 
` into the following four commissariats : (1) the aviation industry, which included 
factories making airplanes, aircraft engines, and instruments; (2) ammurition, 
which combined factories producing alt types of ammunition, powder, and. 
explosives; (3) armaments, which combined plants producing <ll types of artillery 
and infantry armaments, ‘and also factories producing optical instruments for 
military purposes; (4) the shipbuilding industry, including shipbuilding enter- 
prises and factories producing naval equipment and ‘instruments. a6 

Until World War I a branch of production such as the tank industry| wes not 
put under a special people’s commissariat; a number of armament incustry- 
enterprises, in particular those manufacturing tanks, were and are still subordinated 
administratively to the corresponding branch administrations of heavy industry. 
At the beginning of the war, supplementary people’s commissariats for tanz and 
mortar production were formed; and both purely military enterprises end a 
number of other industrial enterprises, particularly for machine construction and 


a Khromov, Arakelyan, and Worobeva, op. cit., pp. 168—9. 

. 35 I. Bardin, Sotstalisticheshaya industrializatsiya SSSR i chernaya metallurgiya (Socialist Industrial zation 

of the USSR and Ferrous Metallurgy), Moscow, 1950, p. 27. 
38 BSE, 1st ed., 1939, XL, 196, 204, 220, and 222. 
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instrument making, were transferred to them. Simultaneously, all the remaining 
people’s commissariats of the armament industry were supplemented with enter- 
prises which in peacetime made up part of the arms industry reserve.?? After the 
war the number of ministries of the armament industry were reduced (the com- ` 
missariats for tank, mortar, ammunition, and armament production were abol- 
ished); enterprises of the armament industry reserve and a number of purely 
military enterprises and shops were again transferred to the corresponding 
industrial ministries, while the regular armament industry was concentrated in 
three ministries: the aviation, defense, and shipbuilding industries. When the 
Soviet government worked out an extensive plan immediately after the war for 
the restoration of damaged factories and the building of new armament factories 
and easily convertible plants it created a special ministry for the construction of 
military and naval enterprises. This ministry, which existed from 1946—49, was 
given control of building organizations and enterprises of the other ministries 
of heavy industry, and also of similar MVD organizations.*® 


The economic reorganization of May—June 1957 transferred all the enter- 
prises of the armament industry and other industries linked with it to the control 
of the economic councils (sovnarkhozes).3* These enterprises are divided among 
the branch industrial administrations of the sovnarkhozes. This distribution took 
on different forms in each of the sovnarkhozes. For example, according to Pravda 
of April 5, 1957, the Moscow city sovnarkhoz includes, among other ad- 
ministrations, an administration for the aviation industry. The Leningrad sov- 
natkhoz, which combines the enterprises in Leningrad itself, and in Leningrad, 
Novgorod, Pskov, and Vologda oblasts, has an administration for the aircraft 
and shipbuilding industry. Of interest is the presence in it of two administrations 
for machine building with no indication as to which enterprises they will control: 
machine building and general machine building.4° The Gorky sovnarkhoz 
contains administrations for the shipbuilding and defense industries.*1 The 
Moscow Oblast sovnarkhoz does not have, in name at least, one administration 
for enterprises working for military purposes, but three interrelated admin- 
istrations: heavy and transportation machinery. building, the electrical industry 
and instrument making, and machine building.4? 

It is clear on the basis of the structure of the sovnarkhozes that both the regular 
armament enterprises and those of the reserve are mainly split up among the 
branch administrations of the sovnarkhozes—the administrations for the machine 
building, instrument making, chemical, radio, and electrical industries, and so on; 
these administrations have corresponding departments for the armament industry. 
Those sovnarkhozes containing a large group of permanent arms enterprises 
now have separate administrations for them. 


37 V, Vlasov, op. cit., pp. 376 and 406. 
, 38 Ibid., pp. 399 and 405. 

39 Bulletin, Munich, June 1957, p. 9. 

40 Pravda, April 8 and 13, 1957. 

41 Ibid., May 6, 1957. 

42 Ibid., May 7, 1957. 
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Khrushchev has stated that on-the-spot control of armament enterprises will 
be exercised by the sovnarkhozes. However, the ministries controlling these 
enterprises are also being preserved in order not to weaken centralized super- 
vision of the industry’s development. They are the aviation, defense, ship- 
building, radio, chemical, and medium machine building ministries,43 

The preservation of the Ministry of Medium Machine Building (the ministries 
for machine building and heavy machine building have been abolished) points 
to a particular, but evidently strictly secret role. The supposition that this ministry 
controls the atomic industry has been obliquely confirmed. Ts New York Times 
Editor Turner Catledge questioned Khrushchev as to whether the Ministry of 
Medium Machine Building occupied a position similar to that of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission; Khrushchev stated that this was possibly - 
so.*4 In July 1957 E. Slavsky was appointed Minister of Medium| Machine 
Building; he had been Head of the Chief Administration for the Use of Atomic 
Energy. 

Explaining why the ministries responsible for the war industry had|not been 
abolished, Khrushchev stated that they would be maintained until the planned 
transition to the new forms of administration had been carried out. In other 
words, it has been decided to wait before abolishing the ministries responsible 
for the most important military brarches of industry until the results of the 
present experiment with industrial reorganization are available. The following 
functions have been given to the ministries preserved: (1) plenning thel develop- 
ment of the branch in question—capiral investments and the volume of output 
of a given product, both as a whole aad for the economic regions; (2) working 
out technical questions concerning the development of a given branch; (3) draw- 
ing up plans for research and design; (4) supervising plan fulfillment. 

The creation of the sovnarkhozes has led to on-the-spot administrative and 
technical control of production; the Soviet government is counting on making 
the exploitation of the country’s naturel resources more efficient. Moreover, such 
an organization of industrial administration makes it possible for the local Party 
organs—the republic, oblast, and krai committees—to exercise direct control over 
the fulfillment of industrial tasks in the economic regions. A Pravda article of 
May 17, 1957 left no doubt that the principle of centralized administration of 
those branches of industry which the Kremlin considers of paramount impor- 
tance, in particular the armament industry, is to be maintained jz toro. 

The new forms of administratior. will enable centralized state conttol of the - 
economy to be strengthened even moze.... The new forms of contiol of the 
economy mean not a weakening but a strengthening of the plan basis. ..| Gosplan 
of the USSR is to follow a single, centralized policy in the development of the 
most important branches of the economy.... The new forms of industrial admin- 

istration, with a considerable increase in the role of Gosplan of the; USSR, a 

centralized system of accounting, sta-istics, finance, and technological leadership, 

will have a beneficial influence on the farther growth of socialist industry. 

43 Ibid., May 11, 1957. 

“4 Thid., May 14, 1957. 
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The Soviet government has decided to use various means;to root out any 
danger of-a possible lack of interest in the- development and maintenance of 
heavy industry. One of these is financial supervision. cour Minister of Finance 
' Zverev wrote: 


Such « situation cannot be permitted when the resources earmarked by the 
state plan for the development of heavy industry are actually directed to other 
projects which can normally utilize these resources more easily. ... Therefore the 
financial system will be obliged to ensure strict supervision of the assignment of 
resources intended for capital investment by branch and for special purposes.‘® 


Thus, with the preservation of an overall system of centralized planning, 
finance, provision of equipment, the distribution of raw material, fuel, man- 
power, and so on and also with the maintenance of special central organs for the 
administration of the war industry, the latter remains not only the source intended 
to satisfy the Soviet.armed forces’ current demands and to supplement reserves 
ready for mobilization, but also the center, the nucleus, around which the Soviet 
leaders are constantly creating enterprises and entire branches of the armament 
industry reserve, increasing the country’s military potential in every possible way. 


48 Jbid., April 29, 1957. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Forty Years of Soviet Industry: Retrospect and Prospect 


A considerable part of Khrushchev’s speech at the session of the Supreme Soviet 
of.the USSR held on November 6, 1957 in celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the October Revolution was given over to the Soviet economy. In essence, 
Khrushchev reported on some of the successes achieved by the Soviet Union ' 
during the last forty years and cast a glance i into the future to see what things 
would be like in another 15 years. His view of the past‘and his predictions for 
the future were generally optimistic and the figures he quoted were undoubtedly 
chosen to substantiate his optimism. The importance of heavy industry)and its 
primacy over the consumer goods industry were once more reiterated. | This is 
clear from the following table, which gives the absolute and per capita figures for 
the output of certain key industrial products in the USSR: 


Production of Selected Industrial Items 1913—56 


—— TOTAL OUTPUT — — OUTPUT PER CAPITA — 

1913 928 1950 1956 1913 1928 15 1956 
Steel (Million Toas) ............ ese eee 4.3 4.3 27.3 48.6 Kilograms..... 27 26 148 239 
Coal (Million Tons) . ...... ....... 29.2 35.5 261.0 419.) Kilograms..... 184 214 1,418 2,064 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ............5 10.3 11.6 38.0 838 Kilograms 65 70 207 43 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours). 2.0 50 91.2 192.0 Kiowatt-Hours 13 30 _496 946 
Cotton Cloth (Million Meters) .. .... 2,672 2,678 3,899 5,5C0 Meters. . .... 168 18.2 1.1 27.0 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters). .... . . 108 87 155 268 Meters. .... C7 0.5 0.8 13 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ....... 60 58 203 290 Pairs. ....... 28 0.35 110 1.40 


NOTE: Population Figures: 1913, 159 million; 1928, 166 million; 1950, 184 million; 1956, 203 millon. 
SOURCES: Nereduos khoxyaistre SSSR 9 1956 gadu (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956), Moscow, 1957. 


On the basis of these figures the index of growth for these years is as follows 
(1913100): 


1928 1950 1956 

Steel nst uss o ie veseies 96 548 885 
Coal 0... 2 0 behets 129 T 1,122 
Petroleum .. .. .. . ..... 108 318 635 

_ Electric Power... o.a.. 231 3,815 7,216 
Cotton Cicth.... ... . .. 108 126 160 
Woolen Cloth.... o. 0... 71 114 185 
Leather Footwear......  .. 92 * 289 368 


While steél output has increased 785% iri comparison with 1913, coal by 
1,022%, oil by 535%, and electric power by 7,176%, production of cotton cloth _ 
has increased by only 60% over the last forty years. However, this increase is not a 
true reflection of the actual growth between 1913 and 1956; pre-Revolutionary 
statistics did not take into account home and other small-scale production, which - 
was widely developed in Russia before 1917 and made up a considerable share of 
consumer goods production. Thus, it is probable that the amount of cotton and 
woolen goods and shoes available to the Soviet citizen on the eve of the|fortieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution was only a little more than he had in 1913. 
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Soviet indices for these products are far behind those of the other highly 
industrialized countries of the West. In 1956 American per capita production of 
cotton cloth was 45 meters,! while Soviet output was only 27 meters; American 
production of woolen cloth per capita was 1.7 meters? as compared with a Soviet 
figure of 1.3 meters. Leather footwear figures were 3.4 pairs per capita of popu- 
lation in America® and`only 1.4 pair in the USSR. The Soviet Union is lagging 
even further behind Britain in turning out woolen cloth; the latter produced six 
meters per capita of population in 1956,4 or 4.7 times more than the USSR. 


Khrushchev’s figures for 1957 reveal Soviet industry’s failure to reach the 
original planned goals for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Even the later, reduced 1957 
goals for pig iron, steel, rolled metal, and electric power will not be attained. 
The coal and oil industries will, however, fulfill their 1957 plan figures. The: plan 
for electric energy will not be'fulfilled in spite of the completion of the Kuibyshev 
Hydroelectric Power Station with its annual output of eleven billion kilowatt- 
hours. There will be a slight increase in light industrial production, but only in 
woolen cloth and leather footwear, which will barely cover the annual population 
increase. As in 1956 the plan for cotton cloth will not be fulfilled, although 
Khrushchev did not mention this fact in his report. The following table shows the 
1957 figures for key branches of the Soviet heavy and light industries as envis- 
aged in the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the reduced plan for 1957, and those announced 
by Khrushchev: : 


Changes in the 1957 Production Figures 


Ongical Revised Expected 
; A 1957 Target* 1957 Target 1957 Output 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) ........... ees ee eee 41 38.1 37.0 


Steel (Million Tons) .... o. oa J. wee... ce 545 51.5 51.0 
Coal (Million Tons) ......-. cee vo cece 472.2 446.2 462.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ae ee ac se 96.4 97.0 98.0 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ...... 232.2 | 211.2 210.0 
Cement (Million Tons) ....... cc. eee ee se. 35.5 28.5 29.0 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) ..... 0 «2... 296.0 278.0 280.0 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs)... ... . ... 338:0 309.4 315.0 
Sugar (Milliori Tons) ......... cece eee eens 4.70 4.76 4.50 


* Based upon an annual growth of one fifth of the total Increase for the five-year plan, 
SOURCES: Narodnoe kbexyeistvo SSSR. Statisticheshy sboratk (The National Economy of the (USSR: A Staustical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956; Pravda, Febrnary 26, 1956, February 6 and November 7, 1957. 


_ The lag in the expected results for 1957 behind both the goals of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan and the reduced figures for 1957 is clear. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged that pig iron output in 1957 would amount to 41.1 million tons. 


1) Based on information quoted from Statistical Yearbook, United Nations, 1956; Survey of Current 
Business, March, April 1957; Wertsebaftsdienst, February 1957 in Ekonomicheskoe poloxbente Rapitalisticheskikb 
siran v 1956—57 g. (The Economié Position of the Capitalist Countries, 1956—57), p. 23: Supplement to 
Mirosaya ekonomika i mezhdsnarodnye otnosheniya, No. 2. (1957). 

9 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Based on information quoted from Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1956; Monthly Digest of Statistics; 
Statistical Yearbook, United Nations, 1955 in Ekonomicheskoe poloxbenie kapitalisticheskikh stran # 1956—57 g., 
op. cit., p. 28. 
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However, this goal proved to be too ambitious, and on February 6, 1957 Pervukhin 
” announced a reduced 1957 goal of 38.1 million tons. Now, Khrushchev’s report 
has revealed that this new target will not be met by approximately one million tons. 
Perhaps in order to conceal the present difficulties of Soviet industry, Khru- 
shchev talked about prospects for the future. Skipping over the still unclarified 
goals of the Soviet Seven-Year Plan (1959—65), he gave some broad targets for 
industrial development over the next fifteen years. By 1972 the following overall 
production figures are envisaged: 
Production Goal Estimated Produktion 


for 1972 for 1957 | 
Iron Ore (Million Tons).. ... Gat HES ates: . 250—300 84.0 ı 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) .. 2... eee cee cee eae 75—85 37.0 
Steel (Million Tons) ..... 2 2 sues serere 100—120 51.0 
Coal (Million Tons) ....,-o loes. cece ee cecs 650—750 462.0 |! 
Petroleum (Million Tons) .. a.. neseser 350—400 ` 980: 
Natural Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ........... 270—320 20.0* 
Cement (Million Tons) ......... cece cece eee 90—110 29.0 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ...... 800—900 210.0 . 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) .. ........08. 550—Q50 2800 : 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) .... 0 1... .. 600—700 315.0 
Sugar (Million Tons)........-..... 0.04. i 9—10 4.5 | 
* Author’s estimate. i 
SOURCE. Pravda, November 7, 1957. i 





If the above goals are to be <ttained a colossal'and prolonged effort isi going to 
have to be exerted over the next fifteen years. The targets, incidentally, were 
presented in the context of the Soviet aim of catching up with and surpassing the 
United States in the production of certain industrial and agricultural iterns. How- 
ever, as Khrushchev announced, winning this race presupposes little ‘or slight 
expansion of American industrial production during the fifteer-vear period. Thus, 
even if as Khrushchev promises, Soviet steel output reaches 100—120 million tons 
in 1972, it must not be forgotten that American postwar steel output has already 
reached 115 million tons.§ The USSR will only be able to appzcach the American 


figure if the latter’s steel produc-ion remains the same over the period in question. 


The situation is the same in other key branches of industry. Khrushchev 
promises to get 350—400 million tons of petroleum out of the ground in 1972. 
American production was 354 million tons in 1956 and promises to rise consider- 
ably in the next 15 years. Khrusachev’s 800—900 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power in 1972 compares with American generation in 1956 of 684 billion kilo- 
watt-hours.* A number of new mejor American power stations is going to add a 
significant amount to the 1956 figure. 

It is possible that the Soviet Union will achieve an overall coal production 
figure of 750 million tons by 1972, that is, catch up and even cvertake America. 
However, the latter has already reached a postwar figure of 700 million tons, and 
although 1956 output was only 479 million tons,’ this does not imply a drop in 





5 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 
€ Ibid. 
? Ibid, 
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the country’s potentialities but rather a change in the structure of the sources of 
power; emphasis has been and is still being shifted from coal to oil, gas, and 
. electricity, all more convenient to use. 

In 1956 America produced 586 million pairs of leather footwear for a popu- 
lation of 172 million.® ‘Thus, Khrushchey’s 1972 figures of 600—700 million 
pairs will only surpass present American output. The USSR should overtake 
American production of woolen cloth and sugar, areas in which America has 
considered it more economical to import woolen cloth from Britain and sugar 
from Cuba and other Central American countries. 


\A brief look at the figures for the new fifteen-year ‘period will soon show that 
the Soviet government and Party Central Committee are still concentrating on 
capital goods at the expease of consumer. Nevertheless, output increase over 
one five-year period of the fifteen years will be less than the actual growth of 
production during the Fifth Five-Year Plan and the planned increase during the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Comparison of Soviet Industrial Growth over Selected Five-Year Periods 


= Actnal Leena Increase 
Jncrease „Increase for Five-Year 


Periods 
F 1951—55 1956—60 Between 1958 and 1972* 

Pig Iron (Million Tons) .....ssssessiseseso 13.9 19.7 13—16 
Steel (Million Toms) ..........ceeee eee eee 17.9 23.1 16—22 
Coal (Million Tons) ....... cece cece e eee 130.0 203.0 63—96 
Petroleum (Million Tons) .............0005 33.3 64.4 84—100 
Cement (Million Tons) ..............-0- 50. 11.9 32.6 20—27 
Electric Power (Billion Eilowatt-Hours) .... 76.5 153.2 196—230 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) ............ 91.0 113.0 90—123 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ........... 57.0 158.0 95—128 
Sugar (Million TOMS) .......sseeeeeeeeeees 1.02 3.11 1.50—1.84 


* Each item 18 one third of the figure zven by Khrushchev for the 15-year period. 

SOURCES: KPSS » rexolpatsipakh s reshenipakh sendce, hexferents | pleases TiK (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Reso- 
lutions and Decisions of of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenume of the Central Committee), Moscow, 1953, Part Il; Pravde, February 26, 
1956 and November 7, 1957. 

The only exceptions are the oil and electric power industries, which will 
develop at a faster rate than the speed envisaged by the Twentieth Party Congress 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. This is in keeping with a general tendency to shift _ 
from bulky, inconvenient coal to oil, gas, and electricity. A comparison of the 
increase in production in the Fifth and Sixth five-year plans with that marked 
out for the fifteen-year period reflects this new trend in the Soviet economy. In the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan the growth in coal production amounted to 130 million 
tons and the figure for the Sixth Five-Year Plan was put at 203 million tons. 
Khrushchev envisages an increase of only 63—96 million tons per five-year 
period over the next fifteen years. On the other hand, oil output, which increased 
33.3 million tons during the Fifth Five-Year Plan and was to have increased by 
64.4 million tons during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, will considerably exceed these 
figures if the 15-year goal is met. Khrushchev forecast an electric energy out- 
put of up to 800—900 billion kilowatt-hours by 1972, that is, an increase of 


8 Ibid. 
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196—230 billion kilowatt-hours over one five-year period, as compared with 76.5 
billion kilowatt-hours for the Fifth Five-Year Plan and a planned increase of 
153.2 billion for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The above are noz unrealistic if it is 
remembered that a largë number of gigantic hydroelectric power stations at 
Bratsk on the Angara, and the two at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, one with a 
planned capacity of six million kilowatts, will soon be put iato operation, A series 
of hydroelectric power stations is to be built on the Volga, Kama, Dnepr, Ob; 
Irtysh, and Amur rivers together with a large number of thermal power stations 
in the country’s eastern regions. The Soviet authorities are now emphasizing - 
the use ‘of natural gas as a fuel and new efforts are being put into exploration, 
drilling, and pipeline construction. Natural gases are destined to replace coal 
in many thermal power stations and in industrial enterprises. 

A comparison. of annual production increases during’ the Fifth and Sixth 
five-year plans and the actual growth! for 1955, 1956, and 1957 with the] increase 
envisaged over the period 1958—72 indicates a slow-down ia Soviet industrial 
growth. According to Khrushchev the yearly increase in pig ‘ron output is te 
range from 2.6 to 3.2 million tons, that is, less than the actual increase for 1955 
(3.3 million tons) and the planned average for, the Sixth F-ve-Year Pin (3.5 
million tons), but more than the actual increase for 1956 and 1957—2.5 and 1.3 
million tons respectively. Similarly, for steel the minimum figure envisaged is 
3.2 million tons per year, that is, more than the last year of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan (3 million tons), but the same as the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan - 
(3.3 million tons), The maximum figure of 4.4 million tons per yeag is only 
slightly below the annual planned figure for the Sixth Five-Year Plan as a whole 
(4.6 million tons). This can be seen from the following table: : 


Comparison of Average Annual Increases in Production Curing Selected 
i Five-Year Periods 


Average Phoned Annual 
Annual Actmal Avemge Actual Esumated Average 
i Increaso 


Tocresse Increase . Increase :Incresse Increase 
1951-55* for1955 1956—60** for 19&6 for 1957 -| 1958—72% 


Pig Ifon (Million Tons) ...... EEN 28 33 39 25 13 | 263.2 
Steel (Million Tons) .. 0 ...eee sees eens ee 36 30 .46 33 24 | 3.244 
Coal (Million Tons) ...... esses eee es 26.0 43.9 40.6 280 49.0 |126—19.2 
Petroleum (Million Tons) .........e000e: 67 115 ° 128 130. 14.2 |168—20.6 
Cement (Million Tons) .........cceeeees 24 35 65 24 «40 | 40-54 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) .. 153 19.5 30.6 21.9 18.2 [39.2 46.6 
Woolen Cloth (Million Mezers) ........., "482 941 226 154 123 |18.0—24.¢ 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ......... 11.4 165° 316 15.5 +250 /19.0—25.€ 
Sugar (Million Tons) ........00eee ees ens 02 08 062 094 0.15 | 0.30.37 


SOURCES: XPSS » rexelyutsryakh | rexhenizakh sadov, Reuferenisss i plersewcs TiK (The Communist Pa-ty of the Soviet in Reso- 
lutions and Decisions of f and Plenums of the Céntral Committee), Moscow, 1553, Part I; January 30 
and February 26, 1956; Jammary 31 and November 7, 1957. 

Khrushchev’s assurance that in the next five to seven yeazs the population’s 
needs for these goods will be met® is unrealistic: Thus, even if the speed of 


° Thid. i : 
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development over the next seven years is maintained the output of woolen cloth 
and leather footwear per capita of population will be considerably lower than in 
America and Britain in 1956. Even if the maximum annual increase of 24.6 
million.meters of woolen cloth is achieved and the USSR has an overall figure of 
452 million meters per year by about 1964, ot a round figure of 2 meters per 
capita (taking a population of approximately 220 million in 1964), Britain already 
had a figure of 6 meters per capita in 1956. A maximum annual production of 
25.6 million pairs of leather footwear means that in seven years the USSR will 
reach an overall figure of 494 million pairs per year, that is, 2.24 pairs per capita 
-as opposed to 3.4 pairs for America in 1956. 
Outlining his fifteen-year plan Khrushchev stressed its tentative nature: 

This is a preliminary prognosis which may be adjusted by life in this or that 
direction. And most likely of all it may be adjusted in the form of a shortening 
of the periods for the fulfillment of the plans outlined. Even with our rich experi- 
ence in the conducting of a planned economy it is difficult to envisage with absolute 
accuracy the production in various branches, particularly if we take into considera- 

` tion the rapid development of modern science and technology, the future growth 
of our cadres which may give supplementary sources for the increased growth of 
social production.1¢ 


Typical is the fact that Khrushchev did not refer to the government or Party 
organ which had worked out the plan. He thus acted in the same manner as 
Stalin, when the latter, in a pre-election speech of February 9, 1946, personally 
made demands on Soviet industry for the next two to three five-year plans, that - 
is, ten to fifteen years.11 Over the past forty years the Kremlin has never been 
short of broad economic plans. The existence of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the 
Seven-Year Plan, and tentative figures for the next fifteen yeats again reveals a 
plethora of long-range Soviet plans, and also difficulties in fulfilling them. 

4 G. A. Voedensky 


The Average Income of Soviet Wage Earners 


According to official Soviet statements, the country’s national income is 
distributed between the catégories of consumption and accumulation in such a 
way as to ensure the “maximum satisfaction of the constantly growing material 
and cultural demands of the whole of society.”1 This does not, however, mean 
that the Soviet government is making every effort to meet the demands of the 
population for consumer goods. Quite the contrary, a concomitant of Soviet 
economic development has been an extremely high rate of compulsory accu- 
"30 Thid, 

1 J, V. Stalin, Rech na predsybornom sobranii izbiratelei Stalinskogo ixbiratelnogo okruga g. Moskvy 
9 fevralya 1946 g. (Speech at à Pre-Election Meeting of Voters of the Moscow Stalin Electoral District 
on February 9, 1946), Moscow, 1946, p. 22. . ; 

. 1 K. V. Ostrovityanov, D. T. Shepilov, and others, Politisbeskaya ekonomiya : Uchebnik Political 
Economy: A Textbook), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1956, p. 566. - 
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mulation, involving the maximum mobilization of resources for industrialization 
and the creation of strategic reserves. This accentuation of capital goods produc- 
` tion has been elevated to a “law of socialism,” a direct result of which is a firm 
clamp on wages and, hence, the low standard of living of the average povict : 
citizen is deliberately planned by the Communist leaders. 


The annual reports issued by the Central S-atistical Administration on plan 
fulfillment assert that roughly three quarters of the national income is destined 
for consumption. It is virtually impossible to check this figure directly use 
of the lack of information. However, figures for industry alone give a cornpletely 
different picture. In 1928, consumer goods production comprised 60. 5% of all 
industrial production (compared with 66.7% in. 1913); in 1937 this had dropped 
to 42.2%; and by 1955 had declined to 29.4%.? Thus, an ever-increasing share 
of Soviet industrial output is used to create more industry or arms. 


` Workers and salaried employees together with their families comprise 58.3% 
of the Soviet population, and their main, and in many cases, only means of 
support is their earnings. We know that prior to World War II wages made up 
approximately 68% of the population’s income, but since 1939 no information 
on wages has been published. The statistical handbook The Nazional Economy of 
the USSR does not give any data on the subject, and it is interesting to note, in 
this connection, that the section “Labor,” which had been included in| prewar 
publications of the same type, was missing. 


: Nevertheless, from time to time the Soviet press reveals some wage (figures, 

although usually not reflecting the normal situation. For example, frequent men- 
tion is made of wages amounting to two or three thousand rubles a month, with 
the obvious intention of making it appear that sech rates are common. Sometimes 
the reverse side of the medal is revealed. Thus, last year in connection with the 
decree issued on September 8, 1956 on minimum wage rates it was rev that 
there were about eight million low-paid workers, whose earnings were raised 
from between 225 and 260 rubles a month to between 270 and 350. group 
constituted approximately 16.5% of the total number of wage earners in 1955. 





Western scholars have obtained diferent figures for the averege Soviet work- 
ingman’ s wage. An Austrian parliamentary delegation which visited Russia at 
the end of 1955 put it at 900 rubles a month, presumably on the basis of the 
average wage paid i in enterprises shown to foreign visitors.4 The French economist 

Maurice Allais in a report to the.Académie des Sciences morales et politiques 
in 1955 gave, on the basis of the annual subscription to the state loan, an average of 
610 rubles per month.5 


2 S. A. Bekunova, Y. S. Belenky, and others, Teoriya statistiki (The ‘Theory of Statistics), 2nd ed., 
Moscow, 1956, p. 266. 

3 Narodnoe kboxyaistvo SSSR. : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statisti- 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 19. 

4 Die Zukunft, Vienna, January 1956. 

E Est g Onest, Paris, 16—30 June, 1956, p. 17. Solomon Schwarz, the American economist, how- 
ever, reached a different sum (475 rubles) on the pats of the same material. 
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On the basis of the Soviet data available the 1956 average wage appears to 
have been somewhere between 700 and 800 rubles a month. The following table 
shows how wages and price indices changed between 1940 and 1956: 


The Increase in Soviet Wages and Prices 1940—56 


Wage RealWage Index of Prices of 
Average Annual Average Mohthly Index Index* Goods and Services 
‘ Wage 





Wage (1940 =a 100) 
1S40 isa dass 4,100 341.7 100 100 100 
1950... a. a. = 2 — 126 = 
ck Lk ORO 7,550 ~ 629.2 184 — — 
1952s ccaukeiskys 80797 6733 197 — = 
1953.0 .....0000 8,2418 686.8 2012 1653 1223 
1954.00.00... 8,446° 703.8 2063 1743 118? 
1955. ......ceee, 8,69910 724.9 212 1754 121 
1956... 8,96011 746.7 219 1828 120 


* The celationship of wages to the Index of prices of goods and services, 
SOURCES: The table has been calculated oa the basts of Information from the following: 


1 Bolshaya wri staa Guclkbjata (The Large Sopit Doryelepeda); 2a eor Moot; 1947, Vol. “USSR,” p. 1117. 
Mee VOacongin, D. T. Shepiloy, and others, Pelistrcberhapa ekonomika : U cheba h Political Economy: A Textbook), 1st ed, 
w, P 
5 Tiid. 2nd ed., 1955, 
k £ Nerabe hija SG Stattstuchasky shornik (The National Economy ofthe USSR A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p.37. 


$ Vopresy ekonomiki, No.7 (1957, p 20 


18 The. J 30, 1956. 
1 Tied, January 31, 1957. 


A further indication that the average Soviet wage is between 700 and 800 


rubles a month are figures given by a railroad statistical handbook for one of 
the Soviet networks: 


Average Average 
Number of Workers Monthly Wage Number of Workers Monthly Wage 
(Thousands) (Rubles) (Thousands) (Rubles) 
1950....... 46.6 714 1953S chee ah 50.0 730 
1951. c0 cas 47.6 727 1954 os shai 51.0 744 
1952. ies 49.9 721 z T95 Sasons 51.6 758 


SOURCE: V. N. Shvetsov, Steisstska cada na xbelexnederoabmem transporte (The Statistics of Labor in Ratlroad Transportation), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 157. 


Furthermore, Kommunist Ukrainy reported that in 1956, 200,000 administrative 
and other nonproductive personnel were discharged with a saving of 1.7 billion 
rubles a year.® If all the saving is in salaries this gives a monthly average of 708 
rubles per pefson. 

As for the family budget, detailed figures were last given during the New 
Economic Policy period, although of late relatively detailed information has begun 
to appear again. For example, Sotsialnoe obespechenie recently published an. article 
entitled “A Pensicner’s Family Budget,” giving figures for a family of three adults 
living in Kalinin.” After al deductions the family’s income amounted to 1,648 
rubles a month: two pensions of 495 and 503 rubles plus earnings of 650 rubles. 
The main item of expenditure was food (1,151 rubles or 70% of the budget), while 
rent, transportation, recreation, utilities, and other everyday expenses amounted 

$ Rommonist Ukrainy, Kiev, No. 2 (1957), p. 8. 

? Sotsiainoe obespechenis, No. 5 (1957), pp. 17—22. 
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to 200 rubles or 12%. This left an eee 297 rubles for all other expenses 
including clothing, shoes, and household goods. In seven months the family 
bought two coats, one for winter and one for the fall, a dress, and material for 
a suit, for a total of 2,650 rubles, 571 rubles in excess of the budget for the period. 
To account for the difference the author glibly explains that “each family has its 
reserves;—savings and economies on purchases.” It is more probable that there | 
was skimping on food. 


Food makes up a very high share of expenditures. In 1913 it compromisec 
only 50% of the workingman’s budget, and dropped as low as 44% |in 1927. 
before swinging to reach the present figure of 70%. Since 1913 the structure of 
expenditures has changed considerably, as can be seen from the following table 


Changes in the Structure of the Soviet Worker’s Expenditure 1913-57 


(Percentage of Total Budget) 

1913 |» 1927 1957 
Föne raria re Ges a are 50.0 43.8 69.7 
Rent and Utilities............. an 20.0 17.0 2.2 
Clothing? rores tar aan castes 10.0 22.4 18.2 
Recreation ..... ccc eee eee 3.6 4.0 5.5 
‘Other Household Expenses ....... 70 — 4.2 - 2.6 
Transportation .............00008 — — 1.8 
Aid to Family .................. 1.1 1.2 — 
Miscellaneous .............020008 `8.3 7.4 — 


SOURCES: Setsialuce obsspecheuts, No. 5 (1957), p. 22; S. N. Prokopovics, Narsdwe Absayerstro SSSR (The National Economy o” 
tbe USSR), New York, 1952, I, 72-4, 


The budget for the current year reflects a very modest living standard. ‘Thus 
the food may yield the necessary number of calories (about 4,000 a day), but,47% 
of them would come from bread and macaroni products. There seems little doubt 

“ that the amount allocated to rent, utilities, and clothing is completely inadequate 
the sum available for these items being determined not by probable needs bu- 
by the amount left after the essentials have been paid for. \ 


The size of the average Soviet family is not known at present, iit a postwar 
estimate of 3.6 persons has been made.® However, the number of dependents per 
worker between 1952 and 1955 can be seen from the following table: 


Composition of the Families of Selected Industrial Workers 





(In Percentages) 
l 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Workers: sia. descendants Paes 49.0 48.6 46.3 48.1 
Working Pensionérs ............. 1.9 2.6 32 7 3.2 
Nonworking Pensioners .......... 5.8 5.8 5.1 4.4 
Students Receiving Grants ....... 0.6 0.6 0.6 1.0 
‘Dependents .......ceccceeeee ees 44.6 45.0 46.0 46.5 
© Dependents per Worker ............ 0.91 0.93- > 0.95 0.97 


NOTE: This table is based on a Central Statistical Admunistranon’s ramping of a group of 14,800 workers’ families; 

SOURCE: Verak statistike, No.1 (1957), p. 86. 

8 Ibid., p. 21. 4 

’ S, N. Prokopovicz, Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR (The National oe of the USSR), New York, 
1952, Il, 136. 
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This indicates a slight improvement of late in the financial position of these 
families. The size of the tamily and the number of dependents per worker are 
extremely sensitive to changes in the level of the reat wage index. From 1929, 
when the real wage level in the Soviet Union began to fall, the worker’s family 
began to decrease in size end the number of dependents per wage earner dropped 
off, and only recently has the trend been halted. This is illustrated by the following 
table: 


Average ‘Size Number of 
5 cf Workes’s Family Dependents per Worker 
A AOD ee a aeo 4.10 ` 2.20 
1090 ioega 3.93 173 
A035, Vione 3.80 1.59 
Oy panera Teas — 0.91 
1955ean — ` 0.97 


SOURCE: S, N. Prokopoviez, erode Aberpeuive SSSR Cbe National Economy of the USSR), New York, 1952, II, 122; Verk 
statistik, No.1 (1957), p. 86. 

It is easy to ‘obtain an approximation of how much a worker would have to 
earn to support himself and his dependents. According to budget data the abso- 
lute essentials amount to 451 rubles per person (384 rubles for food and 67 rubles 
for other essentials); the above table shows that each worker has to support 
0.97 dependents. Hence, the minimum amount of money required each month 
amounts to. 4511.97 =888.5 rubles. Since deductions from earnings average 
15% the ordinary worker’s wages would thus have to be not less than 1,045 rubles. 
However, the table on page 29 shows that wages average only 746.7 rubles a 
month, which means that the Soviet wage-earner receives only 72.4% of the 
minimum required to cover food and other essential expenses. 


Moreover, it must be remembered that the average wage index gives only a 
rough indication of the true state of affairs, particularly in the Soviet Union, where 
there is an exceptionally lerge differential between maximum and minimum rates. 
- The range is from 300 to 3,000—5,000 rubles,. but about 8,000,000 workers 
receive less than half the average wage, while at least half the working population 
receives less than or about the average. 


In view of this, the question inevitably arises as to how these people get the 
money to live. The answer is that they have to find a source of income over and 
above what they earn from their eight-hour day. Some work overtime at factories, 
the majority spend every spare moment working small, private plots of land. 
Urban working families usually keep a cow, a goat, and a pig and raise their 
vegetables, particularly potatoes, on the plots, situated far outside the city 
limits. These private plots are a great help to the workers and their families and 
for a long time the Soviet government encouraged town dwellers to develop 
them. The importance they attained can be judged from the fact that in 1955, 12% 
of the land sown to vegetables (mainly potatoes) and cucurbitaceous plants was 
cared for by workers, who also kept 15% of the cows and 12% of the hogs. 
The development of tkis type of private farming can be seen from the 


© following table: 
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Production on Workers’ Private Plots -` 


Land Sown Cattle Hogs Shep + Goats 

a (Milion Hectares) —— (Thousands) ——__—__—_—_ 

1930. eraa 0.04 161 221 — — 

1933..... EET 0.49 389 729 — — 

19535 rahaa — 6,509 6,035 2,478 5,068 

F 1954 os eet Ga ~1.47 6,875 6,589 2,988 5,007 

19S POEA E 1.59 7,642 6,596 3,806 4,920 
SOURCE: S. N. Prokopovicz, Nerodser kbosyaistro SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), p New York, 1952, TI, 24; eines 
Aboupaiive SSSR : Statsstnbeshy shoraik (The Natocal Economy of the USSR: A Smnstical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 108, 119-20, 


On August 28, 1956 a law was passed directed at, if not abolishing, at least 
at drastically curtailing livestock holding by workers. The decree admitted that 
the reason for this sharp about-face in Party policy was the fact that workers were 
neglecting their factory jobs and putting more time in on private animals and land. 1° 

The low-paid categories of wage earners are forced to turn for assistance to 
the administration of the factories where they are employed. When their requests 
ate met, they are permitted to buy from special enterprise funds goods at cost or 
at a discount, although this practice is condemned by the government. [The ad- 
ministrative staff also frequently takes advantage of such purchases at reduced 
prices. The acute need of many workers also leads to theft of state property. The 
average man does not even consider it a crime to steal from the state. 

_ The wage increases granted the lower-paid workers, the increased pensions, 
the curtailment of the working week by two hours, the rescission of jthe law 
governing absenteeism and tardiness, and the increase in agricultural output, all 
described as great achievements by the Soviets, were in fact concessions more or 
less forced on the government. They have slightly improved the workers’ standard 
of living, which nevertheless remains, low. This is due to the rate of industrializa- 
tion and the nature of capital investments, which are made primarily to develop 
the means of production. The present Party leaders have no intention of altering 
either the speed at which industrialization is being carried out or the nature of the 
capital investments; on the contrary, they are doing their utmost to make them 
irrefutable “laws” of socialist development. Hence, in spite of all Khrushchev’s, 
assertions and promises, there are no grounds for anticipating an appreciable 
improvement in the Soviet worker’s standard of living. | FS. Gaenko 


‘ 


The Estonian Oil Shale Industry 


Oil shale j is the most important natural resource of the Baltic region and of 
` considerable importance to the northwestern Soviet Union as a source lof fuel. 
As a result, since World War II the Soviets have been showing iacreased/interest 
in exploiting Estonia’s oil shale deposits. 
Two kinds of oil shale are found on the Estonian northern coast: P 
and dictyonema shale. Kukersite is found in several deposits of 0.3 to 0.5 meters 
thick in the area between Paldiski and the River Narva. In some places, near 
10 Pravda, August 28, 1956. 
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Viivikonna ‘for example, it lies quite near the surface. However, at present 
mining is profitable only in the area bounded by Rakvere, the Gulf of Finland, 
and Lake Peipus. Here industrially exploitable deposits cover an area of about 
3,000 square kilometers and contain approximately 5.5—6.0 billion tons of kuker- 
site. As the oil content of this shale is between 20 and 22% the deposits represent 
an oil reserve of over a billion tons. Kukersite of similar quality also occurs east 
of the River Narva in Leningrad Oblast, where there are known deposits at a 
depth of 40—145 meters in Gdov, at a depth of 50—70 meters in Veimarn, and 
at a,depth of 180 meters in Luga-Volossovo and Chudovo. In the last two places, 
however, mining is almost impossible due to flooding.’ As far as is known, the 
Gdov deposits are being exploited in the town of Slantsy, where some small 
mines and an oil refinery are working and where in June 1954 a plant producing 
gas for home consumption was built. This plant, which consumes nearly two 
million tons of kukersite a year, supplies Leningrad with up to one million cubic 
méters of gas a day.* The kukersite deposits of Estonia and Leningrad Oblast are 
usually referred to as the Baltic Sea oil shale basin. 


Beneath the Estonian kukersite deposits and in the western part of the north- 
ern coast there are vast quantities of dictyonema shale, found in layers up to 
six meters thick and, in some placés, quite near the surface. This shale could 

` be quarried over an area of about 4,000 square kilometers, but as its oil content 
is very low no attempt has been made to exploit it to date, nor has detailed 
prospecting been carried cut to determine exactly how much of it there actually 
is.8 However, according to recent information the Soviet Union has now begun 
a ‘aimed at extracting uranium from this shale, presumably on the 
Swedish model. Soviet interest appears to be concentrated on Maardu, near 
Tallinn, where considerable quantities of dictyonema shale are now being ex- 
cavated together with phosphorite from the mine belonging to the Maardu 
Chemical Combine.* Should these experiments prove that practical exploitation 
is possible, this dictyonema shale may well Pees to be an important raw material 
for Soviet uranium production." 


In addition to the deposits in Estonia and Leningrad Oblast the USSR also 
has oil shale in the basin of the Volga and its tributaries (excavations have already 
begun on a limited scale in Kashpir, Buinsk, Savelev, and Undarovo), in Komi 
ASSR, Archangelsk, and, together with coal, in Irkutsk Oblast, Krasnoyarsk 
Krai, ahd Tkibul in Georgia. This cannot compare with Estonia, however, - 





1 A. Aarna and others, Pofskivi, Tallinn 1954, pp. 41—4; Eesti, Geislingen, Vol. II, 1949, pp. 70—1. 

2 Rabea Haal, Tallinn, June 29, 1954; April 9 and 11, 1957. 

9 A. Aarna, op. cit., p. 43; E. Bolau, Eesti riik ja rabvas teises maailmasojas, Stockholm, Vol. I, 1954, 
p. 110—13; Raboa Haal, April 7, 1957. 

4 Rahva Hääl, February 5, 1957; Newsletter from behind the Iron Curtain, Stockholm, April 1957, p. 23. 

5 Persons who escaped from Estonia to Sweden in August 1957 stated that uranium was already 
being produced from kukersite ic the Sillamae mine near Narva. For this reason the mine was 2 totally 
prohibited area. Although it is difficult to check the accuracy of these statements, 1t is a fact that the 
Sillamde mine has not been mentioned in the Soviet press -for the past seven years, even though it is 
known that it has not been closed down. 

€ A. Aarna, op. cit., pp. 45—S. 
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where 75% (according to some sources 65%) of all the Soviet Union’s oil shale 
is quarried and 80% of the crude oil and 68% of the gas extracted from shale are 
produced.” Assuming that Slantsy, near the Estonian border, might supply 
approximately 5—10% of Soviet oil shale, the rest of the courtry’s share cannot 
be more than 15—20% of total output. 


* 


The Estonian oil shale industry was founded during the period of independ- 
ence between the two world wars. Almost 10,000 tons of kukezsite were quarried 
in 1918 and by 1924 output had reached 233,594 tons. In 1924, 600-tons of crude 
oil were produced, and in 1933 the production of gasoline .began. 1939, 
1,653,000 tons of kukersite were quarried and 179,000 tons of crude)oil and 
22,000 tons of gasoline produced. In addition, asphalt and impregnating oil for 
railroad ties were manufactured. ` i . 

The first and largest ‘industrial concern was the Kohtla-Järve state-owned 
joint-stock company. Between 1922 and 1937 other, private enterprises were 
founded in Kivioli, Kohtla, Türsamäe, and Kiittejou. When the Soviets first 
occupied the country in the fall of 1940, all oil shale industries were expropriated. 
A year later, some of the mines and factories suffered heavily in the fighting. When 
the Germans entered in 1941 these industries were not denationalized, but were 
transferred to the firm Baltische Ol GmbH, which had been established in Berlin. 
The Germans, using the labor of Soviet prisoners of war, also began to build up 
a new oil shale industry in Ahtme. However, when the Germans retreated in 1944 
considerable damage was again inflicted, especially in Kohtla-Järve, |Kohtla, 
‘Sillamae, and Kivioli. Indeed, a couple of years after the German retreat sub- 
terranean fires were still ravaging the Kivioli mine.® 

A dectee issued by the Soviet State Defense Committee in 1945 on the devel- 
opment of the Estonian oil shale industry directed that in 1948, 13 million tons 
of oil shale be quarried, 800 million cubic meters of gas produced for Leningrad, 
oil output raised considerably, and a new oil-fueled thermal electric power station 
built. According to the decree, 40,000 miners were to be employed in 1948 and 
the number of workers in the oil shale industry was to total arcund 100,000. This 
plan, however, proved far too ambitious. Even with the labor of German pris- 
oners of war, by 1948 the existing mines had been only partially restored, only 
one new mine, in Ahtme, was open, and one gas works built, in Kohtla-Järve, 
with a capacity of 400 million cubic meters a year. In all, considerably. less than 
three million tons of shale was,produced, and oil output did rot attain the level 
of 1939, Two years later, in 1950, output was still only three and a half million tons. 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946—50) also confirmed the failure of the 1945 
plan, as the target fixed for 1950 was only 8,400,00 tons of oil shale. At the same 
time 40% of the capital investments assigned under the plan to Estonia were for the 








7 D. Kuznetsov, Materjale Baltimaade rabramajanduse ajaleost, Tallinn, 1956, p. 56; Eesti Kommunist, 
Tallinn, No. 7 (1957), p. 30. ; , ! 
5 Eesti, op. cit., pp. 78 and 88—9; A. Aarna, op, et., pp. 6—9. 
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oil shale industry. Still, this target could not be reached by the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1951—55). According to an official report published by the Statistical Administra- 
tion of the Estonian SSR only 7,500,000 tons of oil shale were quarried and 
405,300,000 cubic meters of gas produced in 1956, while in the first half of 1957 
the figures were 4,000,000 tons and 201,100,000 cubic meters respectively. ‘The 
1956 output of crude oil—110,000 tons—was less than the 1939 figure.® 

„Thus, although since 1$45 no plan has been fulfilled, the production of oil 
shale has increased many times over. A number of new mines have begun oper- 
_ ating, though far behind schedule. This should bring the total up to thirteen. The 
new mines ate situated in a relatively small area, between Kohtla-Jarve, Sompa, 
Ahtme, Johvi, and Kukruse. Kohtla-Järve has become the center of thè entire 
oil shale industry. eat : 

Much has been said by the Soviets about the gas works in Kohtla-Jarve, 

which had béen completed in 1948 and is justifiably described as the first of its 
© kind in the world. A second installation of its type has been built at Slantsy. The 
Kohtla-Jarve works is conrected to Leningrad by a 200-kilometer underground 
pipeline and by a 140-kilometer line of lesser capacity to Tallinn. The Tallinn line 
is at present operating only at 14% capacity, supplying gas to 8,000 apartments 
at the most, though according to the Fifth Five-Year Plan, by 1955, 54,000 apart- 
ments were to have been supplied with gas.1° This is almost certainly because 
there is not enough gas lef- to supply Tallinn’s needs after the requirements of 
Leningrad have been met. According to calculations made in Leningrad in 1953, 
oil shale gas has replaced 114,000 tons of petroleum, 350,000 cubic meters of 
firewood, and 80,000 tons of coal, originally brought in from Pechora. 1 


x 


Losses’ during the production of kukersite have been rather large, and 
40—45%, of the mineral remains unused in-the mines. After the kukersite has 
been mined it is sorted into three grades: pieces from 125 to 400 millimeters in 
diameter, pieces from 25 to 125 millimeters, pieces under 25 millimeters. During 
recent years. more than 35% of the total output has been of the third grade, which 
cannot be used for industrial purposes, and has therefore been accumulating. 
During the last three years a small proportion of it—about 666,000 tons a year— 
has been sent as fuel to Latvia and Leningrad Oblast.1# 


Hence, assuming that the above-mentioned data on oil shale production in 
1956 is correct, the 7,500,000 tons are made up as follows: 


°A. Veimer, Eesti NSV majandusprobleme, Tallinn, 1945, pp. 145 and 156—57; E. Brandt, So- 
ssialismi Hlesebitamise moningaid isedrasusi Noukogude Eestis, Tallinn, 1955, p. 34; Noorus, Tallinn, No. 7 
(1957), p. 8; Rabpa Hääl, February 24, March 15, and August 14, 1957; Svensk Tidstrift, Stockholm, 
1953, pp. 516—19; Baltische Hefte, Gross-Biewende, Heft 3, 1955, pp. 2—6. 

10 D, Kuznetsov, op. cit., p. 63: Rahsa Hääl, February 15, 1953 and August 12, 1955; Rado Tallinn, 
January 13, 1957. i 
~ u D, Kuznetsov, op. cit., p. 63. 

12 V, Tarmisto and M. Rostovtsev, Eesti NSV, Tallinn, 1957, p. 94; Kimme aastat Eesti NSV 
Teaduste Akadeemiat, Tallinn, 1956, p. 43; Rabra Hadal, October 9, 1957. 
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Grades 1and 2 ... Suitable for industrial purposes as well as fuel........ 4,875,000 


Grade 3 .......... Used aa fuli renna A TEE A EN a aR 666,000 
Grade3.......... ss Lef punased ccf csc dead Seles AAAG EA Cob dca 1,959,000 
Total Production.............. ti ewees EENEG 7,500,000 


Thus, the figure of 7,500,000 tons is misleading; in 1956 only 5,541,000 ae 
were actually consumed. 


A breakdown of the shale consumed in 1956 nei the following picture 
(in tons): 


Used for gas production in Kobtla-Jarvel.....0.cecseceecceeceeceeeecves 2,000,000 


Exported to gas works in Slantsy® ............ OY od Rag At glam esdehvayeccse ties 912,000 
Used for production of crude oil in Kohtla-Järve, Kohtla, and Kivioh® ..... 550,000 


, Total eeoa e a a ee a d sis 3,462,000 
1 Raiva Hail, Apdl 11, 1957. : i 
a Thed., „Apal 9, 1957. 
2 On the assumption that oil output 1s 20% of the weight of the shale and that crude oil production in 1956 was/110 000 tons. 

. Hence, 2,079,000 tons must have been used to generate electricity and as fuel 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Leningrad Oblast. No information is availablé as to how 
much oil shale is used for generating electrical energy or as fuel for railways and 
factories. Of late kukersite oil has come to be used to some extent as fuel on 
Estonian railways, a return to the 1939 situation. — 


For 10 years attempts have been made, with modest results, to utilize the 
by-products resulting from the processing of kukersite. In 1949 the small Kuker- 
miit Works in Tallinn began manufacturing from oil shale ash a binding material 
akin to cement but inferior to the high-quality Estonian Portland cement. In 1955 
another small experimental factory in Tallinn began to produce silicate bricks 
from kukersite ash, but again they are not as good as the ordinary| Estonian 
bricks. In Kohtla-Järve modest quantities of oil shale bitumen have been produced, 
used, among other things, to cover the Tallinn—Leningrad, Tallinn—Riga, aml 
to some extent the Talinn—Tartu highways. Little else worth mentioning hes 
so far come out of the attempts at total utilization.18 


* 


At the present moment 90—95% "of the kukersite comes from underground 
pits and only 5—10% from the two strip mines in Viivikonna and Kohtla.14 The 
70% increase in oil shale mining envisaged in the Sixth Five-Year Plan was to 
have come about mainly through strip mining, especially in Viivikonna. These 
have even been reports that in the future 7.5—8.0 million tons are to be|/producert 
by strip mining, and that the capacity of the Viivikonna mine is to be raised to 
10 million tons, though this is obviously impossible for some considerable time, 
since, according to the original plan, only 12 million tons were to have been 

18 Kimmo aastat Eesti NSV Teaduste Akadsemiat, op. eit., pp. 52; 57, and 61; V. Tarmisto and M. 


Rostovtsev, op. cit., pp. 199—201. 
4 Rabva Hadi, November 27, 1954; Eesti Kommunisti, No. 9 (1955), p. 8. 
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produced in the whole of Estonia in 1960. (According to later information 
11 million tons, climbing to 25 million tons in 1965.)15 Much is certainly being 
done to increase the importance of strip mining, but as yet it is too early to 
estimate how far the rather extensive plans can be fulfilled. 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan originally aimed at a 70% increase in shale gas 
production, as well as an increase in crude oil production. To this aim a new gas 
works with an annual capacity of 400 million cubic meters and a new oil refinery 
are to be built in Ahtme. Another gas pipe line is to be built from Ahtme to 
Leningrad. According to the plan, 400,000 tons of oil and 415 million cubic meters 
of gas are to be produced in 1960.18 However, so far the construction of the oil 
refinery and gas works has hardly begun,which would indicate that the 1960 date 
line will not be met. Eesti Kommunist, the monthly organ of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Estonia, also hints that the plan for gas output will 
not be fulfilled, as it mentioned in its May issue that the 1960 output will be 
415 million cubic meters, equal to the present total capacity of the Kohtla-Jarve 
gas works, Total output, after the factory in Ahtme is completed, ought to be 
more than 800 million cubic meters. 


‘Finally, the Sixth Five-Year Plan provided for an increase of 180% in the 
production of electric energy, to come primarily from the new Baltic electric 
power plant, fueled by oil shale, that is to be built in Soldino near Narva. The 
planned capacity of the plant’s first unit is 300,000 kilowatts, its yearly consump- 
tion of kukersite five millicn tons (according to some sources two or nearly three 
million tons), and its annual output 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours.!’ Building has 
been going on for some time already, and the high-voltage main lines to Lenin- 
grad, to the Leningrad—Moscow railroad (which is to be electrified), and to Riga 
and Tallinn are under construction. It is not impossible that the plant will be 
completed by 1960. 

Frequent mention has been made of plans to combine the electric power 
plants of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Leningrad Oblast, and Belorussia into a 
single power system, whose nucleus would be the Baltic plant now under con- 
struction. After the latter has been completed it is claimed that the Estonian 
SSR will produce 4,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy per capita,1® more than 
any of the other Soviet republics. Aleksander Kaelas 


18 Eesti Konemexmist, No.5 (1957), p. 4; Rabsea Haal, February 26, 1956, and February 18, 1957; 
Radio Tallinn, February 26 and August 19, 1956; August 16, 1957 

18° Eesti Kommunist, No. 2 (1956), p. 14; No. 5 (1957), pp. 4—5; Rabsa Haal, February 26, 1956; 
Radio Tallinn, October 15, 1953. 

1 Eesti Kommunist, No. 2 (1956), p. 13; Rabea Häal, February 26, April 18, and July 26, 1956; 
Radio Tallinn, September 1, 1957. 

18 Radio Tallinn, July 3, 1957. 
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The Soviet Urban Housing Problem 


` The housing shortage has long been and promises to continue to be one oZ 

the most critical problems of the Soviet economy. During the past 30 years the 
urban population of the Soviet Union has increased 3.2 times, while the accommo- 
‘dation available in cities has almost trebled. In absolute figures, in 1926 the Sovie= 
urban population was 26.3 million and the living space available 216 million 
square meters; in 1955 the figures were 84.6 million and 640 million square meters 
respectively.t Thus, by 1955 not only had all the damage done to the urban areas 
during the wat been made good but the living space available had increased ovez 
the prewar figure. 

Incidentally, the Soviet economist Evgeny Varga F taken tnese figures as the 
basis for declaring that, although living conditions in the cities are still not satis- 
factory and that while the situation may not have improved, at least it has no: 
deteriorated during the Soviet period. 

‘There is no end of illustrations of the problem in the Soviet press. For example, 
after waiting many years for proper accommodation, one Moscow orket received 
for himself and his family of four one room, 12 square meters in size;4 a famil” 
of seven had ten square meters;3 one of five had 12;4 and one of nine had 16.7 
According to Vechernyaya Moskva ten or even more families are sometimes found 
living in: one apartment.® 

The Soviet government, however, has been taking only half-measures to 
remedy the situation, such as erecting in large cities dwelling houses comprising 
single-room apartments and having communal kitchens. Next year the govern- 
ment has promised to introduce small, family apartments, a measure which was 
discussed in a Vechernyaya Moskva article entitled “What Should a Small Apart 
ment be Like?”? This article revealed that such accommodation would consist of 
one or two rooms not exceeding 25 square meters in all and designed|to house 
families of four or five persons. 

A decree published by the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
on July 31, 1957 entitled “On the Development of Housing Construction in the 
USSR” underlines the seriousness of the problem and shows what steps are pro- 
posed to alleviate it. “The housing problem still remains one of the most press- 
ing. The population of many ‘cities, workers’ settlements, and villages is ex- 
periencing a shortage of well-built accommodation. A large number of families are 
still living in ramshackle houses.”® The decree then goes on to list some of the 

1 Narodwos kboxyaisivs SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Econcmy of the USSR: a 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 27 and 163. 

3 Trud, April 2, 1955, 

3 Tavestia, August 28, 1957. 

4 Zarya Vostoka, Tashkent, February 1, 1957. 

5 Literaturnaya gazela, October 8, 1955. 

8 Veebernyaya Moskea, June 3, 1957. 

7 Ibid., May 14 and June 20, 1957. 

® Prasda, August 2, 1957. 

° Ibid. 
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reasons for the difficulties: failure to make full use of available funds, nonfulfill- 
ment of plans, the shortage of building. material, and the scattering ‘of anatenal 
available over too many projects. 


When examining the Soviet housing situation it must be remembered that 
frequently no allowance is made for accommodation lost from causes other than 
war, even though this sometimes amounts to as much as one third of the new 
housing put up. Thus, in Tashkent during the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55), 
although 297,000 square meters were erected, 178,000 square meters were lost,1° 
due partly to the demolition of houses built prior to 1917, partly to the demolition 
of whole blocks for reconstruction purposes, and partly to such poor building 
that much of the new housing requires major repairs soon after construction. 
None of this, however, is taken into account. Moreover, when calculating living 
space official “figures include porches, lobbies, staircases, kitchens, and even base- 
ments. These two factors alone mean that official figures are considerably 
inflated. 

The new decree revised the housing plans approved at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, as they had turned out to be inadequate. The original plan envisaged 
that between 1956 and 1969, 205 million square meters of living space would be 
made available, a total which the decree has increased by 10 million square meters, 
or just under 5%. The increase for private housing construction, however, is 
considerably greater. The Twentieth Party Congress had set a target of 84 million 
square meters; the new decree boosted this a further 29 million to a total of 
113 million square meters, an increase of almost 35%. Hence, in effect, the highly 
publicized amendment to the original plans is going to depend on private initiative 
to a significant degree if the goal is to be reached. 


However, these are just quantitative plans; the qualitative facts are equally 
interesting. Some notion as to the quality of Soviet building can be judged from 
the following extracts from the Soviet press: ‘In 1952 the magazine Ogonek an- 
. nounced that Novgorod, which had contained 2,346 buildings before the war but 
had been completely destroyed during the fighting, now had 1,877 new buildings 
with a total living area of 157,000 square meters.1# Two years later, [zvestia 
` reported that the houses in the new Novgorod were of poor quality brick and 
damp timber, and had begun to deteriorate rapidly not long after they had been 
completed.15 Ceiling beams embedded into walls while still damp began to rot, 
floors became uneven and broke up, and walls were cracked. Similar cases were 
observed in other cities. In Stalinabad, the capital of the Tadzhik SSR, the recently 
completed Palace of the Republic Party School and the Firdousi Tadzhik State 
Library had fungus growing on the damp timbers. The problem of fungus is in 
fact becorhing acute in the city.14 





10 Thid, August 4, 1957. 

11 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., pp. 162—3. 

18 Ogonek, No. 11 (1952). 

13 Teyestia, April 20, 1954. 

U Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Tashkent, August 11, 1956. 
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This year, Krokodil, the satirical magazine which in many ways gives an accu- 
rate reflection of Soviet life, published nine cartoons and five articles on decrepi= 
housing in three issues alone (24, 25, and 26), Then again, on April 7, 1956 
Tzvestia reported that at the beginning of the year a check on the quality of new 
housing had been made in 20 Soviet cities. Of the 1,700 new buildings examined, 
only 15 were passed without some sort of comment. It can therefore scarcely be 
argued that the faulty construction is limited to a few, isolated cases. 


A factor contributing to the shortage is the persistent failure to meet planned 
targets. For example, in Minsk the 1956 housing plan called for the construction 
of 144,000 square meters, but only 84,000 were actually built, and even the apart 
ments which were completed were not connected with the water mains or the 

‘sewage disposal system even though the latter were laid in 1955.15 In Ashkhabad, 
the capital of the Turkmen SSR, by August 1, 1956 only 10% of the new housing 
planned for the year had been built.2® On ‘August 17, 1956 Sovetskaya Rossiya 
reported that only 18 of the country’s 86 republics, oblasts, and krais had kepz 
up with their housing construction schedule. 


The reason for this is not particularly obscure: the government has always 
stressed the industrialization program, and housing has been pushed well to the 
rear. The history of Soviet housing clearly shows this. In 1917—18 all private 
homes were nationalized, passing by and large into the possession of the tenants. 
who were organized for the purpose into “housing communes.” Later, these 
communes were reorganized as housing groups, which were not ged ic 
actual construction, but were responsible for the upkeep of the ious 
to them. In 1937, a decree was issued denying these housing societies credit, ` 
thereby in effect closing them down.!? Once again, the state became the actua’ 
owner of almost all living accommodations, the only exceptions being s private 
houses built before August 10, 1922, providing they were “not in excess of the 
owners’ requirements.” In most cases the houses concerned were so dilapidatec 
that it would not have been worth while nationalizing them. Indeed, in the year= 
preceding World War I many owners renounced their legal rights of ownership. 
simply because they could not afford the necessary repairs. Private urban housing 
construction almost ceased, and state building did not keep up with the growtk 
of the population. The existing rights to build privately were seldom made use 
of since building materials were virtually impossible to obtain. 


After the war a decree issued on August 26, 1948 extended the rights of private 
individuals, enabling them to build, on plots of land rented frem the state, houses ` 
not exceeding five rooms (regardless of the number of families living in them? 
or 30—40 square meters. The plots were not to exceed 600 square meters in cities 
or 1,200 square meters in workers’ settlements, resorts, or rural settlements. Loans 
were provided by the state in accordance with the regulations laid down by the 
head of the Communal Bank of the Lithuanian SSR. ‘The amounts were 7,000 rubles 

18 Tasestic, January 3, 1957. 


16 Jbid., August 4, 1956. 
17 Pravda, December 17, 1956; Yaridichesky slovar (A Juridical Dictionary), Moscow, 1956, I, 313 
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for workers and salaried employees and 10,000 rubles for doctors and teachers. 
The loan had tobe sanctioned by the administration of the enterprises or estab- 
lishments where the borrower was employed, and had to be repaid within seven 
years. Interest was at a rate of 2% per annum.18 


This situation has prevailed up to the present, although now the granting 
of a plot of land for building purposes and permission to build is a long and 
complicated business. The borrower, after receiving the sanction of his place of 
employment, also has to submit a plan of the house, details of construction, a 
residence permit, and a detailed autobiography.This information is then, as pre- 
scribed by law, examined by 15 different departments.1® However, the builder’s 
real problems do not begin until he has received all the necessary permits. There 
is no free market for building materials in the Soviet Union and the supplies put 
aside by the government for private construction are very meager indeed. Ad- 
mittedly, the cooperative industry is required to supply private builders with 20% 
of the material it receives, but since this industry is engaged mainly in the pro- 
duction of other types of goods, the 20% is negligible. This measure is applied 
more for the sake of appearance than for its practical.value. 


Hence, the builder has to find for himself everything he needs: timber, roofing 
material, bricks, and so on. A favorite substitute for ordinary bricks is sawdust 
bound with cement, slag, clay mixed with finely chopped straw, or even plaster 
of Paris.2° Labor is another problem, since there are no private contractors and, 
officially, no unemployment. The way out usually is to make use of wildcat build- 
ing teams comprising persons who have somehow managed to escape work on 
state enterprises. Dudintsev describes such a team in his novel Not by Bread Alone. 
They usually work quickly and well, but demand more than the official rates of pay. 


The recent decree makes no mention of how much of the total postwar 
housing budget is accounted for by private building. Only general figures for the 
amount of housing built or repaired since the war are given., However, the maga- 
zine 'Finansy SSSR reported that since the war private housing construction in 
cities and workers’ settlements comprised 69.2 million square meters.*1 The state, 
. however, with its incomparably greater resources, oe the same period built 
only 177.8 million square meters. 


The large-scale building by the population eee in the decree is quite 
new. One and a half years ago an attempt was made to direct private initiative 
into a “socialist groove.” The government exhorted factory workers to follow 
the example of several enterprises in Gorky and start building large housing 
projects during evenings and on holidays. Accommodation would then be allocated 
in proportion to the amount of work put in by each family on the project. At the 
same time the enterprise directors transferred a few workers to the project during 
the day, but they were paid not by the factory but by the workers for whom the 





18 Sovetskaya Litra, Vilnyus, September 8, 1957. 
19 Krokodil, No. 2 (1957). 

20 Sosstskaya Rossiya, January 13, 1957. 

21 Finansy SSSR, No. 3 (1957. 
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houses were being built. The ine tenants then had to over-ulfill their produc- 
tion quotas to make up for the loss to the factory of the transferred workers’ 
labor. The finished apartments, although legally the property of the factory, were 
regarded by the workers as “theirs,” since they had built them. 
Of late, however, the Soviet press has been putting rather less emphasis on 
private construction, which would seem to indicate that even this method haz 
lost some of its effectiveness. In any case, to obtain a supply of material continues 
to be an almost insoluble problem, since no special reserves of money or material 
are put aside for this purpose. T'he decree itself was very vague on the subject o? 
financing these projects: 
Housing construction dore directly with the... participation of workers anc 
salaried employees of enterprises and organizations can be [financed] both from 
appropriations for housing construction in capital investment plans, and from othe- 
sources employed in the normal run of things by enterprises and managerial organi- 
zations for capital construction over and above the state plans.... [These] include 
funds from enterprise reserves, the director’s fund, the consumer goods coe prize= 
for results of the all-union socialist competition, and other prizes presented by enter- 
prises and organizations. 


In sum, in spite of the decree’s asseverations of the achievements in housing 
construction and the promises for the future there is every indication of a con- 
tinued crisis, brought about by the shortage of materials and an unsatisfactory 
rate of development. It is doubtful that the decree will bring about a great im- 
provement on the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress. 

Voldemar Berg 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Centra! Commities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 14 and 15, 1957. 


No. 14 of the Party organ Kommunist appeared in the second half of October, 
just on the eve of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, and the 
content reflects the approaching anniversary and celebrations. No new questions 
are advanced or vital problems broached, possibly because when the number 
appeared there were.no threatening signs on the horizon. The lead article, “At 
the Head of the Masses—Along the October Path,” contains the usual Party 
propaganda on Soviet achievements. An assertion which has recently figured in 
the Soviet press and been served up as a grandiose achievement of the USSR 
immediately catches the eye: “the passing of socialism beyond the framework of 
one country and its transformation into a world socialist system.” 


` The second main point is the claim that the Party and people are united. 
This contention has, of course, been repeated by the Party leaders over the last 
forty years, but never so insistently as at present. Never have the “Party” and the 
. “people” been linked in such a triumphant and self-assured manner: “The 

Party’s policy for the masses is identified with their own thoughts, with their 
strivings for a happy life, it is a complete and profound expression of what the 
people feel. Soviet people say about the Party’s policy, the Party line: ‘our policy,’ 
‘our line.’” 


Naturally, in developing this thought the editors spare no words in their 
description of the achievements of the Soviet Union, which are suggested as the 
reason why the people worship the Party. This issue appeared shortly after the 
announcement that the Soviets had successfully tested a long-range missile and 
launched Sputnik I. The p-opaganda effect of these events is clear. 


It is enough to remember that it was in the USSR that the first atomic power 
station and the most powerful proton-synchroton:in the world were built, that 
Soviet science and technique created the first intercontinental ballistic missiles in 
the world and the means of ensuring their launching, [and] created the first artificial 
satellite in the world. These facts alone prove how great the advantages of socialism 
over capitalism are. 


The Khrushchev slogan that the Soviet Union will soon overtake the United 
States in the production of the most important foodstuffs is repeated against the 
background of these achievements, which, of course, are part of the reason the 
Soviet living standard is so low. 

_ The inner-Party struggle which ‘took place in June 1957 is linked with this 
question. Khrushchev’s opponents are presented | as skeptics, as people who did 
not value the country’s ae 
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There were, as is known, skeptics—the Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov anti- , 

Party group—who doubted the correctness of the Party course for the practica_- 
- solution of the task “‘to catch up and overtake,” particularly in tke field of livestock 
raising. In this they revealed a misunderstanding of the needs of the. economic 
development of Soviet society, in essence, a disbelief in the strength and possibilities 

of the Soviet people and its collective leader—the Communist Party. 


The article is a panegyric on the Communist Party, the cult of which has 
replaced the former cult of Stalin. It ends with a stern warning to all would-be 
revisionists. l 

G. Glezerman’s “The General and Particular in Historical Development’ 
has the task of presenting the forty years of the Soviet regime as a “‘magnificen- 
path traversed by the peoples of the Soviet Union.” Using almost the whole 
arsenal of Marxist theory the author attempts to prove that Marxism-Leninism 
alone is an infallible theory and flawless philosophy, while all ather philosophies 
are erroneous. He strongly criticizes Arnold Toynbee, who replaced the concept 
“formation” with the concept “civilization,” and the supporters of “‘microsociol- 
ogy,” which considers society not an integral organism, but the sum Aa multi- 
tude of various social phenomena. This is done in order to prove the existence 
of laws governing the transition to socialism. But, analyzing the regularity of 
socialist development he speaks of the need to combine the experience of socialisxc 
gained by the satellites, because the “experience of socialism by individua™ 
countries cannot be foisted on other countries.” The article ends with the usua_ 
attack on revisionists, in this case, national Communists, in spite of the restora- 
tion of friendly relations with Tito. f 

P. Pershin’s “October and the Solution of ths Agrarian Question in the USSR” 
is a specially prepared historical review of agrarian reform in the USSR. Asserting 
that no other political party could have solved the land question, the author 


.states that only the October Revolution satisfied the age-old dream of the peasants - 


Collectivization is presented as a revolutionary phenomenon which arose througk 
the initiative of the Communist Party and embraced the whole of the peasantry. 
Throughout the section on collectivization Stalin is not mentioned even once: 
everything was supposedly done by the Party, supported by the people.|'There is 
deliberately little mention of the sovkhozes, tainly because they havel recently 
been increasing in number at the expense of the kolkhozes. 


N. Ter-Akopyan’s “Marxism and the Lessons of the Revolutionary Move- 
ments of 1848—49” has been published to coincide with the publication of the 
eighth volume of the new edition of works of Marx and Engels. The latter gives 
a summary of the experience gained by the popular movements in Germany, 
France, Italy, Poland, Hungary at the time. Ths article makes no attempt to out- 
line the events of the period; the main thought throughout is that the reyolution- 


. ary movement failed because of the treachery of the petty bourgeoisie and the 


opportunist tendencies of the leaders of the revolution. 


An article by Secretary of the Yakutsk Oblast Committee of the Communist 
Party B. Mityushkin, “Three Hundred and Twenty Five Years of a Great Fraternal 
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Friendship,” is given over to the union of Russia and Yakutia. Much emphasis is 
laid on the benefits to be gained from the union of the people of the region with 
a large and cultured state. This is a reminder, particularly to the satellites, of the 
advantages to be gained from entering the Soviet orbit: 


The example of the wo-kers of Yakutia shows that independent historical creation 
is not the property of “chosen” nations alone, but accessible to all peoples, independ- 
ent of color, national and racial distinctions. The October Revolution led the 
Yakut people out onto a new path and long ago turned a remote region of Tsarist 
Russia into a Soviet republic with equal rights, confidently, together with all the 
peoples of Russia, proceeding towards Communism. 


Since the establishment of the Soviet system, statistics have generally been 
cleverly presented to show any branch or object in as favorable a light as possible. 
The changes in the post-Stalin period designed to present the Soviet system as a 
structure resting on firm, generally accepted principles made it necessary to adjust 
the mechanism of the Statistical Administration.. V. Starovsky’s “New Tasks of 
Soviet Statistics” explains the reorganization as follows: 


In connection with the reorganization of the administration of industry and 
construction new important tasks have been assigned Soviet statistics. The success- 
ful achievement of these tasks demands the further consolidation of a single cen- 
tralized system of accounting and statistics in the country’s economy. 


Although little reference is made to them the real faults of the Statistical 
Administration are evident: “Parallel accounts used to be sent to the financial 
and banking organs, and to a number of local organizations, and often... an 
illegal [system of] accounting not approved in official regulations came into 
being.” From now on statistics are to be centralized, and local organs are to 
reduce, simplify, and unify the accounting done by them. The author goes on 
to state that “the comparison of our economic indices with the indices of 
foreign countries is of greaz significance. To date such comparisons have been 
carried out, as a rule, with all-union figures.” The wish to have figures for the 
individual republics seems to indicate that all-union statistics are frequently 
unsatisfactory, and, indeed, many recent reports in the Soviet press have compared 
production in a very small area (sometimes as small as an individual collective 
farm) with the production of an entire foreign country. This has been partic- 
ularly true in accounts of successes in the current Soviet campaign to overtake 
and surpass the United Stazes in certain areas of agricultural production. The 
method is hardly legitimate. 

Of the remaining materials in this number, two are of interest. The author 
of the article entitled “The Strengthening of Peace and the Development of Inter- 
national Cooperation,” V. Cheprakov, participated in a session of the UN 
Economic and Social Organization held in July and August in Geneva. The title 
seems to imply an article on the need for and possibility of coexistence. However, it 
is almost entirely given over to the shortcomings and crises in the non-Communist 
countries: constant inflatior, the drop in purchasing power, the falling off of 
the growth of industrial production in the West, undernourishment, poor medical 
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services in capitalist countries, large numbers of people suffering from mental 
disorders, the fact that almost half the children of school age in the world do not 
attend school, deteriorating living conditions, the ruining of the poor peasants, 
and the mass exodus from iS tegions. Poverty and misery are the features 
of the capitalist’ world. 

The review of The Corespinanite of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 3f 
the USSR. with the President ofi the USA and the Prime Minister of Great Brita=n 
During World War II (1941—45) says little about the documents contained =n ' 
the work; the main thought is that the aggressive attitude, of the Soviet Union’s 
former allies towards the USSR existed even before the war. The theme is that 
the ruling circles of the West are pursuing the cold war against the peacefal 


policy of the Soviet Union and against the interests of their own peoples. 


' * 

Issue No. 15 is the special anniversary number, and differs in appearance, 
content, size, and even style from the normal sun. Half as long again as the 
regular edition, its content reflects the celekrations of the fortieth anniversa-y 
of the October Revolution. To mark the occasion attempts are made to avoid the 
usual, hackneyed Party clichés, and the style is more “elevated” usuel, 
with pretensions to literary qualities. The lead article is entitled “In |the Name 
‘of Man.” The implication is clear: everything that has been done in the Soviet 
era has been done not just in the name of socialism or for the triumph bf Marxist 
ideas, but for the sake of mankind in general. However, this note is soon dropped, 
and on the very same page comes the transiticn to more immediate themes. “The 
struggle against capitalism embraces all fields of social life: economic, politicel, 
ideological, and cultural.” This brusque switch from the acclamation of humanism 
to the call to battle is typical of the system. Man as such is not important: the 
whole historical significance of the Revolution is reduced to the competition >f 
two rival systems. 


This leads to strong attacks on the capitalist world: 


Let us take the last 40 years. What has capitalism given the masses during these. 
years? Sharply increased exploitation and such intensive labor as to exhaust, crush, 
and literally stupify the workers. Several major economic crises, which have in- 
creased the miseries and sufferings of the masses tenfold, have led tens lof millions 
of people to extreme poverty and ruin, to wildness and despair. . 
Then follows a bitter denunciation of the non-Communist sal and a hymn 
of praise to the Communist Party. 

Turning to the abolition iof private property the article asserts; that “tne 
abolition of private ownership of the means of production, the liquidation >f 
competition is a great humanitarian act, an important act in the emancipation >f 
the individual.” Private property was alleged to engender animal-like moral 
relationships among people, with the devil teke the hindermost. No mention is 
made, of course, of the careerism, the self-seeking, petty private interests, or the 
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struggle not only in every sector of Soviet life, but within the Kremlin itself, or 
of the millions who have perished in the Soviet Union and the sacrifices made at. 
the behest of the Soviet leaders. 


The next thesis is the assertion that in the Soviet Union there are no class 
distinctions and hence neither oppressors nor oppressed. However, the facts of 
Soviet life speak for themselves: the equality granted in the constitution is a 
fiction. So much has recently been said about the elite of the “new class” and the 
privileged strata that such a pompous statement as “ordinary Soviet people— 
workers ..., kolkhozniks, the intelligentsia—constantly think of how to make the 
Motherland richer and more powerful, and the life of the workers more pros- 
perous, cultured, and happier” is ridiculous. However, it leads the author to 
his final theme—the growth of the revolutionary spirit among the Soviet peoples. 


A second editorial, “The World-wide, Historical Significance of the October 
Revolution,” repeats what has been said about the competition of the two systems, 
a competition which is described as determining the nature of present-day social 
relations. These relations take the form of a fierce conflict between socialism and 
capitalism in which the whole world is participating. The Soviet experiment, it 
is alleged, has been so successful that most people not only admire it, but are 
ready to build socialism in their own countries. Hence the socialist camp is 
constantly growing, while capitalism is becoming weaker every day. 

Kommunist then gives suggestions as to how to go about building up a socialist 
state. First, “it is essential to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat, destroy the 
old, bourgeois state apparatus, and create a new, socialist one.” A further pre- 
requisite of a transition from capitalism to socialism is the destruction of “capitalist 
production relations,” followed by the creation of a material basis for heavy 
industry on the Soviet model. The main thesis is that “socialist construction can 
be successful only if a Marxist party, which does not and cannot share the leader- 
ship with anyone, stands at the head of the working class...” 

Although the Soviet leaders have recently expressed their reluctance to engage 
in the cold war, numerous attacks are made on the non-Communist world, 
particularly the United States. Much space is now given over to alleged crises 
in America. But since Khrushchev has set the task of overtaking US per capita 
meat, milk, and butter production, thereby indirectly admitting American superi- 
ority in these fields, Kommunist has been obliged to mention the difficulties which 
the USSR is experiencing, difficulties described, however, as the result of a 
constant economic growth. The editorial then deduces that socialism ensures a 
rapid economic development, to which the non-Communist world cannot aspire. 


The final section of the article discusses co-existence. The line of thought is 
very interesting: capitalism is heading towards inevitable destruction, but the 
Soviet people will not call for it to be destroyed by force of arms, since it is 
firmly convinced that capitalism will perish from contradictions inherent in it 
and from the blows of its own people, who, seeing the Soviet Union’s rapid 
progress, will themselves come to the conclusion that the future belongs to 
Communism. 
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` In view of the anniversary celebrations statements by several heads of foreizn 
Communist parties have been included in this issue. Needless to say, they all 
extol the greatness and significance of the C-ctober Revolution. Secretary of the 
French Communist Party Maurice Thorez’s “The Vital Strength of the Ideas of 
October” describes the great influence of Lenin’s ideas on the French proletariat. 
Linked with Lenin in fact (although not mentioned by name) is Khrushchey— 
obvious from Thorez’s statements on the present successes of Party constructicn. 
It is noticeable that although Thorez speaks of the Soviet Communist Party ae 
does not have in mind the Party organization as a whole. However, he ends >y 
stating that the French Communists have always been guided both in theory and 
practice by the example of the Soviet Communist Party. 





Next comes the representative of the Chinese Communist Party, the title >f 
whose article “The Chinese Revolution—Tke Continuation of the Cause of the 
Great October Revolution” speaks for itself. All the measures and actions of the | 
Soviet Communist Party are presented as the best model for the young Communist 
China. The only reference to an independent Chinese path is, as it were, inci- 
dental: “The democratic dictatorship of the people presently in oe our 
country is one of the forms of the dictatorship of the proletariat and fundamentally 
close to the Soviet model. It has, of course, its own peculiarities.” 


William Foster, the representative of the American Communist Party, links 
the October Revolution with the workers’ movement in America in bis artic.e 
“The October Revolution and the Working Class of the USA.” He writes that ` 
the Russian Revolution had “a very great influence on the United! States of 
America and evoked much sympathy from the workers there.” Foste broaches 
most of the points found in Soviet anti-American propaganda and his evaluation 
of events and situations is made in accordance with the directives of the Soviet 
Party Central Committee. For example, the Alied intervention in Russia in 1918 
failed, it is claimed, because the “American soldiers did not want to fight against 
the Red Army.” He repeats the Soviet view that “the blockade against ies Soviet 
people” brought untold suffering, particularly during the famine in the Volga 
regions in 1920—21. No mention is made of the work of the American relief 
organization ARA. The US government is reproached for its refusal to recognize 
the Soviet Union until 1933, and Foster asserts that during World War I th2 
USSR received only’ $10 billion in aid from the United States, less jthan was 
granted to Britain. 


Writing of the mistakes made by and the present crisis in the US Communist 
Party, Foster blindly follows Khrushchev. He links these troubles lwith the 
sectarian mistakes of the Party leaders and with the denunciation of the cult o? 
the individual, which led to attempts at revisicnism. | 


The foreign Communist leaders ate followed by a representative of the Sovie= 
leadership, Frol Kozlov, with his article “The Working Class and the Revolution- 
ary Traditions: of October.” He pays special tribute to Leningrad, arguing thac 
the birth of the Bolshevik Party and Lenin’s <ctivities are linked with |this city. 
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hence the Leningrad proletariat is the custodian of the revolutionary traditions, 
on which history is being created and which play a major role in the education 
of the masses. 

The remaining articles present little new or of particular interest. P. Fedoseev’s 
“Social Progress on the Basis of Socialism” serves two propaganda aims: first, 
to prove the bankruptcy of Western philosophy and the importance of Marxist 
dialectics, and second, to substantiate the widely propagated theory of the unity 
of the Party and people. L. Leontev’s “Socialism in Economic Competition with 
Capitalism” develops the lead article’s main thesis. Many figures are quoted to 
illustrate changes, mainly in the satellite countries and China. B. Gafurov’s “The 
October Revolution and the National Liberation Movements in the East” repre- 
sents these movements as a result of the Communist revolution. A. Surkov’s 
“Together with the People” develops the Khrushchev line that a writer wishing 
to serve the people must obey the Party’s instructions. F. Panferov’s “Thoughts” 
- attempts to show that the recent achievements of Soviet scientists and inventors 
are the result of the Soviet system and the encouragement of the Party. ; 

A. Gaev 


The Soviet Secret Police 
Edited by Soson WoL and Rozert M. SLUSSER 
Published for the Research Program on the USSR by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1957, 408 pp. 


In the Soviet Union the falsification or “rewriting” of history is a common 
phenomenon. Well-known facts are frequently passed over in silence or deliber- 
ately distorted to make everything confirm with the current Party line. This is 
particularly true of the history of the origin, development, and activities of the 
organs of state security, which has been suppressed from the very outset of the 
Revolution. At the same time, regardless of the numerous names by which 
they have been known—from the original Cheka through to the present MGB— 
these organs of terror have remained the chief weapon of the Communist Party’s 
dictatorship. 

The Soviet Secret Police, whose publication by the Research Program on the 
USSR almost coincided with the fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Soviet regime, is the latest contribution to the literature on the subject and con- 

“tains much information hitherto unknown. The chapters devoted to the postwar 
activities of the Soviet state security organs in the USSR, the East European 
satellites, and the West are of special interest, particularly in connection with the 
efforts of the so-called Committee for the Return to the Motherland, run by 
General Mikhailov from East Berlin, to lure émigrés from the Soviet Union back 
to their native land. 

The first section of the book, which is divided into two parts, is written by the 
editors. It gives a historical account of the secret police and its activities from the 
moment of incipience in 1917. It may justifiably be termed a short course of the 
history, if not of the Communist Party, at least of its chief means of terror. The 
section is very well:documented. 
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A noteworthy feature of the work of the Cheka and its agents (and one which 
is still valid even today) is expressed in a statement by Martin Latsis, one of the 
leaders of the organization in the early period. Latsis stated: ' 


+. work in the Cheka, conducted in an atmosphere of physical coercion, attracts 
corrupt and outright criminal elements which, profiting from their position as Cheka 
agents, blackmail and extort, filling their own pockets. -.. However honest a man is, 
however crystal-clear his heart, work in the Cheka, which is carried on with almost 
unlimited rights and under conditions greatly affecting the nervous system, begins 
to tell. Few escape the effect of the conditions under which they work (p. 6). 


A comparison of this statement with the testimony of leading MGB officials 
who have come over to the West—the Petrovs and Burlutsky, for example— 
clearly illustrates that all the features mentioned by Latsis are still found in the 
workers of the state security system today. As the authors justifiably point out, 
the only changes have been in replacements ‘of personnel and improvements in . 
the level of technical training and education on the one hand and a growth of 
the actual apparatus, now supplied with all <ypes of equipment, ranging from 
tanks and airplanes to the most complex chemical laboratories, on the ther. 





The second, major section of the book comprises nine articles written by 
former Soviet citizens and illustrating various aspects of the Soviet secret police’s 
activities. It begins with an article by Koastantin Shteppa entitled “Feliks 
Dzerzhinski: Creator of the Cheka and Founder of ‘Chekism.’” It is a biograph- 
ical outline, and gives an astute psychological portrait of this professional 
revolutionary. : 


t 

Dzerzhinski’s psychological development, bearing in mind the circumstances of 

his childhood and the features of his character, was different from that of Lenin or 
Stalin. It was colored by his penchant for the romantic and for sentiment, which is 
so marked in his prison diary [during the Tsarist era]—sentiment in which his self- 
pity was stronger than his pity for others and in which there were always undertones 
of cruelty. His emotional fanaticism made him no less impervious to the|sufferings 
of others than Lenin with his doctrinal fanaticism or Stalin with his cold, indomitable 
purposefulness. ... Thus the prerequisites of Chekism were present in Dzerzhinski 
before he became a professional Chekist. This brings us to the question of the pre- 
requisites of Chekism in Bolshevism itself (p. 73). 


Perhaps one shortcoming of this article is tnat biographies of other leaders of 
the secret police—Yagoda, Yezhov, and Beria—are not given. 


In his article, “Structure and Functions of the Soviet Secret Police,” E. A. 
Andreevich shows that while the Party apparatus strives to instill pro-Soviet 
ideas and sentiments in the minds of the masses the police apparatus attempts to 
uncover any anti-Soviet moods among them. These two apparatuses supplement 
and support one another to such an extent that there can be no question of which 
of them is more important for the Communist dictatorship: It could not exist 
without either. This assertion, supported by rumerous facts, is of considerable 


` _ importance now in view of the frequent mention by the Western press of an alleged 
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curtailment of the authority of the organs of state security and the acceptance of 
a temporary relaxation of terrorist methods as an indication of the “evolution” 
of Soviet power. i 


Andreevich makes the interesting point that the Main Economic Administra- 
tion, one of the many and varied sections of the state security network, keeps an 
eye on the workers of enterprises and on the real state of the economy (as opposed 
to the “show” figures given for plan fulfillment). 


The author is inclined to,ascribe the existence of forced labor camps to purely 
political considerations, arguing that they do not justify themselves economically. 
This, however, is very much open to doubt since many other researchers on the 
subject consider these camps an important factor in the Soviet economy, a reser- 
voir of short-term but nevertheless copious and extremely cheap labor, partic- 
ularly economical in the development of remote and desolate places for which 
_ even in the Soviet Union it would be difficult and expensive to recruit free labor. 


V. P. Artemiev’s and G. S. Burlutsky’s “Structure and Condition of the 
Soviet Organs of State Security After World War II” deals in considerable detail 
with the everyday conditions of the men of the state security forces. Much atten- 
tion is given to the question of supplies, especially for the extremely important 
border troops. The food distributed to these men is of a high quality and, al- 
though somewhat monotonous, on the whole better than in the regular army or 
in the other branches of the MVD’s forces. From April through October border 
troops receive 800 grams of bread a day, the rest of the year 900 grams. They 
also get 820 grams of vegetables, 30 grams of sugar and 30 grams each of fats, 
fish, meat, groats, and flour (p. 299). Although the ration is supplemented by 
hunting, fishing, hog-raising, and so on, by Western standards it would still be 
insufficient. Burlutsky, who supplied this information, served with the Soviet 
border troops for many years, and under his command repressive measures were 
carried out in the Northern Caucasus. He fled to the West in 1953 after the fall 
‘of Beria. One interesting feature is the enormous differential in the rates of pay 
for the MVD forces. A private receives 30 rubles a month during his first year; 
high-ranking officers can, with the extra allowances paid for length of service, 
duty in remote areas, and so on, receive up to 6,000 rubles a month. 


One feature of the chapters dealing with the activities of the Soviet state 
security organs since World War II is a list of the accusations made against the 
civil population of areas occupied during the war by the enemiy. Perhaps even 
more important from the Western reader’s point of view, however, is a point 
brought out by E. A. Andreevich in the chapter’ “Structure and Functions of 
the Soviet Secret Police.” Thé author refutes the widely held belief that the really 
dangerous Soviet spies are always disguised and highly qualified for the job. 
He writes: 


Operating on an unprecedented scale and using ideological baits INU [The 
Foreign Administration of the MVD] has developed new techniques in the old art 
of espionage... - 
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{It has] developed a method for obtaining highly secret information through 
on whom it | 
intends to use in this way, INU carefully organizes a milieu of “former” Communists,. 


spies who sincerely believe themselves not to be spies. Around a pers 


y 


auf 


fellow-travelers, light-minded persons, blabbers, drunks, or even, if necessary, homo- 


sexuals. On some pretext or other an INU agent keeps contact with the 
obtains the desired information (p. 142). 


group and 


The chapter entitled “Postwar Activities o7 the Soviet Organs of State Security 
in Western Europe” reveals that Western Europe has been inundated with a mass 
of petty agents recruited with ease and at very little cost. The “information” they 


divulge, for the most part of little consequence, sometimes contains 


grains of 


considerable value. The real service they perform for the Soviet government, 
however, is that they distract the attention of the Western intelligence and 
counterespionage organs, which because of them sometimes completely mis- 


calculate the work of the Soviet spy system in general. 


Clearly, the details given by the authors of this section cannot be tew to the 
Western experts. The book, however, is not designed for experts, but for the 


average reader who may one day fall a victim to the Soviets, eith 
ignorance or trust. The authors are not out to frighten the reader or 
suspicious of those around, but they realize that the enemv can be 


through 


make him 
‘combated 


effectively only if he is known and understood, and not by groping about in the 


dark. Once this is appreciated the danger of error and temptation 


is greatly 


reduced. One of the best means of dispersing the clouds of Soviet propaganda is 
an unimpassioned and accurate description of Communism in all its manifesta- 


tions. In this respect The Soviet Secret Police is of considerable value. 
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Publications of- the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 4, 1957, 
176 pp. (In English). 

Issue No. 4 contains the following articles: 
“Jakub Kolas,” by S. Stankievic; “UZVYSSA— 
The Belorussian Literary Club,” by A. Adamovic; 
“The Soviet Falsification of Belorussian History,” 
by Jan Stankievic; “The Twentieth Party Congress 
and the National Question,” by P. Urban; “Belo- 
russian Agriculture and the 6th Five Year Plan,” 
by S. Kabys; “Hydraulic Engineering Works in 
Belorussia,” by A. Lebiedz; “The Location of 
Industries in the Belorussian SSR,” by U. Halub- 
nicy; “Labor Transfers of Youth in the Soviet 
Union,” by T. Davletshin. 

There are also reviews and a chronicle of recent 
events in the Belorussian SSR. 
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_L. Saburova 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 4, 1957, 
160 pp. (In English). 
Issue No. 4 contains the following articles: “The 


Restoration of National Autonomy in the Northern 
Caucasus,” by R. Traho; “Soviet Policy in the 
Armenian Question,” by S. Torossian; “Soviet 
Nationality Policy in Azerbaidzhan,” by Mirza 
Bala; “Azerbaidzhan and the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan,” by S. Tekiner; “The Sixth Five-Year Plan 
in Soviet Armenia,” by H. Khachatrian; “The 
Sixth Five-Year Plan in Georgia,” by V. Inskir- 
veli; “The Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party and the Nationality Problem in {the USSR,” 
by H. Koch; “Education at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party,” by R. 
Karcha; “The Campaign Against the Clergy in 
Azerbaidzhan,” by Dj. Hadjibeyli; “Slavic History 
in the Eyes of the Soviets,” by A. Aesson; 
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tr n, oy i « 
ÉEqħalis of the Sexes in the USSR,” by T. 
‘Aydamyrkan; “Literature on Dagestan and Its 
„People, ” by R. Adighe. l 
"The reviews section contains the following: 
, Haykakan SSR Giiutyunneri Akadomiays Tegehagir, 
Hasarakakan, Gitutyunner, No. 4, 1956, by L. 
‘Mikirtitchian; Ocherks po istorii filosofii i obshcbest- 
venno-politicheskoy mysli SSSR, by L. Massissian; 
Armenian Roesiew, Nos. 34 and 35, 1956, by L. 
+ Aramian; R. Traho’s Cherkesy, by M. Lashauri; 
` Gruzinskaya SSR—Ekonomiko-geograficheskaya kba- 
rakseristika, by K. Georgia; Spravochnik agitatora 
na 1957 g., by B. Baytugan; Sovetskaya Kuban for 
January 29, 1957, by B. Barasbi; Iskusstvo Azer- 
baidzbana, by J.'Souz; La Nef, March 1956, by 
Dj. Hadjibeyli; Minas Tololian’s Dar my Graka- 
nuiyun 1850—1950, by L. Armenian, 
There is also a “Chronicle of Events.” 
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DERGI, No. 10, 1957, 112 pp. (io Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“National Communism in the Soviet Union and 
the Red Turan Myth,” by Mirza Bala; “The 
Fortieth Anniversary of the National Rights of 
the Soviet People,” by Reinhart Maurach; “The 
Basic Line of Soviet Foreign Policy in Recent 
Years,” by David Y. Dallin; “Marxist Ideology 
and ‘Soviet Reality,” by Frederick C. Barghoorn; 
“The Development of Communism in Iran,” by 
Ali Azertekin; “The Sixth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the Question of Greater 
Rights for Union Republics,” by A. Yurchenko; 
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“The State Budget for 1957,” by P. Kovankovski; 
“The Russification of the Tadzhik Literary 
Language,” by A. Benningsen. 

There is also a report of the Institute’s Ninth 
Conference in Munich, reviews, and a “Chronicle 


of Events.” 
* 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 4, 1957, 166 pp. 
(In English). 

Issue No. 4 contains the following articles: 
“The Present State of the Ukrainian Ferrous 
Metal Industry,” by V. Holubnychy; “Social 
Insurance and Social Security in the Ukraine,” by 
V. Plyushch; “The Kakhovka Hydroelectric Pro- 
ject and the Greater Dnieper Scheme,” by S. 
Protsyuk; “Fresh Light on the Nationality Policy 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment,” by D. Solovey; “Collectivization in the 
Kirghiz SSR,” by A. Kravchenko; “Soviet Foreign 
Policy in the Light of Resolutions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress,” by R. Yakemchuk; “Questions of 


` Governmental Organization and Administration at 


the Twentieth Party Congress,” by A. Yurchenko. 
This issue also contains a list of all Ukrainian 
publications of the Institute. 


* 

NINTH CONFERENCE of the Institute for 
the Siudy of ths USSR : “Forty Years of the Sovict 
Regime.” Munich, 1957, 164 pp. (In English). 


This is a complete record of the Ninth Institute 
Conference held in Munich on July 26 and 27, 


“1957. For a summary see Bulletin, No. 9, 1957. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS: ` 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1957 


1 Squadron of Soviet warships leaves Syrian 
' port of Latakia for home. , 


2 Speech by Soviet representative to the UN 
Disarmament Commission A. A. Sobolev pub- 
lished. 

Soviet-Pakistan trade talks begin in Moscow. 

3 Repost published that Molotov and Molotov 
Oblast have been renamed Petm and Perm 
Oblast respectively. 

Report published on Munich Congress of 
Orientalists. 
4 Zhukov leaves Moscow for Yugoslavia. 
Egyptian Minister 
Mustafa Khalil arrives in Moscow. 

5 TASS report published on the launching of the 
first artificial satellite. 

Soviet scientific expedition headed by Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
V. G. Fesenkov arrives in Egypt. 


6 Delegation of Soviet builders headed by Chair- 
man of the State Committee for Building 
Affairs V. A. Kucherenko arrives in Stockholm. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
delegation of Belgian statesmen. 

Report published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on Japanese proposals for the cessa- 
tion of atomic and nuclear ie tests in the 
USSR. | 

Statement by Soviet dGesaiicn at the twelfth 
session of the UN General Assembly on the 
subject of peaceful coexistence published. 


‘ 


7 Khrushchev gives interview to chief diplo- . 


matic correspondent of Ths New York Times 
James Reston. 


8 Soviet-Czech communiqué on the conclusion 
of a,consular convention and convention on 
dual nationality published. 

Report published of opening of second 
section of a synthetic rubber factory in Sum- 
gait, Azerbaidzhan SSR. i 

Report published of testing of new hydrogen 
shell, 

Khrushchev receives two British MP's. 

9 Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the preschedule fulfillment 
of state deliveries and purchases of milk, - 
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of Communications ' 


- held in Moscow. 


Repost published of death A correspoming- 
member of the Academy of Sciences, E. E. 
Bertels, 


10 Mikoyan receives Mustafa Khalil. 
Group of Saudi Arabian agricultural special- 
ists arrives in Mosccw. 


11 Reception held in the Party Central Comm.ttee 
for Japanese Socialist Party delegation. i 

Ceylonese parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. ' 
Soviet-East German consular 
comes into force, 
Mustafa Khalil lezves Moscob for Berlin. - 

Report published of death of former Deputy 
Minister of the Defense Industry I. A. Barsu- 
kov. 7 
Results published of Franco-Soviet talke on 
cultural and scientific relations. 
‘Repost published of discovery of a large xon 
ore deposit on Mt. Aramazd, Armenian SSR. 
Khrushchev’s replies to Ths New York 
Times correspondent Reston’s questions pub- 
” lished. T 
First plenary session of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Union of Artists of the RSFSR 


agreement , 


12 Japanese Spcialist Party ddla leeves 
Moscow for Warsaw. ` 
Report published af stay in Moscow of h2ad 
“of the American Icstitute for] Internaticnal 
Education Kenneth Holland. 
Gromyko’s speech at the UN Political end 
Security Committee on the need for concrete 
disarmament measures published. 
Soviet-Austrian ag-eement on|technical end 
commercial questiors of Danube shippang 
ratified. 


13 Delegation of Lebanese statesmen arrives in 
Moscow. 
Report published of death of |First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR A. M. Safronov. 
Japanese Socialist Party delegation’s staze- 
ment on its stay in the USSR published. 
Report published by the Foreign Minis-ry 
declaring Danish embassy attaché Ranck to be ` 
psrsona non grata. | 








oa ar. 


> w 
- Party Central Committee’s appeals on the 
> fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution 
© published. 
14 Soviet-Pakistan trade agreements concluded in 
Moscow. 

Soviet-North Korean convention on the 
regulation of border questions signed in 
Pyongyang. 

Mikoyan receives Chairman of the Soviet- 
Finnish chamber of commerce S. A. Hatim. 

The Kuibyshey Hydroelectric Power Sta- 
tion with a capacity of 2.1 million kilowatts 
begins full-scale operations in Zhigulevsk. 

Fourteenth Soviet-Afghan conference on 
quarantine and plant protection opens in 
Moscow. 

Report published of signing of Soviet- 
Austrian trade agreement for 1958—60 in 
Vienna, 


15 Report published of attival in Moscow of 
delegation of the Cairo municipality. 

First plenary session of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Union of Artists of the RSFSR 
ends in Moscow. 

Pakistan trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
home, 

International conference of blochemists 
“attended by Soviet representatives begins in 
Tokyo. 

Bulgarian government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers 
Anton Yugov arrives in Moscow from Ulan- 
Bator en route for home. 


Finnish Communist Party delegation arrives ` 


in Moscow. 


16 Mongolian trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Conference on problems of cotton growing 
opens in Tashkent, 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet of the USSR on the convocation of an ' 


anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on November 6 in Moscow pub- 
lished. 

Group of French writers including Louis 
Aragon arrives in Moscow. - 

Party Central Committee’s lettera to, the 
socialist parties of Great Britain and Norway 
published. : 


17 Party Central Committee’s letters to the social- 
ist parties of France, Italy, West Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Holland published. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Czech talks on cul- 
tural cooperation published. 


TASS refutation of reports of Soviet naval 
bases near the Syrian border published. 

North Korean delegation arrives in Moscow 
for talks on cultural cooperation. 

Zhukov arrives in Tirana from Yugoslavia. 

Bulgarian government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Conference of leading RSFSR legal figures 
opens in Moscow. 


+18 Report published of stay of Lebanese medical 


delegation in the USSR. 

Bulganin receives Burmese Ambassador U 
Chin. 5 

Soviet delegation headed by Deputy Minister 
of Culture S. V. Kaftanov leaves Moscow for 
Egypt. 


19 Ambassador to Poland P. A. Abrasimov pre- 


sents his credentials to Chairman of the Polish 
State Council A. Zawadzki. 

Agreement on Soviet-Egyptian cultural co- 
operation signed in Cairo. 

Supreme Soviet delegation returns to 
Moscow from Peiping. 

TASS statement on the situation in the Near 
and Middle East published. 

Bulganin’s letter to Japanese Prime Minister 
N. Kishi on the first anniversary of the joint 
declaration normalizing Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions published, 


20 Exchange of notes between Bulganin and Kishi 


on disarmament and nuclear weapon tests” 
published. 

Conference of the World Health Organi- 
zation ends in Moscow. 

Soviet Intourist delegation leaves Moscow 
for the US. 


21 Soviet-North Korean talks on cultural co- 


operation end in Moscow. 
Voroshilov receives the Iranian Ambassador. 


22 Voroshilov receives delegation of the Cairo 


municipality. 
Franco-Soviet friendship month begins in 
France, 


23 Delegation of long-standing members of the 


Communist Party headed by M. B. Mitin 
leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 

Letter of chairmen of the Soviet of the Union 
and Soviet of Nationalities to the chairmen of 


- the Burmese Chamber of Deputies and Cham- 


ber of Nationalities on gradual disarma- 
ment published. 
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24 Gromyko’s speech at UN General Assembly 


plenary session on October 22 on the need for 
urgent measures in the Middle East published. 

Report of the General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party at the third extended plenary session of 
the Chinese Party Central Committee on Sep- 


tember 23 on the need for improved working ` 


methods published by the Soviet press. 
“Delegation of long-standing members of the 
Communist Party headed by S. S. Dementev 
leaves Moscow for Albania. 
Khrushchev receives Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Society for Cultural Relations with the 
Ukraine V. I. Svistunov. 


Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade M. R. Kuzmin 
leaves Moscow for Belgrade. 

Group of Syrian journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Czech National Assembly 
headed by Deputy Chairman-lozef Valo arrives 
in Moscow. 

All-union book, drawing, and poster exhi- 
bition opens in Moscow. 


Zhukoy leaves Tirana for home. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet amnestying Japanese fishermen accused 
of illegal fishing in Soviet territorial waters 
published. 

Finnish Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. r 


Report published on recent session of the . 


Economic Commission of the Soviet of Nation- 
alities in Moscow. 

Soviet-Polish legal aid agreement over the 
stationing of Soviet troops in Poland signed in 
Warsaw. 


30 Suslov receives Chairman of 


é 
ee, 


ut 
27 Supreme Soviet delegation returns to Moscow 


from Peiping. 5 


28 Gromyko’s reply, to` Japanese newspaper 


correspondent on nuclear weapon tests pub- 
lished. 
Report published of signing of Soviet- 
Syrian agreement on economia and techrical 
cooperation. 
Soviet-US talks on the development of 


~ mutual relations begin in Washington. 


Group of long-standing members of the 
Communist Party leaves Moscow for Romenia. 


29 Sromyko’s letter to Hammerskjold proposing, 


che creation of a permanent} disarmament 
commission published. 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Society foundec in 
the USSR. 
Anniversary session of the! Academy of ` 
Medical Sciences held in Moscow. 
Soviet-Romanian talks on cultural cooper- 
ation for 1958 end in Moscow. 
Soviet agricultural delegation leaves Mosow 
for India. 


e Sudansse 
People’s Democratic Party Ali Abdel Rahman: 


31 Soviet-Hungarian talks on cultural cooper- 


ation end in Budapest. f 
Yugoslav Ambassador Velko Mikunovic 
Folds reception for delegation |of Yugosav 


tniversity professors visiting the USSR. 
+ 





Changes and Appointments 


3 F. A. Abrasimov appointed Ambassador to 
Foland. 


23 Marshal K. K. Rokossovsky appointed Com- 


mander of the Transcaucasus Military Distrizt. 


ERRATA 


In the article “Soviet Participation in the Geophysical Year” by V. N. Perrov on page 3 of the 
September By/istin, Dr. Sydney Chapman is erroncously listed as American. He is an English scientist. 
Line 5 on page 10 of the same article should read: “inteads to release 125 rockets in all.” 


To the list of ministries in the article “The New Economic Setup” by G. A. VVEDENsKy on page 9 
of the June Balletin, the following should be added: “Chemical Industry” and “Transportaticn 
Construction.” 


In the article “The Soviet Seven-Year Plan” by G. A. Vvepensxy of the October Bulletin, page 34, 
line 17 should read: “with a capacity of from 600,000 to 1,000,000 kilowatts.” 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 

* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free ‘corporation of scientists and men and 


women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. 
* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
_ addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 _ 
Munich, Germany { 
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The organization of sovkhozes, or farms run by and for the state, was decided 
upon at a Communist Party conference held in April 1917, and almost immedi- 
ately after the Bolsheviks seized power the project began to be put into operation. 
By 1922, there were in the USSR already 4,316 sovkhozes, covering an area of 
3,324,000 hectares.1 At that time the Communist leaders believed that the peasants 
would follow the pattern of large-scale farming set by the sovkhozes and join 
the so-called agricultural communes, which had just begun to be set up. How- 
ever, these communes did not prove a success; most were quickly disbanded and 


December 1957 


ARTICLES 


The Expansion of the Sovkhoz one 


SEMEN KABYSH 


the rest later converted into agricultural artels (kolkhozes). 


In 1925, a decree of the Party Central Committee laid down that Party, 
government, and trade union organizations were to consolidate the existing 
sovkhozes and organize new ones. Between 1922 and 1928, the number reached 
5,000, with a total area of 3,600,000 hectares.? The shortage of marketed grain 
experienced at the end of the 1920’s led to further measures to extend the sov- 
khozes, and in 1928 a Party Central Committee plenary session passed an edict 


on the establishment of new, grain state farms. 


By 1930, the following trusts had been set up to direct the existing sovkhozes: 


Name of Trust 


Sovkhoz Trusts in 1930 


Zemotrest (Grain) ... o. wees 140 4,500,000* 
Skotovod (Cattle) 
Svinovod (Hogs) 
Ovtsevod (Sheep) 
Maslotrest (Animal Fats) ........... 52 1,300,000 


at ota EIE vee 145 13,000,000 


* 1932 figure; no information available for 1930. 


SOURCE, M. A. Abrosimoy (ed ), Senkbasy. Sbornik states (The Sovkbozes: A Symposinm), Moscow, 1951, pp 11—12 





1 Ekonomika selskogo khozyatstva, No. 7 (1957), p. 38. 


2 M. A. Abrosimov (ed.), Sovkbozy: Sbornik statei (The Sovkhozes: A Symposium), Moscow, 


1951, p. 10. 


1,200,000 
218,000 
2,700,000 
50,000 





t the same time, sovkhozes were organized at republic level for! specific’ 
. purposes, such as horse-breeding, poultry-raising, and so on. This was the first 
major attempt to organize state farms, and a two-fold aim was pursued: to obtain 
as much agricultural produce as possible for the state; and to further full-scale 
collectivization of the country’s small farms. | 
The difficulties of the 1930’s, particularly the shortage of cattle fodder, which 
caused an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, made serious inroads on |the sov- 
khozes. To combat the situation, the Party Central Committee and the Soviet of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR issued a number of decrees splitting up some of 
the sovkhozes and abolishing narrow specialization, and increased yields from more 
careful use of land was demanded. The situation had also been aggravated by 
poor management, frequent and usually ill-planned organizational changes in the 
system, and the unnecessary transfer ‘of sovkhoz heads. Moreover, the “ole 
guard” of specialists were harshly treated, agzin adversely affecting the system. 
In 1933, a decree, of a joint plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission ‘introduced political sections |into the 
sovkhozes and MT'S.3 The heads of the sections, who were appointed by the 
Party Central Committee, ei caus power, and their orders had to be 
obeyed virtually without questior,’ 
In the period 1931-33, the internal development of the sovkhozes was a5 


follows: 
\ 


Sovkhoz Internal Development, 1931—33 
1931 1922 ` 1983 





Area Sown to Grain (Hectares).... ' 8,100,000 9,300,000 10,800,000 

» THACHOTS eee cece e eee eee 51,500 64,000 81,800 
Combine Harvesters ..........--- 6,300 11,900 13,500 
Threshing Machines ...........-. 4,200 7,100 8,000 
Trucks’. oeei ne ensena 3,700 6,200 10,900 
Automobiles ......00cceeeeeeeeee 335 625 1,890 ` 


SOURCE: M. A. Abrostmov (ed.), Sorkbezy : Shermk stetei (The Sovkhozes: A Symposmm), Mcecow, 1951, p. 14. 


From 1933 until World War II the sovkhoz system urderwentino major ` 
changes, except that the political sections were abolished. During the war, 
1,800 sovkhozes were destroyed,‘ and the functioning of the rest was adversely 
affected, sometimes almost to the point of complete collapse. After the war, steds 
were taken to restoré the status. quo and the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946—50) set 
the sovkhozes the task of increasing the hazvest, improving livestock produc- 
tivity, and mechanizing labor.5 Gosplan and the Central Statistical Administration 
noted in their report on the plan’s fulfillment that since 1940 sovkhoz harvest 
yields had risen 16%, head of cattle 20%, hogs 36%, and the average mlk 
yield 28%.° : 
_ > Bolshaya soveiskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1955, XOCKTI, 587. i i 

4 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1957), p. 59. 


3 M. A. Abrosimov (ed.), op. cit., p. 30. 
® Ibid., pp. 30—31. . 
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In 1953, at the September plenary session of the Party Cental Committee, 
Khrushchev made a long speech on the state of Soviet agriculture and a decree . 
was passed calling for a sufficiently sharp increase in production to meet consumer 
and industrial demands. However, no immediate improvement was noticed, and 
at the Central Committee’s plenary session held at the end of January 1954 it was 
noted that poor use was being made of 


huge areas of land for the development of agriculture and livestock-raising, and 
the-yield of agricultural crops is low. Year after year many sovkhozes fail to fulfill 
the state plans for developing the economy, turn out produce with a high cost price, 
and suffer heavy losses. To date, the country bas been receiving little grain, meat, 
milk, wool, and other livestock produce from the sovkhozes.’ x 


It was further noted that foot-and-mouth disease was taking a heavy toll, 
that many of the nursing cows were dry, and that the sovkhozes engaged in 
horse-breeding were particularly guilty of poor land utilization, only 275,000 
hectares or 5.1% of their 5.4 million hectares of arable land being sown. More- 
over, of the 1953 overall total of 23 million hectares of land on the sovkhozes of 
the RSFSR only 11 million were being cultivated, the remaining 12 million 
lying idle.® 

Between 1940 and 1952, the proportion of grain sown on the sovkhozes 
dropped from 69% to 52%, due chiefly to the extended sowing of perennial 
Lramineas in regions where this was not economically justifiable because of the 
low yields.® In spite of repeated demands for improvement the sovkhozes still 
had numerous serious defects. A widespread practice, which came in for severe 
criticism, was the purchasing of cheap fodder from the state to feed to livestock 
instead of extending the area sown so as to meet the need for grain from internal 
resources. 

As a result of a number of decrees on sovkhoz organization the number of 
state farms has been increasing steadily since the end of 1953, as can be seen from 
the table on page 12. To a large extent, this was due to the cultivation of the 
virgin and idle lands. According to Soviet sources, between 1954 and 1956 the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes plowed up 35.9 million hectares of land. The sovkhoz 
share of this figure was 14.3 million hectares, of which 9.6 million hectares were 
in Kazakhstan.1° During these years the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR set 
up 425 large grain sovkhozes on the virgin lands. 1 


In 1956, good weather in the Urals, Siberia, and Kazakhstan resulted i in a 
bumper grain harvest. The following table shows how the sovkhozes increased 
the areas sown and the state grain deliveries between 1953 and 1956: 


7 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sexdov, konferentsii . i plensuwoy TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 1954, Part I, p. 678. 

8 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 59. SS 

? Ibid. i 

10 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statisticbesky ezbegodnik (The-National Economy of the 
USSR in 1936: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 127. 
11 Komnnumist, No. 18 (1956), p. 70.. 
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Sovkhoz Land Sown and State Grain Deliveries in 1953 and 1956 
1953 1956 


-Total Area Sown (Hectares) .......... 13,844,000 30,048,000 
Area Sown to Grain (Hectares)........ 7,276,000 21,687,000 
Grain Delivered (Metric Tons) ........ 3,200,000 14,800,000 


SOURCE: Kemmmist, No 18 (1956), p. 69. 


According to Minister of aon of the RSFSR I. A. Benediktov, 
over 16 million metric tons of grain more were delivered to the state in 1956 than 
in previous years: of this, the soykhozes delivered more than half. Particularly 
good results were obtained in the Kazakh SSR, where the sovkhozes sowed 
only 1.6 million hectares in 1953, but 11.3 million hectares in 1956, of which 
10 million were sown to grain. In ‘1956, Kazakhstan delivered approximately 
16 million metric tons of grain to the state, of which 8.5 million métric tons came 
from sovkhozes. This contrasts sharply with the figute of approximately 400,000 
metric tons which they delivered in 1953.12 


The establishment of new sovkhozes in the Kazakh SSR has radically altered 
the existing farm system in some regions there. For example, Leningrad Raion, 
Kokchetav Oblast, is now entirely made up of sovkhozes, 13 in all. In 1956, they 
sowed 300,000 hectares with grain out of a total area of 500,000 hectares. A wide- 
gauge railroad line has even been built to carry the grain.1® 


‘Thus, the sovkhozes would appear to have begun to make good the Party 
leaders’ assertions, particularly Khrushchev’s, that the virgin lands could supply ` 
much grain. Official figures for the gross income from the sale of marketed grain 
by the virgin land sovkhozes and the cost of producing the grain were about 
four billion rubles and 2.6 billion rubles respectively.14 However, the enormous 
sums involved in the temporary transfer of hundreds of thousands of young 
people from schools and factories, the switching of harvesting machinery and 
operators from the European areas, and the loss of working time in the factories ' 
have clearly not been taken into consideration. The only figure available is that 
1.74 billion rubles had been spent on the sovkhozes set up on the virgin and idle 
lands by the beginning of 1956.15 


At the end of 1956 the country’s sovkhozes had 316,000 tractors (measured in 
15-hp units), of which 136,000 were on the virgin and idle lands; 83,000 combine 
harvesters and 87,000 trucks, of which 55,000 and 15,000 respectively were in the 
areas being developed.16 ` 


The transfer of men and machines from other regions of the USSR to Kazakh- 
stan to gather the harvest continued. Thus, in 1957, a poor harvest year, equip- 
ment used included 85,000 combines, 96,000 tractors, 30,000 reapers, and more 





12 Thid. 

13 Tbid., p. 71. 

1 Ibid., p. 72. 

1 Voprosy ekonowiki, op. cit., p. 61. 

18 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR 9 1956 godu, ops eit., p. 147; Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 61. 
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than 100,000 trucks.17 In addition, 212,000 students and factoty workers were 
sent to this republic to help.18 


The good 1956 virgin lands’ harvest was exploited in an effort to popularize 
the sovkhoz system. The Party and government leaders constantly stressed the 
superiority of the sovkhozes over the kolkhozes. It was claimed that the sovkhoz 
share of state grain deliveries and purchases per hectare of land sown was con- 
siderably: higher than the kolkhozes’, meat and milk deliveries being proportion- 
ally higher too. In 1956, the sovkhozes accounted for 17% of the total area sown 
to grain and 27%, 15%, and 18% of the state grain, meat, and milk deliveries 
tespectively.1° A further advantage stressed was the amount of produce marketed 
by the sovkhozes: grain, 70% of the total yield; milk, more than 80%; and meat, 
more than 95%.*9 Labor productivity is also allegedly higher on the sovkhozes 
than in the kolkhozes. Taking 1950 as the base year (= 100), in 1956 kolkhoz 
labor productivity was 156, sovkhoz, 187.21 


A farther advantage as far as Soviet economists are concetned is that the 
virgin land sovkhozes supply cheap grain to the state. ‘The following table gives 
the price of one centner of grain in a numberof regions of the USSR: 


Price per Centner of Sovkhoz Grain in Selected Regions 


(Rubles) 
Virgin Land Virgin Land 
All Sovkhores Sovkhoxes All Sovkhozes Sovkhozes 
Kazakh SSR ........ 29.97 28.82 Chelyabinsk Oblast .. 29.00 25.56 
Altai Krai... 22.0... 27.91 24.40 Omsk Oblast ....... 32.08 30.90 
Chkalov Oblast ..... 34.85 27.63 Saratov Oblast ...... 37.70 32.75 


SOURCE: Ekonomika selshage kbexyaistes, No.7 (1957), p. 44. 1 


All these points taken together have led to a decision to extend the sovkhozes, 
not only in the virgin lands, but elsewhere. Former Minister of Sovkhozes of the 
USSR Benediktov justified this step by remarking that the state has more control 
over the sovkhozes and receives almost all their produce.?? Benediktov 
stated that “ 


in 1956, the sovkhozes of the Kazakh SSR delivered to the state an average of 
52 poods [approximately 0.9 metric tons] of grain per hectare, while the kolkhozes 
[gave] an average of 36 poods [approximately 0.58 metric tons] for all types of deliv- 
cries, including payment in kind. In Chkalov Oblast the delivery of grain amounted 
respectively to 43 and 32 poods [approximately 0.7 and 0.5 metric tons] per hectare, 
in Saratov Oblast to 40 and 25 poods [0.6 ‘and 0.4 metric tons].33 





17 Selshoe khozyaistvo, August 15, 1957. 

18 Kazakbstantkaya pravda, Alma-Ata, October 1, 1957, 
1° Kommunist, op. cit., p. 79. 

20 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, No. 7 (1957), p. 43. 
21 Thid., p. 48. 

23 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 79. 

23 Thid., p. 80. 
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In 1955, 2.6 million hectares of virgin lands were taken from the kolkhozes 
in the Kazakh SSR and transferred to the newly organized’ grain sovkhozes. ‘The 
following yeat’s grain harvest from these sovkhozes, approximately 2.5 million 
metric tons, cost the state roughly one billion rubles less than a corresponding 
amount would have from kolkhozes.34 


At an agricultural workers’ conference in Krasnodar Khrushchev also referred 
to the advantages of sovkhozes over kolkhozes, and he ascribed to them an ever- 
increasing role in the production of grain, livestock produce, and vegetables. 
He alleged that raw cotton from the kolkhozes was costing the state 316 rubles 
_ per centner, but only 177 rubles from the sovkhozes; sugar beets respectively 
20 rubles 90 kopecks and 14 rubles 30 kopecks; and sunflower seeds 147 rubles 
30 kopecks and 53 rubles respectively.*® 


However, these assertions on the superiority of the sovkhoz system are not 
really justifiable. In 1956, many of the newly organized sovkhozes did not have 
livestock farms and therefore did not have to set aside grain as fodder. Nor did 
the sovkhozes have to supply grain to their workers, since this was the job of the 
consumers’ cooperatives. The kolkhozes, on the other hand, have to fulfill their 
deliveries of grain to the state, pay the MTS in kind for their work, supply the 
kolkhoz livestock farms with cattle fodder, set aside a store of grain for emergen- 
cies, and pay a proportion of their workers’ wages in produce. Against this, the 
sovkhozes have to set aside only a seed reserve. It is clear, then, that the amount 
of grain marketed by the sovkhozes will be greater than that marketed by the: 
kolkhozes. Nevertheless, Minister of Agriculture Benediktov asserted in 1956 that 
“from the point of view of general interests, that part of the virgin lands which 
only nominally belongs to the kolkhozes and is beyond the limits of their pro- 
ductive capacities should be transferred to the sovkhoz system.” 36 


Moreover, working conditions are better on the sovkhozes than on the - 
kolkhozes; their equipment is generally better than that supplied by the MTS 
to the kolkhozes. Although many kolkhozes suffer from a shortage of manpower, 
the sovkhozes have a fixed number of workers. i 


Nevertheless, the state farms are not a success. At a meeting of sovkhoz 
workers Benediktov stated: ae 


Among the number of serious shortcomings the most important is the fact that 
many sovkhozes still produce too little per 100 hectares of agricultural land, their 
production ... expenses are still very great, and the cost price of their produce is 
high, as a result of which these sovkhozes continue to work uneconomically and 
instead of a profit have a loss.... The production of milk, meat . . ., and wool has 
proved to be even dearer fot the sovkhozes than in 1955. . . . The sovkhozes deliver 
a large number of hogs of poor quality. It has been calculated that for this reason 
alone the farms of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the RSFSR lost 100 million rubles 





u Thid. 
25 Selskos kbozyaistvo, March 10, 1957. 
26 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 80. . ‘ 
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in 1956. In recent years the head of sheep on the sovkhozes has hardly increased, 
particularly in Kazakhstan. The sovkhozes are coping badly with the breeding of 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, and poultry farming has even fallen’ off in recent years.?’ 


At a meeting of North Caucasian agricultural workers Khrushchev also 
criticized the sovkhoz livestock situation. “In the sovkhozes of Stavropol Krai 
there are onl¥ 39 sheep per hundred hectares of agricultural land,‘ but 61 in the 
kolkhozes. Wool production per hundred hectares of agricultural land is 163 
kilograms on the sovkhozes, '243 kilograms on the kolkhozes.” 28 


Thus, in spite of relatively favorable conditions the sovkhozes are lagging in 
the development of livestock raising. Head of cattle in the Kazakh SSR dropped 
- by 37,000 between 1955 and 1956, as well as on’the sovkhozes of Chkalov and 
Chelyabinsk oblasts. The number of cattle on the sovkhozes of Omsk Oblast 
decreased by 5,000 during the year, while on those of Vinnitsa Oblast between 
1941 and 1956 the number of cows dropped from 11,000 to 7,000. Similarly, the 
number of sovkhoz sheep throughout the USSR was 96,000 less than in 1955. 
The oblasts of the central nonchernozem belt had 42,000 head of sheep in 1955 
and only 16,000 in 1956; in the North Caucasian oblasts the total dropped by 
148,000 during the year;*® and in Saratov Oblast alone 8,146 sovkhoz calves 
were stricken with foot-and-mouth disease.39 


In the Belorussian SSR the sovkhozes were to have delivered 73,800 tons of 
grain under the 1956 plan but gave only 34,900 tons. Milk deliveries were ful- 
filled by 77%, meat by only 58.4%. The sovkhozes prepared 106,000 tons of 
silage, less than half the planned figure of 225,000 tons.?1 In 1955, 41 out of the 
113 sovkhozes failed to meet their targets; in 1956, this figure had risen to 79.33 


As specific examples of the deficiencies, Petrovsky Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, 
planned to make a profit of 700,000 rubles from milk; instead, it had a deficit of 
620,000 rubles. Moreover, meat deliveries ran at a loss of more than one million 
rubles, while only 44 centners of potatoes were picked per hectare, at a cost price 
of 75 rubles per centner.3* This is more than the average cost price of grain 
per centner. Then again, the head of Mukhodzhar Sovkhoz, Aktyubinsk Oblast, 
announced his decision to reduce the area sown to grain in 1958 by 8,000 
hectares and replace them with grass, simply because the average grain yield 

, had been only three centners per hectare.?4 


The following table gives an idea of the cost price of the basic sovkhoz 
produce: 


27 Selskoe kboayaisteo, May 28, 1957. 

38 Tbid., March 10, 1957. . 

29 Chislennost skota v SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Head of Cattle in the USSR: A Statistical Compi- 
lation), Moscow, 1957, pp.’53, 56, 64, 81, 82; and 83. 

3 Selskoe khozyaistso, May 28, 1957. 

31 Sossiskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, December 9, 1956. 

32 Ibid., March 14, 1957. 

33 Selskoe khozyaistvo, May 25, 1957. 

< M Tzyestia, September 11, 1957. 
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Average Cost Price per Centner of Selected Sovkhoz Produce, 1950—56 


(In Rubles) 

i 1950 1954 1955 1956 
Potatoes..........eeee 41.71 46.44 54.39 47.36 
Other Vegetables ..... 49.36 53.78 48.68 54.31 
MIE orea aides carey 123.69 117.09 117.46 127.60 
Meat... cece cece e eee 604,21 655.82 659.86 700.76 
Wool ii ctarssrnacisign ove 1,667.51 1,798.84 1,575.81 1,846.14 


SOURCE: Hhenourka selckage kboxyaisiva, No.7 (1957), p. 49.' ! 


As for 1957, there has been nothing i in the Soviet press to indicate that the 
sovkhozes had a good harvest, On the contrary, it is likely that it was poor, as 
it is known that Kazakhstan, Western Siberia, the Urals, and the Volga region 
suffered from drought. Perhaps even more indicative was the fact that’in the 
reports issuéd to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution 
attention was concentrated on the 1956 harvest. 


At the end of 1954, 85 sovkhozes were organized from ‘ onnie weak” 
kolkhozes in a number of republics, krais, and oblasts of the nonchernozem belt. ` 
Part of the former kolkhoz land was divided among existing sovkhozes. Since 
then the milk yield and head of cattle have increased in all 85 new sovkhozes, but 
no mention has been made of the fact that this was largely through the transfer of 
herds from the disbanded kolkhozes. This is why in 1956 the older sovkhozes at 
best only succeeded in fulfilling the planned deliveries of agricultural produce, 
while the new ones’ milk deliveries were 380% greater and their meat deliveries 
147% greater than in 1954.35 


During 1955 and 1956, the state naa 116 million rubles on the 85 new 
sovkhozes, of which 70 million were spent on construction and 46 million on new 
equipment. They also received a furthér 165 million rubles from the so-called 
basic funds of the kolkhozes which had been converted, probably i in the form of 
credit previously granted the former kolkhozes for building purposes.®¢ 


The policy of gradually converting kolkhozes into sovkhozes was reflected 


- in the appeal of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
-“, USSR to sovkhoz workers: 


Our Party is presently acting completely correctly in advocating [the fiot 
of] sovkhozes to increase the amount of agricultural produce marketed, the strength- 
ee of their organization and economy, a decisive improvement in [their] manage- 
ment..., and an extension of the land farmed by sovkhozes in both the virgin 
land areas and other regions of the eouety where land is lying barren or is badly 
used.3? 


This appeal, too, pointed out that the state obtains much cheaper grain from 
the sovkhozes than from the kolkhozes, as well as cheaper cotton, sugar beets, 
sunflower seeds, vegetables, fruit, and grapes. 





35 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1957), pp. 63-4. 
38 Thid., p. 64. 
37 Selskos kboxyaisivo, March 27,1957. ~ . 
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Encouraged by the success of the 85 sovkhozes organized in 1954 the Belo- 
russian SSR undertook a similar step in 1956. At the fourth session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Belorussian SSR held.in March 1957 the chairman of the republic 
planning commission stated in his report: 


In 1956, work on the setting up of new sovkhozes and the expansion of [exist- 
ing] small ones by absorbing the lands of economically weak kolkhozes was carried 
out in the republic. As a result of this the total sown area on the sovkhozes of the 
[Belorussian] Ministry of Sovkhozes increased almost three times. This creates 
the conditions [required] for a considerable increase in the production of meat, 
milk, and other products by the sovkhozes.38 


Reorganization on these lines also appears to have taken place elsewhere. The 
number of sovkhozes and the amount of land and head of cattle at their disposal 
have increased considerably, as shown in the following tables: 


Sovkhoz Expansion, 1955—56 





of Sovkhozes Hogs ——— —-Total Cattek—. -—— Cows — 

1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 

Belorussian SSR ........ 113 123 . 120,000 174,000 50,000 85,000 21,000 37,000 
Lithuanian SSR ......... 87 %4 113,000 149,000 47,000 57,000 19,000 24,000 
Latvian SSR o...n... 71 8 72,000 95,000 45,000 58,000 21,000 27,000 
Armenian SSR .......... 48 58 3,000 4,000 10,000 13,000 3,000 4000 
Estonian SSR ........... 97 100 74,000 104,000 40,000 48,000 19,000 24,000 


SOURCES: Naerodnoe kboxpacsive SSSR 9 1956 goda : Statistechesky exbegedusk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Sta- 
tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p 145; Chislenmast skota v SSSR: Statutichesky sherk (Head of Cattle in the USSR. A Statistical Compi- 
lation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 53, 60, 63, 

, Although no figures are available for the amount of land possessed by the 
sovkhozes in 1956, a comparison of the 1954 and 1955 figures will show that the 
number of hectares had increased considerably over the period: 


= 1954 1955 
Belorussian SSR .......... 100,000 200,000 
Lithuanian SSR ........... 200,000 300,000 
Latvian SSR .............. 100,000 200,000 
Armenian SSR ..........4. 5,000 100,000 
Estonian SSR.............. 100,000 100,000 . 
‘Moacow, 1956, p. 105; a A SSSI rons ey Natoon! Economy of the USSR: A Se sr ame 


Moscow ,1957, p. 111. $ 


The number of cattle on all Soviet state farms increased 5% between 1955 and 
` 1956; in the Belorussian SSR, however, it increased 70%, in the Lithuanian SSR 
21%, and in the Latvian and Armenian SSR’s 30%. This increase can be attrib- 
uted almost exclusively to the transfer of cattle which accompanied the con- 
version of kolkhozes into sovkhozes. : 


While new sovkhozes were being formed on the virgin lands, many kolkhozes 
were being abolished. A correspondent of Sovetskaya Belorussiya wrote about the 
situation in Ruzaevka Raion that “there are only sovkhozes in it now. The 


38 Tbid., March 13, 1957, 
e 
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-kolkhozniks, convinced of the advantages of the sovkhoz system of raising 
grain on the spacious fields of their raion, voluntarily entered_the sovkhozes.’’?° 

The process of converting’ kolkhozes into sovkhozes continued into 1957. 
A decree of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR 
issued on February 21, 1957 (but not yet published) was discussed at a plenary 
session of the Belorussian Party Central Committee. It envisaged the further 
abolition of kolkhozes, the organization of new sovkhozes, and the expansion 


of existing ones in the Belorussian SSR. The republic Party secretary stated: 
It has been decided to create [from] kolkhoz land not being used, from the land 
‘of backward kolkhozes, and also from the MTS serving these kolkhozes 43 sov- 
khozes within the system of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR and 14 fattening 
sovkhozes within the system of the Ministry of the Meat and Dairy Products 
Industry, and also to enlarge 30 sovkhozes of the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the 
Belorussian SSR with the unworked land from economically weak kolkhozes.4°__ 


New sovkhozes are also to be organized in the Lithuanian SSR. At a session 
of the republic’s Supreme Soviet the Lithuanian Minister of Finance noted that 
the 1957 budget appropriations’ to the Ministry of Sovkhozes for development 
purposes were 36.8 million rubles higher than in 1956.42 

Khrushchev also gave some information on the setting up of new sovkhozes 
in 1957 at the special anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet: 

All the Soviet peasants have been combined into kolkhozes, of which there are 

-about 80,000 in the country. 5,800 sovkhozes—large socialist enterprises with about 

55 million hectares of arable land or 25% of the country’s total arable land—have 
„been formed.*? f . 

A comparison of the number and relative overall importance of the sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes during the period 1953-57 clearly shows the trend of development: 


Sovkhoz and Kolkhoz Development, 1953—57 


SOVKHOZES— ; 1953 1955 1956 1957 
Numbers .......scceeceeeeeeeees - 4857 5,134 5,099 5,800 - 
Area Sown (Hectares) ........--. 18,240,000 29,370,000 35,290,000 55,000, 
Percentage of Total Area Sown ... 11.60 15.80 18.10 - 25.00 

KOLKHOZES— 

Numbers oo... .cceecceeeeeeeeees 93,300 87,400 » 84,800 78,900 
Area Sown (Hectares) .......... 132,000,000 149,060,000 152,150,000 a 
Percentage of Total Area Sown ... 84.00 80.20 78.10 72.00* 


* Figure obtained by subtracting from the total sown the s0 khox proportion (25%) plus the proportion of kolkhoznik private 
plots (approximately 3%) ar 7 ' 
SOURCES: Naredeee wo SSSR 9 1956 gad : Statısticbesky exbegodeik (The National Bconomy of the USSR in 1956: A Ste- 
tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 106, 114, 116, 145; Pranda, Octpber 13, 1957; Salnas kboxperstve, December 31, 1957. 
-" Thus, even though the kolkhoz sown area has been increasing steadily, it has 
been eclipsed by that of the sovkhozes and its, percentage of the total has been 


constantly growing less. 





39 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, July 3, 1957. 

40 Thid., April 11, 1957. 

41 Sosetskaya Litra, Vilnyus, March 13, 1957. 
42 Prasda, November 7, 1957. 
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There are also indications that alleged inefficiency is not the sole excuse given 
for converting kolkhozes into sovkhozes. For example, in the summer of 1957 
Krasny Sovkhoz in Voronezh Oblast absorbed an MTS and, “in accordance with 
the kolkhozniks’ wishes,” six local kolkhozes.4* The real reason for taking over 
the kolshozes, however, was that they were needed to supply a large, local sugar 
factory with sugar beets. Then again, Lenin Kolkhoz, Novotitarovskaya Raion, 
Krasnodar Krai, and the MTS which served it were placed under the manage- 
ment of the latter’s chairman.“ This joint control may safely be regarded as the 
first step towards complete state control. 

The formation of a new sovkhoz means, in effect, that the state takes over the 
kolkhozniks’ private or collective property—personal plots, cattle, buildings, 
‘agricultural produce. The kolkhoz funds, the fruit of its members’ labor, also pass 
to the sovkhozes. Furthermore, the state then has a considerable amount of 
manpower at its disposal, and a proportion of the former kolkhozniks are al- 
most invariably transferred to sovkhozes in the virgin lands of Siberia or Kazakh- 
stan. Finally, the state no longer has to pay for agricultural produce, since sov- 
khozes are already state property. 

However, there is another side to the picture. The state is depriving itself of 
the extremely cheap labor which the kolkhoz compulsory deliveries at fixed, low 
rates represent. The former kolkhozniks now have to be paid a set wage in 
accordance with the existing rates and they receive the benefits of the various 
forms of social insurance. Finally, the state ‘will have to make up for the produce 
which the kolkhozniks obtained from their own personal. plots or from the 
kolkhoz market. Presumably, the Soviet authorities consider that the advantages 
gained from the conversion of kolkhozes into sovkhozes outweigh the dis- 
- advantages. ; 

There is also a legal aspect to.the problem. Such a conversion is a direct 
violation of Article 8 of the Soviet Constitution which states that “land occupied . 
by kolkhozniks is secured for their free and termless use, that is, for ever.?45 
There is nothing to indicate that “voluntary” transfers are legally valid. As for 
the sincerity of these “voluntary” transfers, it is interesting to note that the 
kolkhozniks frequently expressed a desire to enter the sovkhozes “empty-handed,” 
‘that is, after first selling all their equipment and dividing the money among 
themselves, as well as the seeds. 46 i j 

In sum, it is evident that the Soviet government has set out to bring all 
spheres of agriculture under direct state control. This will mean the eventual 
abolition of all the kolkhozes; if the rate at which this was done in 1957 is main- 
tained, the process will not be inordinately long. ` 


—_ 7 
43 Thid., December 10, 1957. 
4 Selskoe khoxyaistvo, November 30, 1957. 
45 Konstitutsipa (Osnovnoi zakon) SSSR. (The Soviet Constitution), Moscow, 1951, p. 6. 
46 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 6 (1957), pp. 45-6. * 
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The Moscow Declaration of November 22, 1957 


STEFAN YOWEV 


As a postlude to the celebrations held in Moscow to mark the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Soviet regime, a series of talks on the problems 
facing international Communism took place in-the Kremlin from November 14 
through 16, 1957. The participants in the discussion were the leaders of the 
Communist and “workers” parties of Albania, Bulgaria, China, Hast Germany, 
Mongolia, North ‘Korea, North Vietnam, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and the USSR. Yugoslavia did not participate. 

A few days after the talks had ended, a declaration signed by the 12 Communist 
countries taking part was issued. It stated that when the resolution was being 
drafted the representatives of the Communist parties in the so-called capitalist 
countries had been “consulted.” However, there was no indication in the final 
form as to why these parties had not been invited to sign the actual declaration. 
In view of the acute ideological crisis now facing the international Communist - 
movement and the particular emphasis being laid on proletarian internationalism, 
_ there must have been weighty reasons for this important declaration not being 

signed by the majority of the world’s Communist parties and thus presenting at 
least a-facade of solidarity. It may reasonably be assumed that either tactical 
considerations with regard to the West or the opposition of certain Communist 
parties insisting on the right to choose their own paths to Communism were 
responsible for the absence of a common ideological and political platform. 

The declaration contains sufficient elements of contradiction to indicate that 
it is the result of a compromise. For example, it is claimed that there was a 
unanimity of opinion on the questions discussed and complete agreement on the 
present world situation. However, contrary to Lenin’s theory, the theme of the 

_ Twentieth Party Congress—that a peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism 

‘is possible-was repeated. Nevertheless, the declaration asserts that “under 
conditions in which the exploiting classes resort to force against the people, 
another possibility must be kept in mind: a violent transition to’ socialism.” 
Lenin, it is argued, taught that the ruling classes would never give.up their 
power peaceably, a view borne out by history. How then, it may be asked, are 
the masses to carry out a peaceful socialist revolution by parliamentarian methods, 
as mentioned in the declaration? an: ' 

The chief dilemma facing world Communism is the contradiction between 
the national Communist “own road to socialism,” which inevitably leads to 
revisionism, and an uncritical adoption by the non-Soviet Communist parties of 
the so-called experience of the USSR, thereby unconditionally accepting the 
Soviet Union’s role as leader in political and ideological questions. To further 
"1 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
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the concept of monolithic unity the Kremlin recently propounded the maxim 
of proletarian internationalism, a concept which will be discussed later. 


The problem of uniformity is raised in the declaration: 


` Marxism-Leninism demands the creative application of the general principles 
of socialist revolution and ‘socialist construction in accordance with the concrete 
historical conditions of each country, and does not permit the mechanical copying 
of the policy and tactics of other countries’ Communist parties. 


Lenin, it is argued, repeatedly stressed the need to adapt the basic principles 
of Communism to the specific conditioas of the peoples concerned, otherwise 
the proletarian parties would lose touch with life, alienate the masses, and in 
general clash with the interests of socialism. However, this theoretical justification 
of the independent roads to socialism in individual countries is immediately 
followed by a condition which, to all practical purposes, annulls this concession 
of an independent development of Marxism-Leninism. “Exaggeration of the role 
of these peculiarities and departure from the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism 
on socialist revolution and socialist construction on the pretext of [observing] 
national peculiarities also, without a doubt, is detriméntal to the interests of 
socialism.” í 


After stating that the members of the meeting had condemned both tendencies, 
the declaration runs: “The Communist and workers parties of the socialist 
countries must firmly adhere to the principles of fusing the universal truth of 
Marxism-Leninism with the concrete practice of revolution and construction in 
their countries .. 2” 


Hence, in theory the Communist parties in each of the “socialist” countries 
are permitted to harmonize their specific national features with the “universal 
truth” of Marxism-Leninism. In practice, however, the question of who in the 
international Communist movement is to decide how the general principles of 
Marxism-Leninism ate to be applied in the non-Soviet countries automatically 
arises. The declaration therefore stresses that the socialist states will be led by 
the Soviet Union. Much is made of the interest of the world’s workers in strength- 


‘ening this “brotherly union” and guarding the historical, political, and social 


victories achieved in the Soviet Union, the first and strongest socialist state, 
against the attacks of the enemies of socialism. Here, again, the leading role of 
the USSR is stressed. 


The basis of relations among the countries of the socialist camp and among 
all Communist and workers parties is to be the pririciples of Marxism-Leninism 
‘and proletarian internationalism. One result of the theoretical dispute that has 
‘been going on since the Twentieth Party Congress is that Soviet ideologists have 
set up the thesis of proletarian internationalism as a counter to the independent- 
path-to-socialism doctrine. By this they mean simply that the struggle against 


_ national Communism and revisionism must be carried out on the basis of strict 


adherence to the Soviet example and acknowledgment of the unconditional leader- 
ship of the USSR in all questions of policy and theory. 


e 
4 Bulletin 15 


On April 17, 1957 chief ideologist of the Soviet Communist Party Suslov 
condemned national Communist tendencies in no uncertain terms.* He stated 
that the concept of national Communism had nothing in common with Marxism 
and that its practical realization would destroy the unity of the socialist camp. 
He demanded the closest ideological and political cooperation among all “socialist” 
states and among the world’s Communist and allied parties, but in the name of 
the principle of proletarian internationalism. The outcome of the bitter ideological 
conflicts which have been going on since the end of 1956 between the Soviet 
- and Yugoslay Communists on this subject is likely to decide the future of the 
international Communist movement. While the Kremlin is determined to gain 
general acceptance of its idea of proletarian internationalism in the Communist 
bloc, the Yugoslav ‘and Polish Communists are striving to ensure that their right 
to chdose their own paths to Communism remains not merely a verbal concession 
but an acknowledged political and theoretical fact. It is important to note that 
during the dispute the orthodox Marxist-Leninist Mao Tse-tung adopted the 
Soviet thesis and announced his intention of waging an uncompromising war 
against revisionism and, thus, national Communism. A resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Politburo of the ‘Chinese Communist Party at the end of Decem- 
ber 1956 condemned all those who on the pretext of rejecting a mechanical 
imitation of Soviet experience were actually trying to reject its international 
significance, and while pretending to be developing Marxism-Leninism “construc- 
tively” were trying to negate the significance ofits “universal truth.” The res olution 
concluded with an appeal for strengthening the solidarity of the international Com- 
munist ranks and for unity within the framework of proletarian internationalism. 

The extent of the Kremlin’s definitive ideological thesis—the complete ideo- 
logical and political unity of the socialist camp under Soviet leadership—indicates 
that the Soviet leaders are determined to undermine the opposing thesis. How- 
ever, in the non-Communist world the importance of this question of ideology 
is not fully appreciated. For instance, a West German newspaper recently stated 
that as far as Moscow is concerned cooperation with Yugoslavia ‘makes sense 
only if carried out within the framework of an elastic new policy based on the 
creation of a neutral zone and the recognition of the national Communist prin- 
ciple.4-As far as the creation of a neutral zone is concerned, this may well be 
correct. However, the claim that Tito’s role in world politics will benefit the 
Kremlin only as long as Yugoslavia goes its own way to socialism reveals an 
error in fundamentals. True, there are two major groups within the Soviet 
collective leadership struggling for supremacy and with different views on the , 
attitude to take towards Yugoslavia, but every Soviet politician of any importance 
has to reject the thesis of “one’s own way to socialism.” The Soviet leaders 
know full well that the war against national Communist tendencies in the socialist 
camp is a matter of life and death for Soviet Communism. National Communist 
“opportunism,” they claim, undermines the monolithic principle of the movement 

2 Bulletin, Munich, May 1957, p. 3. 

3 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peiping, December 28, 1956. 

4 Munebner Merkur, Munich, December 10, 4957. . 
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and leads inevitably to a negation of the Soviet Union’s ideological and political 
leadership. Thus, the differences of opinion within the Soviet Party Central 

Committee are not over the Soviet attitude towards the question of national 
~ Communism but rather over the methods to be used to combat it. Khrushchev 

advocates a flexible approach; his opponents want no compromising. But, in 

any case; it is safe to assume that the Soviet leaders agree that the principle of 

proletarian internationalism must emerge victorious over independent roads to 

socialism, 

This was brought out clearly in the Moscow declaration, which stated: 

At the present stage, stepping up the struggle against opportunist tendencies 
in the workers and Communist movement is acquiring considerable significance. 
The meeting stresses the need to overcome decisively revisionism and dogmatism 
in the ranks of the workers and Communist parties . 

While condemning dogmaticism the Communist parties consider revisionism 
to be the greatest danger under the present conditions... 

Present-day revisionism is attempting to defame the great teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism, declaring them “obsolete” and without importance for social develop- 
ment today. The revisionists are striving to exterminate the revolutionary soul of 
Marxism, to undermine the working class’s . . . faith in socialism. They attack the 
historical necessity of the proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat during the transition from capitalism to socialism, reject the leading role of the 
Marxist-Leninist party, reject the principles of proletarian internationalism, demand 
a rejection of the basic Lenin-principles of Party structure, primarily democratic 
centralism, and demand the conversion of the Communist Party from a militant 
revolutionary organization into some sort of discussion club. 


In a speech made on November 6, 1957 on the occasion of the fortieth anniver- 
sary celebrations Khrushchev had something to say on the same subject.5 He 
repeated the thesis that the development of socialism must not be approached 
with preconceived ideas: “Differences in practice . ... can take place, for example, 
in questions of setting up one or another form of production administration, one 
or another method of bringing agriculture into collectives; but the abolition of 
private ownership of producer goods and the [collectivization] of the peasants 
are something without which socialist construction cannot develop successfully.” 

The present Soviet system rests on these two basic sine qua non, which in turn 
are the basis of the whole Soviet economy. Yugoslavia. and Poland, however, 
have departed considerably from the Soviet model in collectivization and by 
Khrushchev’s definition they are revisionists. Thus, the present developments in 
these two countries represent a major danger for world Communism. 


It is difficult for our class enemies to wage a war against the unified and firmly 
cemented front of the socialist countries. They are counting on settling their accounts 
with each socialist country separately, so as to weaken the whole world system of 
socialism... ` 

They are ‘attempting to undermine the socialist movement from within, to 
split . . . the socialist countries and parties... 


5 Pravda, November 7, 1957. s 
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The USSR is the most powerful socialist state . . . and the imperialists are afraid 

of [its] strength and might, are afraid of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. Therefore, , 

ae they are attempting in every way possible to discredit the experience of the Soviet 
' Union and thereby discredit the great ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 


According to Khrushchev the Soviet Union embodies the truth of Marxism- 
` Leninism and hence every ctiticism of or deviation from ‘the Soviet pattern ` 
implies a rejection of Marxism-Leninism, which is being undermined from 
within by revisionism. a ~- 
The Moscow declaration is primarily designed to point out ‘the “correct” way 
for the future. Although the mechanical copying of the policy and tactics of 
individual parties by other parties is condemned explicitly the condemnation is 


” but an empty phrase, because every essential deviation from the Soviet pattern .: 


will be rejected as revisionistic. ? 

_ How do the leaders of the Yugoslav and Polish Communist patties regard 
the decisions of the Moscow conference, which, admittedly in roundabout terms, 
has condemned the paths they have taken? The Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party stated on December 8, 1957 at a meeting on Brioni that the 
Moscow declaration contained incorrect interpretations and evaluations. On 
these grounds the Yugoslav delegation’s decision not to sign the final declaration 
- at the Moscow conference was approved by Tito, who also rejected any sugges- 
tion that’his party was revisionistic. The Polish Party leader, on the other hand, 
'* signed the declaration and the question arises as to whether this act can be 

regarded as ideological capitulation by the Polish Communists. 


Gomulka appears to have been forced for political reasons not to disassociate 
himself openly from the Moscow talks. But in order to remove any doubts about 
the determination of the Polish Communist Patty not to make ideological con- 
cessions in matters of principle, on his return to Watsaw he gave an account of 
the talks to the Warsaw Party nucleus. This statement is very different from the 
stereotyped remarks made by the Party leaders of the satellite countries after their 
return from Moscow. Gomulka gave his own interpretation of the general 
decisions reached by the twelve Communist parties and discussed more fully 
those matters that wete only touched on briefly in the Moscow declaration. The 
Polish leader treated in detail that section of the declaration which mentions the 
need to take into account the concrete historical conditions prevalent in each 
country and which warns of the dangers of blindly imitating other Communist 
parties. In this way Gomulka indicated quite clearly that the Polish Communists 
are determined to go their own way to socialism and implied that the other 
Communist countries should do likewise, thereby going over to the offensive in 
his dispute with the Kremlin. 

To date there is nothing concrete to indicate whether during the Moscow 
talks the Soviet leaders in fact tried to found a new Communist International 
and were only dissuaded by the opposition of Gomulka, Kardelj, and Mao Tse- 
tung. Nevertheless, it can hardly be pure cọincidence that Gomulka in his Warsaw 
statement broached this question and txpressly stated that he considered a new 
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Communist international organ to be superfluous. He said that it could hardly 
be claimed that the Cominform, which existed from 1947 to 1956, had served a 
useful purpose. It is also worthy of note that Gomulka accepted the idea of 
periodic consultations among the Communist leaders as mentioned in the Moscow 
declaration, but made it a condition that the participants be informed of the 


. agenda beforeharid. There is an implication here that the Cominform generally 


gave no such advance notice. 

The chief significance of the Moscow declaration undoubtedly lies on the 
ideological plane. It is essentially a desperate attempt to guard the Communist 
world from further upheavals by the re-establishment of the monolithic unity 


principle. ‘This is why Moscow has condemned national Communism as revision- 
, istic and attempted to bring about once more the acceptance of Moscow’s 
“authority in ideological questions. In view of the gtavity of the situation it is 


reasonable to assume that for the immediate future there is little likelihood 
that international Communism will continue to be run on a multicenter basis 
or that Mao Tse-tung will press his claim to be the chief ideologist of Marxism- 
Leninism. ‘The ruling Communist leaders realize that the whole system is passing 
through the most dangerous crisis in its history and that only iron discipline and 
complete solidarity in all theoretical and political questions can see them through. 
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CURRENT S OVIET AFFAIRS 
- Domestic Affairs 


Pa 


A Soviet Labot Problem 


One of the oldest Communist slogans proclaims that he who does not work 
is not going to get anything to eat, and the Soviet leaders have always put forth 
considerable efforts to translate this idea into practice. Of course, “work” has its 
own definition in Soviet context, and to be considered work, a given activity must 
be what the Soviets call “socially useful.” Complete totalitarianism being un- 
realizable and human nature being what it is, many persons in the Soviet Union 
to one degree or another: manage to circumvent the rules and live on an income 
obtained by means condemned by the authorities. Their activity has ranged from 
raising livestock, illegally feeding it bread bought at reasonable, fixed prices, to 
theft and robbery. i ` 

It appears that the problem has become more serious in recent months; at 
least it has been getting increased attention in the Soviet press. In any case, a 
campaign against persons refusing to work or working privately for profit was , 
launched' on February 27, 1957 in the Latvian SSR with the passing of a decree 
- “On the Legal Liability of Persons Refusing to Take up Socially Useful Employ- 
ment.” This campaign reached a fresh stage on October 12, 1957 when the 
Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR passed a law “On Increasing the Struggle 
Against Antisocial, Parasitic Elements.” The Latvian SSR is the third Soviet 
republic to pass such a law; the Uzbek and Turkmen SSR’s had already done so 
on May 27 and May 29, 1957 respectively. 

Under the February decree, able-bodied citizens of Riga and Lepaya wilfully 
unemployed for more than three months were deprived of their passports and 
given ten days to get out of these cities or be subject to imprisonment for a period 
of from one to three years. The decree did not apply to disabled persons, pen- 
sioners, pregnant women, dependents,* men above the age of 55, and women 
above 50. . 

However, the decree clearly did not go far enough for the Soviet Party Central 
Committee, and steps were taken to introduce stricter measures to apply not only 
to the Latvian SSR but to the USSR as a whole. These new measures were em- 
bodied in the law of October 12, 1957. A first draft was published in the Estonian 
SSR on April 3, 1957, in the Latvian SSR on April 11, the Azerbaidzhan SSR on 
April 17, the Kirgiz SSR on April 23, the Uzbek SSR on April 26, the Kazakh 
SSR on May 5, the Tadzhik SSR on May 10, and the Turkmen SSR on May 12. 
It was not published in the RSFSR or the remaining republics. In the normal 


* In the USSR dependents comprise, as a rule, only persons incapable of work—young children, 
the sick and old. According to Tbe Large Soviet Encyclopedia (2nd ed., 1952, XVII, 347), able-bodied 
persons may be classified as dependents only in cettain cases—students not receiving grants, for example. 
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course of events the republics which had published the draft should have submitted 
it for ratification at the forthcoming sessions of the republic supreme sovjets in 
question, held in May and June 1957. This seemed to be confitmed by the fact 
that when the proposed law was published in Latvia instructions were given as 
to where suggested amendments should be sent, the closing date being May 10, 
1957. However, only the Uzbek and Turkmen SSR’s submitted and ratified the 
draft; it was not ‘mentioned during the sessions of the othet republics’ supreme 
soviets, nor was the passing of the law by the Uzbek and Turkmen SSR’s men- 
tioned in the Soviet central press. Presumably, the top Party levels still had their 
doubts about the wisdom of introducing such a measure. 


Nevertheless, the “discussion” in the press continued until August 21, when 
a draft law on the same lines was published by the Legislative Commission of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR. The Belorussian SSR followed suit on August 27. 
Finally, on September 14 Jzvestia published an editorial on the subject. Although 
it would have been normal for these drafts to have been discussed at the recent 
meetings of the supreme soviets of the republics concerned, at the time of writing 


_ there is nothing to indicate that the bills were even mentioned. 


The essence of the new law is that able-bodied men and women over the age 
of eighteen who refuse to take up some form of useful work, and persons living 
on unearned income, that, is, even if gainfully employed have an additional, 
illegal source of income—black market deals, for example—may, if indicted by 
assemblies of citizens from a group of houses or a large apartment house in urban 
areas or by an assembly of all or part of the citizens of a village in rural areas, be 
exiled for a period of from two to five years and forced to take up work at the 
place of exile. The procedure for convening such assemblies is as follows: a 
general meeting of citizens in urban areas is to be convened by a street committee 
or Commission for the Maintenance of Public Order run by the house administra- 
tion, or by a village soviet in rural-areas. A majority of the citizens living in the 
area covered by the relevant street committee, house administration, or individual 


- apartment house with not less than one hundred adults, or a majority of the adult 


population of a village in rural areas must be present at the assembly at which 
such a sentence is passed. The sentence is effective on a simple majority vote 
(Article 1), and is to be submitted for ratification to the executive committee of 
the raion or city soviet concerned, which is to give its decision within three days. 
The sentences become operative immediately upon ratification. Unauthorized 
departure from the place of exile entails legal prosecution with a change in sen- 
tence from exile to imprisonment for the same period (Article 2). These “citizens’ 
courts” cannot operate if the accused has committed a crime which would incur 
a`more severe form of punishment under normal legal procedure, and which is 
the business of the public prosecutor and the police (Article 3). 


The remaining articles contain measures against vagrancy and begging, to be 
carried out not by the citizens’ assemblies but by courts and executive committees 
of local soviets as an administrative move. The measures proposed are (1) that 
adult vagrants and beggars be exiled for from two to five years and forced to take 
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"ap work at their place. of exile (Article 4), and (2) disabled or partially disabled 


"persons refusing to’enter special homes and engaging in begging and vagrancy 


TP, 


be forced to live in disabled persons’ home. 
The Suprenie Soviet of the Latvian SSR passed the law “On Increasing the 


` Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitic Elements” without any amendments. Chair- 


man.of the Legislative Commission Bissenek pointed out that suggestions made 


‘by some Riga lawyets! who doubted the legality of decisions made by assemblies 


of citizens and proposed instead that all cases be examined by juridical organs 
“did not meet with the wishes of the working masses and show that some lawyers i 
do not understand the spirit of the bill, which is a further éxtension of Soviet 
democracy and facilitates the participation ‘of the working masses in the ad- 


‘ministration of public affairs.”! A suggestion that decisions be made at these 


assemblies by a secret vote was also rejected. . ` 

-At that time, everything appeared to indicate that the other union republics 
concerned would follow the Latvian example. However, on October 12, the day 
the session of the Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR ended, Sovetskaya Rosstya 


published an article by Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 


Anashkin, entitled “Some Remarks on the Draft Law.” Anashkin attacked the — 


' Latvian version on the grounds that it was too loosely worded and contradicted 


existing legislation. He argued, first, that it could cause some people to be accused 
without justification, and, second, that because of it others might escape pro- 
secution. The author further considered that it was wrong for the functions of 


` normal legal organs to be shifted onto public organizations and that the draft 


_ contradicted Article 127 of the Soviet Constitution and Article 131 of the Con- 


stitution of the RSFSR which state that “no one can be subjected to arrest other 
than by court decree or with the sanction of a public prosecutor.” In his opinion 


‘these citizens’ assemblies should be empowered to give a public warning to 


“infringes of the principles of Soviet ethics” and also bring up before the relevant 
organs the quéstion of legal proceedings; but the court should make the final . 
decision. Otherwise, Anashkin argued, the result could: well be a “distortion of 
socialist legality.” 

Possibly as a result of this article, the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Belorussian SSR held October 22-23 and the seventh session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR held-November 20-21 did not include discussion 
of the draft on their agendas. In the other union republics which have published 
a draft the question of ratification has not yet been raised. 

The first part of the law (Articles 1—3) is the most important, since not only 
is it likely to affect a large number of people but it has also restored the system 
of extrajudicial, administrative punishment, whose abolition was only recently 
announced. The abolition of the Special Section of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, the organ of extrajudicial punishment, was possibly the most important 


‘event since the death of Stalin. The decree which set up this organ was issued on 


July 10, 1934 and came into force on November 5, 1934. Without observing 
1 Soretskaya Latviya, Riga, October 13, 1957. 
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normal legal procedure the Special Section passed sentence of death or terms of 
imprisonment of up to 25 years. No official report of its abolition was published 
in Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, which normally carries a report of all 
the activities of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. If the Special Section has not 
been replaced by an analogous organ, this is the first time (except the period 
November 7—December 20, 1917, when the Cheka was being formed) that the 
Soviet state has been without an extrajudicial administrative body. It was not 
until the Supreme Soviet of the USSR session of February 5, 1957 that the exact 
date of the abolition of the Section—September 1, 1953—was given, although the 
first 1957 issue of Partiinaya zbizn had mentioned a numberof changes that had 
been effected since Stalin’s death, including the abolition of extrajudicial adminis- 
trative measures and the Special Section.® 

The first part of the new law against “antisocial and parasitic elements” 
implies a revival of the administrative measure. It is, however, surprising that 
each raion executive committee and ‘city soviet has been empowered to inflict 
extrajudicial administrative punishment of up to five years exile, for the number 
of executive organs with such powers will be extremely great if the bill is made 
law throughout the whole of the country. There are, for example, more than 
4,000 raion soviets in the USSR.3 ' 

The Soviet authorities have long been taking drastic steps against persons 
wishing to choose their own professions, because of the possible dangers to the 
running of a planned economy. Measures introduced include: (1) an edict of 
December 28, 1938 “On Measures to Regulate Labor Discipline, Improve the ` 
Practice of State Social Insurance and the Struggle Against Abuses of it,” which 
entailed dismissal for tardiness or absenteeism and introduced new, rigid regula- 
tions for temporary disability payments; (2) an edict of June 26, 1940 “On the 
Introduction of an Eight-Hour Working Day and a Seven-Day Working Week,” 
which forbade workers and salaried employees to leave their work without 
authorization. Legal proceedings were also introduced for tardiness and absen- 
teeism; (3) an edict of July 17, 1940, which supplemented the June 26 ordinance 
by forbidding tractor drivers and combine operators to leave the MTS at which 
_ they were employed; (4) an edict of October 2, 1940 “On the State Labor Reserves 
of the USSR,” which introduced the compulsory annual enrollment of between 
800,000 and one million boys into trade, railroad, and factory schools; (5) an 
edict of October 19, 1940 “On the Procedure for the Compulsory Transfer of 
Engineers, ‘Technicians, Foremen, Salaried Employees, and Qualified Workers 
from one Enterprise to Another,” which firmly tied workers to their place of 
employment; and (6) an edict of December 28, 1940 “On the Liability, of Pupils 
at Trade, Railroad, and Factory Schools to Process of Law for Infringements of 
Discipline and Unauthorized Departure from the Schools,” 

After World War II all the laws governing labor relations issued on ot after 
December 28, 1938 remained in force until 1951. In this year small concessions 

2 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 1 (1957), pp. 66—71. 

3 Narodnos khoxyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Sta- 
tistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p- 23. , N 
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“began to be made. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published ` 
several edicts modifying the earlier laws: A decree of July 14, 1951 abolished the 
liability of workers and salaried employees to prosecution for absenteeism, except 
in extreme cases, while a decree of November: 13, 1952 amended .the decrees of 
July 17, 1940 and October 19, 1940. Neither of these new decrees was published, 

_ because the Soviet authorities feared mass absenteeism and other difficulties if 
“their content were made known to the public at large. 


More concessions were made after Stalin’s death. A decree of the Presidjum 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on March 18, 1955 abolished com- 
pulsory enrollment into trade and railroad schools. (It made no mention of factory 
schools, but compulsory enrollment into these had in practice already ceased.) 
This decree too was not published. The general public learned of the existence 
of all these decrees only on April 25, 1956 when a further decree annulled the 
edicts of June 26, 1940 (with the exception of Articles 1 and 2, which retained 
the eight-hour working day and seven-day week), July 17, 1940, October 19, 
1940, July 14, 1951, and November 13, 1952. However, the new decree laid down 
that workers and salaried employees giving up their work or transferring to 
another position at their own request would lose their seniority and be required 
to work for at least six months at the new place of work to be eligible for sick 
pay. In other words, this decree restored the situation existing on December 28, 
1938. 
P In recent years there have been some improvements in the food situation in 

‘ the Soviet Union. The right to keep poultry, pigs, goats, and sheep has meant 
that some people have been able to make a living, without having to work in state 
enterprises. Others have made additional income by the resale of goods in short 
supply. Many youths, particularly from families which are well off or have several 
members at work, have also managed to live for a while without having to work. 
They have helped at home while seeking employment to their liking. The govern- 
ment’s campaign against them began with a decree of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, issued on August 27, 1956, which introduced measures against 
persons using state grain and other foodstuffs as cattle fodder, and a decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on August 27, 1956, which 
imposed a monetary tax on persons keeping cattle in cities. ~ 

At present the “nation-wide” discussion of the new laws on the struggle 
against antisocial elements appears to have died down, even though the No- 
vember issue of Molodoi Kommunist did publish an appeal to all Komsomol mem- 
bers to join in the struggle. However, it must not be assumed that the authorities 
are becoming reconciled with a situation which is not to their liking. 


Y. P. Mironenko 
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Agriculture 
The Soviet Corn Problem 


Prior to World War II, corn in the-USSR ranked sixth among the grain 
crops, following wheat, rye, oats, barley, and millet. In the European USSR the 
northern boundary of the area in which it was raised for grain was a line 
through Shepetovka—Zhitomir—Kiev—Nezhin—Lgov—Voronezh—Serdobsk—Syz- 
ran—Buguruslan—Orenburg;1 in Asia a line through Orsk—Troitsk—Kustanai— 
the Minusinsk steppes—southern Maritime Krai.? Before Khrushchev began his 
campaign three years ago the Ukraine, the North Caucasus, and Transcaucasia 
produced the greater part of Soviet corn, with a significant amount also produced 
in the central chernozem regions of the RSFSR and in the Volga region. 

It should be noted that the movement to the north as a result of Khrushchev’s 
campaign is not as considerable as the Soviet préss would lead one to believe, 
although to the north of the Shepetovka—Maritime Krai line corn is raised 
with some success for green fodder, and since World Wat II there has been a 
considerable shift in this direction. 

Although corn does not require much water its resistance to drought has 
been considerably exaggerated. Only during the first half of the growing period 
is the water supply of relative unimportance; during the critical period between 
mid-July and mid-August, when the grain flowers and begins to ripen, drought, 
low humidity, and great heat cause much harm, and if serious enough can comple- 
tely destroy the crop. On the other hand, the proper amount of precipitation 
between July and August will ensure a good yield. As a result of its sensitivity 
to moisture deficiency during the second half of the summer, corn is not grown 
generally in the southeastern RSFSR. 

The question of extending the area sown to corn was first raised by Khrush- 
chev in a report submitted at a plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
on January 25, 1955.3 The report, devoted to the problem of increasing the output 
of livestock products, centered on two main questions: (1) The further develop- 
ment of virgin and idle lands, and (2) the emphasis of corn not only as a grain 
crop, but also for silage. 

Within the short period of five years, Khrushchev proposed increasing the 
area under corn six and a half times over 1954, bringing the area sown up to 
28 million hectares by 1960. In addition, a radical change in the nature of the 
crop was proposed. Prior to Khrushchev’s address corn was essentially a grain 
crop, harvested when fully ripe; only a small portion was harvested and siloed 
before full maturity. Khrushchev proposed that corn be taised mainly for silage, 
and that the ears be siloed separately from the stalks and leaves. He added authori- 
tatively that unripe grain is just as nourishing as ripe. 

1 V. Talanov and M. Kalinin, Ratony razvedeniya kukuruzy (Corn-raising Regions), Moscow, 1932. 

| 3 Rastenevodstvo SSSR : Sbornik statei (Crop-raising in the USSR: A Symposium), Moscow, 1933, 


Vol. I, Part 2. 
3 Pravda, February 3, 1955. ‘, 
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This proposition heralded a new' campaign for extending the area sown to 
corn, for the project was subsequently approved in the directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress.* The kolkhoz and sovkhoz managements had no choice but carry 
out the new orders as vigorously as possible. In a short time the area under corn 
began to extend beyond control. As early as 1955 it had reached a figure of 17.9 mil- - 

lion hectares,’ a tremendous jump over the preceding years. In 1940 it had been 

"36 million hectares; in 1950, 4.8 million; and in 1954, only 4.3 million hectares.® 
In 1953, a poor harvest year, the atea was 3.5 million hectares.” Of the 1955 total 
of 17.9 million hectares, 9.1 million were allocated for grain and 8.8 million 
for silage. ” - 


The 1955 Soviet coin crop was distributed among the individual republics 
as follows: `` j ' ; 


Area Sown to Corn in'1955 


(Thousand Hectares) 

For Gin For Silage and Fodder 

USSR caai. dersini arcs 9,111 8,806 
RSFSR en kaiaia 2,966 6,093 ; 
Ukrainian SSR ........ 4,713" ‘1,266 
Belorussian SSR . ....% 70 248 
Uzbek SSR ........ ; 69 49 
Kazakh SSR .......... 160 655 
/ Georgian SSR ......... 332 41 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ..... 41 37 
Lithuanian SSR .... .. 17 135 
Moldavian SSR ........ 555 53 
. Latvian SSR .. ...... 6 110 ° 

f Kirgiz SSR o.oo 93 37 
Tadzhik SSR ... 12 20 

Armenian SSR ... ... 5 o 
Turkmen SSR 12 10 
Estonian SSR.......... 0.2 39 

i Karelo-Finnish SSR*....  — 4! 


t Then in existence as a separate republic 
SOURCE: Naroduce Abaxyarstvo SSSR Statistrebesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 


Moscow, 1955, p. 114. 
It is evident from this table that the bulk of the 1955 crop was grown 
in the Ukraine and in the RSFSR, in the former for grain, in the latter for silage. ` 


In 1956, 23.9 million hectares were sown to corn.§ The increased area was 
the result of the cultivation of this crop in areas where it had previously been 
raised on a small scale or not at all, as well as considerable expansion in regions 
where it had long been raised. This came about at the expense of other crops and 
pasture land. ` 





4 Ibid., January 15 and February 26, 1956. A 

5 Ibid., July 23, 1955. i a 

© Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR. : Statsstichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statisti- 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 106. 

? Prasda, February 3, 1955. 


8 Ibid., January 31, 1957. s 
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The republics in which corn appeared to be an entirely new crop were 
‘ Belorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and the then existent Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
Due largely to inexperience they failed to meet their targets, as did Kazakhstan, 
where in 1955 the expansion was sudden and considerable. In Kazakhstan the 
area sown to corn grew from 10,000 hectares in 1940 to 51,000 hectares in 1950, 
dropping slightly to 49,000 hectares in 1954 before reaching 160,000 hectares 
in 1955.® The expansion ‘northwards reached as far as Sakhalin.19 Hence, it is 
not surprising that the campaign of 1955 proved a failure in the new regions, 
and even Khrushchev admitted in his report at the Twentieth Party Congress 
that in some of the regions of Belorussia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Kostro- 
ma, Yaroslavl; Tula, and other oblasts of the USSR corn had produced “no 
results.” It is interesting to note that Khrushchey attributed the failure not to the 
fact that corn was new to these regions, but to a “careless attitude” on the part 
of agronomists and local farm workers.11 It is, however, hardly likely that a 
government campaign of primary importance would be treated in such a cateless 
fashion as to ruin the harvest. ` 


- There is little doubt that the plan was tried out in the new regions and that 
it was due to inexperience that the results were deplorable. It was, moreover, 
officially admitted in an appeal issued by the Party Central Committee on March 27, 
1957 to sovkhoz workers and employees that there had been many cases of corn 
perishing or producing a very low yield on the sovkhozes. Naturally, the farmers 
had to extricate themselves from a difficult situation as best they could. One - 
widely used escape was to claim that damaged crops had been used as fodder. 
A strong warning was added: “An end must be put to this in 1957... . In the 
current year not a single case of grain loss or low yield is to remain without an 
appropriate explanation or without the necessary steps being taken.” The authori- 

ties are clearly hoping that the introduction of stringent measures to remedy 
the situation will make corn a worthwhile crop in the new tegions, too. 


Throughout 1955, Pravda published numerous reports of shortcomings in 
the methods of corn raising. For example, on March 3, it was stated that the 
news from the Crimea on the state of the sowing campaign was disturbing; on 
May 29 there were reports on the sparsity of the initial sprouting and the failure 
to replant where necessary; on May 31 it was reported that the corn crops were 
not being tended properly; and on July 23 there were again reports of grave 
deficiencies in the care of the crop. One important reason for these shortcomings 
was that methods developed for the old regions were also being applied in the 
new areas. Thus, the: Party Central Committee appeal of January 17, 1957 
complained that in the nonchernozem belt seed was being buried in heavy, 
moist soil to the same depth as in the south, where the soil was lighter and where 
there was a moisture deficiency. Moreover, even in the regions in which a crop 





0 Narodnoe kboxyaisteo SSSR : Statistibesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 114. 
10 Pravda, May 31, 1955. 
11 Tbid., February 15, 1956. - . 
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was produced it was not always harvested on time. On September 16, 1956, for 
exainple, [zvestia reported that in the previous year hundreds of tons of corn had 
rottéd in the fields in the Plastun area of Maritime Krai. 

Hence, it is not surprising that Soviet statistical publications have failed to 
provide data that would enable an estimate of the yield per hectare or the total 


_yield to be calculated. Instead, isolated and exceptional cases are quoted to serve 


as incentives. Thus, the January 17, 1957 Party Central Committee appeal said 
that yields of up to 20 metric tons per hectare were general, even in the North, 
while in the central belt 30, 50, and 70 tons per hectare were common. Never- 
theless, it was admitted that in many districts the yield was considerably below 
what it could have been. 

The corn silage situation is no better, and again only comparative figures 
related to an unknown base are available. However, an approximation of the 
amount of silage available per head of cattle can be estimated. Data for 1955 
were given in Khrushchev’s report at the Twentieth Party Congress, while on 
March 31, 1956 Pravda stated that the amount of silage stored in 1955 exceeded 
that of the previous year by 17 million tons, including more than 6 million tons 
of ears of corn. Later, on August 22, 1956 Pravda announced that during that 
yeat about 177 million tons of silage—three times as much as in the past year— 
would be stored. Hence, the amount of silage in 1955 was 59 million tons and 
in 1954, 42 million tons. Since, however, the number of cattle in the USSR 


_ totaled 64.9 million in 1954 and 67.1 million in 1955,12 the amount of corn silage 


available per head would have been 0.6 tons in 1954 and about 0.9 tons in 1956, 
assuming all corn silage was fed exclusively to cattle. This amount is quite 
inadequate and a far cry from the target of 10 tons of silage per head set on 
January 17, 1955. Soviet cattle were getting only 4/49 of the silage ration which 
the agricultural leaders of the USSR themselves considered a minimum. 

The construction of new silos and the repair of old, comparatively primitive 
ones ate progressing extremely slowly. On July 23, 1955 Pravda reported that 
“a serious retarding has been permitted in the building of lined silos.” A year 
later, on July 22,.1956 Pravda stated that at the beginning of August only one- 
third of the silos had been finished, yet harvesting had already begun, and by 
July 15, 19.4% of the area sown to corn had been harvested. 

The numerous failures eventually forced Khrushchev, at a conference of 
agricultural workers of the nonchernozem belt on March 30, 1957, to restrict 
the planting of corn in areas in which it had not been economical and was pro- 
ducing low yields. He directed that “if the yield of one crop is to be compared 
with the yield of another, the crop which is more profitable under the concrete 
conditions of any given region must be chosen.”** \ i 

In the fall of 1957 the Soviet press began to publish statements stressing only 
the successes of the corn harvest and virtually ignoring low yields. Thus, on 
September 2, 1957 Pravda stated that the kolkhozniks of the village of Koltsovka, 

12 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statisticheshy sbornik, op. cit., p. 118. 

18 Pravda, April 1, 1957. . 
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Chuvash ASSR, had gathered 74 tons of corn per hectare, while on September 6 
it quoted a figure of 80 tons per hectare gathered in the village of Kochkurov, 
Gorky Oblast. However, even this accentuation of successes cannot hide the 
fact that all is not well with the Soviet corn harvest. On September 23, 1957 
Pravda published an editorial entitled “The Creation of a Seed Reserve is a Press- 
ing Matter,” blaming low corn harvests not on climatic conditions, but on 
poor quality seed. - 

Seed corn is produced in the main in the Moldavian SSR, the southern 
regions of the Ukraine, Krasnodar Krai, and Kamensk and several other oblasts 
of the RSFSR. This imposes on the Party, government, and agricultural organs 
of these republics and oblasts a great responsibility for the growing and transfer 
to collection points of high-quality hybrid seed corn. The gathering of seed corn 
has now begun. It must be carried out at the right time and properly. Last year, 
for example, because of lack of organization during the harvest in Kharkov and 
Poltava oblasts à lowering of quality was tolerated. These shortcomings are 
being repeated here and there even now. 


One final shortcoming in the Soviet corn program is the lack of local varieties. 
The agricultural leaders of the USSR fully realize that the success with corn 
in the United States has been due to a considerable extent to the great advances in 
genetics and practical selection. In America, as in a number of European countries, 
wide utilization is made of hybrid seed. In the late 1930’s and early 1940’s similar 
experiments at hybridization were conducted at the Dnepropetrovsk Selection - 
Station. However, since in the initial stage much tithe has to be spent crossing 
closely-related intra-varietal lines and in view of the Opposition shown toward 
this method by T. Lysenko, research on these lines was discontinued, Only 
20 years later was official permission to begin work in this direction again finally 
given, and a directive issued during the January 1956 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee provided for switching completely to hybrid seed within the 
next three years. a 

In 1955 a Soviet kolkhoz delegation paid a visit to the corn-growing areas 
of the United States and were convinced of the superiority of the American 
method. Ironically, the delegation included scientist and plant breeder B. P. 
Sokolov, who 20 years before had had to discontinue his work along lines 
similar to those which had produced such outstanding results in America. 


Alexander Archimowitsch 


Military Affairs 
The Development of Soviet Aviation 


Immediately aftef World War II the Soviets began to work on jet-propelled 
aviation with feverish haste. In April 1946, the MIG-9, a twin-engined turbojet 
fighter designed by Artem Mikoyan, the brother of Anastas, and Mikhail Gurevich, 
made its first flight. At about the same time, the Yak-15, a jet fighter designed by 
Aleksandr Yakovlev, was also tested. In addition, Semen Lavochkin, the designer 
of the La-15, was also working along the same lines.* However, the first jet 
fighters wete not completely satisfactory; the MIG-9 underwent modifications 
during 1946 and 1947, and in December 1947 the MIG-15, whose engine was 
fitted with'a centrifugal compressor, was produced. The Soviet airplane designers 
were rendered considerable assistance by German jet experts? and the Rolls 
Royce Nene and Derwent engines purchased from the British Ministry of Supply ` 
in 1947 and 1948.4 After modifications, the MIG-15 proved satisfactory and was 
used during the Korean war. l 


At present the USSR has the MIG-17 (NATO code name, Fresco), a 
~ transsonic fighter, and the MIG-19 (Farmer), capable of traveling faster than 
sound. In addition, there is the MIG-21 (Faceplate) and the two supersonic 
fighters designed by Petr O. Sukhoi (Fishbed and Fitter), which were shown as 
prototypes at Tushino airport, neat Moscow, in June 1956, and which now 
appear to be operational.’ ` 


Group flights of medium and heavy long-range jet bombers first took place 
publicly in 1955. The main types at the Soviets’ disposal are the TU-16 (Badger) 
- and the TsAGI-428 (Bison).® The former is a twin-engined turbojet and, to judge 
from the data available, at least as good as the American B-47; the latter is a four- 
engined turbojet, roughly corresponding to the American B-52. A nonjet long- 
range bomber is the four-engined turboprop airplane with the code name Bear, 
possibly the TU-38.7 The numerous types of medium and light jet bombers- 
include the twin-engined IL-28, the IL-28-2, and the TU-12, designed for the 
Navy and able to carry at least two torpedoes.® There are also the old propeller- 
driven TU-4, the Soviet version of the B-29, and the TU-70, a development 
of the TU-4 used for transportation purposes. . i 


1 L. Baev, Reaktivnaya tekbnika nashikb desi (Modern Jet Technology), Moscow, 1956, pp. 83—4. 

3 Ibid., pp. 84-5 ; Sovetskaya aviatsiya; August 4, 1957. 

3 Yan Morton in Canadian Aviation, June 1954, reprinted in Military Review, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, November 1954, p. 81. , 

1 G, A. Tokaev, Soviet Imperialism, London, 1954, p. 55; Georg W. Feuchter, Taschenbuch der Laft- 
fabrt 1954, Munich, 1954, pp. 191 and 199. t : 

5 Georg W. Feuchter, Erganzungsbond 1955/57 zum Taschenbuch der Luftfabri 1954, Munich, 1957, 
pp. 42—3 and 45. : 

` 6€ Thid., pp. 46 and 49. > 
7 Ibid., p. 46. . . : 
3 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, September 4, 1957; Mailjtary Review, op. cit., pp. 80—81. 
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The Soviets have succeeded in'turning out on a large scale powerful new jet 
passenger and transport planes. During the past two years the TU-104 and 
TU-104.A, twin-engined turbojets, and the TU-110 and TU-110A, four-engined 
turbojets, have been produced. Capable of high-altitude flight, they have a 
stratospheric cruising speed of 800 kilometers per hour, a range of over 3,000 kilo- 
meters, and can carry between 50 and 100 passengers.® The propeller-driven 
aircraft in this category include the recent, four-engined TU-114, the “Rossiya,” 
which can carry.180 passengers and fly for 12 hours without refueling;!° the 
four-engined passenger airplane IL-18, -the “Moskva,” designed by Sergei 
Ilyushin, which can carry between 75 and 100 passengers or up to 30 tons and has a 
cruising speed of 650 kilometers per hour and a range of more than 5,000 kilo- 
meters; and the four-engined AN-10, the “Ukraina,” designed by Oleg K. 
Antonov, which has a cruising speed of more than 600 kilometers per hour and 
can carry 85 passengers.1# 

According to Artem Mikoyan, the jet engines now fitted on Soviet passenger 
airplanes have up to. 30,000 horse power, while the aircraft designer A. Arkhan- 
gelsky, one of the Tupolev team, asserts that Soviet turboprop engines are almost 
twice as powerful as their foreign counterparts.43 It is interesting to note that 
passenger airplane designers also design heavy bombers, while the Soviet press 
frequently ‘refers to passenger airplanes as passenger variations of military 
aircraft. 14 

Much attention is paid in the Soviet Union to high-altitude flight. Official 
sources indicate that much of the training for fighter and bomber units is carried ` 
out at heights of more than ten kilometers. Aircraft designer Mikoyan has stated 
that Soviet aircraft can now easily fly at altitudes of 15 kilometers and above, and 
that flights at speeds more than twice that of sound are becoming routine. He 
added that Soviet jet airplanes could strike at any point on the globe in a very 
short time.15 

‘All modern Soviet airplanes are equipped for blind flying and have radar- 
operated bombsights as well as radar sighting devices for reconnaissance and 
aerial photography.1* The instruments presently used in Soviet aviation are 
generally divided into three groups: (1) those used for checking the engine; (2) 
those used for navigation purposes; and (3) automatic devices, such as those used 
to control the operation of the motors, automatic pilots, and the like.17 





® L, Baev, op. il, p. 98; Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 10, 1957. 
` 10 Sosstskaya aviatsiya, November 3, 1957; Tekbmika molodezbi, No. 8 (1957), p. 16. 
1 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 10 and November 11, 1957. , 
“18 Tbid., July 9 and 11, 1957. 

13 Thid., October 30, 1957; Sopetsky patriot, September 11, 1957. 

M Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 11, 1957; Majors Vinogradov and Zaitsev in Vestnik sozdushnogo flota, 
No. 12 (1949), reprinted in Aviatsiya nashei rodiny : Sbornik statei (Our Country’s Aviation: A Symposium), 
Moscow, 1955, p. 435. 

 Soveisky patriot, September 18, 1957. 

18 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, July 14 and 31, 1957. 

1 T. Vilyaevskaya, Aviatsionnye pribory 1 avtopsloty (Aviation Instruments and Automatic Pilots), 
Moscow, 1954, pp. 8—9 and 199—205. 
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‘The problem of blind landing has only recently been solved in the USSR. 
Many attemipts to solve the problem were made'but it was only when modern - 
electronic devices were tried that successful results began: to be obtained.1® 
Mikoyan and Colonel Engineer Krasovsky state that electronic equipment makes 
up more than 50% of the cost of an airplane and that an automatic pilot is an 
essential part of a bomber’s equipment.’ 


Much attention is being given to ‘the development of ies since this 
type of aircraft is regarded as likely to play an important part in any future war 
for supply and transportation purposes, airborne landings, antisubmarine war- 
fare, reconnaissance, and communications.?° Prior to the war attempts to build 
helicopters had not been successful, -but postwar trials of the experimental 
“Omega” resulted in the Mi-1, a light helicopter, designed by Mikhail L. Mil, 
capable of carrying up to five people; the Mi-4, capable of carrying up to two 
tons; the huge Yak-24, a heavy helicopter designed by Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
i capable of transporting loads up to 4 tons; and the Ka-10, a light helicopter 
designed by N. I. Kamov, with, instead of the normal fuselage, a welded tubular 
frame, on which the motor, rotors, and pilot’s seat are mounted, and having 
cylindrical floats instead of wheels, for amphibious landings.?1 A recent addition 
is the heavy twin-engined Mi-6, capable of attaining a height of more than two 
kilometers with a load of 12 tons.*# Soviet designers are working on dual-purpose 
aircraft, on the lines of the American Convertiplane.*3 


Soviet Aviation Research Organizations 


- The oldest Soviet aviation research establishment is the Central Institute of 
cto Tay doian, (TsAGD, formed in 1918.24 The- government keeps it 
supplied with the most up-to-date equipment available and the finest engineers 
and aircraft design and construction experts the USSR can produce. At present 
it has at least ten main designing offices headed by Lieutenant General Andrei 
N. Tupolev, who has been there since the institute’s foundation; Lieutenant 
General Sergei V. Ilyushin, who has been designing fighters and bombers since 
1931; Oleg K. Antonov, a bomber designer, responsible for the “Ukraina”; 
Major General Semen A. Lavochkin, a fighter designer; Major General Artem 
I. Mikoyan, a fighter designer; Colonel General Aleksandr S. Yakovlev, who has 
been designing bombers, fighters, and helicopters since the end of the 1930’s; 





18 V, Moskovsky (ed.), Sovremennaya voennaya tekbuika : Sbornik statei (Modern Military Equipment: 
A Symposium), Moscow, 1956, pp. 189-94, 
‘ 19 Sonetshaya aviatsiya, September 29 and October 31, 1957. 
20 V. Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., p. 95. í 
21 pid, pp. 93-5; Krylya rodey, No. 10 (1956), pp. 15-16; Sowtshaya aviatsiya, October 31, 1957; 
Soretsky patriot, September 25, 1957. 7 
23 Soseiskaya aviatsiya, November 1 and 5, 1957. 
233 V, Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., p. 97. 


34 Bolshaya sovstskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed:, 1949, 
I, 97-8. 
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Mikhail L. Mil, a heavy helicopter designer; N.I. Kamov, a light helicopter 
designer; Petr O. Sukhoi; and V. M. Myasishchev. ?5 


Airplane engine research and design is concentrated in the Central Institute 
for Airplane Engine Construction, founded in 1930.26, At present it has seven 
designing offices working on new airplane engines, headed by V. Y. Klimov, 
P. A. Solovev, N. D. Kuznetsov, and A. G. Ivchenko, who are working on 
turboprop engines; and A. M. Lyulka, S. K. Tumansky, and P. F. Zubets, turbo- 
jet engine designers.?? 

There is also the Airforce EEN Institute founded in 1926, with 
several departments studying the tactical aspects of air warfare, 28 


Research and the training of qualified personnel for the Air Force and the 
aviation industry is the work of the Moscow Zhukovsky Air Force Engineering 
Academy, founded in 1922, the Moscow Red Banner Air Force Academy, founded 
in 1940, the Leningrad Mozhaisky Air Force Engineering Academy, and Air 
Force institutes training mechanics in aircraft, aircraft engine, armament, and 
instrument construction and the manufacture of radio navigation equipment. 
They also carry out research. The main institutes of this type are the Moscow 
Ordzhonikidze Aviation Institute, the Moscow Technological Institute of the 
Aviation Industry, and the Kharkov, Kuibyshev, and Leningrad institutes for 
aviation instrument construction. An academy for training top-flight personnel 
for the aviation industry was founded in 1948, and there are a number of military 
aviation schools for training junior aircraft crew and technicians.?® 

The existing Soviet airplane factories were built in the 1930’s or since World ` 
War I, and each has its own designing offices and laboratories for research on the 
airplanes ot engines it is manufacturing. They are kept supplied with the intricate 
tools required by the Machine Construction Industry of the USSR. There is 
allegedly close cooperation between the aviation industry and other branches of 
the economy, and there have been numerous reports on the joint work of airplane 
manufacturers, metallurgists, and chemists on new, durable, heat- and corrosion- 
resisting metals and alloys, ceramic and plastic materials, new fuels for jet engines, 





35 Sovsishaya aviatsiya, June 8, September 28, November 1, 5, 6, 11, and 19, 1957; Soretsky patriot, 
October 11, 1957; BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1952, XVII, 553; 1953, XXIV, 199; 1954, XX VII, 431; 1956, 
XLII, 415; Exteklopedschesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, IO, 718; Tekbnika 
molodezhi, No. 8 (1957), p. 16; V. Moskovsky (ed.), op. cit., pp. 93 and 95. 

2 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1949, I, 99. 

27 Sovstskaya aviatsiya, July 10, November 5.and 6, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, September 22, 1957; BSE, 
op. cit., 2nd ed., 1953, XXI, 434; Major General Belyakov in Vesinik vozdushnogo flota, No. 1 (1951), 
Colonel Cheremnykh in No. 6 (1952), Lieutenant Colonel Bubnov in No. 1 (1953), Lieutenant Colonels 
Izmailov and Musienko in No.3 (1953), all quoted in Apiatsiya nashei rodiny, op. cit., pp. 115-16, 
123-25, 366, 468, 470-72. 

38 Lieutenant General Volkov in Vesinik voxdushnogo flota, No.7 (1949), Minaev and Major Vino- 
gradov in No. 7 (1950), Colonel Denisov in No. 12 (1950), all quoted in Asiatsiya nashes rodiny, op. cit., 
pp. 12, 327, 441, and 443. 

29 Sovstskaya aviatsiya, July 19, September 20, and November 1, 1957; BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1949, 
I, 80 and 102; 1951, VIII, 468; Lieutenant General Volkov in Vesinik rozdushoge flota, No.7 (1949), 
quoted in Aviatsiya nashei rodiny, op. cit., pp. 3, 8, and 13. 

30 Partlinaya zhizn, No. 8 (1955), pp. 5—6. 


and synthetic glue, now being used in place of metal rivets in airplane construc- 
tion.31 Much attention is being given to the reorganization of the chemical 
industry to produce various synthetics and ceramic and plastic materials, and to 
step. up the production of aluminum, magnesium, molybdenum, titanium, and 
such rare metals as germanium, zirconium, niobium, tantalum, gallium, and 
indium, all essential for the manufacture of the heat-resisting alloys vital for the 
manufacture of modern aircraft, missiles, and atomic weapons. 3? 


In general, the following conclusions may be drawn about the development . 
of the Soviet aviation industry.. 


_ 1. The Soviet leaders are mobilizing the countey’s scientific, productive, and 
technical resources for as rapid a development as possible of any particular type 
of weapon. Much attention is being given to foreign science and technology. 

2. The Soviet government sets designers and technicians concrete tasks in the 
field of armament development, at the same time maintaining centralized super- 
vision of task fulfillment. For example, Air Force Lieutenant General Belyakov 
stated that in 1932 the Soviet government set Tupolev the task of designing and 
constructing an airplane capable of nonstop flights of more than 10,000 kilo- 
meters; the result was the ANT-25.33 Then again, Yakovlev was commissioned 
to design a heavy helicopter, ultimately producing the twin-engined Yak-24, 
which was subsequently put into large-scale production. Artem Mikoyan men- 
tioned new tasks in Sovetsky patriot on September 18, 1957. 


3. Trials and experiments- with new prototype weapons are catried out in the 
USSR regardless of material costs and sacrifices in human lives; this applies 
equally to airplane trials. Test pilots are ordered to save their trial machine 
regardless. of the danger to themselves, and those pilots who survive are gen- 
erously rewarded. Thus, a dectee of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR of May 1, 1957 awarded the title “Hero, of the Soviet Union” to 17 test 
pilots for heroism in testing jet fighters and bombers. 35 


4. To step up progress there is now free exchange of information between the 
various designing offices and between them and other scientific establishments. 
This was not the case earlier. Mikoyan admitted quite openly that previously 

“each designing unit solved the task set it to some extent in isolation. Of course, 
we knew what “our neighbors” were doing, we learnt from each other, and 
exchanged experience, but there was no real competition between the designing 
groups at work on one and-the’ same construction.” 38 





31 Sosetsky patriot, September 15 and 18, 1957. 

32 Prada, August 20, 1957; Sovetskaya aviatsiya, June 19 and August 10, 1957; Sovetsky patriot, 
September 25, 1957. 

33 Lieutenant General Belyakov in Vestnik soxdushnogo flota, No. 8 (1950), quoted in Asiatsiya nashei 
rodiny, op. cit., p. 351. , 

H Sovetskaya aviatsiya, October 4, 1957. 

æ Ibid., May 4, 1957. 

36 Sovetsky patriot, September 22, 1957. 
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These are some of the reasons why, in spite of a comparatively low overall 
level of industry and standard of living, the USSR has obtained tangible results 
in the development of armaments in general and in the field of aviation and missiles 
in particular. 


Airplanes vs. Missiles 


Achievements in the field of ‘missile development have led some Soviet 
_ leaders to express the opinion that bombers, and even air forces in general, are 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Air Chief Marshal Zhigarev stated in 1955 
in a pamphlet Thoughts on Air Strategy that intercontinental missiles will replace 
long-range bombers. The reasons he gave were: (1) strategical bombers are very 
expensive, need large airfields which ate very vulnerable to air attack, a large 
maintenance personnel, and enormous supplies of fuel; (2) in a war they would 
suffer heavy losses; and (3) missiles can be built much more easily and cheaply, 
do not need such a complicated supply and servicing organization, can be launch- 
ed from a very small space, and are easily: concealable.3? Present Commander 
in Chief of the Soviet Air Force Marshal Vershinin also defended this point of 
view in an interview with Pravda published on September 8, 1957, while Khrush- 
chev stated in an interview with The New ‘York Times correspondent James 
Reston in October 1957 that Soviet military specialists doubted whether the air- 
plane had a future.?8 : 


However, there are no signs to date that the Soviet Union is lessening the 
attention being given to the development of the Soviet Air Force. On the con- 
trary, the same feverish activity appears to be going on in this respect. Although 
stressing the importance of missiles Vershinin added that in the event of war 
there would likely be bomber attacks too on enemy cities.2® Sovetskaya aviatsiya 
stated on October 30, 1957 that “Soviet aviation technology, developing on the 
basis of the latest achievements in aerodynamics and thermodynamics, radio, and 
electronics, is presently being improved at a rapid rate,” while Khrushchev 
implied in an interview with the American newspaper owner William Randolph 
Hearst, jr. that aircraft would participate in a future war. 


From both the military and technical points of view manned jet bombers have 
definite advantages over ballistic missiles. First, they can bomb a target with 
greater accuracy,-and second, they can easily maneuver, making interception and 
destruction more difficult. Moreover, at present antiaircraft defenses are still 
powerless against ballistic missiles, but in the not-too-distant future ways of 
plotting a missile’s course sufficiently far enough away from its target to enable 
antimissile missiles to be launched will be found. A leading Soviet missile spe- 
cialist, G. Pokrovsky, wrote a few days after Marshal Vershinin’s statement: 





37 Marshal Pavel F. Zhigarev in Norsk Luftmiltaert Tidsskrift, December 1956, reprinted in Aih- 
tary Review, op. cit., July 1957, pp. 102-3. 

38 Pravda, October 11, 1957. . 

39 Ibid., September 8, 1957. es 

40 Thid., November 29, 1957. e 
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‘ P f ; 

First of all it must be kept in mind that a missile’s warhead moves along a trajec- 
tory and cannot maneuver at all. Therefore, if a warhead is pin-pointed in two points 
in succession by radar it is possible to determine the warhead’s furthér path, point 
of fall, and moment of explosion by means of electric comptometers ın an insignif- 
icant interval of time (a fraction of a second). This enables automatically operated 
antimissile missiles to be directed into the area through which the missile’s warhead 
will pass, and exploded a little in advance. The warhead, moving with tremendous 
speed and meeting these fragments on its path, will be seriously damaged.... Any 
damage to a warhead may lead to its burning out, (like a meteor), destruction, or 
premature detonation. Of course, all such measures demand a complex development 
of technology and tactics. However, in principle an antimissile campaign and de- 
fense are possible.” 


- Pokrovsky concluded by stating: 


Therefore, long-range and intercontinental missiles cannot completely replace 
airplanes piloted by men and capable of executing a complicated maneuver to con- 
fuse the enemy’s antiaircraft defense.... As Soviet military science teaches only a 
purposeful combination of the various forms of military equipment can ensure the 
successful achievement of victory in a [war].‘ 


One of the basic principles of Soviet military doctrine is that of the combina- 
tion and interaction of all branches of the armed forces. Even when the accent 
has been switched to a particular type of weapon this principle has never been 
disputed and, as far as can be seen from the Soviet military press, is not being 
* questioned at present. On Soviet Air Force. Day in June 1957 articles published 

to mark the occasion stated that when building up the Soviet armed forces “the 
- Communist Party and Soviet government base themselves on the fact that without 
strong land forces, without strategical, long-range, frontline aviation and a 
modern navy, and without their well-organized interaction a modern war cannot 
be waged successfully.”4* On August 15, 1957 Colonel Kravchenko, in a special 
article in Sovetskaya aviatsiya entitled “The Influence of the Development of 
Military Technology on the Ways and Means of Waging Armed Combat,” ex- 
amined the ways of using aviation in a modern war for delivering sudden opera- 
_tional and tactical blows, gaining control of the air, supporting ground ‘forces, 
and, in conjunction with long-range missiles, striking distant objectives. Finally, 
as late as October 30, 1957 Sovetskaya aviatsiya reported that Soviet Air Force 
equipment was being developed continuously and as rapidly as possible. 


The Problems of Future Development 


Soviet specialist literature shows that constant attempts are being made to 
create new types of jet engines and high-speed airplanes capable of carrying 
heavy loads. One: authority listed the main problems facing Soviet aviation today' 
as follows: (1) to improve the present jet engines; (2) to devise new cooling 
systems; (3) to manufacture better material for airplane and engine construction; 





41 Sovetsky patriot, September 11, 1957. 
42 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, June 12, 1957. . 
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and (4) to find more efficient types of fuel.‘ Research on airplane engine con- 
struction is directed at making them more powerful but at the same time lighter. 
A target of speeds in excess of 3,000-4,000 kilometers per hour and altitudes of 
more than 25 kilometers, has been set.44 Soviet specialists consider that long-range 
flights at such speeds are impossible with the old-type jet engines, and that engines 
with up te & 100,000 horse power will be needed.45 Since the largest, heaviest part 
of a turbojet engine is the compressor, ways are now being sought to make this 
component lighter and smaller, while giving it more power.48 Heat is a major 
problem in high-speed flight, for the faster an airplane flies the greater is the heat 
produced by friction. The Soviets seem to be tackling the problem from two 
angles: the development of light, heat-resisting materials from ceramics and 
plastics and from such metals as titanium and beryllium,4’ and the use of porous 
materials with good heat conductivity.4® 

Problems on which the Soviets are working but are as yet unsolved include 
lubrication,*® the danger of vibration, automatic fuel control, and the manu- 
facture of a heat-resisting rubber.®° Attention is also being paid to speeding up 
the take-off and slowing down landing, since with a take-off and landing speed of 
300 kilometers per hour or more a runway of over 2,000 meters is necessary. 
Reports in the Soviet military press indicate that to date not all Soviet jet airplanes 
have an effective braking system.5! Also of considerable importance is the auto- 
mation of controls, and work is being carried out to convert individually 
operating devices to an automatic, overall system.5* In the work on new, more 
efficient forms of fuel attempts are being made to design and build an atomic 
engine, but scientists are coming up against such additional difficulties as con- 
structing an extremely small nuclear reactor and installing a light, but reliable pro- 
tection for the crew from radiation.53 However, both Sovietand Western specialists 
claim that atomic engines can be used in airplanes, primarily unpiloted aircraft.54 

Finally, an enticing prospect in the development of jet aviation is the use of a 
controlled thermonuclear reaction, which gives off even more energy than the 
fission of uranium or plutonium atoms. The drawback is that it is accompanied 
by very high temperatures, approximating those of a hydrogen bomb explo- 
sion. However, delayed thermonuclear reaction is considered theoretically pos- 
sible and according to Soviets sources experiments are being carried out in the 
USSR to solve the problems involved.®5 Joseph J. Baritz 
T 43 L, Baey, op. cit., p. 102. 
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Soviet Society -- oo Lo l a 
Current Komsomol Problems . 


On April 5, 1958 in Moscow the Konisomol is scheduled to hold its thirteenth 
congress. The event promises to be one of more than usual significance, for 
it is being held in a period marked by an ideological crisis throughout the Com- 
munist world, a period in which the restivehess of Soviet youth is becoming 
increasingly evident. A major problem facing the Soviet leaders today is that of 
establishing a firm grip on the fate of the younger generation. 


On November 28’and 29, 1957 the Komsomol Central Committee held a plenary 
session Which fixed the date of the congress and passed two important decrees. 
The first, which will be of far-reaching significance if carried out to the letter, 
concerned the reorganization of the Pioneer movement; the second establishes a 
guide for local Komsomol organizations to follow when sending members to . 
work on livestock collective farms. 


The first decree, “On Measures to Improve the Work of the V. I. Lenin 
Pioneer Organization,” published in Komsomolskaya pravda on November 30, 1957, 
is another attempt to take over complete control of the education of Soviet 
children between the ages of 10 and 15. The introductory part seriously criticizes 
the established Pioneer system, which has existed for the past 35 years. The 
* decree emphasizes that the Pioneer organizations are the “primary school of 
Conimunist education” and singles out two features of their activities for par- 
ticular criticism: (1) the fact that attention has been concentrated on Pioneer 
activities in schools, while the children’s home life and leisure time have been 
neglected; and (2) the fact that not enough attention has been paid to the link 
between education and the “general struggle for building Communism in our 
couritry.” It is charged that children are getting into the habit of depending on 
others and are losing the desire to work either for themselves or for the collective. 
The Pioneer organizations are accused of not making full use of their opportuni- 
ties for educating youth for “socially useful work” and have “poor liaison with 
the collectives of enterprises, construction projects, kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and 
MTS.” It is strongly hinted that the Pioneers are not doing as much as they could | 
in such tasks as harvesting, tending cattle, helping with the corn-raising campaign, 
and collecting scrap metal and paper. 

The decree contains 11 points, which lay down the lines for the reorganization 
of the Pioneers: These are, in outline, as follows: 


1. Pioneer work must be extended beyond the school to take in family life 
and leisure time; Pioneers must be encouraged to participate in all types of social 
and political attivities, particularly “socially useful work.” ` 

2. All raion, oblast, krai, and republic Komsomol organizations are, with the 
assistance of the organs of public education and the trade unions, to improve 
Pioneer work. The basic aim is to train for future work, and the Komsomol 
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organizations are to provide suitable work projects. They are also to organize 
collective games and entertainment for the Pionéers, emphasize physical culture 


and local trips, and train children constantly in the spirit of Communist ethics. 


'3. The Office of the Central Cornmittee of the Komsomol, in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, the 
Committee for Physical Culture and Sports, and the Ministry of Health of the 


` USSR, must set up within the Pioneer organizations a system of grading based 


on age and performance. It is proposed introducing a form of “work card,” 
designed to indicate the decree of preparedness for practical work. 


4. Komsomol and Pioneer organizations are to hold competitions’ to find the 
best Pioneer groups in such fields’as labor, technical skills, and physical culture. 


5 and 6. These lay down the method for organizing Pioneer activities in clubs 


and housing blocks. 


7. Pioneer work is to be organized on the principle of “revolutionary romanti- 
cism,” that is, a love for the mothèrland, for Pioneer traditions, symbols, and the 
like is to be fostered. The Office of the Central Committee of the Komsomol is 
to be entrusted with the task of working out “Laws for Young Pioneers.” 

8. The Komsomol and Pioneer organizations ate to step up their activities 
among children of preschool age and those in the first grades and foster a love 
for work among them.’ _ 

9. The Komsomol is to establish a series of classes to train Pioneer workers. 
A badge for outstanding Pioneers is to be introduced. 

10. Pioneer organizations are to be attached to their Komsomol counterparts 
for purposes of observation, guidance, and supervision. 

11. Raion, city, oblast, krai, republic, and central Pioneer councils are to be 


’ set up from Komsomol and Pioneer officials and specialists in the fields of 


science, technology, culture, and sports. 


It is clear from these points that the Soviet authorities aim at removing 
children even further from the family environment by organizing their lives as 
much as possible. At the same time even young children are to be made contribu- 
tors to the national economy by the ever-increasing use of their labor. 

The second decree, “On the Participation of the Komsomol Organization of 
Belgorod Oblast in the Struggle to Increase the Output of Livestock Produce,” 
was also published in Komsomolskaya pravda on November 30, 1957. The Komso- 
mol Central Committee, taking Belgorod Oblast as an example, has analyzed 
the work of Komsomol members engaged in livestock raising, pointed out the 
shortcomings in this work, and made the nécessary corrections. The decree is to 
be used as a guide by other Komsomol regional committees. 

‘In their efforts to overtake the United States: in the per capita production of 
meat, milk, and butter, the Soviet leaders are trying to make the Komsomol and 
Soviet youth in general play a major.role in this project. According to Secretary 
of the Komsomol Central Committee Semichastny more than half a million youths 
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are picni working on ieai donk Uwhile First Secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee Shelepin stated that more than 300,000 Komsomols were 
engaged in livestock raising, more than 150,000 were raising corn, and more 
. than 600,000 helped with the harvests in the virgin lands during their summer 
vacations.’ Shelepin added that another 700,000 or so are presently working at 
the Stalingrad and Kuibyshev hydroelectric power stations, at atomic power 
station construction sites, at factories for producing reinforced concrete, at 
mines in the Donbas, on the virgin lands, and at new construction sites in the ` 
northern and eastern regions of the country. 


Looking at the other side of the picture, what are the general prospects for the ' 
Soviet boy and girl who have j just graduated from the ten-year school? At present 
it is extremely difficult to gain admittance to the higher educational establish- 
ments, and priority is usually given to those who have worked for:at least two 
years or have served in the Soviet armed forces. Connections are of considerable 
importance and the children of the upper strata—Party members, scientists, and 
the like—have a much better chance than the others, who are virtually compelled 
to go out to work. Moreover, the chances of entering a factory offering prospects 
of high professional qualifications are extremely slim, because the directors of 
factories in the large centers already have a good supply of qualified personnel 
and are therefore reluctant to employ those who have just left school. Some have 
been refused work simply because they were not 18.5 It is quite possible that the 
directors of plants in the central regions have been instructed not to accept young 
* workers, who are therefore more or less obliged to take up work in more remote - 
areas where conditions are far from favorable or to enter the sovkhozes; kol- 
khozes, and so on. Well-to-do or influential families, however, frequently use the 
central plants’ refusal to employ their sons and daughters as an excuse to keep’ 
them away from work altogether. 


As for the general mood of those just finishing school, the young Soviet 
writer Anatoly Kuznetsov summed it up well in his short story “The Continuation 
of the Legend,” published in the youth magazine Yunost: “How-terrible! What 
will be the outcome? I found myself somewhere in the fields, in the dark, in the 
rain, with no light, but with my graduation diploma in my pocket! This was how 
I was starting out in life. What could I do? What could I do?” Then, a few lines 
later: “They told us for ten years that all avenues were open to us.”"* = 


A further example of the prevalent mood among Soviet youth was expressed 
in “Simply Work,” a tale about Komsomol members, who, on graduation, were 
sent to help open up new coal mines in the Donbas. “It is not a particularly ` 
inspiring job to dig frozen earth from day to day, not with mechanical shovels but 
with spades.”5 -- 





l 
1 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 20 (1957), p. 64. 

2 Pravda, November 16, 1957. 

3 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 29, 1957. 
4 Yunost, No. 7 (1957), p. 6. 

5 Tbid., No. 11 (1957), p. 104, 
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One result of such - working conditions and the disillusionment caused by 
broken promises is that the youths seldom stay long at the new projects or in 
the virgin lands. “How many who have come and gone have stayed in this very 
room!” exclaims an elderly Communist engaged in building a new plant at the 
Irkutsk hydroelectric power station in “The Continuation of the Legend.’’® This 
story also brings out the increasing antagonism between the poorer youths who 
have no choice but to go where they are sent and the privileged children of the 
“new class.” 


A category of Soviet youth which is becoming more and more widespread 
- comprises those who, while doing just enough to ensure that they do not get in 

trouble with the authorities, are essentially passive. An article published in Kow- 
. somolskaya pravda on March 22, 1957 stated: 


The exchange of Komsomol documents showed that there are in our ranks 
Komsomol members who are not hooligans and who are not debauched, but who 
cannot be called active. These are, as it were, “middle-of+the-roaders.” They pay 
their membership dues punctually and attend meetings, but that is all. We must wage 
a decisive struggle for their education, since it is in this milieu that parasites, Philis- 
tines, and stilyagi* flourish. 

A further source of anxiety for the Kremlin is the continued rise of religious 


feelings, which are periodically subjected to attack by the authorities, but appar- 
ently with no great success. 


The Soviet leaders have become convinced that’the youth of the country is 
the system’s Achilles heel, and they are particularly distressed by the eager im- 
bibing of moods and sentiments coming into the USSR from the non-Communist 
world. Any trends of this nature are ese attacked as manifestations of 
“bourgeois propaganda,” 

We must fight against the pernicious influence of an alien, bourgeois culture, of 
moribund concepts and views. Bourgeois propaganda, which is seeping to us by the 
most varied channels, is striving to corrupt the ideals and distort the ethics of youth 
and instill in it base'tastes and views. Therefore, it is particularly important that the 
Komsomol organizations constantly improve their ideological and educational 
activities.? 


_ Furthermore, during the preparations for the Moscow international youth 
festival in the summer of 1957 the Soviet press repeatedly bewailed the fact that 
Soviet youth, on the pretext of helping with the preparations, were doing all they 
could to escape from everyday life, turning to such Western forms of enter- ' 
tainment as jazz. 

Much attention is being given at present to increasing the political indoctrina- 
tion‘of Soviet youth. The abrupt about-faces which have taken place since Stalin 
was attacked at the Twentieth Party Congress have caused political education 


© Thid, No.7 (1957), p. 29. 

* Based on the Russian word for “style,” aad approximately oe to the American zoot suiter 
and British teddy-boy. 

7 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 11 (1957), p. 7. 
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in the Komsomol to be dued tó “discussion of: TENE liiničd disions 


aa usually ‘inconnected with theory, largely through fear of making “mistakes” in 


interpretation in view of possible changes in the Party line. Now, however, 


demands that political ‘education among youth be revived have begun to be heard a 


with ever increasing persistency. As a result the philosophy of Marxism—Leninism, 
political economy, and the history of the Party” are likely to be introduced i in as 


pt ‘much detail as before. , 


The large-scale defections from the Komsomol ranks which were i ple . 


resulted in the first half of 1957 in a discussion on the advisability of turning the 
__, Komisomol into an organization restricted to genuinely active members. The rank 
. . and file, however, continued to be skeptical, apathetic, and convinced of the 
5 futility of Komsomol activity. Komsomolskaya pravda has itself quoted statements 
i? z, on,this theme made by members of the. organization: “The Komsomol has passed 
ae the ‘high point of its existence 
: Komsomol has been moving away from_life” ; and “some people ate complaining 
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; “During my past seven years [as a member}: the 


that they have spent days trying to think out ways of reviving our work, but haye 
been ùnable to think up anything.”® It has even been admitted that there has to 


` be a guard at the doors during meetings to prevent members from leaving.’ 


_ -The Soviet leaders, in an effort to find a way out of.the situation, are trying 
to influence: even more than ever thé life of school-age children, in the hope of 
training them to go along the prescribed path. This is the reason for the reorgani- 

zation of the Pioneers’ activities and for such measures as the foundation of closed 
boarding schools for the future “builders of Communism.” Yury Marin 
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8 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 21, 1957. 
» Íbıd., November 30; 1957. 
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REVIEWS _ 


l Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
j Published by PRAVDA. No. 16, 1957. 


Issue No. 16 of Kommunist is largely a continuation of the preceding number, 
inasmuch .as it is essentially a further reflection of. the celebrations of the recent 
fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the Communist regime. Thus, the leading 
article, “The Communist Party is the Leading Force of Soviet Society,” is in a 
festive mood, although it keeps strictly within the present line of stressing the 
gteatness and infallibility of the Party and its leader, Lenin. Much attention is 
given recent Soviet achievements, particularly in the application of atomic 
energy and the techniques involved in the conquest of outer space. The artificial 
satellites are quoted as proof that the Soviet Union has overtaken the rest of the 
world in the fields of science and technology. 


However, the most important feature of the article is the carefully worded 
justification of Marshal Zhukov’s removal from his position as head of the 
Soviet armed forces: - 


The grave erroneousness and perniciousness of the attitude of former Minister 
of Defense Zhukov, an attitude decisively condemned and rejected by the October 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee as incorrect and.non-Party, com- 
prises the fact that he pursued a policy of divorcing our armed forces from the 
Communist Party, weakening the Party organizations, and, in fact, liquidating 
political organs in the Soviet Army. His activities quite clearly showed a tendency 
to regard the Soviet armed forces as his own property and to escape supervision by 
the Party Central Committee; he strove to bar the Party Central Committee from the 
solution of the most important questions connected with Army and Navy life. 


This is the official Party organ’s explanation for the summary and unexpected 
dismissal of the most popular of the Soviet military leaders, whose crime had 
been an attempt to evade the Party’s ubiquitous authority. It is emphasized that 
the Party has done much to increase the country’s defense potential and that 
thanks to the Party’s efforts the Army and Navy ate being strengthened. The 
impression these statements are intended to convey is that the Communist’ leaders 
are doing their utmost to protect the people from aggression from any source. 


Zhukov is again attacked in the concluding section of the article for develop- 
ing around himself a “cult of the individual.” In this, it is alleged, he was en- 
couraged by many of his Army colleagues, an accusation which could well be 
the prelude to an Army purge. 

The second article, “The Socialist Planned Economy is a Historical Achieve- 
ment of October,” by I. Kuzmin, gives a detailed account of the achievements 
of the Soviet era and is designed to giye a picture of outstanding economic 
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development. Special mention is made of the changes that have taken place since 
Khrushchev took over, particularly the sweeping changes in the location of the 
country’s productive forces, which are claimed to be the forerunner’ of even 
greater economic advances. l i 

In connection with, the economic question much is made of the claim that 
the 1917 Revolution inaugurated the era of competition between the socialist 
and capitalist systems, primarily between the USSR and the United States. 
. Kuzmin alleges that the Soviet Union will have no great difficulty in overtaking 
the United States and claims that the USSR has. already become the leader of 
world technological and scientific progress: “Who would dare to deny that 
during the last forty years the Soviet people in all spheres of sciencé and technol- 
ogy have-achieved what, under conditions.of capitalism, would have taken 100 
-or even 200 years?” No figures, however, are given to substantiate this claim. 
The main purpose of the article is to show that the Soviet economy is no longer 
restricted to the “first socialist country,” but has become a world system. 


The next article, “The Flourishing of Soviet Socialist Culture,” by Minister 
of Culture of the USSR Mikhailov, is also a hymn to Soviet progress, this time 
on the. cultural plane. Again the Party and its unflagging’ efforts are described 
as the prime motivating force, and “the noble ideas of proletarian internationalism” 
are hailed as a major component of socialist culture. The artificial satellites are 
quoted as proof of the superiority of the Soviet system and a whole page is 
given over to quotations from the Western press on their significance. The article 
contains the usual comparison between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
detrimental to the latter. Mikhailov gives a long list of the works and careers 
_ of the leading representatives of the Soviet theater, motion picture industry, 
` painting, literature, and the like, clearly hoping that quantity will be taken as an 


indication of quality too. Everything said is in keeping with Khrushchev’s . 


speeches of May and July 1957 published in Kommunist No. 12 under the title 
“For a Close Bond Between Literature and Art and Human Living.” 

“The Riches of the Kuban are in the Service of the Motherland,” by Secretary 
of the Krasnodar Krai Committee D. Polyansky, is designed to show how the 
agricultural workers, of Krasnodar Krai responded to Khrushchev’s visit in 


March 1957 and how beneficial the Party first secretary’s advice and instructions ~ 


' have proved. With the object of showing that the USSR is progressing towards 
its goal of overtaking the United States, the Kuban is compared with the state 
of Iowa, and six pages of figures are produced to prove that the former is develop- 
ing more rapidly than the latter. It is interesting to note that most attention is 
given to corn—the crop in which Khrushchev has a considerable personal interest. 


Member of the Italian Communist Party Velio-Spano’s “The October Revolu- 
tion and the Workers’ Movement in Italy” aims at proving that only when the 
Marxists appeared on the political scene did the people have real contact with their 
leaders. Even Garibaldi and Mazzini, it is alleged, were isolated from the people, 
even though they were far ahead of their time. The Communists, however, are 
true defenders of the Italian people. It is noteworthy that Spano then goes on 
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to state that the Italian Communists should take their Soviet counterparts as a 
model. He engages in a certain amount of self-criticism and comments on tactical 
mistakes made by individual Italian Communist Party leaders. 

Mote or less in the same vein is “The October Revolution and the Belgian 
Workers’ Movement,” by a member of the Politburo of the Central Committee 
of the Belgian Communist Party. The author devotes considerable space to an 
attack on the leaders of the so-called Second International (now condemned as 
opportunists by the Communists), for they had enjoyed great popularity in 
Belgium. The article states: 

Prior to October 1917 the Belgian workers’ movement was under the strong 
influence of the opportunism of the nght Social-Democrats. Closely connected with 
the masses through the trade unions, cooperatives, and mutual assistance offices, as 


well as through political organizations, the rightists knew the working class well 
and made use of its faith [in them]. 


It is argued that only after the Belgian Communist Party, closely linked with 
its Soviet brothers, had been founded, did the workingmen’s movement in 
Belgium begin to make progress. Thanks to the teachings of Marxism the 
workers of the country have come to “more correct views on the struggle and 
the prospects opening up before the workers’ movement.” 

The review section contains a review of a book published by the Academy of 
Sciences of the Kazakh SSR entitled The History of the Kazakh SSR: The work is 
essentially a result of the directive issued some time ago on the need to re-establish 
“historical truth,” which in effect meant that certain distortions of fact in the 
historiography of the non-Russian peoples were to be removed. However, 
although the directive was followed, to judge from the review the book has not 
found favor with the Party leaders and a number of contradictions in it are 
pointed out. A major objection raised is that the Tsarist fiscal policy has not been 
ptoperly illustrated. This almost certainly means that the authors have not drawn 
a sufficiently sharp line between the pre- and post-Revolutionary eras. 

This issue also contains an attack on The Times of London for a letter published 
on November 14, 1957 which cast doubt on the reliability of Soviet industrial 
output figures. In a note entitled “Statistical Tricks on the Pages of The Times” 
the editors of Kommunist attempt to prove that any falsification involved can be 
laid at the door of the letter writer and quote a few figures for 1957 and 1913 
to substantiate their argument. However, the figures are purely superficial and 
the point is not proved. A. Gaev 
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Publications of the Institute for: a 


the Study of- the USSR: 
VESTNIK, No. 24, 1957. (In Russian).- 
“Articles” | ‘section of this issue begins 


a Vv. Hohibnychy’s “The Rate of Economic ' 
_ Development in the Soviet “Union.” The article 


gives-a detailed analysis of the Soviet economy 
during the forty years of the Communist regimeand 
contains much statistical data and many diagrams. 


mn | D. Ivantsov’s “The Campaign to Abolish the 
ae Personal Plot System” discusses the future of 


private farming in the USSR, and examines the 
position of the kolkhoznik with a private plot of 
his own... ~ 
V. Ryazanovsky’s “Onental Studies in the 
Soviet Union” outlines the theories of N. Marr 
and other Soviet Orientalists. Much attention is 
-paid to problems connected with the study of the 
Mongolian, Chinese, Japanese, Turkic, Indian, 
Tibetan, Arabic, Persian, and Caucasian peoples. 
D. Konstantinow’s “The Development of 
Orthodox Religious Thought in the USSR” 
analyzes a number of recent Soviet works on 
religious themes. 
~ The section “Notes” contains I. Lazarevich’s 
“Current Questions of, Medical Training in the 
Soviet Union” and N. Kulikovich’s “Soviet 
Cultural Expansion in the Arab Countries.” 
. The “Criticism and Bibliography” section con- 
tains short reviews of George F. Kennan’s 
Soviet-American Relations 1917—1920; A. V. 
Vintner’s and A. B. Markin’s The Electrification 
of Our Country; a collection of stories entitled 
! Pradsedatel kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman); and 
- the article “Let Us Spread Atheistic Propaganda,” 
published in Partiakan keank, No. 11, 1956. 
‘There is also a bibliographical index of the 
: latest literature on the Soviet Union and Com- 


munism. ' 
* 


~ NINTH CONFERENCE of the Institute for 


“ the Sindy of the USSR : “Forty Years of the Soviet’ 


` Regime.” Munich, 1957, 168 pp. (In Russian), 
This is a complete record of the Ninth Institute 


Conference held in Munich on July 26 and.27, 


"1957, For a summary see Bulletin, No. 9, 1957. 


* 


V.KUNGURISEV, The Soviet Textile Indas- 
` try, Series IL (Mimeographed Editions), No. 61, 
132 pp. (In Russian). 
This work is a review of the textile ET over 
the forty years since the establishment of the Sor 
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viet regime. The textile industry is extremely im- 
portant, for it supplies material for a wide variety 
of purposes, ranging from transportation to the 
health service. The government’s refusal to import , 
precision machinery and raw materials, however, 
has had a detrimental effect on the industry, par- 
ticularly as it is dependent on Soviet agricultural 
policy, which has been concentrating on other 
fields. A further factor has been the loss of the 
cotton and wool enterprises in Poland and the. 
Baltic countries. Finally, although the government 
has been reluctant to invest large sums if thé indus, * a 
try, it has demahded a level of production capable” 
of satisfying the country’s needs. i 


The state of the industry in 1917 i is described to 
give a picture of the situation on the eve of ihe - 
Bolsheviks’ seizure of power. The Soviet era is 
divided into four periods: (1) War Communisrn— 
up to 1922, when the industry came to a ‘complete 
standstill. (2) The first period of reconstruction, 
1922—28, marked by the restoration and extension 
of the raw material base in an attempt to put an 
end to reliance on imports. Capital investments 
were few and not until the First Five-Year Plan 
was it proposed to speed up construction of textile 
plants, although this proposal was not put into 
action, (3) The second period of reconstruction, 
1928—41, the “Stalin period,” during which the 
textile industry was forced to resort to Stakhano- 
vite and shock methods to keep pace with Stalins 
demands. The resultant catastrophic drop in qual- 
ity forced the government to build factories for 
the construction of textile machinery, and the 
manufacture of artificial fiber on a small scale was 
introduced. (4) The postwar period, .1945—55, 
when, after the losses in the war, investments had 
to be increased and factories built well inside the 
country. Although production has greatly risen, it 
is still far behind the per capita figure for Western 
Europe and America. 


* 


N. FEDOROVSKY, Motor Roads in the Ukrain- 
ian SSR, Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 
62, 98 pp. (In Russian). 

The present survey 18 divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) A brief history of roads in the Ukraine . 
and their administration:from early times; (2) an 
account of the planning, construction, and use of 
Ukrainian roads, the demands made on road plan- 
ners, geological and climatic conditions, and the 


dsetribution of the necessary raw materials; (3) a 


general description of the present road network 
in the Ukraine. 


The poor state of the Ukrainian roads led to the 
introduction in 1928 of fivetyear plans for road- 
building. However, by the end of 1941 only 30% 
- of the original plans had been fulfilled, since rdad- 
building organs were unprepared for such ambi- 
tious plans, which had not taken .nto consideration 
the shortage of labor, qualified engineers, and 
. building materials. These facts, together with the 

need for large-scale mechanization of road-build- 
ing processes, led to the creation in 1946 of the 
_ All-Union Ministry for Construction and the Road- 
Building Machinery Industry. Output of machinery 
increased rapidly and a network of road-building 
stations has been set up. 

In the author’s opinion, considerable success has 
been achieved in the basic plan for the construc- 
tion of the most important arterial roads, despite 
shortcomings in the overall picture. 


* 


B. SANKEWITSCH, Ths Reorganization of the 
Russian Academy of Sctences, Series TL (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 59, 92 pp. (In Russian). 

The present study traces the similarities and 
differences between the pre-1917 Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences and the present Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. The author begins with a 
historical review of the activities of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences from its organization in 1724 
in the reign of Peter the Great down to 1917. He 
then traces the course by which the Academy of 
Sciences turned from a nonpolitical institution into 
a consultative government organ after 1917. A 
number of branches of the Academy of Sciences 
are examined, and patticular attention is paid to 
the Academy’s activities in the 1930’s, when so- 
called planned scientific work was introduced and 
the academy began to acquire Communist mem- 
bers. Part II discusses the academy’s activities in 
the Soviet period in detail. 


* 


H. NIAMIELA, The Institute of Belorussian Cul- 
ture—Belorussian Academy of Sciences—Academy of 
Sciences of the Belorussian SSR, Series TL (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 63,162pp. (In Belorussian). 

This work traces the history of the creation of 
` the Academy of Sciences of the Belorussian SSR. 
In three parts, the dirst section gives the history of 
the origin of the Institute of Belorussian Culture, 
organized in 1922, and its subsequent activities. 
The second section is piven over to the work df 
the institute after its reorganization as the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at the beginning of 1929. The 
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author outlines the history of the academy, giving 
a detailed account of the process of Sovietuation 
carried ont. The third section describes the activ- 
ities of the institution to date after a second reot- 
ganization as the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR in 1936. 


* 


L. MIKRIRTITCHIAN, The Armenian Renais- 
sance and its Interpretation in Soviet Armenia, (Series 
II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 55, 52 pp. (in 
Armenian). 

This work is 2 discussion of the approach taken 
by Soviet scholars to the Armenian Renaissance, 
particularly between the ninth and twelfth centu- 
ties, the period of great economic and cultural 
developments. 

Soviet philosphers are attempting to interpret 
the cultural heritage of the past in accordance with 
Party dogmas. However, while some Soviet schol- 
ars insist that at such an early date society was 
already disintegrating, others reject this view com- 
pletely, maintaining that feudal society was still in 
a stage of development. The author has attempted 
to evaluate these views from the point of view of 
fact, as opposed to doctrine. 


* 


V. HOLUBNYCHY, The Industrial Output of 


the Ukraine 1913—1956, 64 pp. (In English). 


This handbook attempts to present a detailed 
statistical study of one particular region of the 
USSR. Discussing the difficulties facing planners 
and economists the author stresses the geograph- 


*1cal location of economic and natural resources, 


the different way of life ın the various republics 
and regions, local opposition to the transfer of 
wealth, capital, and labor to the centralized union. 


The Ukraine has a highly developed national 
economy, is almost self-sufficient 1n raw materials 
and finished products, and can, moreover, balance 
its imports by 1ts exports. 

The only complete statistics available from So- 
viet sources on the Ukrainian SSR cover the period 
1920—28; the period 1929—38 was only sketchily 
covered, while the period 1939—55 was not cov- 
ered at all until the publication of the official 
handbook The National Economy of the USSR. 

The present statistical analysis covers all bran- 
ches of Ukrainian industry between 1945 and 1957, 
and much data is given for the period 1913—55, 
with almost all figures being taken from official 
Soviet sources. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the SOE LEUE ANA ld 


November 1957 


1 Egyptian War Minister General Abdul Hakim Soviet delegation headed by chairman of the 
Amer arrives in Moscow. ' board’ for Sino-Soviet friendship A. A. An- 
Khrushchev and Bulganin receive the Ira- dreev arrives in Shanghai. : 
E EA 13 Gromyk Am 
Soviet-Yugoslav trade protocol for 1958 myko receives American newspaper owner- 
signed in Belgrade. William Randolph Hearst, junior. 
State retail prices for pork, and dacks Be ae leaders hold talks with 
reduced by 12—15%. simmers to N 
2 Khrushchev iye Cenel Amer 14 Bulganin receives Pakistan Minister of Public 


Affairs Abdul Alim. 
Group of Indian engineers leaves for the 
USSR to study at Soviet metallurgical enter- 


Report published of signing in Damascus of 
Soviet-Syrian agreement on economicand tech- 


` nical cooperation. prises. 
Lel Rashid K. aTa 
M ARN g g ý i )Delegation of Syrian journalists leaves Mos- 


for home. 
Exchange of telegrams between Bulganin cow 
and Turkish President Bayar on the occasion of Bias ied receives East German Minis per 
the Turkish national holiday published. : E 
: 15 Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
3 Sputnik II launch epore p 
Spat ea: Brazilian delegation of public health workers. 


4 Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R.Y. Mali- ` Soviet film festival begins in Damascus. 
novsky receives the Deputy Premier of the Bulganin receives Rashid Kerame. 
Chinese Council and Minister of/ Defense Peng Delegation of the French Atomic Energy 
Teh-huai, ' -~ Commissariat arrives in Moscow. 

5 Yugoslav delegation arrives in Moscow. 16 Report published of the opening of a gas tur- 


bine electric power station at the Shatsky coal- 
field near Moscow. 

Conference on atomic questions convened 
9 Agreement on Soviet ing? term credit to India by the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research énds ' 


6 The Deputy Prime Minister of Burma arrives 
in Moscow. 


signed in Delhi. - at Dudno, Moscow Oblast. 
10 Mikoyan receives General Amer. 18 Khrushchev receives the chief editor of the 
Egyptian newspaper Al Abram. 


11 Report published by the Presidium of the Su- . ive the Syri 
preme Soviet of the USSR of ratification of oer Mikoyan; terete: the syran 


Soviet-Syrian agreement on economic and Delegation of Finnust ne per editors 


technical cooperation. 

_ Khrushchev holds talk with Mao Tse-tung. arriyes in Moscow: er 
Voroshilov visits Mao Tse-tung. , 19 All-union conference of nuclear PEETA re- 
Voroshilov visits Ho Chi Minh. , searchers begins in Moscow. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme So- Soviet-Bulgarian trade agreement for 1958— 
viet of the USSR on the election of people’s 60 signed in Moscow. 

courts in the RSFSR published. ` Soviet government heads meet General , 

12 Soviet parliamentary group receives sudanese a cater a a talk with United Press corres- : 
parliamentary delegation. pondent Henry Shapiro published. 
Egyptian military delegation saai in the 

USSR visits Kubinka airport. 20 General Amer leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published of the opening of the first Agreement signed in Bangkok between the 


plant of a synthetic alcohol factory in Saratov. ` USSR and Thailand on mutual tourist trade. 
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21 Khrushchev holds talk with chairman of the 
North Korean Labor Party Kim Ir Sen. 
Khrushchev has talk with Ho Chi Minh. . 
Khrushchev receives British Communist 
Party delegation. 
Khrushchev has talk with Brazilian journal- 
ists V. E. Martorelli and T. L. Fleury. 
Session of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR ends in Moscow. 
Egyptian cultural delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Work on turbines for the atomic icebreaker 
“Lenin” ends in Leningrad. 
New Zhirnoe—Stalingrad oil pipeline opened. 
22 Communiqué on Sino-Soviet talks on cultural 
cooperation during 1958 published. 
Declaration issued by conference of Com- 
munist and workers parties’ representatives 
~ from 12 Communist countries, held in Moscow 
November 14—16, 1957, published. 
Soviet-Norwegian agreement on seal fishing 
signed in Oslo. 
23 Communist “Peace Manifesto” published. 
Khrushchev receives Hearst. 
Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R. Y. 
Malinovsky receives Hearst. 
Suslov and Kuusinen receive Greek Com- 
munist Party delegation. 
Session of the learned council of the Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research ends in Moscow. 


24 The Soviet delegation’s refusal at the twelfth 
session of the UN General Assembly to parti- 
cipate in the disarmament commission pub- 
lished. : 

Report published sof Soviet government’s 
decision to grant Albania further long-term 
credit of 160 million rubles. 


Party Central Committee and Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR hold reception for graduates 
of Moscow military academies. 

Party Central Committee holds reception for 
Israeli Communist Party delegation. 

Hungarian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow for economic talks. 

Polish trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for economic talks. 

Soviet delegation headed by Minister of Cul- 
ture N. A. Mikhailov leaves Moscow for 
Warsaw. 

Conference of members of the Joint Institute 
for Nuclear ‘Research begins in Dudno. , 


Soviet Union ratifies treaty with Iran on the 
control of border incidents. 
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Chinese military delegation visits the Soviet 
Army Air Force Academy and the Lenin 
‘Military Political Academy. 

Khrushchev’s talk with the chief 
Al Abram published. 

Marshal Sokolovsky receives Chinese Gencral 
Su Yu. 

Delegation of Soviet railroad transportation 
specialists headed by Minister of Ways of Com- 
munication B, P, Beshchev arrives in London. 

Soviet-Bulgarian talks on cultural cooper- 
ation begin in Moscow. « 


Party Central Committee holds reception for 

Japanese Communist Party delegation. 

Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and Bulganin hold 
reception for Chinese military delegation. 

' Exchange of notes between Bulganin and 
Turkish Prime Minister Menderes on the situ- 
ation in the Near and Middle East published. 

Chairman of the Egyptian Confederation of 
Labor Anvar Salama arrives in Moscow. 


Documents from the Danzig and Poznan ar- 
chives returned to Poland. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Komsomol begins in Moscow. 


29 Documents on the demarcation of the Soviet- 
Norwegian marntime boundary signed in 
Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Komsomol ends in Moscow. 

Malinovsky receives Peng Teh-huai. 

Communiqué published on Soviet-East Ger- 
man foreign ministry negotiations. 

Commmniqué published on talks and con- 
clusion of Soviet-East German treaty on legal 
aid in civil, family, and juridical matters. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR on the convocation of the 

. Supreme Soviet published: 
Khrushchev’s talk with Hearst published. 


editor of 
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* 


In connection with the celebrations to mark 
the fortieth anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution many foreign delegations, mainly from 
Communist states, visited Moscow and other 
cities of the USSR. The arrivals of the delega- 
tions began at the end of Octoberand continued 
into the beginning of November; departures 
took place in the latter half of November. 
Numerous talks were held. ` 
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ERRATUM. 


In the article “The Organization and Administration of the Soviet Armament Industry” by JosEpH 
J. Barrrz in the November Bulletin, page 14, line 18 should read: “. .. will be achieved not by trans- 
ferring resources from industry into agriculture, but by mobilizing the Jatter’s internal resources.” 
On page 10 of the “Supplement” to the October 1957 issue of the Bulletin, the entry “KOSOV, 


V. V. No information available” should read: “KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary of the Tyumen 
Oblast Committee.” z 
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Alexis G. Sorgenfrey 


In the early hours of December 15, 1957 Dr. Alexis G. Sorgenfrey, 
Deputy Chairman of the Learned Council and head of the Stipend 
Section of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, died in his sixty- 
second year. 


The son of a university professor, Dr. Sorgenfrey was born in 
St. Petersburg in 1895. In 1914 he graduated from high school and 
entered the philological department of the University of St. Peters- 
burg, leaving about a year later when World War I interrupted his 
studies to join the Konstantin Artillery Academy, from which he was 
commissioned and sent to the front. 


After the war, he returned to his studies, and after graduating ` 
embarked upon an academic career, shortly afterwards being awarded 
the degree of Master of Pedagogical Sciences. In 1926 he bégan 
teaching, and in 1932 was appointed head of the modern language 
section of the Leningrad Technological Institute; two years later he 
took up a similar position in the Herzen Pedagogical Institute in 
Leningrad, where he remained until 1942. His most important 
publications of this period were The Problem of Bi- and Multilingualism 
and Major Problems of Foreign Language Instruction. 


In the fall of 1943, Dr. Sorgenfrey and his family eventually 
reached Western Europe, where he worked for about a year on a 
handbook on Bolshevism. After World War II he lectured on prob- 
lems of Communism at several West German universities and high 
schools, and at one time was head of the Russian section of an Ameri- 
can school. In 1951 he became a member of the Institute for the 
Study of the History of the USSR and in 1954 a member of its 
Learned Council and General Assembly. 


In emigration Dr. Sorgenfrey continued to study the workings 
of the Soviet system, with particular emphasis on education. His 
most important research on this theme was embodied in his The 
Development of Psychology in the USSR. He also gave a number of talks 
to the Pestalozzi Society on aspects of Soviet education. ‘ 


With his death the Institute and the émigré world in general 


have lost an outstanding scholar, a man of complete integrity, and 
a sensitive personality. ` 





